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THE  AMERICAN  TRUST. 


IF  by  Capitalism  we  understand  industry  involving  large 
capital,  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  men  and  worked  for 
private  profit,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  United  States 
must  rank  as  the  first  capitalist  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
indeed  the  case  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  material 
wealth  or  of  her  industrial  population  is  engaged  in  those 
manufacturing  and  transport  industries  which  are  distinctly 
capitalistic,  as  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  or  perhaps 
even  Germany.  Agriculture  is  still  her  most  important  single 
branch  of  industry :  farm  property  still  largely  exceeds  in  value 
the  aggregate  of  her  manufacturing  establishments,  while  36  per 
cent,  of  her  occupied  population  are  employed  in  agriculture 
as  compared  with  24^  per  cent,  in  manuf{u:turing  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  Even  if  we  turn  to  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  the 
enormous  growth  of  concentrated  capitalism  in  America  is  not 
at  first  apparent,  for  the  increase  in  the  actual  number  of 
separate  businesses  in  almost  all  industries  is  very  large.  It 
is  indeed  quite  evident  that  small  competing  businesses  occupy 
a  very  great  part  of  the  manufacturing  field.  A  closer  inspection 
of  the  situation,  however,  shows  that,  though  the  number  of 
businesses  is  growing,  the  total  capital  engaged  in  the  trade  is 
growing  far  more  rapidly. 

This  first  proof  of  concentration  is  corroborated  by  many 
other  evidences,  which  sustain  the  popular  belief  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  in  an  increasing  number  of  industries 
is  passing  into  the  control  of  a  very  small  number  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  growing  power,  and  even  a  large  measure  of  real 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  these  corporations,  is,  of  course,  quite 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  keen  and  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition  over  the  greater  part  of  the  industriad  field.  Though  a 
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larger  absolute  number  of  industries  are  being  subjected  to  the 
concentrative  process,  and  are  passing  into  the  form  popularly 
known  as  Trusts,  there  is  no  a  •priori  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  universal  or  even  a  general  trend  of  industry  in  this 
direction.  The  facts  and  figures  indeed  point  the  other  way : 
sound  considerations  of  economy  keep  many  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  small  or  moderate  sizes,  and  prevent  their  merging. 
The  former  advance  towards  capitalistic  control  of  agriculture  in 
large  bonanza  farms  has  yielded  to  decentralizing  forces ;  every 
important  trust,  by  the  very  success  of  its  economy  of  capital 
and  labour,  liberates  large  masses  of  industrial  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  new  experimental  industries  for  the  supply  of  new 
wants.  America  exhibits  a  constant  crop  of  these  new  enter¬ 
prises,  some  of  which  eventually  developo  into  trusts  or  are 
absorbed  as  subsidiary  processes  under  trusts,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  at  any  given  time  are  small  struggling 
businesses  dependent  upon  individual  enterprise. 

But  while  the  present  and  probable  future  scope  of  concen¬ 
trated  capitalism  is  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind,  these 
trusts  and  coiporations  form  a  great  power  and  a  great  peril 
in  American  life.  They  have  thrived  most  in  some  of  the 
great  manufactures  engaged  in  supplying  common  goods  for 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  people,  such  as  oil,  sugar, 
thread  or  tobacco;  or  in  controlling  the  produce  markets  in 
grain,  meat,  and  dairy  products ;  in  the  development  of  iron  and 
coal,  the  prime  necessaries  of  general  industry ;  and  in  the  great 
transport  industries  which  mean  so  much  more  to  the  American 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  smaller  and  older  countries  with  less 
need  for  transport  and  more  facilities  of  roads.  The  really 
formidable  aspect  of  trusts  and  potent  organizations  of  capital 
is  their  prevalence  in  just  those  industries  engaged  in  supplying 
common  goods  and  services  required  by  all,  necessai'ies  or  prime 
conveniences  of  life.  They  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to  these 
industries ;  there  are  plenty  of  small  trusts  in  specialties  or 
luxuries  which  thrive  on  a  patent  or  a  private  reputation,  or 
because  they  have  organized  a  limited  market.  Chewing-gum, 
playing  cards,  and  certain  sorts  of  biscuits  and  confectionery 
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serve  for  modem  instances  in  America.  But  the  real  issue  of 
American  capitalism  is  to  be  fought  round  the  gigantic  imper¬ 
sonalities  of  the  great  corpoiations  in  the  staple  manufactures, 
the  railroads,  the  mining  industry  and  in  finance.  To  clear  the 
ground  we  may  brush  aside  the  legal  technicalities  connected 
with  the  term  trust  The  fictitious  corporation  constituted 
by  a  number  of  business  concerns  entrusting  their  control  to 
trustees,  pooling  their  profits  and  distributing  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  value  of  trust  certificates  based  on  a  previous 
valuation  of  the  several  concerns,  was  declared  illegal  in  the 
cose  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  is  no  longer  adopted  as 
a  method  of  monopoly  by  manufacturing  firms ;  though  a  variant 
of  this  trust  in  the  shape  of  a  corporation  formed  to  hold 
securities  in  other  corporations  has  just  been  broken  in  the 
railroad  world  by  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  pronouncing  illegal  the  Northern  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  not  the  form  but  the 
substance  of  the  power  of  these  corporations  which  have 
destroyed  or  abridged  free  competition  in  important  industries. 
We  first  need  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  economic  bases  of 
this  power  wielded  by  the  Oil  and  Sugar  Trusts,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  the  great  transcontinental  railroads,  and  the 
banking  and  insurance  companies  which  are  the  financial 
replica  of  this  gigantic  power. 

We  must  note  the  important  part  played  by  machinery  in  this 
growth  of  capitalism.  The  development  of  complex  machinery 
in  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  human  power  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  capitalism,  for  it  involves  the  relative  increase 
in  the  part  played  by  capital  as  compared  with  labour.  Now 
America  has  been  conspicuous  for  carrying  the  application  of 
labour-saving  machinery  farther  and  faster  than  any  other 
country.  Absorbed  until  two  generations  ago  chiefly  in 
exploring  and  opening  up  the  vast  natural  resources  which  a 
series  of  territorial  accessions  placed  in  their  hands,  and  impeded 
later  by  the  havoc  and  disorder  of  the  Civil  Wsu:,  America  was 
late  in  betaking  herself  seriously  to  modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  But  her  advance  was  very  rapid;  the  resourcefulness 
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bred  of  an  adventurous  career  manifested  itself  in  remarkable 
mechaniccd  inventiveness,  and  in  quickness  to  seize  and  improve 
the  best  European  inventions ;  no  trade  or  individual  traditions 
blinded  their  eyes,  they  had  no  old  plant  or  machinery  to 
consider,  but  began  with  the  latest  and  the  best;  the  high 
wages  of  manual  labour  were  a  stronger  stimulus  to  substitute 
machines  than  any  European  nation  felt;  no  federal  restric¬ 
tions  and  little  effective  State  control  were  allowed  to  hamper 
the  full  economy  of  the  machine  and  the  factory  system ;  the 
preternaturally  rapid  development  of  the  railroad  system  by 
European  capital  opened  up  to  them  the  vast  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  their  country.  Employer  and  workman 
were  subjected  to  a  keener  stimulus  of  gain  than  ever  prevailed 
in  Emglaud,  even  during  the  rise  of  Lancashire,  and  this  stimulus 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  machinery.  Lastly, 
the  tariff  greatly  facilitated  the  rise  of  the  manufactures, 
and,  by  securing  the  American  manufacturer  against  foreign 
competition,  has  proved  specially  efficacious  in  feeding  infant 
industries  into  giants  and  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  giant’s 
tyranny.  The  size  of  the  American  market  has  commonly 
sufficed  to  support  the  fullest  economies  of  large-scale  production 
with  the  best  plant  and  the  most  complete  division  of  labour, 
while  the  possession  of  almost  complete  security  against  outside 
competition  has  enabled  a  corporation,  which  has  once  secured 
supremacy  in  the  domestic  market,  to  save  most  of  the  expenses 
of  competition,  and  to  mature  its  plans  for  conquering  foreign 
markets.  The  abnormally  high  profits  which  a  tariff  enables 
such  a  trust  to  earn  in  its  domestic  sales  may  certainly  be 
used  to  enable  it  to  undersell  foreigners  in  their  markets,  the 
export  trade  being  of  the  nature  of  bounty-fed  or  by-products 
which  it  is  profitable  to  sell  for  whatever  price  they  will  fetch. 
This  phase  of  the  trust  economy  deserves  fuller  discussion  than 
I  can  here  afford  to  give;  but  it  is  certainly  the  case  that 
this  power  of  “  dumping  ”  goods  in  foreign  markets  at  below 
cost  price  is  an  important  international  implication  of  the  trust. 

These  manufacturing  trusts  do  not,  however,  stand  alone ; 
closely  linked  with  them,  both  in  industrial  working  and  in 
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finance,  are  certain  other  forms  of  advanced  capitalistic  struc¬ 
ture,  commonly  enjoying  ampler  and  more  secure  monopoly,  and 
supported  more  directly  by  privilege.  The  political  development 
of  America  has  left  to  private  enterprise  many  of  the  most 
important  industries  which  in  civilized  European  states  have 
come  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  State  or  the  munici¬ 
pality.  Almost  all  the  supply  of  ordinary  municipal  services, 
with  the  exception  of  water,  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  and  the  rapid  development  of  these  services,  especially 
those  connected  with  electric  traction,  lighting,  and  telephones, 
has  yielded  huge  elements  of  monopoly-profit,  which  American 
cities  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  tax,  and  which  have 
formed  useful  feeders  for  great  national  manufacturing  trusts, 
such  as  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  More  important 
still  are  the  railroad,  telegraph  and  express  companies,  per¬ 
forming,  as  private  monopolies  for  profit,  most  of  those  transport 
services  which  have  in  Europe  and  in  our  colonies  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State. 

The  railroad  system  is  the  first  of  two  distinctive  features 
which  mark  America  as  the  stronghold  of  unrestrained  capitalism. 
It  is  not  merely  that  it  represents  the  largest  and  most  compli¬ 
cated  organization  of  private  capital  in  the  modem  world.  Still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  this  railroad  system  is  the  pillar 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  capitalism,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as 
monopolistic  in  character  and  anti-social  in  the  economic  and 
political  power  it  wields. 

The  more  closely  I  have  reflected  on  American  conditions  the 
more  strongly  I  am  convinced  that  the  railroad  is  the  true 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  economic  system  of  America.  It  is  the 
railroad,  more  than  the  tariff,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  been 
‘‘  the  mother  of  trusts.”  This  is  sufficiently  illustrated  both  from 
the  early  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
Steel  Corporation ;  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  dis¬ 
crimination  in  railway  rates  and  secret  rebates  have  been  the 
prime  condition  of  early  success.  In  such  a  country  as  America 
railroad  transport  has  always  been  the  most  critical  stage  in  that 
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series  of  processes  by  which  the  raw  material  must  pass  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  from  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  merchant 
to  the  retailer  and  the  consuming  public.  There  may  be  other 
opportunities  of  cornering  supplies,  but  the  industrial  stream  most 
commonly  is  narrowed  in  the  transport  stage ;  if,  then,  effective 
competition  can  there  be  stopped,  the  profits  of  the  producer 
can  be  sucked  by  paying  low  prices  for  his  goods  while  the 
consumer  is  squeezed  by  high  prices  for  his  commodities,  and 
these  gains  can  be  shared  by  the  railroads  with  any  industrial 
confederates  with  whom  they  are  in  league.  The  power  of  the 
railroad  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Republic  to  make  or  mar 
cities,  industries,  the  welfare  of  entire  states,  has  been  too 
notorious  to  require  discussion.  The  very  self-sufficiency  of 
America,  the  pride  of  her  economic  policy,  has  fed  the  railway 
power,  increasing  the  part  played  by  land  transit,  diminishing 
the  part  played  by  ocean  carriage  in  her  distribution  of  raw 
materials  and  commodities.  So  far  as  internal  traffic  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Mississippi  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  the 
northern  chain  of  lakes,  afford  the  only  check  upon  the  control 
of  the  railroads  over  the  grain  and  meat  traffic  from  the  west 
and  the  middle  states  to  the  thickly  peopled  east,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  north-eastern  states  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  the  carriage  of  coal  and  iron  from  the 
mines  to  the  manufacturing  centres.  Comers  in  grain  and  in 
cattle  can  be  formed  or  broken  only  by  the  active  agency  of  the 
railroads,  as  is  proved  by  recent  coses  in  the  Courts.  The 
anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  absolutely  owned  or 
fully  controlled  by  the  seven  railroads  which  traverse  the 
district,  and  which  for  this  purpose  are  operated  as  a  single 
system ;  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  coal  mines  are  similarly  held 
by  other  non-competing  roads,  and  the  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Montana  are  little  more  than  annexes 
of  the  railroads.  While,  with  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
development  of  America,  the  railroads  have  assumed  an  abso¬ 
lutely  more  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
this  power  itself  is  rapidly  concentrating  into  a  few  large  units. 
So  far  as  the  most  important  traffic  is  concerned,  that  between 
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the  middle  west  and  the  eastern  states,  this  tendency  has  gone 
so  far  already  that  three  groups,  fairly  stable  in  their  composi¬ 
tion,  have  been  formed  controlling  nearly  all  the  roads  between 
Chicago  and  the  coast,  and  from  Chicago  stretching  out  their 
tentacles  through  those  great  mining  and  agricultural  states 
which  are  destined  in  the  early  future  to  become  the  centre 
of  industry  and  population  in  the  United  States. 

This  railroad  concentration  which  is  proceeding  apace  all  over 
the  continent  is  not  merely  an  instinctive  movement  for  self¬ 
protection  and  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  managers. 
It  represents  the  first-fruits  of  that  domination  of  the  financier 
over  industry  which  is  the  second  distinctive  characteristic  of 
American  capitalism.  Everywhere  advancing,  this  active  control 
of  the  financier  over  industry  in  general  has  proceeded  further 
in  America  than  elsewhere,  partly  because  conditions  are  more 
favourable  to  bold  speculative  coups,  partly  because  business 
life  there  has  evolved  and  brought  to  the  front  a  bolder  and 
more  imaginative  type  of  financier. 

The  naive  theory  •  of  capitalism  provides  no  place  for  the 
financier,  save  as  banker  or  insurance  broker.  Investors,  as 
business  men  recognizing  the  uses  of  large  capital,  pool  their 
capital  for  some  purpose  which  they  deem  profitable,  elect  their 
directors,  and  delegate  to  them  certain  powers  of  control ;  the 
directors  appoint  the  management,  and  exercise  a  general  control 
over  the  conduct  of  the  business  subject  to  the  supreme  control 
of  the  body  of  shareholders.  Such  is  the  democratic  theory  of 
capitalism.  In  practice  the  formation  and  control  of  these  great 
capitalist  corporations  is  very  different,  and  that  difference 
mainly  consists  in  the  injection  of  the  power  of  the  financier 
into  the  system  of  modem  capitalist  industry. 

He  performs  two  functions,  both  of  them  necessary  in  the 
existing  order.  The  first  is  the  formation  and  reformation  of 
corporations,  and  the  merging  of  smaller  into  larger  corporations. 
In  his  capacity  of  dealer  in  profitable  “  notions,”  he  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  capitalist  movement,  directing  the  fiow  of 
industrial  energy  into  profitable  channels.  Even  when  the  idea 
emanates  from  an  industrial  specialist,  a  business  man  in  the 
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narrower  sense,  it  can  only  fructify  in  the  hands  of  the  financier, 
who,  as  promoter,  contractor,  and  underwriter,  carries  it  from 
the  world  of  ideas  into  the  world  of  reality.  For  this  necessary 
work  the  financier  takes  his  payment,  sometimes  a  reasonable 
fee,  sometimes  an  extravagant  sum  which  cripples  the  future  of 
his  industry  derived  in  part  from  the  ignorance  or  over-confidence 
of  shareholders,  in  part  from  consumers  in  anticipation  of  the 
monopoly  prices  which  such  a  corporation  hopes  to  impose  by 
control  of  markets.  This  is  the  work  of  the  financier  in  con¬ 
struction  or  reconstruction,  where  he  has  no  genuine  continuous 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  business. 

His  second  function  is  as  holder  of  and  speculator  in  stocks  and 
shares.  Here  his  legitimate  or  social  function  is  that  of  furnishing 
an  intelligent  registration  of  values,  scaling  them  up  and  down 
in  accordance  with  the  play  of  actual  forces  in  the  industrial 
world.  With  this  legitimate  work  is  often  associated  an  illegiti¬ 
mate,  anti-social  process,  not  so  much  of  gambling  (for  pure 
gambling,  or  taking  chances,  does  not  rightly  belong  to  the  class 
of  financiers  who  rule  in  America),  as  of  the  artificial  manipula¬ 
tion  of  stocks  and  shares,  bulling  and  bearing,  in  order  to  make 
profits  from  forced  oscillations  of  values.  These  predatory 
practices  appear  to  be  playing  an  ever  larger  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  recent  trusts ;  many  of  these  are  promoted  less  by  the 
industrial  economies  of  large  production,  or  even  the  calculated 
profits  of  prospective  monopoly,  than  by  the  design  of  creating  a 
large  quantity  of  marketable  paper,  which  should  serve  the  two 
purposes  of  enabling  the  financial  promoters  to  sell  inflated  stock 
to  ignorant  investors,  and  of  furnishing  material  wherewith  to 
bull  and  bear  the  market,  and  by  such  manipulations  to  fleece 
minor  gamblers. 

At  various  eras  in  the  world’s  history  supreme  power  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  little  group  of  financiers,  but  never  has  that 
power  been  greater,  more  strongly  rooted  in  actual  control  of 
industry,  or  more  strongly  concentrated  in  an  able  personnel, 
than  in  the  America  of  to-day.  Had  I  space,  I  ought  to  trace 
the  origin  of  this  financial  control  in  the  peculiar  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  combination  of  economic 
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and  political  forces  which  have  raised  a  few  great  banking  and 
insurance  houses  to  a  pinnacle  of  power.  The  consolidation  of 
the  banking  and  insurance  businesses  has  already  gone  far 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  single  great  monetary  power 
outside  and  beyond  the  effective  control  of  the  Government,  but 
usurping  some  of  the  functions  of  the  State.  The  most  salient 
fact  to-day  in  America  is  the  financial  control  of  the  chief  means 
of  transport  by  land  and  sea,  the  mining  industry,  and  the 
manufacturing  trusts  by  several  small  groups  of  men,  partly 
bankers  who  have  entered  industry,  partly  industrial  magnates 
who  have  entered  the  wider  world  of  finance.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  or  accurately  to  designate,  the  relations  between 
these  little  groups  of  potentates — sometimes  engaged  in  fighting 
one  another  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  courts  for  the  control  of  a 
system  of  railways,  sometimes  united  for  a  common  swoop  upon 
the  products  of  small  investors,  sometimes  in  mixed  relations  of 
friendship  or  hostility  over  a  comer  in  the  produce  markets. 
Industry  in  America  no  longer  belongs  to  industrialists  but  to 
financiers.  In  the  railroad  world  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  and 
Havemeyer  are  in  joint  control  with  more  distinctively  railroad 
men  like  Hill  and  Harriman,  and  the  forces  are  commonly 
described  by  the  name  of  some  great  Wall  Street  general.  So 
im[>ortant  is  the  financial  side  of  the  great  manufacturing 
businesses  that  their  chiefs  inevitably  drift  into  the  larger 
financial  world,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
Steel,  the  Sugar  and  other  trusts  are  continually  associated  with 
fresh  alien  enterprises. 

While  the  identification  of  the  great  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
with  the  control  of  the  railroad  system  of  America  is  the  most 
fundamental  fact,  the  growing  prominence  of  transport  and 
finance  enables  these  groups  to  exercise  a  general  control  over 
great  organized  industry. 

Everywhere  this  consolidation  of  financial  control  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  centralization  of  business  management.  It  is  not 
indeed  strictly  true  that  capital  is  passing  into  fewer  hands,  for 
in  America  as  here  the  structure  of  the  corporation  lends  itself 
to  a  multiplication  of  inv^tors,  and  in  some  corporations  a  new 
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labour  policy  is  projected  along  this  line.  But  while  the 
number  of  capitalists,  or  investors,  is  increasing,  the  control  and 
probably  the  ownership  of  the  bulk  of  capital  is  passing  into 
fewer  hands.  For  the  great  financiers  are  becoming  to  a 
larger  extent  than  before  permanent  owners  of  large  portions  of 
the  more  profitable  businesses  which  they  finance.  A  great  trust- 
maker,  banker,  or  mine  owner  must  find  fields  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  his  profits,  and,  as  he  has  the  best  opportunity  for 
discriminating  genuinely  progressive  from  merely  speculative 
investments,  he  is  disposed  more  and  more  to  secure  himself 
against  misfortune  by  holding  large  shares  in  sound  remunera¬ 
tive  businesses. 

In  endeavouring  to  develope  a  public  policy  towards  trusts  and 
great  corporations  it  will  be  important  for  Americans  to  make  up 
their  minds  clearly  about  the  economic  supports  of  these  capitalist 
structures,  and  in  particular  to  test  one  point  of  economic  theory. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  ascei  tain  that  control  of  the  best  natural 
resources,  railroad  discrimination,  and  the  tariff  have  been 
important  aids  in  originating  and  supporting  trusts.  But  are 
these  the  only  supports  ?  If  so,  tariff  reform,  enforcement  of 
Federal  and  State  control  of  railroads,  and  some  system  of 
taxation  of  land  values  might  suffice  to  defend  the  consumer, 
the  would-be  independent  producer,  and  the  workers  against 
any  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  But  if,  in  addition  to  these 
supports,  the  mere  advantage  of  a  big  capital  over  a  smaller 
capital,  or,  in  other  words,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  increasing 
returns,  is  an  economy  sufficient  in  itself  to  breed  a  trust,  a 
more  drastic  policy  than  any  which  America  is  yet  prepared  to 
face  may  be  required. 

Few  American  economists,  and  no  American  statesmen,  have 
squarely  faced  the  issue;  those  economists  who  have  faced  it, 
differ  in  judgment.  The  point  at  issue  is  precisely  this.  Every 
one  admits  that  up  to  a  certain  point  a  business  with  a  large 
capital  has  usually  a  net  advantage  in  competing  with  a  smaller 
business.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
great  capitalist  businesses  which  ripen  into  trusts.  But  is  there 
a  limit  to  the  economy  of  mere  size,  so  that,  this  limit  being 
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reached,  any  further  advantages  of  size  are  more  than  offset  by 
waste,  the  business  on  the  whole  now  conforming  to  a  law  of 
diminishing  returns  ?  If  so,  is  this  limit  reached  before  the  size 
of  the  business  has  enabled  it  to  attain  monopoly  ?  Upon  the 
answer  to  this  question  much  depends.  Professor  Ely,  often 
regarded  as  a  Socialist,  holds  that  land  monopoly,  railroad 
illegalities  and  tariff  are  the  sole  supports  of  the  trusts,  the 
advantages  of  mere  size  of  business  evaporating  before  the  stage 
of  monopoly  is  reached;  Professor  Jenks,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  the  advantages  of  mere  size  as  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  support  a  trust. 

The  issue  is  one  of  fact  which  cannot  easily  be  resolved.  For 
it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  find  a  trust  or  strong  corporation 
which  has  not  enjoyed  at  least  one  of  the  artificial  supports  I 
have  named.  This  does  not  prove  that  a  trust  could  not  grow 
without  them,  but  it  distinctly  does  cast  the  onus  probandi 
upon  the  socialist  as  distinguished  from  the  Henry  George  man, 
the  free  trader,  and  the  railroad  reformer. 

I  have  used  the  words  trust  and  monopoly  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  Monopoly  is,  of  course,  entirely  a  matter  of  degree. 
No  American  trust  has  a  monopoly  unqualified  by  some  measure 
of  real  and  direct  competition,  while  potential  competition 
furnishes  a  further  genuine  restraint  upon  the  abuse  of  power 
over  the  consumer.  Even  the  Oil  Trust  has  small  competitors 
over  a  portion  of  its  home  market,  and  one  independent  pipe 
line  still  exists,  competing  for  export  trade.  But  a  growing 
degree  of  monopolist  power  attaches  to  the  great  corporations 
which  I  have  described,  and  the  surviving  competition,  real  and 
potential,  seems  inadequate  to  secure  the  consuming  public 
against  rises  of  price  unwarranted  by  the  cost  of  production. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  Sage  goes  too  far  in  saying,  “If  the 
truth  were  known,  concentration  of  wealth  is  popular  with 
the  masses;”  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  millionaire  has 
been  an  object  of  admiration  rather  than  of  enmity  among 
the  masses.  The  sporting  instinct  in  America  has  been  specially 
directed  towards  the  race  for  wealth,  the  racing  regulations 
are  not  too  particular,  and  the  winner  is  greeted  with  general 
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applause  by  the  millions  of  spectators  who  are  eagerly  seeking 
for  some  chance  of  similar  personal  distinction.  Great  wealth 
and  crooked  methods  of  acquiring  it  have  long  been  familiar, 
and  do  not  disturb  the  popular  complacency.  Though  the 
publicity  given  to  the  formation  of  “combines’*  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  appearance  of  trusts  as  an  issue  of  party 
politics,  are  slowly  educating  the  nation  in  the  real  signifiance 
of  the  new  capitalism,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  fixed  general 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  power  of  the  triangle  of  capitalist 
forces — railroads,  finance,  industrial  trusts — exists  in  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  A  considerable  insurrection  against  the 
dominion  of  local  corporations  handling  municipal  monopolies 
is  everywhere  on  foot  in  the  larger  cities;  spasmodic  revolts 
against  railroad  monopolies  or  discrimination  over  wider  areas 
occur,  but  no  clear  signs  of  a  steady  settled  determination  to 
break  the  power  of  the  great  national  trusts  are  yet  visible. 
There  is  indeed  a  sort  of  socialist  party,  broken  into  many 
groups,  which  takes  as  one  of  its  mottoes,  “Let  the  nation 
own  the  trusts.”  In  the  municipal  and  State  elections  of 
1902  some  300,000  votes  were  cast  throughout  America  for 
“socialist”  candidates,  and  the  rise  of  a  numerically  powerful 
party  in  the  future  must  be  regarded  as  a  possibility.  But 
for  the  present  this  definitely  socialist  sentiment  and  policy 
are  not  a  serious  factor  in  the  situation.  The  feeling  is  rather 
one  of  growing  disquietude  and  perplexity  than  of  urgent  alarm. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  among  thinking  persons  of  all 
classes  that  trusts  have  come  to  stay,  that  they  are  capable 
of  using  anti-social  powers,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  public  methods  of  restraining  them.  So  far  as  any  policy 
is  developing  in  the  general  mind  it  is  based  upon  the  tempera¬ 
mental  individualism  of  the  American,  and  is  directed  towards 
a  restoration  of  the  competition  which  trusts  seek  to  destroy, 
rather  than  at  the  socialization  of  industries  from  which 
competition  is  recognized  to  have  disappeared. 

If  some  sort  of  semblance  of  competition  is  retained,  if  good 
wages  are  paid  and  employees  are  fairly  treated,  if  no  con¬ 
siderable  actual  rise  of  prices  oppresses  the  consumer,  the 
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general  temper  of  Americans  favours  a  policy  of  Laissez  faire, 
A  trust  may  be  a  virtual  monopoly,  it  may  regulate  production 
and  control  local  markets,  it  may  take  for  itself  all  the 
economies  of  improved  methods  of  production,  and  of  the 
elimination  of  expensive  competition,  distributing  them  in 
dividends  on  watered  stock,  but  these  things  will  arouse  no 
effective  sentiment  of  animosity  in  the  public  mind.  The  real 
danger  arises  when  some  great  corporation  opposes  a  laige 
organization  of  labour,  as  in  the  Homestead  6md  the  Pullman 
strikes;  still  more  when  a  rise  of  price  or  a  stoppage  of  supply 
of  some  necessary  or  convenience  of  life  for  ordinary  citizens 
is  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  a  combine  or  a  trust. 
The  rise  in  prices  of  bread,  meat,  and  other  foods  during  the 
last  few  years,  popularly  attributed  to  the  action  of  trusts 
and  rings,  has  probably  done  more  to  arouse  a  common  feeling 
against  combines  than  any  other  incident  save  one.  The 
anthracite  coal  struggle  of  the  winter  of  1902  was  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  entire  movement  of  capitalist  control,  so 
clear  and  full  in  its  outlines  as  to  furnish  a  national  education 
in  the  economics  of  capitalism.  Cheap  foreign  labour,  illegally 
imported  so  as  to  depress  domestic  wages;  illegal  ownership 
of  coal-mines  by  railroads  ;  absolute  control  of  output  and  of 
prices  by  the  carrying  companies  acting  in  secret  but  effective 
concert;  long-protracted  defiance  of  public  convenience  and 
public  opinion  by  the  corporations,  accompanied  by  a  refusal 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  broken  only  by  threats  of  coercion  from 
the  Federal  Government — such  was  the  picture  presented  to 
the  eye  in  the  highly  coloured  press.  The  result  was  a  curious 
revelation  of  that  grountl-swell  of  revolutionary  feeling  which 
always  lurks  in  the  recesses  of  the  easy-going  American  nature. 
Spasmodic  local  riots  were  taking  place,  coal-trucks  were  seized 
and  emptied  by  the  people,  merchants  suspected  of  holding 
back  supplies  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  State  con¬ 
ventions  were  passing  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  coal-mines.  President  Roosevelt,  interfering  in  the 
capacity  of  peacemaker,  effected  his  end  by  threatening  to 
mamh  United  State.s  troops  into  the  mining  district,  in  order 
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to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  mines,  and  to  secure  their 
operation. 

It  is  not  theoretical  objections  to  trusts,  nor  any  plain 
condemnation  of  their  practices,  but  these  uncalculated  incidents 
that  are  likely  to  imperil  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
great  monopolist  corporations.  The  knowledge  of  this  growing 
suspicion  of  the  trusts,  and  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  popular 
passion  which  may  at  any  time  be  directed  against  them,  has 
rapidly  forced  the  trust  issue  on  to  the  stage  of  party  politics. 
Neither  party  has  any  direct  definite  policy  to  ofier.  For  the 
radical  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  trusts  are  not  directly  amenable  to  Federal  legislation 
or  administrative  control.  America  is  brought  up  suddenly 
against  the  essential  inefficiency  of  her  Federal  Constitution. 
The  British  Parliament  is  competent  to  pass  any  measures  it 
deems  necessary  to  control,  to  nationalize,  or  to  destroy  any 
trusts  or  combinations  that  might  arise  in  our  dominions; 
railroads,  mines,  manufactures  are  all  amenable  to  its  supreme 
control.  Not  so  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  only 
great  industry  the  regulation  of  which  is  clearly  within  its 
competency  is  the  railroad,  and  even  there  its  powers  are 
limited  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  the  Constitution  which  gives  power  to  Congress  **  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  states.”  It  is  improbable  that 
so  drastic  a  step  as  the  nationalization  of  railroads  would 
be  approved  as  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  As  for 
the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  financial  corporations,  they  are 
pro])erly  amenable  only  to  the  Government  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  registered.  In  their  actual  economic  structure  and 
operations  most  of  these  “trusts”  are  federal  businesses,  but 
in  their  legal  structure,  they  are  state  creations,  and  are  only 
amenable  to  state  control  In  theory  the  concurrence  of 
several  states  could  doubtless  establish  a  fairly  substantial  body 
of  control,  though  even  then  their  efforts  might  be  reduced 
to  naught  by  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  common 
simultaneous  administration.  In  point  of  fact  such  common 
action  of  states  is  impossible :  states  like  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
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and  West  Virginia  make  a  large  part  of  their  state  revenue 
by  enticing  trusts  to  register  in  their  limits  upon  conditions 
of  loose  legal  regulation.  Volimtary  state  co-operation  is  no 
practicable  substitute  for  Federal  control 
This  known  impotence  of  the  Federal  Government  gives  an 
air  of  unreality  to  the  present  platform  policies  of  the  Federal 
parties.  The  Democratic  p8u*ty  has  been  more  strenuous  in  its 
denunciation  of  trusts  and  in  the  demand  for  drastic  remedies, 
partly  because  the  trusts  are  largely  tariff-bred,  and,  as  such,  are 
Republican  in  the  person  of  their  owners  and  in  the  practical 
support  they  yield ;  partly  because,  of  recent  years,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  hats  become  identified  more  closely  with  “  the  common 
people,”  and  is  more  responsive  to  all  cries  of  popular  discontent. 
The  Bryanist  ebullition,  in  particular,  has  left  behind  an  abiding 
antagonism  to  the  fiirancial  power  of  the  east,  which,  as  we 
saw,  is  a  dominant  factor  in  “  trust  ”  economy.  But  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  American  party  warfare  is  the  fact  that  neither 
party  can  afibrd  to  leave  to  the  other  a  monopoly  of  any  popular 
cry.  A  plank  against  .trusts  has  therefore  figured  for  some  years 
in  Republican  as  well  as  in  Democratic  platforms ;  only  it  is  not 
so  broad  and  is  more  slippery.  This  is  not  mere  “  politics,”  a 
dodge  to  spike  the  enemy’s  gun ;  it  expresses  some  real  feeling 
inside  the  Republican  party.  The  ordinary  quiet  professional 
or  business  msm  in  the  east,  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speculative  finance,  the  farmer  in  New  England  or  the  middle- 
west,  hosts  of  respectable  working  men  in  the  cities.  Republicans 
from  habit  or  conviction,  dislike  intensely  the  visible  control 
which  men  like  Messrs.  Morgan,  Hanna,  Rockefeller  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exercise  over  Republican  policy  and  administration. 
But  while  this  feeling  of  distrust  inside  the  party  is  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  and  genuine,  it  could  not  suffice  to  break  the  control  of 
the  Republican  machine  which  is  protectionist  and  pro-trust. 
More  cogent  forces  compel  the  party  to  action.  Crude  Conser¬ 
vatism  is  impossible  in  America ;  it  is  too  offensive  to  the  people. 
Both  parties  must  move,  or  seem  to  move,  on  all  issues  where 
popular  feeling  is  aroused.  The  Republican  attitude  towards 
trusts,  therefore,  as  also  towards  the  tariff,  is  not  a  do-nothing 
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policy,  but  strives  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  safe  profitable 
reforms  can  only  be  initiated  within  the  Republican  party.  This 
also  is  President  Roosevelt’s  formal  position  as  Republican 
general,  but  with  this  real  difference,  that  he  is  by  temperament 
and  habit  a  practical  reformer  and  means  business,  while  the 
Republican  machine  does  not.  This  is  awkward  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  trust-makers,  who  find  the  control  of  their  policy  taken 
out  of  their  hands  by  the  unfortunate  chance  which  put  in  the 
place  of  their  complaisant  tool,  President  McKinley,  cn  impetuous 
reformer  whom  they  had  carefully  side-tracked  into  the  Vice- 
presidency  to  please  the  people  and  to  keep  him  innocuous. 
The  trust-policy  which  President  Roosevelt  has  developed  is  far 
too  strenuous  to  please  Republican  leaders,  but  they  recognize 
that  the  President  is  too  popular  to  be  safely  curbed  in  the 
present  stage  of  his  career.  Moreover,  he  has  made  one  very 
substantial  concession,  or  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  of  official  Re¬ 
publicanism,  by  ruling  out  tariff  reform  from  his  trust  policy. 
High  tariff,  he  holds,  is  not  a  chief  support  of  trusts ;  and,  if  it 
were,  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  protective  duties  would  injure 
small  independent  manufacturers  more  than  the  trust,  and  by 
the  collapse  of  its  weak  competitors  the  latter  would  be  more 
strongly  entrenched  than  before.  The  argument  is  a  shallow 
one,  but  it  has  enabled  President  Roosevelt  to  set  aside  the 
thorny  issue  which  divides  the  parties,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  what  he  regards  as  a  practical  method  of  abating  the  evils 
connected  with  trusts. 

Considering  that  this  policy,  both  in  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  represents  substantially  the  broadest  current  of  refoitu 
movement  among  the  cautious  majority,  a  brief  account  of  its 
tenor  and  aims  will  be  useful.  As  regards  method,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
looks  to  the  development  of  further  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Here  are  two  passages  from  recent 
speeches : — 

“  Nowadays,  all  the  numerous  corporations  which  1  am  considering 
do  what  is  really  .an  inter-state  business,  and,  as  the  states  have 
proceeded  on  very  different  lines  in  regulating  them,  they  are  often 
organized  in  a  state  in  which  they  do  little  or  no  business,  and  do  au 
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enormous  business  in  other  states  to  the  spirit  of  whose  laws  they  may 
be  openly  antagonistic.”  ‘‘  The  states  must  combine  to  meet  the 
problem  caused  by  the  great  combinations  of  capital,  and  the  easiest 
way  for  the  states  to  combine  is  by  action  through  the  National 
Government.” 

But  what  national  action  ?  The  idea  of  securing  full  general 
powers  by  means  of  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
broached  in  an  early  utterance,  was  speedily  brushed  aside  as 
quite  impracticable.  The  difficulties  of  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  far  too  grave  for  a  practical  party  politician,  who  desires 
to  achieve  something  during  his  tenure  of  office,  to  confront 
them.  The  alternative  is  to  stretch  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  existing  Constitution  over  inter-state  commerce.  Indeed, 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  method  most  accordant  with 
American  precedent  is  to  render  the  “rigid”  Constitution  as 
elastic  as  possible,  by  straining  its  letter  and  its  spirit  as  far  and 
os  fast  as  the  legal  conscience  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  allow. 

One  serious  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  extend  the 
Constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government  “  to  regulate 
commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several  states  ”  so  as  to  secure  some 
general  control  over  trusts.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  of 
1887,  though  amended  several  times,  was  confined  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  railroads  and  other  inter-state  carrying  companies.  But 
the  Sherman  Trust  Act  of  1890  was  intended  to  have  a  far 
wider  scope,  as  its  opening  clause  indicates  : — 

“  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states, 
or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.” 

It  was  hoped  by  many  that  this  Act  would  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  attack  all  trusts  whose  business  engaged  them  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  But  a  series  of  cases  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  clear  that  the  law  is  only  operative  where 
trusts  or  combines  can  be  proved  to  exercise  monopoly  or  restraint 
directly  in  the  inter-state  or  carrying  process  of  their  business, 
and  that  it  furnislies  no  weapon  to  attack  trusts  whose  monopoly 
Vou  XIV.— No.  1.  c 
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lies  in  the  productive  processes.  The  Knight  case  is  the  leading 
instance  which  has  set  the  limits  to  the  operation  of  this  law. 

**  In  the  Knight  case  the  Court  held  that  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
in  production  does  not  necessarily  and  directly  restrain  commerce,  the 
former  being  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  States,  the  latter  alone  to 
that  of  Congress.”  * 

Here,  then,  lies  the  barrier  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Attorney- 
General  Knox  have  set  themselves  to  overcome.  They  must 
stretch  the  Federal  power  over  the  carrying  process  of  a  business 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  reach  into  the  earlier  processes  of  production 
and  the  final  processes  of  sale  where  the  essence  of  monopoly 
commonly  resides.  Mr.  Knox,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  the  active  prosecutor  of  his  plan,  thus  stated  the  situation 
in  October,  1902 : — 

“  If  Congress  under  its  powers  to  regulate  inter-state  commerce  may 
utterly  destroy  a  combination  and  forfeit  its  property  in  inter-state 
transit,  as  the  Sherman  Act  provides,  because  it  restrains  such  com¬ 
merce,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  it  can,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power,  deny  to  a  combination  whose  life  it  cannot  reach  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  inter-state  commerce  except  upon  such  terms 
as  Congress  may  prescribe  to  protect  that  commerce  from  restraint. 
Such  a  regulation  would  operate  directly  on  commerce,  and  only 
indirectly  on  the  instrumentalities  and  operations  of  production.” 

What  Mr.  Knox  is  really  advocating  is  a  stretch  of  Federal 
power  which  shall  withhold  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  from  corporations  whose  restraint  of  commerce 
lies  directly  in  production  and  not  in  commerce.  Every 
manufacturing  trust  or  mining  combine,  even  though  its  pro¬ 
ductive  operations  be  confined  to  a  single  state,  has  mercantile 
agencies  in  various  states,  and  uses  the  mails  for  transacting 
bargains  and  the  railroads  for  carrying  its  raw  materials  and 
its  finished  products  in  execution  of  its  inter-state  contracts.  If 
such  a  trust  enjoys  a  monopoly  in  its  productive  processes,  that 
monopoly,  it  is  argued,  enters,  controls,  and  vitiates  the  com¬ 
mercial  processes.  In  defending  the  latter  the  Federal  power 
has  a  right  to  enter  the  former  processes,  considering  that  the 
'  Reply  of  the  Attomey'Oenerftl,  January  3,  1903. 
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abuse  of  inter-state  commerce  is  directly  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
ductive  processes.  The  Federal  government  may  thus  prohibit 
inter-state  commerce  for  businesses  which  do  not  submit  to  such 
terms  in  relation  to  their  productive  or  mercantile  processes 
as  enable  the  Government  to  defend  their  control  over  commerce. 

Such  is  the  line  of  argument  by  which  the  Government, 
asserting  the  substantial  unity  of  the  several  processes  by  which 
a  trust  conducts  its  business,  seeks  to  fasten  a  Federal  control 
over  the  entire  industry.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
two  measures  were  passed,  known  respectively  as  the  Nelson 
Amendment  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  and  the  Elkin’s 
Law,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  first  instalment  of  this 
new  regulative  policy  of  the  Administration.  The  Federal 
Government  must  have  powers  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  trusts,  to  regulate  the  former  and  to  repress  the  latter : 
such  is  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  position,  and  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  average  good  citizen.  The  portion  of  this 
policy  which  consists  in  strengthening  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  so  as  to.  enable  it  to  enforce  summary  inquisition 
into  railroad  discrimination  and  rebates,  and  to  secure  adequate 
penalties  for  infractions  of  the  law,  requires  no  comment.  The 
really  radical  policy  consists  in  the  experiment  of  stretching  a 
long  arm  from  inter-state  commerce  into  the  recesses  of  produc¬ 
tive  processes  at  the  one  end  and  markets  at  the  other,  which  is 
contained  in  these  measures. 

Not  only  the  method  but  the  substance  of  the  “moderate” 
attack  on  trusts  is  disclosed  in  the  Nelson  and  Elkin’s  lawa  To 
secure  full  publicity  of  business  structure  and  working,  to  forbid 
over-capitalization,  and  to  prevent  the  discrimination  of  rates 
and  prices  which  is  a  chief  instrument  of  monopoly,  will  suffice, 
according  to  the  Administration,  to  break  the  noxious  power  of 
trusts,  and  to  maintain  efiective  competition  in  those  industries 
which  are  tending  towards  concentration  and  monopoly.  This 
view  practically  ignores  the  economic  supports  of  monopoly 
which  I  have  already  enumerated,  and  regards  the  evil  excesses 
of  the  trust  as  illegal  acts  of  force  or  fraud  perpetrated  on  the 
public  through  the  weakness  of  Courts  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
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people.  To  preserve  or  to  restore  genuine  competition  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  fair  field  for  competitors  is  the  underlying  principle. 
“Compel  disclosure  of  accounts,  stop  railroad  discrimination, 
forbid  underselling  so  as  to  crush  competitors,  and  no  trusts 
can  live  except  by  means  of  legitimate  economies  in  which  the 
consumer  must  sheu'e.”  Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  reforming  Republicans.  Publicity  is  their  chief  cry ;  pub¬ 
licity  and  enforcement  of  the  law  will  protect  the  investor  and 
the  consumer !  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  grounds  of  this 
confident  belief.  Though  some  of  the  earlier  trusts  have  been 
conceived  in  darkness  and  bred  in  ill^;ality,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  of  lack  of  publicity  in  the  formation  of  the  two  latest 
and  greatest  combines,  the  Shipping  Combine  and  the  Steel 
Trust ;  nor  is  any  illegality  alleged  of  these  businesses.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  “publicity”  will  prevent  “over 
capitalization  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly 
used.  To  seek  to  compel  a  corporation  to  capitalize  on  the  basis 
of  the  replacement  or  selling  value  of  its  plant  and  stock  with¬ 
out  reckoning  its  good-will  is  an  absurdity;  but  if  good-will 
is  a  legitimate  asset,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  assess  its  value 
save  on  a  basis  of  the  expected  “earning  capacity”  of  the 
business.  This  “earning  capacity”  is  both  the  usual  and  the 
logical  basis  of  capitalization.  Granting  this  basis,  however,  it 
is  evident  that  if,  as  the  result  of  a  combine,  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  raising  prices  or  otherwise  of  earning 
monopoly  profits,  capitalization  on  expected  earnings  implies 
capitalization  on  monopoly  prices.  It  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  publicity,  or  any  explicit  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of 
registering  capital  value,  will  afiect  the  monopoly  power  of  such 
a  combination,  the  profits  it  will  be  able  to  earn,  or  the  real 
capital- value  based  upon  such  profits.  Indeed,  it  is  argued,  with 
some  plausibility,  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Judge  Knapp, 
chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  that  pub¬ 
licity  will  actually  facilitate  the  formation  of  monopolies  by 
enabling  the  strongest  of  a  number  of  hitherto  competing 
businesses  to  know  its  strength,  and  its  weaker  competitors  to 
recognize  their  real  weakness ;  in  such  a  condition  the  stronger 
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will  more  readily  compel  the  weaker  to  come  into  a  combine 
upon  terms  which  he  will  be  able  to  dictate.  Publicity  is  an 
excellent  condition  to  impose  upon  commerce,  bat,  if  trusts  are 
in  any  sense  a  natural  product  of  existing  economic  forces,  it 
will  facilitate  rather  than  impede  their  growth  and  strength. 

The  other  notion  which  underlies  this  policy,  that  of  forcing 
competition  upon  businesses  whose  interests  and  tendencies 
favour  combination,  is  destined  equally  to  prove  futile.  If  the 
clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act  which  prohibit  railroads  from  “  pool¬ 
ing  ”  rates  stands  condemned  by  all  thinking  men  as  unreasonable 
and  impracticable,  how  much  more  foolish  and  difficult  would 
prove  the  task  of  forcing  "fair”  competition  in  the  ordinary 
markets  for  commodities.  To  prohibit  a  business  from  selling 
its  commodities  at  a  lower  cost  than  usual  in  order  to  ruin  com¬ 
petition  in  a  local  maiket  sounds  defensible  on  pure  grounds 
uf  equity ;  but  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation  must  prove 
as  difficult  as  to  revive  the  administration  of  the  ancient  laws 
against  engrossing,  forestalling,  and  re-grating,  which  were 
directed  against  closely  analogous  methods  of  monopoly. 

Elxcept  so  far  as  railroad  discrimination  and  rebates  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  policy,  based  on  the  false  hypothesis  that  the  roots 
of  an  anti-social  combination  lie  in  illegal  force  and  fraud,  is 
destined  to  futility.  Publicity  can  furnish  no  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  investor  against  miscalculation  or  misrepresentation 
of  real  earning-capacity,  or  to  the  consumer  against  enhanced 
prices  due  to  a  practical  control  over  an  industry ;  the  purchase 
of  the  highest  legal  skill  by  corporations  will  continually  enable 
these  businesses  to  evade,  or  safely  to  transgress,  laws  which 
aim  at  compelling  them  to  compete  when  it  is  their  interest  to 
combine,  or  at  compelling  them  to  practice  uniformity  of  prices 
when  it  is  their  interest  to  discriminate. 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  method  of  legislative  control  is 
vitiated  by  an  ignorance  of  the  real  significance  of  the  economic 
facts  and  forces  which  dominate  the  situation — i.e.  the  control  of 
natural  sources  of  supply,  the  taritf,  franchises  and  patent  laws, 
and,  finally,  the  power  exercised  by  gigantic  established  busi¬ 
nesses  to  repress  incipient  coin[>etition  of  outside  capital.  The 
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real  significance  of  the  recent  legislative  action  consists  in  the 
forging  of  a  new  instrument  of  Federal  power,  which,  if  it  pass 
the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  prove  to  be  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  some  future  Democratic  or  even  Socialistic 
Administration  that  will  use  it  for  a  more  radical  solution  of  the 
issue  of  the  trust. 

J.  A.  Hobson. 


IS  FREE  TRADE  A  FALLACY? 


For  more  than  fifty  years  England  has  been  preaching  the 
gospel  of  universal  free  trade  without  making  a  single 
convert.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  early  apostles  of  the  movement  seem  to  have  confidently 
expected  that  in  a  few  years’  time  they  would  gain  the  assent  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  “  Nothing,”  says  Professor  Fawcett, 
himself  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  cause, — 

“  could  exceed  the  confidence  with  which  it  was  predicted  that  when 
England  had  once  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  commerce, 
other  countries  would  be  led  to  follow  her  example  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  self-interest.” 

Even  as  late  as  1887,  John  Bright  could  write  : — 

“  The  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  breaking  down,  and  must  break 
down.  If  the  protectionists  of  America  could  persuade  or  permit  the 
Government  to  spend  annually  twenty  millions  sterling  on  a  great  army 
and  a  great  navy,  their  tariff  might  be  sustained,  but,  that  being 
impossible,  the  tariff  must  be  reformed,  and  some  approach  will  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.” 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  this  confident  prediction 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  neither 
Germany,  France,  nor  the  United  States  seem  in  the  least 
disposed  to  abandon  the  policy  of  rigid  protection. 

One  of  two  alternatives  must  necessarily  and  logically  follow. 
Either  the  gospel  of  free  trade  must  be  false,  or  the  method  of 
preaching  it  must  be  erroneous.  It  may  of  course  be  argued 
that  there  is  a  third  possible  alternative,  and  that  the  error  lies 
not  with  the  gospel  or  its  exposition,  but  with  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  preached.  A  little  consideration  will,  however,  prove 
that  this  alternative  is  impossible.  Free  trade  as  preached  by 
England  has  been  rejected,  not  only  by  the  greatest  and  most 
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intelligent  of  foreign  nations,  but  also  by  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies  all  over  the  world.  Even  if  our  insular  prejudices  could 
allow  us  to  believe  that  Germans  and  Frenchmen  are  intel* 
lectually  so  immeasurably  our  inferiors  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  the  truth  which  is  clear  to  ourselves  (which  can  surely  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  reasonably  tenable),  we  should  even  then  have 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  our  own  sons  in  every 
part  of  the  world — men,  that  is  to  say,  possessed  of  exactly  the 
same  mental  racial  endowment  as  ourselves,  are  afflicted  with 
precisely  the  same  blindness  as  our  Continental  neighbours. 

There  remain,  then,  the  two  alternatives  already  mentioned. 
But  the  former  is  surely  equally  untenable.  Free  trade  (by 
which  I  mean  the  mutual  free  exchange  of  commodities)  is  based 
on  the  most  simple  and  obvious  truism — namely,  that  the  world 
will  produce  the  greatest  maximum  possible  at  any  given  time, 
if  every  country  produces  that  which  it  is  by  nature  most  fitted 
to  produce.  It  would  seem,  then,  from  a  priori  reasoning  alone, 
that  there  must  be  a  flaw  in  the  methods  of  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  examine 
these  methods,  and  to  show  that  on  examination  this  is  actually 
the  case. 

The  actual  facts  in  connexion  with  the  propagation  of  the 
free  trade  idea  are  certainly  somewhat  remarkable.  England, 
up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was,  like  her  Continental 
neighbours,  a  protectionist  nation.  Economists  like  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  were  regarded  as  mere  doctrinaires.  When  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  first  seriously  mooted.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  (according  to  Professor  Fawcett)  the  cordial 
approval  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  that — 

**  daring  his  long  life  it  had  been  his  lot  to  hear  many  mad  things 
proposed,  but  the  maddest  of  all  the  mad  things  to  which  he  had  ever 
had  to  listen  was  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  corn  laws.” 

It  required  a  period  of  exceptional  severity  and  scarcity,  with 
the  additional  prospect  of  a  threatened  famine  in  Ireland,  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  and  incidentally  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  free  trade  as  the  basis  of  England’s 
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fiscal  policy.  Bat  when  the  change  was  made  it  was  complete 
and  thorough ;  England  became  and  remained  a  free  trader,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  by  the  civilized  world  seemed 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  to  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period.  This  belief  was  certainly,  from  one  aspect,  justified 
by  experience.  No  gospel,  which  had  the  hall-mark  of  truth, 
haid  ever  been  preached  without  making  converts.  The  period 
of  probation,  that  is  to  say  the  period  between  the  publication 
of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
free  trade  formula  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  passed  away.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that,  when  through  its  acceptance  by  England 
as  a  part  of  her  national  policy  free  trade  had  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  the  conversion  of  other  nations  would  speedily 
follow  suit  But  unfortunately  the  discretion  of  the  apostles 
of  the  movement  was  not  equal  to  their  zeal.  It  is  easy,  of 
course,  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  But  there  are  certain  great 
principles  of  international  conduct  which  cannot  be  ignored 
with  impunity.  Of  none  of  these  has  the  soundness  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  by  innumerable  experience  than  that  which 
is  embodied  in  the  maxim,  “  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium.”  In 
other  words,  you  must  “  fight  for  a  principle,”  if  you  wish  to 
see  it  ultimately  triumphant.  The  apostles  of  free  trade  adopted 
exactly  an  opposite  course.  But  even  the  best  of  causes  must 
be  defended,  not  only  with  vigour,  but  wisdom.  To  make  large 
and  sweeping  prophecies  in  matters  where  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  certainty  is  to  place  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
champions  of  the  movement  did  when  they  so  unhesitatingly 
asserted  the  near  approach  of  universal  free  trade.  Let  me 
quote  from  Professor  Fawcett,  one  of  the  most  sober  of  their 
own  school,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

“  During  the  memorable  debates  which  took  place  thirty  years  since, 
when  the  financial  reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  before  Parliament, 
it  was  again  and  again  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  all  commercial 
countries  would  soon  be  eagerly  striving  to  share  with  England  the 
advantage  of  buying  in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market. 
Even  as  recently  as  186U,  when  the  French  commercial  treaty  was  on 
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the  eve  of  ratification,  its  author  declared  that  *  nothing  would  be  able 
to  withstand  the  moral  contagion  of  the  example  of  England  and  France 
acting  together  on  the  principles  of  free  trade  ; '  and  he  predicted  that 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  free  trade  ‘  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  two  countries.'  ”  ^ 

Moreover,  not  content  with  giving  vent  to  predictions  of 
this  perilous  kind,  the  apostles  of  free  trade  at  the  same  time 
indulged  in  large  and  sweeping  economic  assertions,  on  matters 
which  were  still  open  to  question,  while  they  treated  all  who 
differed  from  them  in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  the  reverse 
of  conciliatory.  Let  me  quote  from  Professor  Fawcett  again : — 

“  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  discussing  the  subject  English  free  traders 
frequently  adopt  a  tone  which  is  not  calculated  to  convince  those  who 
differ  from  them.  When  protectionists  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
either  solely  prompted  by  a  desire  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends,  or  when  they  are 
derided  as  the  victims  of  economic  fallacies  so  transparent  that  they 
ought  not  to  mislead  a  child,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  so 
many  years  since  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  were  ardent 
protectionists,  and  the  fallacies  for  which  we  now  feel  so  much  con¬ 
tempt  were  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  countrymen.” 

Again,  instead  of  realizing  that  the  essence  of  free  trade  was 
mutuality,  and  that  the  ultimate  and  legitimate  goal  of  their 
aspirations  should  be  the  free  and  mutual  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities  between  all  civilized  nations,  the  apostles  of  Cobdenism, 
at  a  very  early  date,  became  content  with  the  attainment  of  an 
incomplete  and  imperfect  substitute.  So  enamoured  were  they 
with  the  principle  which  they  were  advocating,  that  the  very 
fervour  of  their  belief  blinded  their  mental  vision,  and  led  them 
to  imagine  that  a  partial  and  imperfect  application  of  the 
principle  was  as  worthy  of  admiration  and  support  as  that  free 
and  universal  exchange  of  commodities  which  Adam  Smith  had 
shown  to  be  the  true  ideal.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  perver¬ 
sion  of  a  great  and  noble  principle  been  carried,  that  the  more 
fanatical  section  of  this  school  are,  I  believe,  actually  prepared 
to  maintain  that,  were  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  principle 
'  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  (1879.) 
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of  free  trade  with  the  outside  world,  it  would  be  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  mother  country.  So  far,  in  fact,  has  a  mis¬ 
guided  and  distorted  enthusiasm  blinded  the  extremists  of  this 
school,  that  they  seem  prepared  to  endorse  a  proposition  which, 
if  true,  would  afford  the  most  complete  and  scathing  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  which  they  advocate.  The 
real  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  fundamental  and  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  trade  is  mutuality,  and  the  omission  of  this  obvious 
fact  with  regard  to  free  trade  is  in  itself  alone  enough  to  account 
for  the  little  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  extension  of 
the  doctrine  so  inadequately  and  imperfectly  preached. 

But  grave  as  have  been  the  consequences  of  this  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  true  history  of  free  trade — namely,  its  fundamental 
and  essential  mutuality, — the  practical  results  of  this  one-sided 
presentment  of  a  noble  and  beneficent  idea  have  been  even  more 
serious.  To  make  protection  advantageous  to  any  protectionist 
nation  is  clearly  to  put  a  premium  on  protection.  This  is  what 
England  has  done,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  one,  but  of  every 
protectionist  nation.  She  has  invited  them  one  and  all  to  trade 
freely  within  her  borders.  To  each  of  them  she  has  practically 
said,  “  Carry  out  your  protectionist  theories  to  any  extent  you 
will  within  the  limits  of  your  own  country ;  within  the  limits  of 
my  shores  you  shall  still  be  permitted  to  trade  as  freely  as  you 
can  desire.”  The  practical  consequence  of  this  policy  has  been 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  If  you  place  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  most  favourable  and  advantageous  light,  how  can 
you  expect  to  make  converts  of  protectionists  ?  Take  the  case 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  By  the  protective 
tariffs  of  the  Union,  the  American  manufacturer  has  assured 
to  him  a  market  of  70  millions  of  persons,  practically  secured 
from  outside  competition.  By  the  present  fiscal  policy  of 
England,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  a.ssured  to  him  another  market 
of  40  millions  of  persons.  Now,  one  of  the  first  necessities  of 
economy  in  manufacturing  is  the  power  to  manufacture  on  a 
very  large  scale.  By  England’s  present  policy,  the  American 
manufacturer  has  two  large  markets  open  to  him,  comprising,  in 
the  aggregate,  110  millions  of  persons ;  and  in  the  larger  of  these 
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two  markets  he  is  absolutely  protected  against  outside  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  English  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
only  a  market  of  40  millions,  and  even  in  that  market  he  is 
exposed  to  the  entire  competiti(m  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  protectionist  manufacturer  has, 
under  such  conditions,  an  enduring  advantage  in  the  fact  that, 
being  able  to  cater  for  a  very  much  larger  body  of  customers,  he 
can  manufacture  more  cheaply  ?  Is  it  not  also  certain  that,  so 
long  as  a  protectionist  manufacturer  has  this  advantage  secured 
to  him,  he  is  certain  to  continue  a  firm  believer  in  the  merits 
of  protection  ?  Could  any  more  ingenious  scheme  have  been 
devised  for  retarding  the  spread  of  free  trade  principles  than  by 
making  protection  increasingly  advantageous  to  its  practitioners? 

The  essence  of  trade,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  mutuality. 
To  call  any  system  "  free  trade  ”  from  which  the  principle  of 
mutuality  is  so  conspicuously  absent  is  as  absurd  as  it  has 
proved  pi*actically  unworkable.  And  if  ever  free  trade  is  to 
accomplish  the  beneficent  task  of  which  I  at  least  believe  it  is 
capable,  namely  the  extension  of  unrestricted  mutual  commerce 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  imperfect  conception  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  concerning  its  real  and  fundamental  characteristic  will 
have  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  fact  will  have  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  “  free  trade  with  free  traders  ”  is  the  primary  and 
essential  desideratum.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note  how  prone 
English  reformers  are  to  allow  the  real  nature  and  object  of  a 
movement  to  be  obscured  by  the  false  application  of  a  name. 
There  is  no  subject  of  greater  national  importance  than  the 
scientific  reform  of  the  liquor  trafiic.  There  is  no  subject  where 
reform  has  been  more  hampered  and  impeded  by  the  arbitrary 
and  fictitious  application  of  a  single  word.  Till  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  progress  for  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  was 
well-nigh  completely  arrested  by  the  way  in  which  the  word 
“  temperance  ”  was  misused  in  the  mouth  of  pei*sons  who,  whether 
they  were  local  optionists  or  prohibitionists,  were  really  advo¬ 
cating  something  very  different  from  moderation.  Mutatis 
mtUemdis,  the  same  remark  largely  applies  to  “  free  trade.” 
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The  grand  and  beneficent  principle,  by  which  alone  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  mankind  can  be  assured,  has  been  degraded  and 
distorted  to  such  an  extent  that  its  original  purpose  is  well-nigh 
forgotten.  How  can  we  wonder  that  such  a  mongrel  system 
has  f^ed  to  make  any  converts  ? 

Again,  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  same 
school  to  disregard  all  other  factors,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
free  trade  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the 
greatest  and  most  widely  diffused  social  prosperity.  Free  trade, 
in  other  words,  is  a  social  but  not  necessarily  a  national  policy ; 
and  there  may  be  occasions  when  the  national  welfare  may 
demand  a  temporary  cessation  of,  or  a  temporary  exception  to, 
the  rule.  The  most  obvious  case  is  that  of  war.  However 
desirable  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  in  time  of  war  such  free  exchange  must,  as  between  the 
belligerent  parties,  come  to  a  temporary  end.  In  the  same 
way,  as  against  protectionist  countries,  a  systematic  policy  of 
national  emigration  might  render  a  policy  of  discrimination  both 
expedient  and  justifiable,  even  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  formidable  results  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  policy  of  the  United  States  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  apparently  high  wages  produced  by  that  system  have 
attracted  by  far  the  Itu'ger  proportion  of  British  emigrants  to 
the  shores  of  what  is,  after  all,  an  alien  nation.  For  many 
years  past  we  have  been  sending  to  the  States  a  yearly  average 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants,  who  have  been  as 
much  lost  to  the  empire  as  if  they  had  never  been  born  within 
its  limits.  According  to  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  every 
one  of  these  emigrants  is  worth  £150  to  the  country  where  he 
settles ;  so  that  one  result  of  this  policy,  by  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  States  have  been  enabled  to  secure  a  double 
market  for  their  goods,  has  been  a  yearly  free  gift  of  fifteen 
millions  sterling  for  which  we  obviously  get  no  return.  To  this 
loss  must  be  added  the  fact  that  these  emigrants  practically 
cease  to  be  purchasers  of  British  goods.  Had  the  markets  of 
England  been  open  only  to  her  own  colonies  and  to  free  trade 
nations,  one  of  two  results  must  have  occurred.  Blither  the 
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tariff  of  the  United  States  would  have  broken  down  (in  which 
case  the  market  for  British  manufactures  would  have  enormously 
expanded),  or  a  large  portion  of  the  British  emigrants  who  under 
present  conditions  selected  the  United  States  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  one  or  other  of  the  British  colonies.  It  seems  certain, 
for  instance,  that,  had  the  States  under  such  conditions  still 
persisted  in  a  policy  of  high  protection,  British  emigration  to 
Canada  would  have  been  enormously  accelerated ;  because  in 
that  case  a  great  impulse  would  have  been  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  also  to  Canadian  manufactures, 
by  their  free  admission  into  the  markets  of  the  mother  country 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  what  an  extent  the  advocacy  of  our 
present  methods  has  affected  its  most  temperate  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  supporters.  To  attribute  to  protection  faults  which  are 
not  inherent  in  the  system  is  really  rather  to  weaken  than  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  free  trade.  Yet  even  Professor  Fawcett 
has  succumbed  to  this  temptation,  as  the  following  passage  will 
show : — 

“The  tendency  of  protection  must  necessarily  be  to  deprive  the 
population  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  maintained  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  any  improvements  in  productive  industry  which  may  be 
introduced  into  other  countries.  ...  In  the  absence  of  protection,  the 
home  manufacturer  who  found  himself  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
consequence  of  his  foreign  competitor  having  adopted  some  mechanical 
improvement  would  endeavour  to  improve  his  own  manufacture,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  bis  goods  at  the  same  rate  as  the  foreigner.  It  would 
thus  become  a  trial  of  skill  against  skill,  instead  of  a  competition  of 
skill  against  restriction.”  ^ 

Now,  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  this  passage  suggests, 
at  least  by  implication,  that  a  protective  policy  will  have  a 
narrowing  and  cramping  effect  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  nation  adopting  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  implication  is 
completely  disproved  by  the  case  of  the  United  States,  whose 
external  policy  is  that  of  extreme  and  determined  protection. 
Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  is  no  country 
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where  manufacturing  ingenuity  has  been  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  in  this,  the  very  home  and  shrine  of  organized  pro¬ 
tection.  Another  argument  advanced  by  the  extreme  supporters 
of  our  present  system  is  that  “  the  circumstances  of  England’s 
foreign  trade  are  such  that  a  policy  of  retaliation  on  her  part, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  impracticable.”  ^  Now,  no  one  will 
accuse  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  of  any  disloyalty  to 
the  grand  principle  of  ”  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,”  which,  in 
the  words  of  Dugald  Stuart,  **  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  his  work 
to  recommend,”  yet  he  certainly  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
possibility  of  retaliation  being  under  certain  circumstances  both 
desirable  and  practicable. 

“  There  may  be  good  policy,”  he  writes,  **  in  retaliation  of  this  kind, 
when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great 
foreign  market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the  transitory 
inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of 
goods.”  * 

Surely  these  wise  and  weighty  words  of  Adam  Smith  represent 
the  true  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  short-sighted  and  narrow¬ 
minded  policy  of  the  doctrinaires,  who  do  not  see  that  it  may 
be  well  worth  while  to  suffer  a  temporary  inconvenience,  if  an 
ultimate  expansion  of  unrestricted  commerce  can  thereby  be 
gsuned.  If  experience  can  be  regarded  as  the  true  test,  there 
seems  every  reason  for  believing  that,  had  this  policy  been 
adopted  in  the  past,  the  United  States  would  never  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  impose  against  us  such  unjust  and  prohibitory  tariffs. 
We  are  far  too  good  customers  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner, 
if  we  showed  the  slightest  resentment  In  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
an  excellent  example  is  given  of  what  would  be  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy  on  our  part,  namely,  ”  the 
recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market.” 

1697  the  English  prohibited  the  importatiou  of  bone-lace,  the 
manufacture  of  Flanders.  The  Gk>vernmeut  of  that  country,  at  that 

'  Fawcett,  f’nt  TraeU  and  ProUetion,  p.  69. 
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time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the  importation 
of  English  woollens.  In  1700  the  prohibition  of  importing  bone-lace 
into  England  was  taken  off,  upon  the  condition  that  the  importation  of 
the  English  woollens  into  Flanders  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  before.” 

The  legitimacy  of  retaliation  as  a  means  to  the  extension  of 
unrestricted  trades  is  thus  no  new  doctrine,  but  is  supported  by 
all  the  authority  derivable  from  the  founder  and  expounder  of 
the  free  trade  idea.  Amongst  modem  British  statesmen  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes  must  be  credited  with  the  first  practical 
application  of  the  principle.  And  nowhere  is  the  absurdity  of 
England’s  present  attitude  more  ably  pointed  out  than  in  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Chartered 
Company  on  January  18, 1895 : — 

“What  is  your  trade  with  the  United  States — sixty  millions  of  your 
own  people  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Your  exports  are  about  £40,000,000 
per  annum.  Now  in  Africa  and  Egypt  we  have  only  600,000  whites 
with  us,  and  I  do  not  think  the  natives  are  very  great  consumers — but 
you  are  up  to  £20,000,000.  Yon  are  doing  £20,000,000  with  those 
two  small  dependencies,  as  against  £40,000,000  with  another  creation 
of  yours  which  has  shut  your  own  goods  out,  and  only  takes  £40,000,000 
from  you.  If  it  had  given  a  fair  chance  to  your  trade  you  would  be 
doing  £150,000,000  with  the  United  States  to  your  own  advantage  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  American  people.” 

According  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  then,  the  actual  loss  to  our 
export  trade  by  the  high  tariff  of  the  United  States  was  eight 
years  ago  over  one  hundred  million  sterling  a  year.  Of  course 
his  figures  can  only  be  approximately  correct,  for  the  actual  loss 
incurred  is  incapable  of  positive  demonstration ;  but  that  it  is 
very  large  no  reasonable  economist  will  surely  deny.  Yet,  if 
past  experience  is  worth  anything,  this  loss  is  not  inevitable,  and 
at  least  a  portion  of  it  could  be  recovered  by  a  retaliation 
instituted  ‘  for  the  recovery  of  that  great  foreign  market.’  But 
in  the  many  pages  which  Professor  Fawcett  devoted  to  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  retaliation  could  not  be  beneficial  to 
England,  he  totally  neglected  the  consideration  of  its  effect  on 
the  nation  against  whom  it  might  be  employed  in  compelling  it 
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to  reduce  its  duties.  In  other  words,  he  failed  to  see  that  retalia¬ 
tion  could  be  used  except  as  a  permanent  weapon  of  protection ; 
whereas  Adam  Smith  has  clearly  shown  that  its  real  use  is  as  a 
temporary  weapon  to  secure  the  reduction  of  foreign  duties. 
Moreover,  not  only  did  Fawcett  omit  to  consider  its  value  as  a 
lever  for  the  reduction  of  hostile  tariffs,  but  he  practically 
limited  his  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  raw  material.  How¬ 
ever  true  it  may  have  been  in  1879  that  “  the  amount  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  which  is  sent  from  America  to  Eingland  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  could  make  scarcely  any  difference  if 
this  particular  part  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  were 
to  cease  altogether,”  it  certainly  can  hardly  be  considered  the 
case  now,  especially  if  in  “  England  ”  we  include  the  British 
colonies. 

Under  the  present  system  the  import  of  goods  from  the 
United  States  into  Great  Britain  is  not  only  largely  in  excess  of 
our  exportation,  but  is  increasing  rapidly.  If  we  had  mutual 
free  trade  this  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for  mutual  con¬ 
gratulation,  because  it  is  practically  certain  that  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  increase  in  our  exports  to  the  States ;  but  under 
a  tariff  which  is  well-nigh  prohibitory  such  a  desirable  expansion 
is  impossible.  The  effect  of  a  high  protective  tariff  being  largely 
to  enhance  the  price  of  goods  which  are  admitted,  it  is  clear  that 
English  goods  under  such  circumstances  become  a  luxury,  only 
to  be  purchased  by  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  States,  because 
they  are  prepared  in  order  to  secure  an  exceptionally  good 
article  to  pay  an  exceptionally  high  price.  But  for  the  man  of 
moderate  means  this  is  not  practicable,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  (who  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  our  best  customers)  are  debarred  from 
purchasing  our  goods  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  England  being  a  “  creditor  ”  and  the 
United  States  a  "  debtor  ”  nation,  the  excess  of  American  exports 
to  England  over  American  imports  from  England  is  bound  to  be 
large.  But  this  plea  does  not  seem  to  account  for  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  as  the  following  table  of  exports  and  imports 
for  seven  years  will  show. 

VoL.  XIV.— No.  1.  D 
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18M  .. 

UniMd  SUtet  exports 
to  Oreet  Brttiun. 

..  89,607,392  .. 

United  Stetes  imports 
from  Greet  Britain. 

..  30,775,466 

1895  .. 

86,548,860  .. 

..  44,067,703 

1896  .. 

..  106,347.349  .. 

.  . 

..  32,035,784 

1897  . . 

..  113,041,627  .. 

. .  37,933,917 

1898  .. 

..  126,062,155  . . 

..  28,534,477 

1899  .. 

. .  120,081,188  . . 

. .  34,975,472 

1900  .. 

..  138,789,261  .. 

..  37,343,955 

1901  .. 

. .  141,015,465  . . 

..  37,650,050 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  a  creditor  nation  to  a  large  extent 
receives  satisfaction  for  the  debts  owing  to  it  by  the  exports  of 
the  debtor  nation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  nation 
whose  exports  to  any  particular  country  largely  exceed  its  im¬ 
ports  from  that  country  must  necessarily  be  indebted  to  that 
country.  The  country  whose  exports  exceed  its  imports  may  be 
merely  adding  to  its  own  credit  It  is  perfectly  certain,  fur 
instance,  if  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy 
with  Great  Britain  from  January  1, 1904,  that  during  the  year 
1904  there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Can  it  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  fact  of  the  United  States  adopting  a  policy  of  free  trade 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  paying  their  debts  to 
us  ?  Yet  this  is  what  would  happen,  supposing  the  “  debtor  and 
creditor  nation  ”  theory  is  universally  correct.  It  seems,  indeed, 
very  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  America  can  be  so 
largely  indebted  to  England  as  this  theory  would  indicate.  A 
country  which  is  anxious  to  invest  its  surplus  capital  in  another 
countiy  can  hardly  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  deeply  indebted 
to  that  country.  In  any  case  it  is  hardly  probable  that  America 
is  more  indebted  to  us  now  than  she  was  in  1895.  Since  that 
time,  according  to  the  “  debtor  and  creditor  ”  theory,  she  has  paid 
off  several  hundred  millions  of  indebtedness.  How,  then,  on  this 
theory  alone,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  1901  the 
excess  of  her  British  exports  over  her  imports  was  so  much 
larger  than  in  a  year  when,  according  to  that  theory,  she  must 
have  been  several  hundred  millions  more  in  debt  than  at  the 
present  time  ?  Surely,  then,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  the  excess  of  the  latter’s  exports 
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must  be  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  protectionist  nation, 
with  the  super-added  advantage  of  trading  in  an  external  free 
trade  market.  In  other  words,  the  present  diflerence  between 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  in  her  trade  with 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  not  solely  due  (if  it  be  due  at  all)  to 
the  fact  .that  she'is  a  “  debtor  nation  ”  trading  with  a  "  creditor 
nation,”  but  is  largely  (if  not  altogether)  owing  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  protectionist  policy  which  England’s  present  fiscal 
attitude  occasions. 

Of  course,  to  argue,  as  the  extreme  protectionists  are  inclined 
to  do,  that,  because  England’s  total  exports  are  far  below  her 
total  imports,  she  is  therefore  living  on  her  capital,  is  an  un¬ 
reasonable  assumption,  because  they  omit  two  important  factors 
— first,  that  a  large  part  of  England’s  wealth  is  derived  from  her 
being  a  banking  and  also  a  carrying  nation,  and,  secondly,  that 
an  enormous  number  of  capitalists  from  the  United  States,  India, 
and  the  colonies,  live  in  England  and  spend  there  the  revenues 
derived  from  outside  sources.  But  it  is  surely  equally  unreason¬ 
able  to  argue  that,  because  England  is  not  becoming  bankrupt 
from  the  excess  of  her  imports  over  her  exports,  that  excess 
must  therefore  be  a  desii’able  thing.  England  may  be  becoming 
more  wealthy  under  the  present  system,  but  that  is  not  the 
really  important  question.  The  real  question  surdy  ia  not 
whether  England  ia  becoming  more  wealthy,  hut  whether  she  ia 
becoming  as  much  more  wealthy  aa  she  might  become  if  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  not  being  closed  against  her.  England, 
in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  three  nations — a  banking  nation,  a 
carrying  nation,  and  a  manufacturing  nation  (I  omit  her  aspect 
as  an  agricultural  nation,  because  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  present  argument).  Though  her  highest  prosperity 
is  only  attainable  when  each  of  those  three  capacities  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  it  is  clear  that,  provided  the  first  two  are 
in  a  flourishing  state,  a  less  healthy  condition  as  regards  the 
third  will  not  necessarily  impoverish  her.  Her  satisfactory 
position  qua  banking  and  qvH  carrying  nation  may  even  enable 
her  to  achieve  a  large  measure  of  progressive  prosperity.  But 
she  cannot  attaun  the  highest  prosperity  if  her  progress  qua 
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manufacturing  nation  is  retarded  and  impeded  by  hostile 
tariffs. 

It  was  surely  to  meet  just  such  a  case  as  this  that  Adam 
Smith  anticipated  that  a  policy  of  retaliation  might  be  both 
justifiable  and  salutary.  Yet  now,  when  much  less  drastic 
measures  are  proposed,  the  cry  is  immediately  raised  by  the 
successors  of  the  Cobdenite  school  that  “  this  policy  involves  of 
necessity  the  return  to  protection.”  Lord  Spencer,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  assertion,  proceeds  to  ask — 

Are  we,  for  the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  ten  millions  of  our  Colonial 
fellow'Subjects,  to  imperil  the  much  larger  trade  with  foreign  countries 
which  is  essential  to  the  forty  millions  of  our  people  at  home  ?  ”  Two 
more  instances  of  the  same  character  are  worth  quoting.  Thus 
Sir  Edward  Grey  states,  “  It  is  mere  quibbling  to  pretend  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  mean  anything  less  than  a  complete 
change  from  free  trade  to  protection.  ...  I  dread  the  practical  con¬ 
sequences  of  applying  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  In  my  opinion 
these  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  even¬ 
tually  the  break-up  of  the  British  empire.”  Similarly,  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon  declares  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  new  fiscal  policy  is  contrary 
to  the  free  trade  policy  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  industrial 
prosperity,”  and  “  that  it  would  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  raw 
material.” 

If  these  statements  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  all 
alike  consist  of  two  distinct  charges :  (i.)  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposed  revision  of  our  fiscal  methods  necessarily  means  a  return 
to  protection,  and  (ii.)  that  that  policy  will  imperil  the  welfare 
of  the  empire.  The  Spectator,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
semi-official  mouth-piece  of  this  school,  even  goes  further,  and  in 
an  article  entitled  “  Tied-House  Imperialism,”  says,  “  Let  the 
empire  go  forward  on  the  old  lines  of  liberty  and  free  trade,  and 
the  empire  may  face  her  future  without  fear.”  This  is  certainly 
begging  the  question  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  precisely  because 
we  have  not  got  free  trade  even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  that  on  our  present  methods  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it,  that 
a  revision  of  our  present  fiscal  policy  seems  desirable.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  do  not,  of 
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coarse,  go  quite  so  far  as  this ;  but  they  equally  assume  that  the 
interpretation  which  they  choose  to  put  on  the  words  “  free  trade  ” 
must  be  correct.  What  possible  right  can  any  particular  school 
or  sect  have  to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  put  their  own 
interpretation  on  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  ?  If  any  one’s  inter¬ 
pretation  must  be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  this  regard,  it  is 
surely  the  interpretation  of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
In  his  original  proposal  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  for  free  trade 
throughout  the  British  empire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  put  into  practice  the  precepts  of  Adam  Smith,  as  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations  will  show : — 

(1)  “  Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of  free  exporta¬ 
tion  and  free  importation,  the  different  states  into  which  a  great 
continent  was  divided  would  so  far  resemble  the  different  provinces  of 
a  great  empire"  (p.  421).  (2)  “The  extension  of  the  custom-house 
laws  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it  was 
accompanied,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  extension  of  the 
freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to 
both.  .  .  .  The  trade  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  custom-house 
laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present. 
The  British  empire  tcould  thus  afford  within  itself  an  immense  internal 
marhet  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  different  provinces.^ 
So  great  an  extension  of  market  would  soon  compensate,  both  to  Ireland 
and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  suffer  from  the  increase  of  the 
duties  of  the  customs”  (p.  749). 

These  passages,  I  think,  prove  not  only  that  onuhud  free  trade 
was  Adam  Smith’s  ideal,  but  also  that  he  realized  the  supreme 
importance  of  free  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  This 
is  apparently  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ideal  too;  and  to  assert  dog¬ 
matically  that  his  policy  of  necessity  involves  the  return  to 
protection  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  Lord  Spencer’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  for  the  doubtful  benefit  of  ten  millions  of  our  Colonial 
fellow-subjects  we  should  imperil  the  much  larger  trade  which 
is  essential  to  the  forty  millions  at  home  appears  equally  weak 
if  we  examine  the  facts.  British  external  trade  is  already 
carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  hostile  tariffs ;  and  so  far  from  getting 

‘  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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worse  treatment  under  a  system  of  retaliation  such  as  was 
suggested  by  Adam  Smith,  it  is  practically  certain  that  we 
would  immediately  receive  that  consideration  which  has  been 
deliberately  abandoned  by  the  policy  of  the  Cobden  school. 

I  am  now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  my  article  is  headed.  Free  trade — the  free  and  mutual 
interchange  of  commodities  advocated  by  Adam  Smith — is  neither 
a  failure  nor  a  fallacy.  It  is  based  on  a  perfectly  obvious,  and 
certain  principle,  and  only  by  its  practical  extension  can  the 
fullest  measure  of  progress  and  prosperity  be  assured  to  the 
world.  But  the  gospel  as  originally  set  forth  has  been  degraded 
by  a  blind  and  misguided  enthusiasm.  That  one-sided  and 
impartial  representation  never  has  and  never  will  make  con¬ 
verts.  Rather  does  it  put  a  premium  on  protection  by  making 
protection  advantageous  to  its  practitioners.  And  if  ever  free 
trade  is  to  accomplish  those  noble  and  beneficent  purposes  for 
which  it  seems  destined,  we  must  alter  our  present  methods  of 
declaring  it,  and  revert  to  the  pure  and  original  gospel  as  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Adam  Smith. 

R.  E.  Macnaghten. 

Tasmania. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  FREE-TRADERS  TO  ATTAIN 
THEIR  IDEAL.* 


SO  many  side  issues  have  been  raised  in  discussing  our  fiscal 
policy,  that  I  desire,  by  briefly  stating  the  position  I  take 
personally,  to  confine  attention  to  the  precise  topic  with  which 
I  wish  to  deal  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  complicate  the 
question  by  considering  the  probable  effect  of  a  change  in  our 
fiscal  system  in  creating  a  new  political  tie  between  different 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  In  private  life  I  find  that  there  is 
always  a  little  delicacy  in  transiting  business  with  friends ;  I 
have  even  known  of  family  quarrels  which  arose  from  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  far  blood  relationship  should  be  expected 
or  allowed  to  modify. the  terms  of  a  bargaia  On  the  whole,  I 
believe  it  is  wiser  to  keep  sentiment  and  business  interests  as 
distinct  as  possible,  or  at  most  to  see  that  they  do  not  seriously 
conflict.  I  want  to  rest  the  case  upon  the  business  interests  of 
the  mother  country  so  far  as  I  can  forecast  them. 

I  also  wish  to  introduce  myself  as  a  convinced  free  trader ;  I 
loyally  accept  the  position  of  Adam  Smith ;  I  am  quite  clear  as 
to  the  principle  being  economically  sound,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  accepted  by  all  commercial  coun¬ 
tries.  The  question  as  to  the  application  of  the  principle  must, 
however,  remun  to  be  considered.  The  Cobdenite  is  determined 
to  continue  a  frontal  attack  upon  protection  at  all  hazards, 
while  I  think  it  is  wiser  to  try  and  turn  the  position ;  that  is 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  It  is  just  because  I  am  attached  to  free 
=  trade  principles,  and  desire  to  see  them  generally  adopted  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  I  am  eager  for  England  to  reconsider  her 
fiscal  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  free  traders  are  bound  to 

'  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (Section  F.)  at  Southport, 
September  16,  1903. 
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give  careful  consideration  to  this  question — Since  the  principles 
of  free  trade  are  so  sound,  how  does  it  come  about  that  they 
have  not  been  generally  accepted  ? 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  Tuigot,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  believed  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  demonstrate,  would  be 
immediately  adopted  by  a  country  that  was  even  then  great. 
Some  months  before  the  American  colonies  had  actually  declared 
their  independence,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir,^  in  which  he  stated 
his  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  colonists  would  be  successful, 
and  gave  a  forecast  of  the  economic  policy  they  would  probably 
pursue. 

**  It  will  be  a  wise  and  happy  thing  for  the  nation  which  shall  be 
the  first  to  modify  its  policy  according  to  the  new  conditions,  and  to 
be  content  to  regard  its  colonies  as  if  they  were  allied  provinces,  and 
not  subjects,  of  the  mother  country.  It  will  be  a  wise  and  happy  thing 
for  the  nation  which  is  the  first  to  be  convinced,  that  the  secret  of 
success,  so  far  as  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  consists  in  employing 
all  its  land  in  the  manner  most  profitable  for  the  proprietary,  all  the 
hands  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  workmen  personally, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  manner  in  which  each  would  employ  them  if  we 
would  let  him  be  simply  directed  by  his  own  interest,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  mercantile  policy  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  When  the 
entire  separation  of  America  shall  have  forced  the  whole  world  to 
recognize  this  truth  and  purged  the  European  uations  of  commercial 
jealousy,  there  will  be  one  great  cause  of  war  the  less  in  the  world.” 

And  when  the  colonies  had  been  successful  in  the  field,  and 
during  the  critical  period  when  the  separate  states  were  feeling 
their  way  towards  a  settled  constitution,  there  were  leading 
statesmen  in  America  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see  their 
country  play  the  part  which  Turgot  had  anticipated,  and  set  an 
example  to  the  world  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade.  Jefferson, 
who  was  much  influenced  by  French  writers,  spoke  decidedly  on 
the  subject.  “  I  think,”  he  wrote  to  John  Adams  in  1785,  “  all 
the  world  would  gain  by  setting  commerce  at  perfect  liberty.” 
He  regarded  the  "  natural  ”  progress  of  opulence,  and  the 

'  Memoir,  dated  April  6,  1776,  in  (Euvre$,  viii.,  p.  434. 
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development  of  the  United  Sates  as  a  nation  of  fanners,  to  be 
the  wisest  course  for  his  coantr3rmen  to  pursue. 

We  have  now,"  he  says,  “  lands  enough  to  employ  an  infinite 
number  of  people  in  their  cultivation.  Cultivators  of  the  earth  are 
the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most 
independent,  the  most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their  country,  and 
wedded  .to  its  liberty  and  interests  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find  employment  in  this  line,  1  would  not 
convert  them  into  mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  else.  But  our  citizens 
will  find  employment  in  this  line  till  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their 
productions,  become  too  great  for  the  demand,  both  internal  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  surplus  of  hands  must  be  turned  to  some¬ 
thing  else ;  I  should  then,  perhaps,  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  sea,  in 
preference  to  manufacturers,  because,  comparing  the  characters  of  the 
two  classes,  I  find  the  former  the  most  valuable  citizens.  I  consider," 
he  goes  on,  "  the  class  of  artificers  as  panders  of  vice,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  generally  over¬ 
turned.”  » 

At  this  date,  then,  the  free  trade  coarse  seemed  to  him  to  be  best, 

'  Tucker,  Life  of  Thomcu  Jefferson,  i.,  p.  200 ;  also  more  fully  in  Notes  on 
Virginia,  p.  275.  At  a  later  date  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  He 
modestly  accepted  Austin’s  suggestion  that  the  purity  of  his  mind  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  depravity  of  European  statesmen  (The  Sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Policy  of  protecting  Domestic  Manvfactures,  1817,  p.  8).  “  Who  in 
1785  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was  to  render  the  close  of  that  centur}' 
a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  man  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most 
distinguished  in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization,  would  have  sud¬ 
denly  descended  from  that  honourable  eminence,  and,  setting  aside  all  those  moral 
laws  established  by  tbe  Author  of  Nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between 
man  and  man,  would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because 
strong  enough  to  do  it  with  temporal  impunity,  and  that  under  this  disbandment 
of  nations  from  social  order  we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships, 
and^have  thousands  of  our  artisans  reduced  to  Algerian  slavery.  Tet  all  this  has 
taken  place.  Tbe  British  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbours  of  tbe  globe,  without 
having  first  proceeded  to  some  one  of  hers,  these  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the 
cargo,  and  obtained  her  licence  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.  The  French 
declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or  been  visited  by 
a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation.  Thus  we  were  completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
We  have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exist  both  profligacy 
and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  nations. 
That  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  .  .  . 
Experience  has  now  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  in¬ 
dependence  as  to  our  comfort”  (Bandolf,  Memoirs,  iv.,  p.  278). 
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both  on  economic  and  political  grounds ;  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whoee  social  connexions  were  entirely  different,  since  he  desired 
to  render  the  capitalist  and  commercial  classes^  dominant  in  the 
new  nation,  was  ready  to  admit  the  soundness  of  free  trade 
principles.  In  the  Memoir  on  manufactures  which  he  wrote  in 
1791,  he  summaries  Turgot’s  doctrine,  and  adds  that  if  it  had 
governed  the  conduct  of  nations  more  generally  than  it  has  done, 

“  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  carried  them  faster 
to  prosperity  and  greatness.”  ® 

When  we  find  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  virtual  framer  of  the  Constitution  agreed  in  accepting 
these  principles ;  when  we  remember  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
which  was  found  in  creating  an  authority  that  should  be  capable 
of  devising  and  enforcing  an  economic  policy  for  the  whole 
country,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  America  did  not 
develops  as  a  free-trade  country  from  the  first.  The  reason  was 
very  simple :  American  statesmen  did  not  feel  free  to  apply  their 
principles;®  they  were  forced  into  legislative  efforts  to  foster 
shipping  and  manufactures  in  self-defence,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  action  of  other  countries,  and  especially  of  England.  Pitt 
would  have  been  glad  to  waive  the  policy  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  so  far  as  intercourse  between  New  England  and  the  West 

'  Rabbeno,  American  Commercial  Policy,  pp.  293,  300. 

*.  Report  on  Manvfcu:t\ire»  (1793),  p.  4. 

*  Hamilton  puts  the  matter  as  follows :  '*  If  the  system  of  perfect  liberty  to 
industry  and  coLimerce  were  the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  the  argument  which 
dissuades  a  country,  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States,  from  the  zealous 
pursuit  of  manufactures  would  doubtless  have  great  force.  .  .  .  But  the  system 
which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  characterizing  the  general  policy  of  nations. 
The  prevalent  one  has  been  regulated  by  an  opposite  spirit  The  consequence  is 
that  the  United  States  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  precluded  from  foreign  commerce. 
They  can,  indeed,  without  difficulty,  obtain  from  abroad  the  manufactured  supplies 
of  which  they  are  in  want,  but  they  experience  numerous  and  very  injurious 
impediments  to  the  emission  and  vent  of  their  own  commodities.  ...  A  constant 
and  increasing  necessity  on  their  part,  for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and  only  a 
partial  and  occasional  demand  for  their  own  in  return,  could  not  but  expose  them 
to  a  state  of  impoverishment  compared  with  the  opulence  to  which  their  political 
and  natural  advantages  authorize  them  to  aspire.”  ...  He  adds,  “  If  Europe  will 
not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil  on  terms  consistent  with  our  interest,  the 
natural  remedy  is  to  contract,  as  far  as  possible,  our  wants  of  her.”  (Hamilton, 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamry  of  the  United  States  on  the  Svlyect  of 
Manufactures,  p.  31.) 


India  Islands  were  concerned,  but  English  opinion  followed  Fox 
in  preferring  to  reserve  this — the  principal  branch  of  American 
commerce — to  British  shipping.  The  New  England  shipowners 
found  themselves  crowded  out  of  a  lucrative  trade;  while  a  few 
years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the 
Continental  System,  the  Americans  were  seriously  distressed 
because  of  the  interruption  of  the  usual  supplies  of  foreign 
manufacturea  What  they  desired  was  room  to  grow,  freedom 
to  allow  of  healthy  and  natural  economic  development,  and  this 
they  could  not  get  without  taking  pains  to  foster  a  mercantile 
marine  and  to  protect  manufactures.  The  opponents  of  Pitt 
converted  the  United  States  to  the  impracticability  of  being 
pioneers  in  a  free-trade  movement,  and  they  were  not  deterred 
from  fostering  manufactures  by  the  solemn  warning  of  an 
English  economic  expert  ^  as  to  the  absurdity  of  their  attempt 
I  must  apologize  for  having  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  meeting  of  economic  experts  to  what  they  must  regard  as  a 
mere  curiosity.  Personally  I  feel  that  the  facts  as  to  the  first 
failure  of  free  trade  have  some  importance,  even  though  the 
events  occurred  in  so  remote  a  period  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose,  however,  to  refer  to  other 
matters  of  ancient  history,  or  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which 
the  new  commercial  principles  were  gradually  adopted  in  this 
country.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  England 
assumed  the  r6U  which  America  had  declined,  and  became  the 
pioneer  free-trade  country.  It  was  confidently  assumed  that, 
when  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  put  in  practice  by  the 
greatest  of  commercial  countries,  there  would  be  little  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  other  peoples  in  following  this  example.  So  far 
as  England  is  concerned  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
free  traders  have  been  exceeded ;  whether  the  new  policy  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  change  or  not — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  enormous  expansion  which  has  occurred  under  the 
new  regime;  and  yet  the  demonstration  has  fallen  absolutely 
flat  No  foreign  nation  is  attracted  by  our  bright  example,  and 
most  of  the  colonies  decline  to  walk  in  the  maternal  steps. 

*  “  On  Manufsctores  in  America,”  1795,  in  Annals  of  Agriculture. 
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The  reason  of  this  second  failure  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  principles  seems  to  me  to  lie  less  in  economic  incon¬ 
venience,  as  was  the  case  with  America,  than  in  national 
ambitions.  Each  political  entity  desires  to  enjoy  a  completely 
developed  economic  life  so  far  as  may  be,  and  to  have  a  manu¬ 
facturing  as  well  as  a  rural  population,  especially  with  a  view 
to  possible  needs  in  time  of  war.  The  feeling  is  so  strong,  that 
consumers  are  willing  to  be  at  some  expense  to  realize  this 
ambition ;  they  hold  that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  At  all 
events,  rightly  or  wrongly,  protection  has  as  firm  a  hold  as  ever 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  the  question  does  arise,  and  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  it  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  “  What  are  we 
to  do  ?  ”  Granted  that  protection  in  America  and  Germany  is 
bad  for  the  world,  granted  that  it  is  bad  for  the  countries  them¬ 
selves  in  many  ways,  granted  that  it  is  bad  for  us,  how  are  we 
to  meet  it  ?  Is  it  really  our  highest  wisdom  to  pound  away  with 
a  frontal  attack  until  we  exhaust  ourselves  ? 

Frankly  accepting  the  position  that  was  taken  in  1846,  and 
realizing  that  it  is  on  our  manufacturing  prosperity  that  our 
wealth  and  power  as  a  nation  depend,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  a 
position  of  considerable  danger.  It  is  essential  to  us  that  we 
should  be  able  to  buy  food  and  materials ;  but  in  order  that  we 
may  procure  them,  we  must  not  only  have  goods  to  sell,  but  the 
opportunity  of  selling  them.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  being 
gradually  shut  out  from  one  market  after  another,  and  that  we 
must  take  active  steps  to  secure  a  business  connexion,  and  have 
facilities  for  disposing  of  our  wares.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
interests  of  our  manufacturing  success  that  a  change  of  our  fiscal 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  us  the  means  and  opportunity  of  purchasing  food  and 
materials. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  by  Adam  Smith 
in  a  passage  which  is  marked  by  that  strong  common  sense 
which  is  less  noticeable  among  some  of  his  disciples. 

The  case  in  which  it  sometimes  may  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
as  to  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods,  is  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or 
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prohibitions,  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into  their 
country.  Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that 
we  should  impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  some  or  all  of 
their  manufactures  into  ours.  Nations  accordingly  seldom  fail  to 
retaliate  in  this  manner.  .  .  .  There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations 
of  this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery 
of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some 
classes  of  goods.  .  .  .  When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  such 
repeal  can  be  procured,  it  seems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the 
injury  done  to  certain  classes  of  our  people  to  do  another  injury  to  our* 
selves,  not  only  to  those  classes  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of 
them.”  ^ 

Under  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time  the  simplest 
mode  of  retaliation  in  which  we  can  indulge  would  be  that  of 
putting  a  duty  on  com,  or  raw  materials,  imported  from  a 
country  which  taxed  any  or  all  Of  our  manufactures.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  give  a  preference  to  those  countries  which  allow 
us  a  fair  market  for  our  goods;  and  I  should  like  to  see  this 
done  in  any  case  when  it  is  feasible ;  but  it  is  not  possible  in  all 
cases.  This  method  does  not  appear  to  me  applicable  in  the  case 
which  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  most  formidable  danger — the 
chance  of  having  our  cotton  supply  cut  off  suddenly  by  an 
American  tariff,  or  even  by  a  ring  of  American  speculators.  It 
is  only  by  positively  developing  other  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  Egypt,  India,  West  Africa,  or  the  West  Indies  that 
we  can  create  effective  competition  among  producers,  and  place 
our  own  manufacturing  industry  on  a  firm  footing.  If  there  is 
to  be  State  interference  in  order  to  secure  supplies  of  this 
material,  it  cannot  be  done  by  prohibition  or  restriction,  but 
would  involve  recourse  to  the  more  costly  method  of  encourage¬ 
ment  by  bounty.  But  the  preferential  tariff  might  be  available 
in  connexion  with  other  products.  The  question  of  food  supply 
seems  to  me  to  stand  on  a  different  footing;  in  regard  to  it  we 
have  a  fulcmm  by  means  of  which  we  can  work.  There  are  so 
many  possibilities  of  developing  an  adequate  com  supply,  that 

'  Wtalth  of  Natiotu,  IV.,  ii.,  pp.  189, 190. 
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the  comparatively  slight  motive,  furnished  by  exception  from  a 
retaliatory  tariff,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing,  at  com¬ 
paratively  little  risk,  pressure  to  bear  on  protectionist  nations, 
until  such  time  as  they  should  withdraw  their  hostile  tariffs.  It 
seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  a  5s.  tax  on  com  imported 
from  countries  like  the  United  States,  which  impose  high  duties 
on  our  manufactures,  would  not  have  any  considerable  effect  on 
the  price  of  food  here,  but  might  still  suffice  to  break  down  the 
hostile  American  tariffs  of  which  our  manufacturers  complain. 

I  readily  admit  that  such  a  duty  might  bring  about  a  slight 
and  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  but  I  believe  that  rise 
would  be  very  slight  and  merely  temporary.  In  so  far  as  there 
was  a  rise  of  price  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  com  growing ;  it 
would  be  for  the  time  a  real  benefit  to  raral  England,  and  not  to 
rural  England  exclusively;  our  fellow-subjects  in  India  and 
Canada  would  gain  by  it  as  well,  and  also  the  agriculturists  in 
any  non-hostile  foreign  country.  The  possibilities  of  drawing  a 
com  supply  from  these  areas,  especially  from  the  enormous 
undeveloped  territories  in  Canada,  are  so  vast,  that  I  cannot 
think  that  these  lands  would  fail  to  respond  to  the  stimulus,  and 
give  us  such  quantities  of  com  that  the  diminution  of  grain 
imported  from  the  United  States  would  not  be  felt  by  English 
consumers.  Even  if  these  anticipations  were  falsified,  I  would 
still  contend  that  the  precise  price  of  food  is  not  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  labourer  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  It  does 
not  matter  how  cheap  com  is,  if  the  labourer  is  debarred  from 
the  opportunity  of  earning  money,  and  therefore  has  no  means 
of  buying  bread.  The  really  important  thing  for  the  comfort  of 
the  English  labourer  is  that  there  should  be  a  steady  and  in¬ 
creasing  field  for  employment,  so  that  he  may  have  em  income 
to  spend. 

Even  if  the  suggested  duty  had  very  little  effect  on  the  price 
of  grain  in  this  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its 
influence  would  be  felt  by  the  wheat  growers  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  noticeable  as  a  retaliatory 
tariff.  It  is  not  as  protective,  or  as  stimulating  English  or 
colonial  production  that  I  would  welcome  it,  but  as  a  blow 
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struck  at  the  present  system  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  as  I 
believe,  well  worth  while  to  strike  such  a  blow ;  because  what 
impresses  the  superficial  observer  as  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  United  States,  is  the  apparent  instability  of  the 
industrial  system,  which  has  been  built  up  since  the  war  of 
1861.  A  system  of  protection  can  only  be  raised  up  at  the 
expense  of  some  portion  of  the  community.  Our  English  system 
before  1846  was  maintained  largely  at  the  expense  of  labour, 
since  it  drove  away  purchasers,  and  thus  limited  the  field  for 
employment;  the  American  system  has  been  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers  of  raw  produce.  The  war  of  1861  not 
only  resulted  in  the  devastation  of  the  South,  it  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  great  element  in  the  social  system.  There  are  few 
men  of  wealth  and  culture,  personally  concerned  in  the  raising 
of  raw  products,  who  can  take  a  lead  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  the  agriculturists  have  become  “  the  forgotten  millions.” 
Many  of  them  deeply  resent  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
capitalists  of  the  East  exploit  them.  The  States  have  at  length 
been  consolidated  into  one  whole,  there  is  no  danger  of  terri¬ 
torial  secession,  but  the  geographical  differences  have  helped  to 
widen  the  severance  of  classes.  The  wheat-growing  population 
of  the  West  would  not  readily  submit  to  have  their  market 
spoiled,  in  order  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Eastern  indus¬ 
trialists  on  the  present  lines. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  element  of  instability ;  it  is  true  that  in 
the  great  protected  industries  the  capitalists  are  able  to  buy  the 
adhesion  of  labour  by  the  favourable  terms  they  can  give  them. 
Labour  does  get  a  share  of  the  spoils ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  either  satisfied  with  its  share  or  prepared  not 
to  ask  for  more.  There  is,  besides,  an  increasing  racial  cleavage 
between  the  labouring  and  the  capitalist  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  seventeen  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  are 
the  organizers  of  industry,  and  the  sixty  millions  of  negroes  and 
dagos  and  others  retain  a  monopoly  of  manual  drudgery.  It  is 
not  wholly  in  jest  that  the  cultured  American  speculates  as  to 
“when  the  beast  is  going  to  rear.”  These  large  numbers  of 
laborious  citizens  are  not  so  much  in  love  with  the  present 
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system  that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  to  many  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  it;  they  apparently  are  put  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense  as  regards  clothes,  and  fuel,  and  butchers’ 
meat,  in  the  conditions  of  supply  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  protectionist  r^ime.  If  a  vigorous  agitation  against  the 
protected  interests  were  begun  by  the  wheat  growers,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  large  number  of  dissatisfied  labourers  would 
rally  to  the  cry,  and  that  the  artificial  system  which  has  been 
built  up  would  collapse.  Under  these  circumstances  I  hold  that 
we  may  be  well  advised  in  initiating  the  attack.  “  There  may 
be  good  policy,”  to  reiterate  my  quotation,  “  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind  where  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The 
recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compensate  the  transitory  inconvenience  of  paying  dearer  during 
a  short  time  for  certain  classes  of  goods.”  So  soon  as  this  object 
was  accomplished  the  retaliatory  duties  would  have  served  their 
purpose  and  should  be  withdrawn. 

Here  let  me  once  more  remind  you  that  I  speak  as  a  free 
trader:  I  urge  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  tariffs  on  the 
United  States,  but  I  do  so  in  no  hostile  spirit,  and  with  no 
sense  of  irritation  or  desire  to  injure.  The  collapse  of  pro¬ 
tectionism  would  not  to  my  mind  be  an  evil  to  that  country ; 
it  would  not  do  it  a  real  injury,  because,  as  I  believe,  it  would 
clear  the  ground,  and  render  it  possible  for  future  development 
to  proceed  on  sounder  lines  than  ever  before.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  admit  that  hostility  to  their  present  system  involves 
or  implies  antagonism  to  the  country  politically.  With  many 
of  my  friends  in  America  I  hold  that  protection  is  unwhole¬ 
some  for  the  economic  life  of  the  States  themselves,  and  I 
have  therefore  the  less  scruple  in  urging  that  we  should  set 
ourselves  to  break  it  down,  and  make  a  flank  attack  by  a 
retaliatory  duty. 

It  is  then,  on  strictly  economic  grounds,  as  tending  to  secure 
the  position  of  this  country  as  a  great  manufacturing  com¬ 
munity,  that  I  r^ard  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  as  necessary. 
And  further  than  this,  when  political  considerations  are  taken 
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into  account,  I  believe  that  the  change  is  urgent.  Our  present 
course  tends  to  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  and  is  fraught 
with  serious  danger.  The  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
are  completely  out  of  sympathy  on  the  matter.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  policy  which  is  wisest  for  an  old  country 
need  not  be  best  for  developing  the  resources  of  a  new  one, 
and  the  economic  scheme  which  we  have  adopted  does  not  fit 
in  with  the  views  of  the  colonists.  It  is  not  our  free  trade 
principles  they  object  to,  so  much  as  our  uncompromising 
attitude  of  Laisset  faire  in  regard  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  so  far  as  we  are  content  to  be 
negligent,  they  are  being  forced  to  take  up  the  matter  for 
themselves.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  at 
all  events,  the  inhabitants  are,  as  British  subjects,  under  serious 
economic  disadvantages  in  dealing  with  a  neighbouring  and 
convenient  market  However  strong  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  may  be,  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  the 
sacrifice  of  economic  interest,  which  is  involved  in  their 
severance  from  the  United  States  while  the  hostile  tariffs 
continue,  will  undermine  it.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  Canada 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  we  are  bound  either  to 
attempt  to  break  down  American  protection — so  that  Canadian 
loyalist  sentiment  may  have  fair  play — or  to  give  the  Canadians 
some  countervailing  advantage  that  they  can  appreciate. 

Such  a  departure  from  the  course  which  we  have  followed 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  would  not  be  a  mere  return  to  the 
same  nationalist  policy  we  then  pursued.  It  would  be  aimed 
at  securing  a  wise  division  of  employment  throughout  the 
British  empire;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  possible 
means  of  attempting  to  frustrate  the  growth  of  hostile  economic 
systems  in  our  own  colonies.  The  recrudescence  of  protection¬ 
ism  has  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  English  indifference :  if 
the  colonies  realize  that  England  is  prepared  to  interest  hei-self 
in  their  economic  development,  to  take  account  of  it,  and  to 
busy  herself  about  it,  they  are  far  less  likely  to  attempt  to 
frame  separate  protectionist  systems  of  their  own.  After  all, 
the  underlying  principle  in  protection  is  political — the  desire 
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of  a  politically  independent  community  to  lead  an  economically 
independent  economic  life.  But  the  desire  for  independent 
political  life  is  much  less  pronounced  than  it  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago;  it  was  all  that  Hamilton  could  do  to 
persuade  the  separate  states  to  abandon  their  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  merging  their 
political  life  in  one  great  nation.  Canada  does  not  now  aim 
at  becoming  a  separate  political  entity;  she  may  remain  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  or  she  may  be  absorbed  into  the 
United  States;  she  will  not  develope  an  independeot  life  of 
her  own.  The  Australian  colonies  have  been  able  to  sink 
their  individuality  and  to  become  one  commonwealth,  and  the 
growers  of  produce  there  would  not  improbably  be  content 
to  take  a  place  as  a  component  part  of  a  great  historic  realm, 
rather  than  as  a  section  of  an  Antipodean  community  which 
seeks  to  pursue  a  career  of  its  own. 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  desire  to  commend  to  your 
consideration ;  I  am  aware  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  find 
myself  in  a  minority  in  maintaining  an  apparent  paradox,  and 
advocating  retaliatory  duties  on  free  trade  grounds.  I  am 
aware  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  have  been  invoked  on 
the  opposite  side  by  a  band  of  experts ;  and  I  desire  to  speak 
of  the  signatories  of  their  manifesto  with  all  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  their  respective  positions.  I  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  the  experts  have  failed  to  guard  against  the  blunders  to 
which,  from  the  form  in  which  economic  doctrine  is  often  stated,* 
the  tyro  is  liable.  There  is  a  temptation  to  take  for  granted  that 
an  abstract  economic  principle  which  is  true,  when  all  political 
considerations  arc  neglected,  is  also  true,  under  all  political 
conditions  alike.  There  is  a  temptation  to  treat  a  practical 
maxim  which  holds  good  under  certain  circumstances,  as  if  it 
were  universally  applicable.  In  fact,  my  difference  with  other 
free  traders  is  not  so  much  one  of  abstract  doctrine  as  of 
personal  temperament.  They  regard  my  fears  for  our  supplies 
of  food  and  material  as  visionary,  and  are  content  to  be  supine, 

‘  Compare  my  “Plea  for  Pure  Theory”  in  the  Economic  Bedew,  vol.  ii. 
(1892),  p.  37. 
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and  to  assure  us  that  everything  must  come  right  if  only  we 
leave  well  alone.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  think  the  time  has 
arisen  when  we  must  try  energetically  to  put  things  right,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  shake  off  our  lassitude.  If  we  are  to  be 
beaten  out  of  the  industrial  held,  let  us  not  take  our  beating 
lying  down.  1  do  not  think  we  can  resort  again  to  protection 
of  the  old-fashioned  type,  which  limits  its  view  to  securing  the 
home  market ;  we  have  outlived  that  system,  and  must  push 
further  afield.  There  is  need  for  intelligent  supervision  of  our 
commercial  system,  both  with  the  view  of  underpinning  the 
foundations  of  English  industry  more  firmly,  and  of  temporarily 
stimulating  the  undeveloped  life  of  new  countries.  The  admis¬ 
sibility  of  temporary  stimulus  is  recognized  by  Mill  and  many  of 
his  disciples ;  the  stimulus  will  certainly  be  given,  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire,  even  if  we  hold  aloof.  We  cannot  prevent 
it ;  but  it  is  to  my  mind  important  that,  instead  of  standing 
aside,  we  should  meet  hostile  tariffs  with  retaliatory  duties,  and 
use  our  influence,  with  the  view  of  introducing  a  mutually 
helpful  division  of  labour  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  If  we 
would  abandon  our  non-possumm  position,  we  should  reassure 
our  colonists  that  we  are  able  to  begin  to  take  account  of  their 
requirements  and  resources.  I  have  laid  stress  on  one  measure 
for  which  I  believe,  both  on  economic  and  political  grounds,  that 
the  times  are  ripe,  but  I  would  gladly  see  action  taken  in  grant¬ 
ing  a  similar  negative  preference  to  the  Australian  producer  of 
meat.  As  an  industiial  community  it  is  important  for  Great 
Britain  to  enter  into  a  series  of  partnerships  with  the  producers 
of  raw  materials  and  food  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  thus  to 
get  a  firmer  hold  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  is 
the  course  for  men  who  believe  in  English  industry,  and  the 
possibility  of  farther  and  future  expansion.  Our  decision 
between  the  two  policies  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
balance  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  material  interests  of  this  empire,  against  the  convenience  of 
letting  it  drift.  It  is  a  controversy  which  has  been  fought  out, 
over  and  over  again,  during  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  haphazard  drifting  have  taken  cover  under  the  shelter 


of  one  powerful  interest  or  another.  For  a  time  they  used  the 
demand  of  eapitalists  for  unfettered  enterprise  as  a  stalking 
horse,  and  now  they  insist  that  they  eare  for  the  poor.  In 
spite  of  all  their  backing,  the  demand  for  intelligent  supervision 
has  beaten  them  onee  and  again.  They  have  now  eome  to  the 
last  diteh :  it  will  serve  as  an  exeellent  place  for  interment. 
They  had  their  doctrine  of  the  “  wages  fund,”  *  and  sneered  at 
attempts  to  maintain  the  standard  of  comfort  by  organization. 
They  had  their  doctrine  of  “  the  last  hour,”  *  but  the  advocates 
of  the  regulation  of  factories  and  mines  have  won.  We  have 
not  developed  our  railway  system  on  Laissez  faire  lines,  or 
left  every  trader  to  run  what  trains  he  likes,  subject  to  the 
usual  tolls.  Economic  experts  arc  justly  discredited,  but  they 
have  not  lost  their  old  confidence  in  the  healing  power  of  mere 
neglect  We  have  enemies  who  think  that  England  is  played 
out ;  there  are  feckless  folk  at  home  who  would  always  counsel 
us  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  as  if  she  were ;  but  some  of  us 
find  no  satisfaction  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  difficulties,  and  prefer 
to  face  them.  The  crucial  question  is  this — Whether  English 
consumers  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  some  sacrifice 
in  order  to  attract  and  attach  to  our  workshops  an  ever-increasing 
body  of  customers  ? 

The  question  between  the  convenience  of  mere  drifting  and 
the  wisdom  of  intelligent  supervision  is  going  to  be  decided :  if 
we  are  satisfied  to  drift  long  enough,  the  decision  will  be  taken 
out  of  our  hands,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result. 
Though  the  English  public  have  acquiesced  in  Laiasez  faire,  they 
have  never  shown  themselves  fully  convinced  of  its  wisdom.  In 
the  solitary  piece  of  internal  economic  policy,  where  Laiasez  faire 
triumphed  completely,  and  economic  experts  induced  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  abandon  all  systematic  industrial  training,  and  leave 
every  man  to  pick  up  his  trade  as  he  liked,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  strongly  against  them.®  We  are  still  trying  vainly 
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'  8.  and  B.  Webb,  Indiuttriai  Democracy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604. 

*  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  Hutory  of  Factory  Legidatum,  p.  88. 

*  See  my  article  on  “  Economists  as  Mischief  Makers”  in  the  Economic  Review, 
vol.  iv.,  1894. 
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to  retrieve  the  results  of  the  blunder  into  which  the  legislature 
was  then  led  by  the  exponents  of  Laiaaez  faire.  When  the 
necessity  of  changing  our  fiscal  policy  is  once  recognized,  there 
need  be  no  great  anxiety  about  the  details.  We  shall  require 
to  organize  an  Imperial  Council  of  Trade,  of  an  advisory 
character,  in  which  every  colony  and  dependency  shall  have 
a  voice,  as  well  as  the  mother  country.  It  will  be  their  duty 
to  aim  at  the  cosmopolitan  economic  policy,  which  we  have 
rightly  adopted.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world 
alike ;  but  it  is  expedient  to  try  to  attain  the  object  we  have 
in  view,  by  such  retaliatory  duties  as  are  likely  to  break  down 
hostile  tarifis,  and  by  giving  such  temporary  stimulus  as  shall 
tend  to  a  mutually  beneficial  division  of  employment  throughout 
the  British  empire. 

W.  Cunningham. 


THE  BELGIAN  LABOUR  COLONIES. 


AS  a  sequel  to  Cauon  Barnett’s  article  on  “  The  Unemployed 
and  the  Unemployable  ”  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review, 
and  as  suggesting  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  some 
account  of  the  great  Belgian  system  of  Labour  Colonies  may  be 
useful. 

In  Belgium  there  are  no  workhouses  after  the  English  type, 
and  begging  and  vagrancy  are  not  regarded  as  offences  involving 
imprisonment  as  they  ore  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Belgians  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  by 
finding  some  kind  of  work  for  the  temporarily  unemployed  in 
workshops  under  the  control  of  the  different  municipal  authorities, 
while  the  unemployable  are  provided  for  in  the  great  labour 
colonies  of  Hoogstraaten,  Merxplas,  and  Wortel,  near  Antwerp, 
and  in  two  similar  institutions  for  women  at  Bruges. 

It  is  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployable  that  seems 
to  be  so  full  of  instruction  for  us  in  England  at  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  great  mass  of  our  so-called  unem¬ 
ployed  are  really  unemploj’able,  and  that  the  modem  tendency 
to  insist  on  a  standard  wage,  based  on  the  average  productive 
capacity  of  the  average  man,  makes  earning  a  livelihood  con¬ 
tinually  more  difficult  to  this  class.  Inefficiency  is  indeed  their 
common  characteristic.  Its  degrees  and  its  causes  are  alike 
infinitely  varied  and  infinitely  numerous.  With  some  ill  health 
is  the  cause,  with  many  more  it  is  drink.  With  others,  again, 
unavoidable  misfortunes  have  driven  them  out  of  the  ranks  of 
regular  labour.  These  men  begin  at  the  top,  and  at  first  may  hardly 
be  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  artisan.  But,  as  they  slip 
downwards  from  one  employment  to  another,  technical  skill  and 
the  power  of  application  grow  less  and  less,  till  those  "  who  begin 
to  tramp  in  search  of  work  inevitably  end  by  tramping  to  avoid 
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work.”  There  axe  others  who  begin  at  the  bottom — the  natural 
product  of  our  slums  and  our  slum  parents.  But  all  unite  to 
form  a  great  and  growing  class  in  our  midst — the  men  and  women 
whom  the  average  employer  cannot  afford  to  employ,  and  who, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  themselves  either  soon  lose  the 
desire  to  be  employed  or  else  never  possessed  it. 

It  b  thb  class  that  makes  it  so  difficult  in  England  to  deal 
with  the  temporarily  unemployed,  and  it  is  this  class  that  is  so 
satisfactorily  taken  in  hand  in  Belgium  by  the  colony  system, 
which  b  based  upon  a  definite  power  of  detention  vested  in  the 
magbtrates.  Our  voluntary  colonies,  like  Hadleigh  and  Ling- 
field,  can  deal  satisfactorily  only  with  the  man  who  really  wants 
to  help  himself — a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  unemploy¬ 
able  class.  The  Belgian  colony  provides  for  the  whole  class. 

At  Merxplas,  the  largest  of  the  colonics,  the  normal  population 
is  about  four  thousand  in  summer  and  five  thousand  in  winter — 
men  of  every  variety  of  physical  strength,  technical  skill,  and 
mental  development.  The  colony  itself  consists  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Antwerp.  In 
addition  to  the  farm  there  are  large  workshops,  where  industries 
of  every  kind  are  carried  on,  the  underlying  idea  being  that 
the  colonists  are  a  self-sufficing  community,  producing  themselves 
what  they  themselves  consume.  This  principle  is  not,  indeed, 
wholly  carried  out,  since  a  certain  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  outside  world  in  products  beyond  those  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  colonbts  themselves.  But,  apart  from 
this,  the  whole  colony  has  been  created  by  the  colonists  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  whole  of  their  daily  requirements,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  provided  as  the  results  of  their  own  labour  on  the 
colony  land  and  in  the  colony  workshops. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  State  purchased  the  land  and  some 
old  buildings  from  a  bankrupt  benevolent  society.  The  land  was 
then  mainly  uncultivated — a  poor  sandy  soil  on  a  clay  subsoil ; 
and  the  buildings  were  of  the  simplest  description.  The  result 
of  thirty  years’  work  b  that,  instead  of  a  sandy  waste  of  pine- 
scrub  and  heather,  to-day  there  is  a  succession  of  well-culti¬ 
vated  fields  of  rich  soil,  with  well-grown  avenues  and  extensive 
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plantations,  good  roads,  and  first-rate  buildings  and  workshops 
of  all  kinda  To  be  appreciated  the  place  must  be  seen ;  but 
an  instructive  account  has  recently  been  published  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  Lindsey  Quarter  Sessions  by  a  deputation  that 
visited  the  colonies  on  their  behalf.^ 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  whole  system  are  the  cheerful 
industry  of  the  colonists,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  technical 
skill  which  the  great  majority  of  them  possess.  In  every  shop 
the  men  were  working  keenly.  There  was  no  “  ca  canny  ”  about 
them.  Every  man  was  working  fairly,  and  many  enthusiastically. 
The  high  degree  of  skill  possessed  amongst  them  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  everything  in  the  place  is  made  by  them.  The 
pattern-makers  supply  the  models,  the  iron-founders  make  the 
castings,  the  turners  and  finishers  follow  on,  until  from  the  pig- 
iron  and  raw  copper  brought  to  the  colony  all  the  taps,  pumps, 
hinges,  and  metal  work  of  every  kind  in  use  in  the  place  emerge 
as  the  result  of  the  colonists’  own  labour.  In  the  weaving-shops 
they  are  to  be  seen  spinning  the  thread  and  weaving  the  cloth, 
which  they  afterwards  dye,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  tailoring 
shop  to  be  made  up  into  their  own  clothes.  On  the  farm  the 
same  process  is  followed.  The  crop  is  grown,  and  what  is  not 
eaten  by  the  colonists  is  used  for  feeding  their  stock  ;  and  after 
an  animal  has  been  killed,  his  hide  is  tanned  with  bark  from 
trees  grown  in  the  colony,  and  made  into  the  boots  the  colonists 
use,  while  his  hair  is  spun  into  thread  for  carpet-making. 
Again,  clay  is  dug  in  the  colony,  and  from  it  all  the  bricks  for 
the  buildings  are  made  by  the  colony  brickmakers,  and  the 
necessary  pots  and  plates  by  the  colony  potters.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  industries  is  only  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  colony 
consumers. 

As  a  general  lule,  every  man  is  put  to  work  at  his  own  indus¬ 
try  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  those  who  have  no  special  aptitude 
are  put  on  to  the  simpler  farm-work  or  taught  very  simple 
industries.  A  large  number  are  also  employed  in  providing  the 
necessary  motive  power  for  the  different  lathes  and  machines  in 
the  shops,  and  in  turning  the  great  grinding-mill,  which  converts 
‘  This  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Morton,  bookseller.  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
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the  rye  grown  on  the  farm  into  the  flour  used  in  the  bakehouse. 
As  little  machinery  as  necessary  is  used,  and  even  that  little 
is  driven  by  hand  power.  This,  of  course,  seriously  diminishes 
the  output  of  the  colonists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  unskilled  men  much  easier. 

In  return  for  his  labour  the  colonist  receives  his  lodging  and 
board,  together  with  a  very  small  cash  bonus,  part  of  which  is 
given  him  in  tallies  available  for  the  purchase  of  certain  small 
comforts  and  luxuries  at  the  colony  canteen,  and  part  is  banked 
against  his  leaving  the  colony.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
all  very  simple ;  but  everything  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  all 
the  buildings  are  of  excellent  design.  The  men  sleep  in  great 
dormitories,  with  iron  bedsteads,  having  blankets  and  coarse 
linen  sheets.  These  dormitories  are  separate  buildings,  which 
the  men  leave  in  the  morning  and  only  return  to  at  night. 
Rising  at  4.30  in  summer,  they  go  to  an  immense  common  lava¬ 
tory  ;  and  afterwards  receive  the  cofiee  (by  courtesy  so  called 
being,  in  fact,  chicory  grown  in  the  colony)  and  IJ  lbs.  brown 
rye  bread  that  serves  them  for  breakfast.  At  six  they  commence 
their  different  labours;  some  eight  hundred  being  employed  in 
the  domestic  service  of  the  establishment,  some  fifteen  hundred 
in  the  workshops,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  farm. 
The  remainder,  being  too  old  or  too  infirm  for  work,  are  left  in 
special  quarters  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which 
govern  the  lives  of  our  own  aged  workhouse  inmates.  Com¬ 
mencing  work  at  6  a.m.,  they  have  a  half-hour  interval  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  then  at  noon  they  march  to  the  dining-halls 
for  their  midday  meal.  This  consists  of  a  large  bowl  of  exceed- 
ingly  good  thick  soup,  taken  with  bread.  Afterwards  they  rest 
until  two  o’clock,  when  they  recommence  work,  and  continue, 
with  another  half-hour  interval  at  four,  until  six  in  the  evening. 
Supper  follows,  of  much  the  same  character  as  their  dinner,  and 
immediately  afterwards  comes  bed. 

The  money  earnings  of  the  colonists  only  amount  to  a  few 
pence  per  day,  varying  according  to  the  class  of  work  done.  It 
probably  does  not  represent  in  any  way  an  economic  wage,  but 
is  merely  a  bonus  to  stimulate  interest  and  facilitate  the  purchase 
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of  a  few  articles  outside  the  regulation  lists.  The  almost  entire 
absence  of  machinery  alluded  to  above  must,  of  course,  affect  this 
rate  of  pay,  and  especially  any  comparison  between  it  and  out¬ 
side  wages.  If  the  colonist  does  not  enter  the  outside  market, 
this  is  not  of  much  importance ;  but,  where  he  does  not  consume 
his  own  products,  the  relative  productive  capacity  of  hand  labour 
as  against  machine-aided  labour  would  have  to  be  considered. 

From  the  financial  standpoint,  the  cost  to  the  State  is  about 
sixpence  a  day  for  every  “^ablebodied  ”  (valide)  man,  and  a  shilling 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes 
the  entire  capital  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  land,  beyond  the  comparatively  small  sum  paid  by  the  State 
for  the  property  when  taken  over  about  1870,  as  previously 
stated.  It  also  includes  the  whole  cost  of  the  staff  and  their 
pensions,  and  thus  represents  the  entire  cost  to  the  community 
of  maintaining  this  class.  As  about  half  of  this  sum  represents 
the  wages  or  bonus  paid  to  the  colonist,  the  actual  net  cost  to 
the  State  is  reduced  to  about  £5  per  head  a  year,  as  against  £1G 
in  an  average  English  country  workhouse,  or  £22  in  an  English 
local  prison,  or  £28  in  a  convict  prison.  Both  the  latter  figures, 
be  it  noted,  do  not  include  the  capital  cost. 

Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  the  corresponding  class  in 
England — the  money  wasted  in  charity  or  in  “tips”  upon 
them ;  the  wages  paid  for  inefficient  labour ;  the  cost  of  their 
periodic  sojourns  in  the  workhouse ;  the  expenses  of  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  the  prisons,  when  they  have  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  piofessional  vagrancy ;  and  often  also  the  great  cost  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  infectious  diseases  which  they  not  infrequently 
carry  from  town  to  town  with  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
burden  to  the  community,  their  life  is  no  pleasure  to  themselves. 
Whichever  end  of  the  scale  they  start  from — whether  they  begin 
at  the  top  as  workmen,  slipping  out  of  regular  employment,  or 
at  the  bottom  as  “comer-boys” — the  broad  fact  remains  that 
our  English  system  gives  them  no  help  whatever,  while  it  entails 
an  enormous  cost  on  the  community. 

Indeed,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  cost,  the  success 
of  the  Belgian  system  is  beyond  all  question.  The  men  living 
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in  the  colony  have  only  to  be  seen  at  their  work  to  prove  of 
what  immense  value  the  regular  life,  the  steady  discipline,  and, 
above  all,  the  opportunity  to  work,  are  to  them.  As  we  saw 
them  and  their  work,  the  first  question  naturally  was,  “  Why,  if 
they  can  work  so  well,  are  they  not  in  the  outside  world  earning 
good  wages  ?  ”  To  this  the  answer  was  very  definite.  This  class 
cannot  withstand  the  temptations  nor  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  ordinary  life  in  face  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  age. 
With  the  great  majority  it  is  drink  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
director,  is  the  primary  cause.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn 
good  wages  outside  they  lose  their  posts  through  drink.  With 
others  the  disinclination  to  regular  work  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  in  a  place  for  any  length  of  time  when  they  are 
free  to  leave  it  Add  the  many  cases  of  mental  dulness  and  the 
still  larger  group  of  those  whose  physical  or  technical  skill  is 
not  quite  up  to  twentieth-century  standard,  and  we  have  a  very 
large  class  which,  under  the  control  of  others,  and  released  from 
the  pressure  of  temptation  to  drink  and  to  idleness,  may  be  very 
largely  self-supportmg  during  a  life  of  not  inconsiderable  com¬ 
fort  ;  but  which,  if  left  to  its  own  resources,  is  continually  slipping 
downwards  and  dragging  others  with  it. 

In  this  connexion  the  power  of  detention  in  the  Belgian 
colonies  forms  the  keynote  of  their  success.  Unlike  our 
colonies,  these  practically  only  receive  persons  who  are  sent  to 
them  under  definite  orders  of  detention  from  the  juges  de  paix 
throughout  the  country,  after  an  examination  into  their  position 
and  needs.  Under  Belgian  law  begging,  as  previously  stated,  is 
not  an  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  as  it  is  with  us ; 
but  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  person  begging  requires 
treatment  in  the  same  way  os  we  have  recently  recognized  that 
our  habitual  drunkards  need  treatment.  It  is  no  kindness  to 
leave  either  the  one  or  the  other  free  to  work  out  his  own 
destruction  in  his  own  way.  Both,  no  leas  for  their  own  sakes 
than  for  that  of  the  State,  require  special  treatment.  In  Belgium, 
therefore,  the  police  have  power  to  bring  before  the  justices  all 
vagrants,  beggars,  inebriates,  and  generally  the  whole  class  of 
those  for  whom,  in  the  article  already  referred  to.  Canon  Barnett 
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wants  "  schools  of  restraint”  On  the  first  occasion,  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  power  to  order  their  detention  at  the  special  colony 
of  Wortel  until  they  have  earned,  through  the  accumulated 
bonus  mentioned  above,  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs,  or  for  the 
]>eriod  of  one  year,  if  their  wage  earnings  are  insufficient.  If, 
subsequently,  they  come  before  him  again,  this  power  of  deten¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  terms  varying  from  two  years  to  five  at  the 
colony  of  Merxplas.  The  whole  system,  however,  is  admirably 
elastic ;  for,  if  he  thinks  a  repetition  of  the  Wortel  treatment 
better  than  the  stricter  r^ime  of  Merxplas,  the  magistrate  has 
full  power  to  use  his  own  discretion.  Above  the  jiige  de  paix  is 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  with  the  fullest  powers  to  modify  all 
orders  either  in  degree  or  duration.  This  power  he  also  uses  to 
give  effect  to  the  reports  of  the  directors  of  the  different  colonies 
on  the  conduct  of  those  under  their  care. 

The  length  of  the  terms  may  at  first  sight  appear  startling ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  men  are  never  treated  or 
spoken  of  as  criminals.  They  are  the  moral,  physical,  or 
technical  patients  of  the  State,  who  are  being  subjected  to  what 
is  equivalent  to  medical  treatment  suitable  to  their  special  com¬ 
plaint.  The  short  term  is  useless  where  reformation  is  desired, 
as  the  remedial  influences  have  no  time  to  operate ;  and  it  is 
still  more  useless  when  the  chief  need  is  simply  to  give  the 
patient  an  opportunity  of  working  apart  from  the  temptations 
and  the  competition  of  modern  industrial  life.  We  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  in  our  modem  treatment  of  the  ordinary  criminal  class. 
Both  with  regard  to  the  juvenile  prisoner  and  to  the  habitual 
offender,  the  new  methods  aim  chiefly  at  long  periods  of  con¬ 
finement  ;  in  the  one  case  in  order  to  allow  the  steadying 
influences  of  work  and  discipline  time  to  affect  the  individual’s 
character,  and  in  the  other  case  simply  to  safeguard  him  from 
opportunities  for  further  crime.  Our  unemployable  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  two  classes  of  men,  with  very  much  the  same  needs. 
There  is  the  man  slipping  down  from  the  top.  What  he 
wants  is  exactly  the  same  fence  against  the  outer  world  that  the 
habitual  criminal  needs.  Inside  the  fence  he  can  live  happily 
enough,  and  he  can  produce  work  of  considerable  commercial 
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value.  Outside  he  collapses.  Equally  the  type  I  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  comer-boy  ”  needs  exactly 
the  same  education  and  opportunity  we  are  now  giving  to  our 
juvenile  criminals.  His  powers  are  latent,  and  they  may  be 
valuable;  but  it  is  only  continuous  training  that  can  bring 
them  out. 

In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  detention  order  is  essential,  and 
must  form  the  basis  of  any  colony  .system  that  is  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  this  class. 

Yet,  once  the  order  is  given,  the  curious  fact  is  that  there  is 
not  much  desire  on  the  part  of  those  affected  to  escape  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  Merxplas  is  quite  unfenced,  and  to  leave  is  comparatively 
easy.  Indeed,  a  certain  number  do  run  away  every  week,  but 
the  authorities  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  If 
they  succeed,  when  out,  in  establishing  themselves  in  civil  life, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  colony  treatment  has 
been  secured,  and  they  are  not  interfered  with.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  fall  again  into  the  old  life  that  originally  resulted  in 
their  detention  at  Merxplas,  they  very  soon  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  police,  and  are  brought  back.  Their  escape  would  then  be 
treated  as  a  breach  of  colony  discipline,  and  would  be  punished, 
under  the  power  the  director  possesses,  by  imprisonment  in  the 
colony  cells. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  these 
Belgian  colonies.  First,  the  great  majority  of  the  inmates  arc 
habituals  ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  strong  religious  influence  of 
any  kind  brought  to  bear  on  them.  By  contrast,  at  the  Hadleigh 
Farm  Colony  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  proportion  of  the 
colonists  who  are  afterwards  able  to  maintain  themselves  perma¬ 
nently  outside  is  very  considerable.  How  far  the  difference  is 
due  to  the  strong  personal  and  religious  influence  that  exists  at 
Hadleigh  and  is  absent  at  Merxplas  I  do  not  know ;  but,  when 
the  Belgian  system  is  tried  here,  the  fullest  opportunity  should 
certainly  be  given  to  the  different  Church  organizations  to  aid  in 
the  work  by  means  of  classes  and  services  for  the  colonists. 
What  an  unrivedled  field  for  mission  work  such  a  colony  as 
Merxplas  would  be !  And  the  absence  of  all  such  work  makes  it 
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very  probable  that  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the 
discipline  of  Merxplas  were  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Hadleigh.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  impossible ;  but  I  think  that 
while  the  State  should  provide  the  discipline,  voluntary  mis* 
sionary  effort  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  religious 
training. 

But  the  predominance  of  the  habitual  may  also  be  due  to 
another  cause.  Certainly  one  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  this 
comparative  segregation  of  the  undesirables  over  any  considerable 
period  must  be  to  check  that  rapid  reproduction  of  the  class, 
which  is  with  us  so  noticeable  a  result  of  our  slums  and  our 
cheap  food  supplies.  The  Belgian  system  has  now  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  is  at  any  rate  a  contributory  cause  to  account  for  the  number 
of  the  habitual  s.  Of  the  two  groups  making  up  the  unemploy¬ 
able,  the  inefficient  workman  and  the  comer-boy,  the  latter  Is, 
broadly  speaking,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  former.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  can  successfully  shelter  the  downgrade  workman  by  such 
a  system  as  this,  we  shall  in  course  of  time  proportionately 
reduce  the  ranks  of  the  others  also. 

The  success  of  the  trade  unions  in  maintaining  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  wage  makes  it  the  more  neceasary  to  deal  with  this 
problem  without  delay.  Formerly  the  inefficient  or  partly 
infirm  or  aged  workman  could  generally  get  a  job  of  some  kind. 
Now,  many  of  the  old  openings  for  employment  at  low  wages 
corre.sponding  to  low  efficiency  are  closed  to  him.  The  old 
stone-breaking  road-mender  on  half  pay,  for  instance,  has  given 
place  to  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  earning  full  wages.  It  is  no 
use  telling  employers  they  ought  to  employ  the  inefficient  at  the 
wages  of  the  efficient  However  willing  they  may  personally  be 
to  do  so,  a  permanent  industrial  system  cannot  be  governed  only 
by  philanthropic  principles. 

The  ranks  of  this  unemployable  class  are,  therefore,  even  apart 
from  other  causes,  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.  Yet 
their  productive  capacity,  as  the  Belgian  colonies  show,  is  very 
considerable  indeed.  At  present  this  is  largely  lost  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Combined  with  the  protection,  discipline,  and  oppor- 
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tunibies  afforded  by  colonies  on  the  Merxplas  system,  it  remains 
or  becomes  a  national  asset  of  no  small  value.  The  first  measure 
needful  in  England  to  secure  this  is  the  creation,  in  connexion 
with  our  labour  colonies,  of  a  power  of  detention,  the  model  for 
which  we  already  possess  in  the  order  that  secludes  the  habitual 
drunkard,  and  so  guards  him  and  the  community  from  the  effect 
of  his  weakness  or  his  folly.  The  need  is  urgent,  to  save  us 
from  the  appalling  waste  of  our  present  inaction ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  public  opinion  will  support  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  justices  in  their  appeal  to  the  Government. 


H.  J.  Tor.R. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  Trade  Union  Congress,  1903. — Among  the  many  aspects 
ill  which  the  Trade  Union  Congress  may  be  regarded,  not  the  least 
interesting  is  that  in  which  it  appears  as  index  to  the  everyday  details 
of  the  workman’s  life.  Looked  at  superficially,  the  long  list  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  agenda  appears  to  be  a  mere  string  of  grievances,  and  a 
man  with  a  grievance  is  a  man  we  instinctively  avoid.  But  nothing 
can  be  understood  by  a  superficial  survey,  and  the  Congress  needs  to 
be  weighed  and  measured  with  as  much  care  as  any  congress  of 
scholars  or  scientific  men,  if  its  value  is  to  be  rightly  appraised.  If  we 
get  at  the  realities  that  are  behind  the  swelling  words,  it  will  be  seen 
that  politicians  and  philosophers  alike  may,  if  they  will,  learn  a  great 
deal  from  the  workmen’s  debates.  And  they  will  learn  it  the  more 
readily  becanse  there  is  so  little  that  is  artificial  in  the  debates.  The 
trade  union  speaker  aims  at  reality,  if  he  does  not  always  reach  his 
aim  :  and  whatever  posing  there  is  is  usually  of  the  unconscious  kind. 
Politicians  of  genius,  if  any  such  there  be,  could  do  more  than  merely 
trace  the  trend  of  opinion  among  the  most  virile  and  active  minds  of 
the  working  class  ;  they  could  find  the  outlines  for  a  popular  social 
policy  as  well.  The  Congress  has  been  long  enough  with  us  to  have 
its  history  and  traditions,  and  to  have  also  a  somewhat  complex  and 
highly  developed  constitution  ;  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  work  is 
to  get,  at  any  rate,  an  elementary  education  in  the  value  and  necessity 
of  constitutional  law. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  every  Congress  is  carried  by  vote,  and 
can  never  be  quite  calculated  upon ;  but  it  was  a  true  instinct  which 
made  the  London  delegates  in  1902  cast  their  votes  for  Leicester. 
The  busy,  flourishing,  pleasant  city  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
famous  for  its  active  and  militant  Radicalism,  and — like  all  Radical 
centres  of  that  time — it  developed  eventually  strongly  Conservative 
tendencies,  and,  but  for  the  Labour  movement,  might  by  this  time 
have  become  as  Conservative  as  Birmingham  itself.  It  is  true  the 
Labour  movement  did  not,  except  incidentally,  make  for  Liberalism  ; 
but  it  made  for  new  and  active  life,  and  for  a  life  that  found  itself  in 
conflict  with  both  Toryism  and  Liberalism  alike.  And  in  the  conflict 
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Labour  bore  itself  well,  and  won  its  place  bj  no  patronage  or  favour, 
but  by  persistent  fighting  ;  and  it  occupies  now  a  position  as  im¬ 
portant  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  town  as  any  form  of 
organized  Liberalism  or  Radicalism  occupied  in  earlier  days.  As 
evidence  of  this  the  trades  council  joined  with  the  corporation  in 
welcoming  the  delegates,  and  the  veteran  trade  unionist,  Henry 
Broadhurst,  represents  Leicester  in  Parliament. 

The  president  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hornidge,  delivered  an 
opening  address  that  was  commendably  brief,  concise,  and  to  the 
purpose.  The  day  of  long-winded  addresses,  when  the  president 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  has  gone 
by  for  ever,  and  stern  and  inflexible  standing  orders  demand  that  he 
shall  be  severely  practical,  and  stick  to  his  text  or  his  last ;  and  this 
piece  of  formality  being  got  through,  the  debating  began.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  it  was  a  colder  Congress  this  year  than  in 
previous  years.  There  were  certain  things  about  which  it  cared  and 
cared  deeply,  and  when  they  were  on  the  fires  began  to  blaze ;  but 
apart  from  these  the  debates  were  phlegmatic  and  quietly  argumenta¬ 
tive,  and  that  was  all.  And  the  thing  that  came  first  among  the 
subjects  that  mattered  greatly  was  the  proposed  fiscal  reforms  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  Tariff  Reform  League  took 
very  good  care  that  the  delegates  should  know  what  those  proposals 
were,  and  Leicester  was  flooded  with  leaflets  advocating  protective 
duties  of  various  kinds.  But  the  debate  on  this  subject  brought  out 
very  plainly  that  the  leaders  of  English  labour  are  free  traders  to  a 
man.  Two  hands  in  a  meeting  of  nearly  five  hundred  men  were  held 
up  for  the  new  departure,  and  among  the  five  hundre<l  were  Socialists, 
Liberals,  and  Conservatives  too.  No  new  arguments  were  adduced, 
but  the  old  ones  were  put  with  a  clearance  and  a  vigour  that  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Cobden.  “Protection  indeed  1  we  know 
what  it  is — we’ve  had  some,”  shouted  a  miners’  delegate,  and  traditions 
and  stories  of  the  days  of  starvation  wages  and  high-priced  food  were 
strong  arguments  to  convince  those  whose  fathers  had  lived  in  the 
days  when  protection  ruled.  But  there  was  but  little  hostility  to  an 
inquiry  “  so  long  as  it  is  honest”  Politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
may  ponder  on  the  fact  that,  in  this  assembly  of  workmen,  they  have 
lost  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  deal  honestly  with  an  important 
political  problem. 

The  debates  on  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and  the  desire  to 
include  the  dangerous  trades  in  its  proposed  amended  provisions,  might 
well  have  raised  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  for  a 
nation  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  takes  its  toll  of  human  life  as  regularly 
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as  the  dragon  of  ancient  story  did.  The  majority  of  the  dangerous 
trades  have  more  to  do  with  the  luxuries  than  with  the  necessities 
of  civilized  life,  and  the  details  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  are 
made  year  in  and  year  out  on  their  altars  would  make  the  King  of 
Dahomey  feel  himself  to  be  a  pious  and  exemplary  man  in  comparison 
with  the  rulers  of  Christian  England,  if  he  knew  the  facts.  And  the 
details  that  come  out  in  a  trades  congress  debate,  are  only  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  labour  that  has  organized  itself.  The  horrors  of  the  lives  of 
those  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the  dangerous  trades,  but  who  are  too 
weak  and  feeble  to  organize,  are  only  known  to  themselves,  or  to  those 
few  Church  workers  who  make  social  problems  their  study  because 
they  hold  this  to  be  part  of  their  Christian  work.  The  bleachers  and 
dyers  asked  that  their  trades  might  be  scheduled  as  dangerous,  because 
they  contract  poisonous  diseases  through  handling  various  drugs  and 
chemicals  in  following  their  employment ;  ”  and  the  wool  sorters  make 
a  similar  request,  laying  the  diseases  of  their  trade  also  to  the 
handling  of  foreign  wool.”  It  is  probable  that  a  better  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  can  be  found  than  in  scheduling  the  dangerous  trades 
under  the  Compensation  Act.  They  are  a  group  of  industries  by 
themselves,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation,  and  be 
placed  more  above  the  caprice  or  the  blunders  of  the  judicial  bench 
than  they  are  or  ever  will  be  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

The  debate  on  Labour  representation  showed  that  those  delegates 
who  were  at  Leicester  were  resolved  that,  in  seeking  parliamentary 
honours,  the  Labour  candidate  should  neither  accept  the  political  creed 
nor  court  the  alliance  of  either  of  the  two  historic  parties  in  politics, 
but  should  help  to  form  “  a  distinct  Labour  group  ”  in  the  Commons. 
It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  come  sooner  or  later,  but  the  way 
of  its  coming  has  not  been  admirable,  and  the  delegates  were  only 
half  consistent  in  their  vote.  Now  that  the  , Labour  movement  is  a 
force  in  the  country,  it  has  its  crowd  of  middle-class  followers,  some 
of  whom  are  genuine  sympathizers  and  helpers,  and  some  simply 
parasites.  It  is  the  parasite  who  is  the  danger,  and  the  debate  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  delegates  to  make  a  protest  against  this  sort  of 
fraud.  It  is  patent  to  all  inside  the  Labour  movement  that  there  are 
plenty  of  wealthy  adventurers  ready  to  use  it  for  their  own  ends,  and  to 
pay  for  the  using  if  needs  be.  They  will  say  blandly  and  pleasantly 
that  ”  they  will  do  its  thinking  for  it ;  ”  but  if  that  movement  is  to 
make  any  solid  impression  on  the  life  of  the  nation,  its  strength  must 
come  from  within  and  not  from  without.  It  must  do  its  own  thinking, 
developc  its  own  intellectuality,  find  its  own  brains.  And  the  chance 
which  the  Labour  representation  debate  gave  of  saying  this  was  not 
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taken,  the  opportunity  was  missed.  A  strong  and  solid  party  of 
genuine  representatives  of  labour  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  crying 
need  of  politics.  It  would  sweeten  its  dull  and  heavy  atmosphere,  and 
a  member  or  two  who  could  only  talk  in  the  vernacular,  but  who  spoke 
as  he  thought  and  knew  what  he  was  driving  at,  if  it  shocked  Parlia¬ 
mentary  susceptibilities,  would  all  the  same  assert  its  representative 
character,  and  do  it  a  power  of  good.  But  the  Labour  party  in  the 
House  as  it  exists  now  has  its  defects,  and  the  sooner  its  members 
recognize  this  the  better  for  its  success.  It  is  sound  and  loyal  to  its 
principles  and  ideals,  and  it  has  added  some  fine  and  needed  qualities 
to  the  House  of  Commons  debates,  but  it  is  greatly  under  the  glamour 
of  the  political  ritualism  that  obtains  therein,  and,  from  over  caution 
rather  than  from  lack  of  courage,  it  has  missed  many  opportunities 
which  an  acuter  statesmanship  would  have  turned  to  account.  And 
there  are  at  least  two  influences  at  work  Avithin  its  ranks.  The  older 
men  are  by  instinct  and  training  alike  Liberals  and  individualists, 
though  they  realize  that  something  more  than  mere  Liberalism  is 
wanted  to  meet  present  day  problems.  The  younger  men  hold  that 
Liberalism  is  dead,  and  have  no  belief  that  any  resurrection  will  como 
to  it,  and  many  of  them  regard  its  present  activities  as  something 
akin  to  the  movements  of  a  galvanized  corpse.  Critics  of  the  Labour 
movement  urge  against  it  that  it  makes  for  class  legislation,  but  this 
is  only  an  apparent,  or  at  the  worst  but  a  temporary  phase  in  its  de¬ 
velopment.  It  certainly  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  idealism  of  the 
Avell-to-do  man  of  the  middle  classes  ;  but  an  alliance  between  the  upper 
and  lower  strata  of  English  society,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  best 
elements  in  both,  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  ideal.  What  does 
seem  impossible  to  those  who  know  it  best  is  that  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  in  any  of  its  phases  can  ever  reproduce  the  characteristic  vices  of 
the  middle  classes.  Whatever  vices  of  its  own  it  may  develope  will 
be  of  a  stronger  and  more  masculine  texture  than  those  of  the  class 
immediately  above  it.  It  aims  at  reality,  and  hates  conventionality, 
and  there  is  no  snobbery  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labour,  not  even 
among  its  women. 

The  TafiT  Vale  debate  and  the  condemnation  by  Congress  of  the 
“  Commission  of  Inquiry  ”  came  naturally  into  the  same  category  ;  the 
one  showed  Congress  in  its  weakness,  and  the  other  in  its  strength.  A 
resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously  which  asked  that  the 
trade  unions  should  go  back  to  the  privileged  position  which  they 
occupied  before  the  Tafi*  Vale  decision  was  given.  But  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  impossible.  The  decision  of  the  judges  on  that  historic 
occasion  has  put  all  trade  union  law  into  the  melting-pot,  and  neither 
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lawyers  nor  laymen  know  where  they  are  concerning  it.  Codification 
and  definition  are  the  two  first  necessities,  and  not  any  harking  back 
to  a  position  of  affairs  which,  however  excellent,  and  however  con¬ 
venient  to  trade  unionists,  was  bound  to  come  to  an  end  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  not  clear,  and  it  should  be  made  clear,  whether  the  decision 
applies  to  employers'  organizations  as  well  as  workmen's  ;  and  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  the  law  became  inevitable. 
But  His  Majesty's  Government  blundered  grossly  and  stupidly  iu  the 
appointment  of  the  commission,  and  richly  deserved  the  hard  things 
said  of  it  in  Congress.  The  most  pronounced  opponent  of  trade  unions 
was  on  the  Commission  to  represent  the  employers,  but  there  was  no 
representative  of  the  workmen  to  counterbalance  him.  The  presence 
of  eminent  and  distinguished  lawyers  among  the  commissioners  gave 
no  guarantee  that  the  workman's  case  would  be  considered  fairly, 
because  they  gave  no  guarantee  that  it  would  even  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  when  the  majority  of  those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  were 
on  one  side.  It  was  from  no  mistrust  of  the  one  distinguished  supporter 
of  trade  unionism  on  the  commission  that  all  representative  trade 
unionists  refused  to  give  evidence  before  it.  It  was  from  a  determina¬ 
tion  that,  at  all  costs,  the  leaders  of  Labour  should  be  as  fully  recog¬ 
nized  as  those  of  any  other  class  in  the  community,  because  it  is  only 
in  such  recognition  that  any  solid  guarantee  of  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  impartial  treatment  of  labour  problems  is  to  be  found. 

There  is  probably  no  popular  movement  that  excites  more  interest, 
and  certainly  none  that  has  been  more  exploited  by  politicians  than 
the  movement  on  behalf  of  old  age  pensions.  The  majority  of  European 
countries,  and  some  of  our  own  colonies,  have  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  nation  can  make  a  better  use  of  its  aged  citizens  who 
are  in  want,  than  to  let  them  die  degraded  in  the  poor-house,  or  die 
half  starved  outside  of  it  on  inadequate  out-relief,  but  on  this  matter 
England  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind.  The  Trade  Union  Congress, 
however,  made  up  its  mind  in  1899  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
State  to  create,  by  legislation,  pensions  for  the  aged  instead  of  poor 
relief,  and  said  so  by  resolution,  and  has  been  saying  so  at  every 
Congress  since.  And  it  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  forms 
of  organized  labour,  which  in  the  beginning  had  held  aloof,  come  to  its 
view,  so  that  now  practically  the  whole  of  British  labour  is  solid  on  the 
question,  and  believes  that  we  can,  and  ought  to,  put  pensions  in  the 
place  of  the  poor  law  so  far  as  the  aged  are  concerned.  According  to 
the  last  returns  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
our  national  wealth  has,  in  spite  of  the  war  expenditure,  increased  by 
considerably  more  than  two  hundred  millions  during  the  past  five 
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years.  According  also  to  the  last  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Aged 
Pensioners  Bill,  **  all  the  facts  are  exhausted,”  and  no  further  evidence 
is  needed  ;  if  Parliament  is  willing,  the  proposed  reform  “  might  well 
lie  proceeded  with.”  What  Mr,  Booth  told  the  Aged  Poor  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1894  remains  true  to-day,  that  two-fifths  of  the  adult 
population  of  England  and  Wales  consists  of  agricultural  labourers, 
unskilled  town  workers,  and  women  wage  earners,  and  that  these 
classes  provide  80  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  Out  of 
every  three  of  them  who  survive  to  old  age,  two  have  to  come  to  the 
poor  law  for  existence.”  These  facts  discovered  by  the  expert  are 
known  by  experience  to  the  workman,  if  he  does  not  classify  them,  and 
the  demand  of  the  Trade  Congress  for  old  age  pensions  is  his  answer 
to  the  problems  discussed  by  the  scientist.  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  of 
the  Barge  Builders  Union,  a  typical  East  London  workman,  has  been 
a  champion  of  old  ago  pensions  from  the  beginning,  and  he  it  was 
who  moved  the  resolution  asking  that  the  Government  should  establish 
a  “  national  system  of  old  age  pensions  which  shall  be  universal  in  its 
application  to  all  citizens,  male  and  female,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty  years  ;  the  pension  to  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  os.  per  week,  the 
entire  cost  of  such  scheme  to  bo  contributed  by  the  State  and  by  means 
of  imperial  taxation.”  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  S.  Fisher  of  tho 
Cardifi*  coal  trimmers,  who  took  Prince  Bismarck’s  lino  when  he  said, 
“  the  State  must  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  not  as  almsgiving, 
but  as  the  right  that  men  have  to  bo  taken  care  of  when,  with  the  best 
will  imaginable,  they  have  become  unable  to  work.  Why  should  tho 
regular  soldier  disabled  by  war,  or  tho  public  official,  have  a  right  to 
be  pensioned  in  his  old  age,  and  not  the  soldier  of  labour  ?  ”  Thero 
has  never  been  any  answer  to  Bismarck’s  question,  because  no  answer 
is  possible,  except  one  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  our  politicians  are 
afraid  to  give.  But  there  have  been  many  echoes  of  it  in  political 
speeches  over  since.  On  November  18,  1891,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  said :  “  Society  as  a  whole  owes  something  to 
these  veterans  of  industry.  You  see  I  have  not  altogether  forgotten 
tho  doctrine  of  ransom,  though  I  am  very  willing  to  confess  that  the 
word  was  not  very  well  chosen  to  express  my  own  meaning,  but  I  say 
that  the  State  has  already  recognized  this  claim  in  regard  to  its  own 
servants.  The  soldier  and  tho  sailor  are  pensioned.  Yes,  but  peace 
hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war,  and  the  soldiers  of  industry,  when 
they  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  in  the  conflict  and  competition  in  which  they 
arc  continually  engaged,  have  also  their  claim  to  the  consideration 
and  gratitude  of  their  country.”  A  little  later  tho  Right  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  M.P.,  said :  ‘‘  The  statesmanship  of  the  country  should  attack 
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the  problem  of  old  age  pensions  completely  and  directly,  and  should 
remove  the  scandal  of  destitute  old  age  from  our  midst."  ‘‘It  is  a 
good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions,"  said  Portia,  and  the 
politician  who  carried  out  in  Parliament  the  principles  he  expounded 
outside  it  would  win  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  a  world. 

Debates  on  the  “eight  hours"  question  are  always  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  character  at  Congress,  and  this  was  the  case  at  Leicester. 
There  is  not  enough  unity  of  opinion  in  the  Labour  movement  to 
justify  a  universal  eight  hours  bill,  and  it  seems  unlikely  there  ever 
will  be.  The  long  hours  of  labour  worked  in  some  trades  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  national  physique  ;  iu  others  the  hours  are  easy  and  the  work¬ 
men  seek  no  change.  The  Miners’  Federation  seeks  au  “  eight-hours 
working  day  "  by  legislative  action  ;  the  Durham  miners  who  work  less 
than  eight  hours  per  diem  are  content  with  things  as  they  are.  The 
labourers  and  other  ill-paid,  and  often  loosely  organized  trades,  turn 
naturally  to  the  State  to  help  them  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves,  as  e.g.  the  shop  assistants  and  railway  men.  Trades  with 
variable  employment,  whose  members  have  to  work  when  they  can  get 
it,  taking  long  days  at  one  part  of  the  year  and  remaining  entirely  idle 
at  other  parts,  object  to  be  tied  down  either  to  au  eight  hours  day  or  a 
forty-eight  hours  week,  and  difficulties  arise  ou  all  sides.  The  way 
out  would  seem  to  be  legislation  in  special  cases  and  for  particular 
trades.  The  long  hours  of  shop  assistants  are  a  crying  scandal,  and 
can  bo  dealt  with  iu  a  shop  assistants  bill,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  penalize  abnormally  long  hours  in  any  calling  if  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  arrived  at  with  those  trades  who  have  obtained  a  working 
day  which  satisfies  them.  But  a  universal  eight-hours  day  for  ail 
callings  and  crafts  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  anything  more  than 
an  impracticable  dream. 

The  “  housing  of  the  people  "  resolutions  may  bo  taken  to  embody 
the  workman’s  protest  against  the  rack  renter  and  the  slum.  The 
small  property  owner,  when  he  is,  as  he  is  sometimes,  a  straight¬ 
forward  person  with  moderate  desires,  is  really  a  useful  element  in 
working-class  life.  But  where  he  is  a  mere  rent  sweater  or  a  man 
who  has  resolved  to  grow  rich  out  of  insanitary  tenements,  ho  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  modern  civilization.  Nothing  can  touch  him  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  There  was  a  terrible  irony  iu  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  iu  a  frecthinking  paper  a  year  or  two  ago,  which 
depicted  a  pile  of  tumble-down  tenements,  and  in  the  distance  a 
fashionable  place  of  worship.  Seated  on  the  broken  doorstep  was  a 
half-famished  child,  who  looked  with  wondering  eyes  on  the  stately 
building,  and  asked  of  a  woman  standing  near,  “  Does  no  one  ever  come 
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from  that  fine  church  to  this  place?”  *‘0h  jes,  mj  dear,”  was  the 
reply.  “One  of  the  deacons,  to  collect  the  rents.”  But  terrible  as  it 
was,  it  was  true.  Cursed  by  their  poverty  the  poor  pay  the  highest 
rents  for  the  vilest  dens,  'and  are  often  enough  blackmailed  before 
taking  possession  by  having  to  pay  a  high  fee  for  the  key,  and  often 
the  only  helper  the  rent-sweated  tenant  has  is  some  unnoticed  or 
persecuted  slum  priest.  The  request  for  “workmen’s  trains”  for 
those  who  live  a  distance  from  their  work  came  naturally  along  with 
the  housing  question,  but  here  again  a  large  and  regular  service  of 
cheap  trains  would  appear  to  be  better  than  trains  with  a  class  label, 
and  in  improving  the  means  of  locomotion  we  could  take  many  good 
lessons  from  the  democracy  of  the  twopenny  tube.  The  slum  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  growing  in  onr  midst  every  day  because  there  are 
practically  no  laws  that  prevent  its  creation  when  builders  begin  to 
build.  And  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  build  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  slum  an  impossibility,  as  Bournville  and  Port  Sunlight  have  proved. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  debate  was  that  municipalities  or  the  State 
should  own  land  and  build  houses,  and  that  the  private  landlord  should 
be  controlled  by  “  fair  rents  courts.”  If,  in  addition  to  that,  we  bad 
improved  means  of  locomotion  under  a  central  authority,  we  should  at 
least  be  moving  straight  in  the  direction  of  housing  reform. 

The  result  of  the'  education  discussion  was  what  amounted  to  a  vote 
for  secular  education.  The  trade  unionist  makes  no  profession  of  any 
profound  knowledge  of  educational  theories.  Ho  has  certain  fairly 
well-defined  ideas  concerning  education  on  its  practical  side,  he  knows 
what  he  wants  for  his  own  children,  and  bo  was  satisfied  with  the 
school-boards  and  did  not  want  them  interfered  with.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  school-board  education  which  be  knew  very 
much  about.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  parishes  in  England  in  which 
there  are  denominational  schools,  but  no  others,  and  in  which  therefore 
the  denominational  school  docs  all  the  educational  work,  the  majority 
of  the  Ck>ngress  speakers  knew  nothing.  But  the  temper  of  the  Congress 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  was  admirable.  It  wanted  to  be  just  all 
round,  and  of  the  screaming  and  the  selfishness  of  the  sects  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace.  The  resolution  said  that  there  should  be  “  full 
popular  control  ”  over  the  schools  ;  that  they  should  be  free  ;  that  “  the 
education  in  all  State  snpported  schools  should  be  secnlar,  and  that 
freedom  be  given  to  the  religious  denominations  to  impart  in  their  own 
way,  at  their  own  expense,  and  out  of  school  hours,  such  religious 
instruction  as  parents  may  desire  for  their  children.”  The  last  clause 
was  deleted  after  discussion,  leaving  the  denominations  free  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  if  they  were  so  disposed.  The  teaching  of 
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religion  **  out  of  school  hours  ”  would  of  course  break  down  in  practice, 
and  the  teaching  in  all  elementary  schools  would  eventually  become 
secular.  And  yet  this  was  not  the  direct  aim  of  Congress.  More  than 
one  delegate  pleaded  eloquently  for  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  ; 
while  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Appleton  of  Nottingham,  was 
careful  to  say  he  moved  the  resolution,  not  as  a  secularist,  but  as  a 
religious  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  logic  there  is  everything 
to  be  said  for  secularizing  elementary  education ;  from  the  purely 
ethical  standpoint  there  is  everything  to  be  said  against  it.  It  would 
silence  the  sectarian  windbags  at  once,  and  their  occupation  would  bo 
gone.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  an  undogmatic  or  an 
undenominational  Christianity ;  if  religion  is  taught  at  all,  we  must 
teach  dogma  :  it  is  when  we  begin  to  decide  which  dogma  that  the 
shrieking  begins.  The  logical  position  is  that  the  State  should  agree 
to  teach  all  religions,  or  none.  To  teach  none  is  to  give  liberty  to 
nobody  but  the  secularist,  and  to  inflict  an  intolerable  outrage  on  those 
who  believe  that  religion  ought  to  bo  an  essential  part  of  a  child’s 
education.  To  endeavour  to  teach  all — which  is  a  method  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  commend  itself  to  sane 
and  enlightened  minds — has  called  forth  an  outburst  of  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance  to  parallel  which  we  must  go  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century  when  Puritanism  reigned  supreme.  Congress 
was  not  on  the  side  of  the  bigots  ;  it  stood  for  what  it  believed  to 
be  justice,  and  its  debate,  with  whatever  shortcomings  may  belong 
to  it,  was  one  of  the  most  temperate  considerations  of  the  educational 
dead-lock  that  wc  have  had  lately. 

After  the  education  debate  was  over  interest  flagged,  and  the  week 
ended  with  a  group  of  minor  resolutions,  which — to  trade  unionists — 
had  the  interest  which  belongs  to  a  domestic  policy,  but  had  little 
attraction  for  men  outside.  Its  general  level  has  not  been  higher,  but 
also  it  has  not  been  lower  than  in  previous  years.  There  has  been 
a  eertaiu  gravity  of  tone  and  tomjHjr  which  seems  to  indicate  maturity 
of  organization  and  of  methods.  And  yet  old  Congress  men  realize 
that  its  personnel  is  changing.  Many  of  the  veterans  have  fallen  out 
of  its  ranks,  and  there  was  a  larger  influx  of  young  men  at  Leicester 
than  there  has  been  for  many  years.  Young  men  are  always  an 
uncertain  quantity  in  congresses  and  elsewhere,  but  they  contributed  no 
wild  or  crude  elements  to  the  debates,  and  they  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  organization  to  which  they  were  delegates  had  a  grave  and  im¬ 
portant  part  to  play  in  English  political  and  social  life.  The  policy 
for  politicians  which  the  Congress  debates  have  indicated  is — the  de¬ 
struction  of  slumdom  and  the  creation  of  decent  conditions  of  life  for 
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the  poorer  classes  ;  honourable  treatment  of  those  among  the  aged  who 
have  to  ask  society  for  relief  in  their  closing  years  ;  the  dealing  by 
legislation  with  such  problems  as  lack  of  employment,  or  long  and 
inhuman  hours  of  work  ;  justice  to  all  in  educational  problems,  and 
new  legislation  for  trade  unions.  To  get  these  reforms  the  Labour 
leaders  will  do  their  part,  and  will  probably  respond  more  readily  to 
high  principles  and  great  ideas  than  any  political  party  of  recent 
years.^ 

Frederick  Rogers. 

The  Effect  of  Legislation  on  Women’s  Labour.* — Since  1901 
a  committee  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association  has 
been  engaged  in  investigating  the  economic  effects  of  legal  regulation 
on  women’s  labour,  and  we  now  have  the  final  report  which  embodies 
its  deliberate  conclusions.  The  committee  includes  front-rank  econo¬ 
mists  of  both  sexes,  and,  while  availing  itself,  as  far  as  means  would 
permit,  of  the  work  of  skilled  professional  investigators,  it  has  also 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  Women’s  Industrial  Council  and  other 
volunteer  workers  as  commissioners.  The  reports  and  memoranda 
thus  collected  have  been  condensed  into  a  summary  of  twenty-eight 
pages  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  and  twenty-two  pages  are 
devoted  to  special  reports  on  particular  subjects  or  extracts  therefrom. 

It  can  be  read  between  the  lines  that  this  inquiry  was  set  on  foot 
in  order  to  verify  or  set  at  rest  the  objections  raised  in  certain  quarters 
to  any  regulations  which  apply  to  women  and  not  to  men.  Com¬ 
missioners  have  been  directed  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  these  regu¬ 
lations,  and  ^the  report  has  been  limited  to  considering  the  operation 
of  the  Factory  Act  from  this  point  of  view  only.  The  evidence  has 
evidently  been  weighed  with  absolute  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  with  ungrudging  care  and  patience. 

It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  the  unprejudiced  bystander  to  express  * 
some  regret  that  the  committee  should  have  subjected  themselves 
to  this  self-denying  ordinance,  and  so  narrowed  the  scope  of  their 
discussions.  With  the  machinery  set  in  motion,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  investigate  the  economic  effects  of  factory  regulations 
generally  on  women’s  work,  as  to  concentrate  so  much  conscientious 
work  on  the  interesting  but  relatively  inconsiderable  question  of  the 
regulations  that  discriminate  between  women  and  men,  which  might 
then  have  formed  a  subordinate  section  of  the  inquiry.  The  committee, 

‘  This  note  has  been  unavoidably  held  over  from  the  last  October  issue.— Ed. 

*  Third  and  Final  Report  on  the  Economic  EffecU  of  Ltgitlation  regvlating 
Women't  Labour. 
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however,  thought  otherwise,  and  state  that  ^^thej  do  not,  therefore, 
report  on  the  effeet  of  laws  relating  to  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
to  sanitation,  and  to  special  regulations  for  dangerous  trades,  except 
in  the  few  cases  where  they  affect  women  differently  from  men,  or 
where  women  are  a  great  majority  of  the  persons  affected.  The  main 
regulations  with  which  the  committee  are  concerned  are  therefore 
those  which  define  the  hours  of  employment"  (p.  3).  Within  the 
limits  thus  laid  down,  the  committee  set  itself  to  discover  whether  the 
regulations  had  really  induced  changes,  or  merely  enforced  what  was 
customary  before  ;  whether  the  regulation  of  women’s  employment 
had  induced  changes  in  the  employment  of  other  workers ;  whether 
any  displacement  of  women,  or  any  change  in  their  wages,  could  bo 
traced  to  the  regulations  ;  and  finally,  what  effect,  if  any,  the  regu¬ 
lations  have  on  the  division  of  labour,  the  development  of  machinery, 
and  on  the  health,  morality,  and  efficiency  of  the  women  themselves. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  scope  of  inquiry  on  these  lines  is, 
from  one  point  of  view,  very  narrow,  from  another  very  wide.  It 
demands  an  exhaustive  study  of  certain  effects,  but  all  the  results 
obtained  must  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant,  unless  they  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  a  relatively  small  and  not  easily  discriminated  cause. 
This  is  a  most  fair  and  scientific  treatment  to  give  to  the  attacks  of 
the  extreme  individualist  party,  and  doubtless  afforded  an  excellent 
mental  gymnastic  for  the  investigators,  but  in  the  interests  of  science 
it  must  be  pronounced  wasteful  ;  and,  considering  bow  limited  our 
knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
increase  it,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  committee  did  not  take  a  bolder 
and  broader  line  of  action,  and  make  a  more  extended  use  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  so  carefully  collected. 

The  analysis  of  evidence  is  of  much  interest,  and,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  labour  involved  in  editing  and  collating  memoranda  prepared 
ou  different  methods,  and  by  varying  idiosyncrasies,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tour  de  force  in  condensation.  It  is  shewn  that  custom  varies 
from  industry  to  industry,  that  in  some  non-textile  industries  the 
Acts  have  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  fixing  the  normal 
weekly  time,  as  the  hours  were  under  sixty  before  they  were  regulated 
by  the  Acts,  and  that  in  industries  where  hours  are  regulated  by  the 
men’s  unions  customary  hours  are  often  less  than  the  legal  maximum. 
In  textile  factories,  however,  and  in  some  other  industries,  especially 
clothing  and  printing,  the  regulations  are  felt  as  an  effective  limi¬ 
tation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limit  would  often  be 
exceeded  if  it  were  not  compulsory  (p.  5).  A  very  important  effect  of 
limitation  has  been  to  spread  employment  more  uniformly  over  the  day, 
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week,  and  year.  There  is  less  idling  on  Monday  than  there  used  to 
be,  and  the  contrasted  seasons  of  slack  time  alternating  with  periods 
of  excessive  overtime  and  rash  have  been  to  some  extent  equalized. 

In  sect.  iv.  the  question  of  the  displacement  of  women  is  discussed. 
As  womeu  are  now  in  all  industries  prohibited  from  night  work,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  in  those  trades  in  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  it  has  to  bo  carried  on  through  the  night,  women  must  have 
l)eon  excluded.  Such  cases,  the  committee  finds,  *‘are  extremely  rare. 
Throughout  our  reports  we  find  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
men  and  women’s  work  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  rigidly  fixed 
by  physical  suitability,  by  relative  cheapness,  or  by  custom  ;  ”  and  it 
usually  appears  that  the  work  which  must  be  done  at  night  is  far  too 
heavy  and  hard  for  women.  Some  isolated  instances  are  reported  of 
women  being  displaced  by  men  in  the  printing  and  one  or  two  other 
trades  owing  to  the  restriction  of  overtime,  but  in  most  cases  other 
work  is  immediately  found  for  them  in  the  same  factory  or  workshop. 
In  one  interesting  case  mentioned  young  men  over  eighteen  were  first 
substituted  for  women,  and  were  found  “  too  expensive,”  after  which 
the  engineers  were  required  to  invent  automatic  machinery  to  take  the 
girls’  places,  while  new  branches  of  work  were  found  for  the  girls. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  report  does  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  many 
departments  of  industry  the  women  cannot  be  superseded,  for  the  men 
are  as  incapable  of  the  women’s  work  as  the  women  are  of  theirs. 
The  present  writer  has  often  been  told,  on  asking  if  men  could  take 
women’s  places  in  overtime,  that  **  it  would  be  quite  impossible  ;  the 
men’s  fingers  cannot  do  it.”  The  committee  seems  rather  inclined  to 
give  a  somewhat  disproportionate  importance  to  the  isolated  cases  of 
substitution  of  unprotected  for  protected  workers  that  may  occur  ex¬ 
ceptionally  here  and  there,  but  their  final  verdict  is  that  the  net  loss 
recorded  is  infinitesimal.”  In  an  interesting  table  contributed  by  Miss 
Collet  (p.  15),  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  women  oceupied  “for 
gain”  has  fallen  off  since  1871.  The  diminution,  however,  is  seen  to 
bo  no  greater  where  trades  have  comparatively  recently  passed  into 
the  factory  stage  than  in  those  which  have  long  been  regulated,  and 
the  table  “does  not  support  any  theory  which  would  connect  regu¬ 
lation  rather  than  other  causes  with  the  decline.”  One  member  of  the 
committee  dissents  from  the  suggestion  in  the  report  that  this  shrinkage 
of  women’s  employment  may  be  due  to  “  diminished  need  on  the  part 
of  married  women  to  work  outside  their  homos  ;  ”  but  surely,  when  a 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  women  employed  coincides  with  an 
improvement  in  men’s  wages,  and  a  rising  standard  of  comfort  in  the 
working  classes,  it  is  not  unduly  optimistic  to  conclude  that  the  changes 
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arc  related.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  by-the-bj,  that  one  section 
of  the  public  should  be  so  preoccupied  by  the  idea  that  men  may  bo 
displacing  women,  while  another  is  equally  apprehensive  that  women 
may  bo  crowding  out  men.  The  question  of  importance,  however,  is 
not  so  much  whether  one  sex  is  encroaching  on  the  other,  but  whether 
any  particular  change  in  the  distribution  of  employment  is  in  the 
direction  of  better  social  service  generally.  The  committee  merely 
skirts  the  sides  of  this  great  question,  and  treats  the  subject  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  individual  woman's  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  evidently 
of  opinion  that  such  changes  as  have  been  effected  by  the  operation  of 
the  Act  on  the  whole  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  women  workers. 

The  Committee  does  not  consider  that  the  regulations  can  be  shown 
to  have  affected  women's  wages  either  way.  Little  is  said  with 
regard  to  their  effects  on  other  classes  of  workers  or  on  industrial 
efficiency.  On  this  last  point,  especially  with  regard  to  developments 
of  machinery,  the  materials  have  scarcely  been  fully  utilized :  the 
report  suffers  obviously  from  want  of  time,  and  is  disappointingly 
slight  and  unsatisfactory.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  stock 
of  documents  collected  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  does  not  contain 
a  great  deal  more  material  for  determining  the  effect  of  legislation  on 
machinery  than  the  committee  has  taken  into  account.  The  discovery 
of  facts  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  all,  because  the  best  evidence  is  often  indirect.  The  master 
of  a  factory  may  be  genuinely  unconscious  that  the  Act  bas  anything 
to  do  with  the  new  automatic  machinery  he  has  put  in  ;  but  he  or  his 
foreman,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  restriction  of  overtime 
causes  any  trouble,  will  very  likely  reply,  “  Well,  yes,  there  used  to 
be  a  bother,  but  (with  pride)  now  we  have  all  the  machinery  we  want.” 
The  effects  of  the  Act  in  putting  a  premium  on  efficiency  in  indus¬ 
trial  methods,  and  crushing  out  the  slothful  and  backward  competi¬ 
tors,  have  of  course  been  noticed  in  the  report,  but  not  adequately. 
The  report  at  this  point  seems  to  lack  what  the  Germans  call  Bear- 
beitung.  The  materiab  have  been  collected  with  industry  and  analyzed 
with  scrupulous  care  and  fairness,  but  as  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  thought  out. 

Among  the  appendices,  the  most  important  is  Miss  Anderson's 
interesting  report  on  laundries,  which  includes  a  concise  history  of 
legal  regulation,  and  a  study  of  the  numbers  of  women  employed,  the 
distribution  of  single  and  married  or  widowed,  their  wages  and  hours 
of  work.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  a  few  more  appendices  on  special 
industries,  especially  dangerous  trades  (the  treatment  of  which  is  very 
slight),  on  the  same  lines  as  Miss  Anderson’s  laundry  report. 
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The  committee  formulates  its  deliberate  conclusions  in  twcnty>one 
short  paragraphs  (p.  26),  with  a  partially  dissentient  note  by  one 
member.  These  conclusions  are  evidently  framed  with  great  care,  and 
a  freedom  from  bias  as  complete  as  it  is  given  to  human  beings  or 
committees  to  enjoy.  Existing  regulations  are  taken  as  they  stand, 
and  no  remark  is  made  as  to  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  adequate 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  statements  are  cautious,  and  the  fullest 
weight  is  given  to  objections,  but  the  net  result  is  that  the  benefits 
which  the  Acts  have  conferred  arc,  in  the  long  run,  great,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  inconvenience  or  injury  they  have  caused.”  This 
is  excellent,  and  such  valuable  testimony  will  have  weight,  it  may  be 
hoped,  next  time  an  amending  Act  is  before  Parliament. 

Thus  ends  a  most  interesting  and  useful  piece  of  social  investigation, 
which  errs,  if  at  all,  mainly  in  having  set  itself  somewhat  too  narrow 
limits,  and  allowed  itself  too  short  a  time.  While  the  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  thus  collected  is  something  to  be  most  grateful  for,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  further  research,  and,  still  more,  further 
reflection,  would  have  greatly  increased  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  work.  It  seems  bad  coonomy  of  effort  to  induce  a  group  of 
distinguished  persons  to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  familiarizing  them¬ 
selves  with  a  subject  probably  not  very  congenial  to  most  of  them, 
and  then  break  up  .their  association  before  they  have  done  the  work 
that  should  be  especially  their  own.  We  have  here  a  report  by  econo¬ 
mists  with  nearly  all  the  economics  left  out  It  gives  us  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  and  observations  earefully  analyzed,  but  very  little 
hint  of  the  economic  meanings  and  relations  thereof.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  indeed,  no  economis  has  yet 
taken  much  trouble  with  the  theoretical  side  of  the  matter,  and  those 
brilliant  investigators  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that  their  statement 
of  the  case  was  final  Will  not  Professor  Smart  or  Mr.  Bowley  yet 
give  us  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  common 
rule,  based  on  the  material  they  have  been  instrumental  in  collecting  ? 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  least  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  report 
that  it  leaves  the  reader  still  unsatisfied,  asking  for  more. 

I  notice  on  p.  16  that  in  the  paragraph  after  the  second  table 
dividing  women’s  industries  into  groups  A,  B,  and  C,  C  is  used  to 
describe  the  cotton  and  other  industries  that  have  been  longest  regu¬ 
lated,  B  the  industries  that  came  under  stricter  regulation  since  1871  ; 
but  in  the  paragraph  preceding  the  table,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  this 
classification  is  inverted.  On  p.  42,  in  the  table,  1866  should  evidently 
read  1896 ;  and  at  the  top  of  p.  16,  Males:  per  100  should  \)q per 
1000. 


B.  L.  Hutchins. 
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The  Familist&be  at  Guise.* — Mr.  Aneurin  William’s  excellent 
and  opportune  translation  from  the  French  reminds  us  not  only  that 
this  famous  experiment  in  co>partnership  has  attained  its  majority,  but 
also  of  the  old  days  when,  the  experiment  being  new,  all  its  ill- 
wishers,  and  indeed  many  timorous  well-wishers,  prophesied  failure 
long  before  this  time.  In  its  infancy  this  enterprise  of  M.  Godin’s 
did  not  so  manifestly  differ  from  other  good  works  of  eminent 
philanthropists  that  it  could  count  securely  on  a  fate  so  unlike  theirs  ; 
and  so  many  enterprises  in  social  organization  have  been  started  with 
high  hope  and  in  all  good  faith,  to  disappear,  leaving  behind  only 
heaps  of  wreckage  and  clouds  of  disappointment,  where  later  enthu¬ 
siasts  have  stumbled  and  been  befogged.  Even  those  who,  years  ago, 
recognized  in  M.  Godin  a  rare  combination  of  those  qualities  commonly 
found  in  opposition — enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  a  genius  for  business 
— declared  that  collapse  must  come  when  the  founder  of  the  Familist^re 
was  no  longer  there  to  direct  it ;  whereas,  so  deep  and  true  did  he 
lay  the  foundations,  so  carefully  had  he  thought  out  each  detail  of  the 
plan,  that  his  death,  in  1888,  eight  years  after  the  first  of  the  Familis- 
t5re  buildings  were  opened,  did  not  check  a  career,  which,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  who  writes  the  preface  to  the 
volume,  “  by  whatever  standard  it  is  tested,  has  been  eminently 
successful.” 

It  is  even  surprising,  when  one  reads  the  little  book,  and  considers 
all  that  it  means,  what  a  number  of  burning  questions  have  found  a 
practical  solution  in  this  one  great  work.  It  is,  first  of  all,  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  co-partnership,  an  endeavour  to  award  to  each  worker,  ’Mn 
honour  and  in  wealth,  the  exact  equivalent  of  his  contribution  to  the 
common  task.”  The  great  ironfoundry  at  Guise  employs  over  fifteen 
hundred  people  in  the  manufacture  of  about  two  thousand  articles  of 
difierent  kinds  or  different  models,  and  the  trade  is  one  in  which  the 
competition  is  exceedingly  severe.  The  selling  price  of  the  products 
each  year  exceeds  £180,000,  and  the  Avages  paid  exceed  £80,000. 
For  the  whole  body  of  workmen  tho  average  wage  was  3s.  5<f.,  the 
ten  best-paid  moulders  earning  6s.  8<f.  a  day  on  the  average.  From 
1880  to  1891  wages  increased  25  per  cent.  Over  and  above  wages 
the  workmen  have  received  in  the  twenty  years  since  1880  more  than 
£180,000  out  of  the  total  profits  divided,  while  capital  has  received 
over  and  above  its  wages  or  interest  only  £16,000  odd. 

”  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  things  in  tho  method  of 
dividing  profits  originated  by  Godin  is  that  ho  puts  capital  in  the 

‘  TverUy  Years  of  Co-partnership  at  Guise.  [88  pp.  8vo.  Is.  Labour  C!o- 
partnership  Assodation,  15,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.] 
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poaitioD  of  a  workman  who  receives  a  wage  like  all  the  other  work* 
men,  and  then  receives,  like  them,  a  share  in  the  profits  proportionate 
to  his  wage.  The  wage  of  capital  is  the  5  per  cent,  interest  paid  to 
it.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  allotted  to  ability. 
Under  this  head  are  included  :  (1)  4  per  cent,  for  the  Managing 
Director,”  who,  by  the  law  in  France,  is  held  “responsible,  to  the  last 
penny  he  has,  for  the  business  under  bis  control ;  (2)  16  per  cent, 
divided  among  the  Committee  of  Management ;  (3)  2  per  cent,  divided 
among  the  Committee  of  Supervision  .  .  . ;  (4)  1  per  cent,  to  the 
maintenance  in  Government  schools  of  girls  and  boys  who  have  passed 
through  the  schools  of  the  Familistcre  ;  (5)  2  per  cent,  to  reward 
useful  inventions  and  simplifications  or  improvements  suggested  by 
members”  (p.  72). 

Besides  this  profit-sharing,  besides  the  admirably  planned  and  low- 
rented  homes  in  the  buildings  of  the  Familistcre,  in  which  most  of  the 
workmen,  though  not  all  of  them,  live,  there  are  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  connected  with  the  united  dwelling.  In  the  Co-operative  Store 
all  necessaries  are  sold,  and  the  dividends  (amounting  to  nearly  2«.  Qd. 
in  the  £)  are  paid  by  goods,  or  by  credits  entered  in  the  books  used  by 
customers.  The  schools  are  paid  for  out  of  the  gross  profits  before 
any  allotment  of  dividends  takes  place  ;  and  as  well  as  schools  there 
is  a  nursery,  where  infants  are  eared  for  during  some  hours  of  the  day, 
and  also  a  babies’  sehool,  where  children  of  two  years  old  go  until 
they  are  old  enongh  to  enter  the  ordinary  Kindergarten.  The  sum 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elementary  schools  is  about  56«.  per 
child  (“  double,  or  nearly  double,  the  yearly  sum  per  child  voted  by 
the  Government  of  Franco  for  public  instruction”),  and  the  successes 
gained  “  show  very  markedly  that  this  sacrifice  produces  good  results.” 
There  are  baths  and  washhouses,  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  all  the 
town  of  Gnise  may  come  and  share,  and  after  working  days  are  over 
a  Pension  and  Necessities  Fund  comes  to  the  rescue,  providing  pensions 
for  workers  whom  age  or  inability  have  forced  to  retire,  and  giving 
grants  of  varying  amount  to  workers  who  are  in  temporary  distress. 
There  is  also  a  Medical  Fund  which  provides  free  medical  attendance 
and  medicine. 

So  many  are  the  problems  of  capital  and  labour  to  which  a  solution 
has  been  found  at  Guise  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  limit  of  a  page  or 
two  of  notes  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  all,  and  it  would  be 
worth  many  a  reformer’s  while  to  travel  a  few  miles  off  the  main  road 
through  France,  and  to  put  himself  in  the  train  for  Guise,  where 
visitors  are  made  welcome,  and  are  furnished  with  a  guide  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  managing  director,  M.  Colin.  But  such  trips  are  only 
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for  the  few  fortunate  or  energetic  students  and  reformers ;  the  manj 
should  obtain  and  read  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams’s  book. 

£.  A.  Barnett. 

Alien  Immigration. — The  Commission,  empowered  by  the  King 
in  March,  1902,  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  extent  of  alien 
immigration,  with  especial  regard  to  London,  issued  its  Report  last 
August.  In  a  brief  note  it  is  impossible  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the 
mass  of  information  collected  by  the  Commissioners,  or  with  the  state 
of  affairs  that  justified  their  appointment.  The  Report  is  indeed  brimful 
of  interesting  and  suggestive  matter  ;  it  contains  a  short  but  sufficient 
account  of  alien  immigration  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  long  array 
of  facts,  figures,  and  instructive  inferences,  and  brings  the  account  of 
the  various  attempts  to  regulate  this  immigration  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Commission,  too,  has  elicited  and  put  on  record  the  invaluable 
evidence  of  many  official  witnesses  of  high  standing.  For  example, 
Mr.  Mulvany,  Superintendent  of  the  H.  or  Whitechapel  Division  of 
Police,  proved  that  107  streets  in  the  borough  of  Stepney  had  passed 
from  Gentile  to  Hebrew  ownership  in  the  last  six  years.  It  was 
indisputably  shown  that  a  lamentable  amount  of  overcrowding  is 
caused  by  the  influx  of  aliens,  and  that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of 
these  foreigners  are  notorious  for  criminal  offences.  The  displacement 
of  English  people  from  the  convenient  and  coveted  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  (the  boroughs  of  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green  adjoin  the  city 
boundary),  and  their  forced  retirement  from  Whitechapel  and  other 
districts  to  suburbs  remote  from  their  work,  were  also  abundantly 
made  clear. 

But  though  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  Commission,  it  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  must  enter  into  the  mind  of  every  English 
East-ender  who  turns  from  the  evidence  compiled  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  their  definite  Recommendations."  The  principal  suggestions 
are : — 

(a)  Legislation  calculated  to  prevent  the  arrival  in  London  of 
“  undesirables."  (ft)  The  summary  expatriation  of  such  upon  con¬ 
viction  in  this  country,  (c)  “  Where  in  any  given  area  the  immigration 
of  aliens  has  substantially  contributed  to  overcrowding,  power  should 
be  given  to  a  newly  constituted  authority  to  declare  such  "  a  dangerous 
region  to  be  a  **  prohibited  area,  and  as  such  closed  to  aliens  as  a 
place  of  residence."  And  (<f)  the  registration  of  all  aliens  upon  their 
reaching  our  shores. 
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So  far  so  good,  but  residents  in  Stepney  may  be  inclined  to  say  “  not 
far  enough.”  In  truth,  such  a  problem  as  the  alien  question  can  only 
be  partially  dealt  with  by  the  sort  of  evidence  that  is  forthcoming 
at  the  table  of  a  Royal  Commission.  To  begin  with,  very  few  wit¬ 
nesses  actually  living  in  Stepney  (the  district  which  is  at  present 
most  grievously  concerned),  and  enjoying  personal  contact  with  the 
residents,  were  called.  Official  witnesses,  valuable  as  their  evidence 
is,  cannot  impart,  and  are  trained  not  to  impart,,  that  kind  of  personal 
knowledge  natural  to  those  whose  days  of  work,  worship,  and  rest, 
whose  homes  and  trades,  whose  whole  lives  are  so  closely  affected  by 
the  unrestricted  entrance  of  hordes  of  foreigners.  Everything  has 
indeed  been  done  to  depress  the  feelings  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
dwindling  Gentile  population ;  and  as  the  process  of  eviction  has  been 
gradual,  sometimes  a  street  at  a  time,  it  is  little  wonder  that  there  has 
been  no  great  outburst  of  indignation.  Still,  it  is  not  quite  right  that 
those  who,  so  to  speak,  have  destroyed  the  incriminating  documents 
should  comment  on  the  absence  of  evidence.  The  opposition  of  many 
of  the  English  has  been  silenced  by  their  expulsion  !  It  seems  only 
adding  insult  to  injury  to  say  “no  harm  is  being  done  ;  for  where  are 
those  who  object  ?  ”  and  almost  reminds  one  of  the  ill-omened  words, 
“order  reigns  in  Warsaw.”  From  those  who  yet  remain  it  is  not  to 
bo  expected  that  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  very  readily.  If  a 
man’s  clients,  customers,  patrons,  and  neighbours  are  mainly  Jewish, 
ho  is  not  likely  for  a  problematical  advantage  in  the  future  to  over¬ 
look  the  serious  present  inconveniences  which  attend  the  utterance 
of  unpalatable  truths. 

From  paragraph  38  (9)  of  the  Report  wo  find  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  boon  led  to  think  that  “  the  existence  of  immigrants 
of  the  Jewish  faith  in  largo  numbers  in  certain  areas  gravely  interferes 
with  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sunday.”  They  make,  however, 
no  recommendation  with  regard  to  Sunday ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  can  bo 
judged  by  their  public  actions,  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  question 
is  of  vital  interest  and  importance.  The  condition  of  the  streets 
through  which  our  Sunday-school  children  have  to  go  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  symbol  of  the  whole  situation,  as  representing  only  too  vividly 
the  Jewish  indifference  for  the  religious  feelings,  and  what  I  may 
call  the  common-law  rights  of  English  citizens.  After  an  admirably 
kept  observance  of  their  own  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  the  Jews  plunge 
with  renewed,  nay  aggressive,  ardour  into  their  mundane  pursuits  at 
a  time  when  our  people  are  desirous  of  rest  and  quiet ;  and  thus  what 
should  be  a  bond  between  the  better  sort  of  Jew  and  Christian 
becomes  one  of  the  worst  causes  of  friction.  My  own  solution  has 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  1.  a 
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always  been  that  Jews  who  enjoy  the  unrivalled  freedom  and  security 
of  an  English  home  should  make  the  Jewish  Sabbath  coincide  with 
the  Christian  Sunday.  The  fact  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  lasts  from 
sunset  to  sunset  should  not  form  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
recognition  of  a  common  day  of  worship  and  rest,  at  all  events  in  a 
city  where  banks  close  at  one  o’clock,  and  where  in  many  districts 
shops  are  shut  early,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
Sunday  trading  is  found  in  other  parts  of  London ;  but  surely, 
wherever  it  occurs,  it  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
State  or  an  ideal  city. 

With  regard  to  the  third  recommendation,  the  Commissioners 
propose  a  plan  to  prevent  “  overcrowded  alien  districts,”  but  seem  to 
have  no  objection  to  an  exclusively  Jewish  eolony ;  whereas  many 
people  are  unable  to  believe  that  any  amelioration  of  the  alien 
question  would  be  satisfaetory  that  did  not  include  the  maintenance 
of  some  proportion  between  the  foreign  and  English  population.  It 
may  reasonably  be  contended  that  in  any  given  parish  the  foreigner 
should  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  It  has  always  been  objected  to  this 
plan  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  put  it  into  practice ;  but  surely 
the  proposed  “  newly  constituted  ”  body  of  officials  who  are  to  deal 
with  overcrowding  and  the  registration  of  foreign  settlers  will  possess 
exactly  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  such  a 
scheme.  At  any  rate,  I  can  never  accept  the  suggestion  that  a 
“  Ghetto  ”  would  solve  the  alien  difficulty.  The  customs  of  mediajval 
Rome,  where  the  name  originated,  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  midst 
of  twentieth-century  London.  Do  we  ourselves,  or  do  the  Jews,  desire 
a  sort  of  modern  Gk)shen  of  some  sixty  thousand  Hebrews,  providing 
from  among  their  own  people  all  the  necessary  officials,  police, 
inspectors,  and  teachers  ?  Are  we  prepared  for  this  purpose  to 
surrender  all  the  district  on  the  east  of  the  city  ?  Surely  the  hundreds 
of  women  who  clean  the  city  offices  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening  hours  should  have  some  claim  on  such  a  convenient  spot,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  corporation  workmen,  the  postmen,  and  the  police. 
Probably  the  only  complete  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  in 
the  establishment  of  an  autonymous  Hebrew  nation  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  But  meanwhile  something  must  be  done  to  avert  the 
gathering  storm  in  East  London,  which  will  one  day  break,  if  a  **  solid 
and  distinct  colony  ”  continues  to  oust  English  men  and  women  from 
their  trades,  their  homes,  their  streets,  and  their  Sundays. 

E.  C.  Carter. 
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The  Temperance  Manifesto. — One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
Temperance  Reform  in  England  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  party  'to  face  facts — e.g.  the  economic  position  of  the  licensed 
trade,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  average  man  to  adopt  any  policy 
which  could  be  represented  as  confiscation.  The  manifesto  issued  on 
October  21,  1903,  therefore,  should  be  welcomed  by  all  who  see  that 
something  must  be  done  to  check  drinking,  and  are  yet  wiUing  to 
advance  one  step  at  a  time.  This  important  pronouncement  bears  the 
signatures  of  many  well-known  social  reformers,  including  sixteen 
bishops,  two  ex-Ministers  of  Education,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  eight  Labour  M.P.’s,  and  many  leading 
English  and  Scotch  Nonconformists.  A  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
manifesto  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Sherwell,  whose  books  have  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  stimulate  interest  and  mould  opinion  on  this  question.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  manifesto  the  signatories  refer  to  this  increase  of 
public  interest,  and  to  the  general  conviction  that  reform  is  urgently 
needed.  No  scheme  of  temperance  legislation,  they  continue,  can  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  include  (1)  *‘a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licensed  premises,  and  (2)  wide  powers  of  local  initiative 
and  control.” 

But  the  compensation  question  still  blocks  the  way  to  effective 
reform,  although  no  one  now  doubts  that  the  renewal  of  a  licence 
is  **  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  magistrates.”  The 
manifesto  suggests  that  a  scheme  might  be  devised  under  which 
the  Ucensees,  whose  licences  were  refused  solely  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  required,  might  obtain  compensation  “  entirely  out  of 
funds  raised  from  the  trade,”  while  no  such  money  should  pass  through 
tho  National  Exchequer.  New  licences,  of  course,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  scheme,  compensation  would  cease  after  a  definite  date,  and  no 
limit  would  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  reduction  or  on  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates.  In  return  for  the  security  thus  given  to  licence- 
holders,  the  scheme  promises  “  a  large,  speedy,  and  definite  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licensed  premises,”  local  veto,  the  elimination  of 
private  profit,  and  counter  attractions. 

A  manifesto  signed  by  men  of  such  eminence  deserves  respectful 
consideration.  But  if  it  displays  a  keener  insight  into  the  economics  of 
the  question  than  is  usually  shown  by  writers  and  speakers  on  temper¬ 
ance,  it  fails,  I  think,  to  state  the  actual  relationship  between  the  State 
and  the  publican.  Yet  on  a  clear  perception  of  tthat  relationship 
depends  the  whole  solution  of  the  compensation  problem.  The  State 
has  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals  of  approved  character 
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the  exclusive  right  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors  by  retail.  In  return 
for  that  grant  it  exacts  certain  conditions,  including  a  money  pay¬ 
ment,  which  increases,  to  some  extent,  with  the  amount  of  trade  done. 
Some  of  these  conditions,  which  vary  witli  the  varying  standards  set 
up  by  the  licensing  benches,  oblige  the  publican,  or  the  owner  of  the 
house,  to  spend  money  in  structural  alterations,  and  nearly  always 
a  certain  minimum  of  sanitary  fitness  is  prescribed.  Money  thus  spent 
is  spent  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  expectation  that 
a  renewal  of  the  licence  will,  in  time,  repay  the  expenditure. 

Let  us  now  see  how  an  imperium  in  imperio,  such  as  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  or  the  managers  of  a  great  exhibition,  acts  in  a  similar  case. 
Having  obtained  from  Parliament  a  general  right  to  sell  alcohol  on 
their  premises,  the  railway  company  or  exhibition  managers  proceed 
to  sublet  this  right  to  a  contractor  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  a  heavy  rental.  The  contractor,  on  his  side, 
stipulates  for  a  tenancy  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  recoup  his 
expenditure  on  bars  and  refreshment  rooms,  together  with  the  usual 
trading  profit.  It  is  perfectly  understood  on  both  sides  that  when  his 
tenancy  expires  no  claim  for  compensation  will  be  made. 

If  Parliament  had  only  shown  as  much  business  capacity  as  an 
ordinary  board  of  directors  we  should  have  no  compensation  question 
to  discuss.  But  they  have  not,  and  the  question  remains.  On  our 
analogy  of  the  refreshment  contractor,  the  publican  can  make  out 
a  certain  equitable  claim  against  the  State.  He  has  spent  money  at 
the  State’s  request,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  either  time  enough 
to  recoup  himself,  or  repayment  of  the  money  so  spent.  If,  then, 
a  licensee  has  made  structural  alterations  at  the  magistrates’  request,  he 
should  be  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  a  renewal,  subject,  of  course,  to 
good  conduct,  for  such  a  period  as  will  allow  him,  e.g.,  to  repay  money 
which  he  has  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Even  the  ordinary  publican, 
who  must  have  provided  himself  with  a  bar  and  utensils  which  he  can 
only  sell  at  a  loss,  has  a  claim  cither  for  time  or  money.  The  amount 
could  never  be  very  large,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  paying,  if  it 
gave  magistrates  more  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

But  the  usual  claim  for  compensation  is  something  quite  different, 
and  immensely  greater.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  claim  for  the  whole  monopoly 
value  of  the  licensed  house,  which  in  large  towns  runs  into  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds.  Such  a  claim,  of  course,  is  untenable,  but  it 
springs  directly  from  the  laches  of  the  State.  While  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  exacts  the  full  value  of  his  concession  from  the  contractor,  the 
State,  probably  from  mere  carelessness,  has  never  done  so.  Small 
houses,  ix.  under  £50  in  rateable  value,  it  is  true,  pay  a  heavy  duty 
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equal  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  on  their  valuation.  But  above  £100 
the  duty  only  rises  by  £5  for  each  £100,  and  ceases  to  rise  altogether 
at  £60  for  a  house  rated  at  £700.  If  a  landowner  let  his  farms  at  £20 
for  fifty  acres  and  £60  for  everything  over  700  acres  bis  neighbours 
would  think  him  insane  ;  yet  this  is  precisely  what  our  foolish  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  done  and  is  doing.  Only  our  **  farms  have  been  growing 
fewer  in  number  and  larger  in  size,  with  a  loss  correspondingly 
increased. 

It  is  this  point  which  the  signatories  to  the  manifesto  have  over¬ 
looked  ;  yet  it  is  the  key  of  the  compensation  problem.  The  first 
step  in  licensing  reform,  and  indeed,  the  necessary  precedent  of  any  just 
and  effective  measure,  is  the  equalization  and  increase  of  the  licence 
duties.  No  “  monopoly  value  ”  at  all  comparable  to  that  now  existing 
in  our  English  towns  can  be  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
country.  Some  of  the  American  States  prescribe  a  minimum  duty  for 
all  licensed  premises  of  1000  dollars,  and  this  large  sum  is  paid  readily. 

A  monopoly  of  any  retail  trade  in  a  given  area  has  a  value  which 
depends  very  little  on  the  number  of  shops  open.  A  priori,  therefore, 
when  magistrates  refuse  several -licences  because  their  district  is  over¬ 
stocked,  they  do  not  diminish  the  aggregate  value  of  licensed  property 
in  that  district ;  they  merely  transfer  part  of  it  from  one  set  of  persons 
to  another.  This,  indeed,  the  manifesto  admits,  and  it  is  the  real  basis 
of  its  mutual  insurance  scheme ;  which,  we  may  assume,  proposes  to 
increase  the  duties  payable  by  the  survivors  and  to  hand  over  this 
sum,  or  part  of  it,  to  publicans  whose  licences  have  been  cancelled. 

The  second  and  fourth  points  appear  slightly  contradictory.  If  a  date 
is  to  be  fixed  after  which  compensation  shall  cease,  new  licences,  which 
would  hardly  be  created  in  the  meantime,  might  fall  into  the  general 
category  ;  but  in  the  case  of  old  licences  I  do  not  see  how  a  limit  can 
fairly  be  placed. 

Of  the  constructive  measures  recommended  two  suggestions  will  meet 
with  opposition — local  veto  and  municipalization.  The  latter,  indeed* 
appears  in  its  mildest  form  as  the  elimination  of  private  profit,  and  need 
not  imply  more  than  a  Public-house  Trust.  Local  veto,  however,  must 
be  placed  in  a  difierent  category.  It  formed  part  of  the  Liberal  pro* 
gramme  of  1895,  and  had  its  share  in  provoking  defeat.  It  has  now 
lost  its  position  in  the  programme,  yielding  to  the  milder  but  more 
varied  proposals  of  Lord  Peel’s  report.  The  question,  no  doubt, 
brought  forward  so  suddenly,  and  inadequately  explained  to  the 
electorate,  created  a  prejudice  against  a  sound  principle — decentraliza.  < 

tion  in  matters  of  strictly  local  concern.  As  a  matter  of  tactics  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  proceed  step  by  step,  beginning  with  powers 
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to  prevent  the  ■“  dumping  ”  of  new  public-housea  in  districts  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  to  fix  and  shorten  the  hours  of  opening,  and 
in  other  ways  to  regulate  the  sale  of  alcohol  by  retail. 

The  final  proposal — “  counter  attractions  to  the  public-house  ” — 
should  obtain  almost  unanimous  approval  in  principle  ;  but  in  practice 
opinions  will  differ.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  licensing  magis¬ 
trates  have  consistently  followed  a  policy  of  discouraging  all 
amusements  in  connexion  with  licensed  premises.  That  this  policy 
has  not  been  a  complete  success  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the 
music-hall  bar,  and  its  undesirable  associations.  The  German  com¬ 
bination  of  concert  and  refreshment  room,  under  municipal  ownership 
or  control,  seems  to  me  entirely  successful ;  the  beer  is  good,  the  coffee 
is  good,  the  music  is  good,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  company  is  good 
likewise.  Institutions  which  are  successful  in  one  country  may  not, 
indeed,  bear  transplanting,  but  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
Reasonable  men  will  do  well  to  accept  all  that  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  allows  them,  and  to  postpone  their  more  drastic  pro¬ 
posals  until  they  can  command  that  popular  support  without  which  the 
best  laws  are  so  often  futile. 

J.  E.  Allex. 

IxFANTiLE  Mobtalitt. — The  following  Interim  Report  has  recently 
been  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  City  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  and  adopted  by  the  Branch. 

“Your  committee,  in  presenting  an  Interim  Report,  would  call 
attention  to  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  the  President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  stating  facts  which  afford  strong  grounds 
for  immediate  action.  After  speaking  of  the  progress  in  surgery, 
medicine,  and  public  health,  during  the  last  thirty-six  years,  he  said  : 
‘The  annual  death-rate  of  all  ages  in  England  and'jWales  has  fallen 
from  22  to  16  per  1000 — a  gain  of  26  per  cent. ;  but  the  death-rate 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  has  risen  nearly  2  per  cent.,  while 
the  birth-rate  has  diminished.  Nearly  half  the  children  born  were 
dead  within  five  years.’  He  added  that  ‘  increased  infant  mortality 
and  diminished  birth-rate  were  two  ugly  facts  not  to  the  credit  of  our 
country  or  of  modern  civilization.  Increased  mortality  among  infants 
was  due  to  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  and  the  increase  due  to  these  causes 
was  seven  [times  greater  in  towns  than  in  the  country.’  He  also 
stated  that  much  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  the  ignorance  and  careless- 
of  mothers.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that  much  of  it  arises  from  im¬ 
proper  food  and  dirty  and  improper  feeding-bottles ;  and  that,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  evil  is  preventible,  and  ought  to  be  prevented. 
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‘‘  Before  we  proceed  to  suggest  specific  remedies  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  we  wish  to  add  that  early  and  premature  death  is  by  no 
means  the  only  evil  which  besets  the  infant.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  blindness  ‘  is  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new¬ 
born  infants,  which  can  be  prevented,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  cured  . 
about  seven  thousand  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  lost  their 
sight  from  that  cause.’  ^  It  has  been  found  that  over  30  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  blinded  by  the  neglect 
and  unsuitable  treatment  of  this  disease.  ‘  It  cannot  be  too  widely 
made  known,’  says  Dr.  Priestley-Smith,  ‘  that  many  persons  are 
blinded  every  year  by  diseases  which  are  preventible  and  curable. 
The  most  destructive  of  these  diseases  is  the  Ophthalmia  of  new-born 
infants.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  present  inmates  of  this  institution 
owe  their  blindness  to  this  cause,  and  the  same  high  proportion  has 
been  found  in  other  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  eyesight  might  have  been  saved  by 
proper  treatment  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  disaster 
usually  arises  through  ignorance  of  the  danger  and  consequent  delay 
in  obtaining  medical  treatment.’  * 

‘‘  If,  then,  every  woman  in  her  confinement,  and  for  a  brief  space 
afterwards,  were  attended  by  a  doctor,  or  certificated  midwife,  much 
evil  would  be  prevented.  And  if,  as  soon  as  the  infant  begins  to  be 
ill,  the  mother  obtained  medical  attendance,  the  needful  medicine  and 
proper  instruction  would  be  given  as  to  feeding,  and  many  lives  would 
be  saved.  Much  evil  would  also  be  prevented  if  girls  and  women, 
before  they  become  mothers,  were  instructed  in  simple  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants. 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  making  medical  help  easily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  infants,  we  do  not  forget  the  importance  to  the 
community  of  securing  that  a  doctor  be  called  in  early,  when  any  older 
children  are  ill,  with  the  object  of  preventing  infectious  disease.  In 
this  connexion  we  would  quote  the  statement  of  Dr.  Harris,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Islington,  in  his  annual  report  recently  issued. 
He  says,  with  regard  to  114  cases  of  measles,  that  death  in  each 
instance  was  ascribed  to  a  secondary  cause,  mainly  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis.  *  The  majority  of  deaths,’  he  avers,  ‘  would  never  have 
occurred  if  only  reasonable  precautions  had  been  taken.  ...  It  is, 
unfortunately,  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  cases  of  measles  are  treated 
annually  without  medical  advice,  and  it  is  just  in  these  instances  that 
the  complications  most  frequently  arise.  Many  times  is  the  same 

'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc. 

*  Report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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sorrowful  story  repeated  that  no  advice  has  been  sought  until  pneu¬ 
monia  has  supervened.’ 

“  We  suggest  that  the  following  steps  ought  to  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  present  high  mortality  of  infants  : — 

*‘(a)  The  Town  Council  should  issue  a  circular  with  regard  to 
the  feeding  and  care  of  infants  on  similar  lines  to  that  issued  by  the 
Birmingham  City  Council. 

(&)  The  Education  Committee  of  the  City  Council  should  introduce 
reading-books  in  all  the  girls*  schools,  to  give  simple  information  as  to 
the  care  and  feeding  of  infants,  and  the  need  of  seeking  skilled  advice 
in  case  of  illness. 

“(c)  Men  who  provide  through  clubs  for  medical  help  for  them¬ 
selves  should  be  urged  to  do  the  same  for  their  children. 

“  (d)  Boards  of  Guardians  should,  in  giving  out-relief,  see  that,  in 
the  case  of  children,  sufficient  wholesome  milk  and  proper  feeding- 
bottles 'are  supplied  where  necessary.  We  consider  that  the  proposals 
recently  made  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  at  Oxford  for  reducing 
medical  relief  by  giving  all  medical  relief  in  the  first  instance  by  way 
of  loan  would  occasion  considerable  dangers. 

“(e)  The  Free  Dispensaries  might  issue  special  turns  for  infants 
and  young  children,  also  for  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  other  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  persons  who  do  not 
subscribe  for  the  ordinary  work  of  such  institutions  to  assist  these 
particular  cases. 

“  (/)  We  also  hope  that,  in  connexion  with  the  Midwives’  Act 
recently  passed,  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  provide  all  women 
practising  in  that  profession  with  instruction  as  to  the  care  of  infants  ; 
but,  as  we  understand  that  the  matter  is  being  dealt  with  by  others, 
we  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to  it  in  this  Report.” 

J.  Tueodoke  Dodd. 


The  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Economics. — The  advance 
in  scientific  method  that  has  been  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  perhaps  less  noticeable  in  the  study  of  sociology 
than  in  the  more  simple  matters  of  physical  nature.  There  is  not 
merely  less  to  show  in  definite  results  ;  the  fact  that  such  method  is 
necessary  before  undertaking  practical  work  with  success  is  less 
generally  recognized.  Men  who  would  at  once  acknowledge  that  the 
discovery  of  radium  has  been  due  to  the  continued  exploration  of  the 
laws  of  chemistry,  and  would  not  wish  it  to  be  bandied  by  any  but 
experts,  hear  it  as  a  new  idea,  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  laws  of 
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social  life  can  only  be  discovered  by  similar  patience,  and  the  cure  of  its 
ills  effected  by  trained  workers  alone. 

No  doubt  the  personal  interest  that  plays  so  large  a  part  in  social 
work  has  hindered  wider  views.  The  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
man  absorbs  our  whole  attention,  and  makes  us  forget  both  direct  and 
side  issues.  As  a  consequence,  far  the  greater  part  of  our  philanthropic 
undertakings,  while  carried  on  with  intense  devotion,  are  found,  on  sur¬ 
veying  them  from  alien  ground,  to  be  entirely  without  plan.  Our 
theories  are  too  often  untested,  and  our  action  due  to  impulse. 

This  need  of  method  has  been  realized  by  many  during  the  last 
generation.  For  some  thirty  years  the  London  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  been  feeling  its  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  eure  of  distress.  By  careful  examination,  by  application  of  tests 
over  wide  areas,  by  unremitting  self  criticism,  by  conferences  of  those 
engaged  in  actual  work,  it  has  reached  certain  positions  which  are  based 
on  sound  induction  from  a  mass  of  facts.  As  it  has  learned,  it  has  tried 
to  teach  ;  and  for  some  years  past  a  Committee  of  Social  Education  has 
been  in  existence  to  take  in  hand  the  task  of  helping  students  to  profit 
by  the  experience  that  has  been' accumulated  by  the  workers  in  the 
various  committees  of  the  society.  The  time  seems  now  to  have  come 
to  develope  this  side  of  social  effort.  The  great  hindrance  that  is 
experienced  in  charitable  work  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  men  as  the 
want  of  knowledge.  The  untrained  mind  is  unable  to  see  the  need  of 
sound  methods,  and  so  much  time  has  to  be  wasted  in  explaining 
elementary  principles,  that  the  effective  grappling  with  new  questions 
is  rendered  impossible.  It  is  felt  that  what  is  needed  for  real  advance 
in  social  science  is  a  more  organized  system  of  elementary  instruction, 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  a  more  thorough  course  of  general  study 
and  training  for  those  who  can  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  matter. 
This  would  increase  both  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  philanthropy, 
and  thereby  enlist  a  better  type  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  its  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  utilize  the  great  experience  of  the 
enormous  army  already  in  the  field  which  at  present  is  lost  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  the  world  because  it  is  untrained  and  unfocussed. 

In  view  of  this  need  the  Social  Education  Committee  has  broadened 
out  into  a  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Economics  on  an  independent 
basis.  A  general  committee  has  been  formed,  which  includes  the  names 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Stepney,  Sir  William  Chance,  Mr. 
Vallance,  Professor  Bosanquet,  Professor  Haddon,  and  others.  Dr. 
Bonar  being  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Lectures  to 
charitable  workers  are  being  given  by  Miss  Sewell,  late  Warden  of  the 
Women’s  University  Settlement,  and  others.  More  advanced  courses 
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arc  being  givon  on  Social  Theory  and  Administration,  and  classes  for 
students  have  been  formed  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick, 
who  is  lecturer  and  tutor  of  the  school,  while  opportunities  of  training, 
visiting  institutions,  etc.,  are  given  in  connexion  with  various  offices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  by  such  a  course  of 
study,  tested  and  enforced  by  taking  part  in  the  actual  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  life,  something  may  be  done  towards  the  creation  of  a 
scientific  spirit  in  charitable  and  social  work. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Hill,  10,  Kensington  Mansions,  London,  S.W.,  is  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  school,  and  will  gladly  send  the  prospectus 
to  any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  the  work,  or  give  any  further 
information. 

Clement  H.  Rooebs. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  statute  book  for  1902  is  rather  thicker  than  the  slender  volumes 
which  have  recently  sufficed  for  the  results  of  the  alleged  arduous 
labours  of  our  legislators.  Its  greater  bulk,  however,  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  magnitude  of  two  Acts  applying  only  to  Scotland, 
the  Licensing  (^Scotland)  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VIL,  ch.  25,  56  pp., 
7Jd.),  and  the  Burgh  Police  {Scotland)  Act  (3  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  33, 
49  pp.,  6i^<f.),  and  one  applying  only  to  Ireland,  the  Irish  Land  Act 
1903  (ch.  37,  40  pp.,  5(f.).  These  three  occupy  considerably  more 
than  half  the  volume. 

The  Borough  Funds  Act,  1903(3  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  14,  5  pp..  Id.),  is 
intended  to  make  the  referendum  as  to  the  promotion  of  bills  in 
parliament  somewhat  more  orderly  than  it  has  been.  The  most 
important  improvement  effected  by  it  is  that  now,  instead  of  a  single 
elector  being  sufficient,  at  least  one  hundred  or  5  per  cent,  (whichever 
is  greatest)  of  the  electors  are  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the  demand 
for  a  poll. 

The  Local  Government  Transfer  of  Powers  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII., 
ch.  15,  1  p.,  ^.)  empowers  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the 
application  of  a  county  or  county  borough,  to  transfer  to  that  particular 
county  or  county  borough  any  powers  of  Government  departments 
which  it  could  have  transferred  to  county  and  county  boroughs 
generally  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  sect.  10.  These 
powers  are  **  any  such  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  His  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  the  Education  Department  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  department,  as  are  conferred  by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  statute, 
and  appear  to  relate  to  matters  arising  within  the  county  and  to  be  of 
an  administrative  character.” 

The  Sugar  Convention  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  21,  3  pp., 
^d.)  gives  His  Majesty  power  to  carry  out  the  Sugar  Convention  with 
respect  to  what  the  marginal  summary,  with  a  strange  want  of  that 
severity  of  style  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  such  quarters,  actually 
calls  “  bounty-fed  ”  sugar.  When  the  Permanent  Commission  reports 
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that  a  direct  or  indirect  bounty  is  paid  in  any  foreign  country,  His 
Majesty  may  prohibit  the  importation  of  sugar  from  that  foreign 
country  unless  Parliament  chooses  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty 
instead.  He  may  also  make  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  necessary  for  finding  out  whether  any  sugar  does  come  from  that 
foreign  country. 

The  Ireland  Derelopment  Grant  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  23, 1  p., 
\d.')  provides  for  an  annual  grant  of  £185,0(X).  So  much  of  this  sum 
as  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Land  Act  is  to  be  applied 
to  education,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  economic  development  and 
transit  facilities  of  Ireland,  apparently  .at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
Government. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII., 
ch.  39,  7  pp.,  l-^tf.),  increases  the  maximum  period  which  may 
be  sanctioned  for  the  repayment  of  housing  loans  to  eighty  years, 
and  provides  that  the  sums  borrowed  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  limit  of  borrowing  imposed  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  It  gives  the  Local  Government  Board  power  to  compel 
a  local  authority  to  adopt  a  scheme  under  parts  i.  or  ii.  of  the  Act 
of  1890.  Shops  or  other  buildings  may  be  provided  along  with 
workmen’s  dwellings,  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  they  “serve  a  beneficial  purpose  in  connexion 
with  the  requirements”  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  dwellings 
are  provided.  This  seems  unneeessarily  ambiguous.  Would  shops 
serve  the  beneficial  purpose  intended  if  their  merit  was  that  they 
greatly  reduced  the  expense  of  the  scheme  ?  The  Act  also  contains 
some  provision  for  making  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  for  railways  and 
education  authorities  to  evade  what  is  called  their  “  housing  obligations,” 
that  is,  the  requirement  laid  upon  them  that,  whenever  they  clear  away 
working-class  houses,  they  must  provide  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
regardless  of  whether  the  neighbourhood  is  already  overpopulated  or 
not.  Apparently,  however,  the  new  dwellings  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes  after  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed,  so  that  their  position  is 
not  quite  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  the  dwellings  built  on  sites  bought 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  are  to  remain  workmen’s 
dwellings  for  ever  and  ever. 

Under  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII.,  ch. 
45,  7  pp.,  Hd.),  a  local  authority  may  make  by-laws  prescribing  for 
children  or  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  and  with  respect  to  all 
occupations  or  to  any  specified  occupation,  (1)  the  age  below  which 
employment  shall  be  illegal,  (2)  the  hours  between  which  it  shall  be 
illegal,  and  (3)  the  number  of  daily  or  weekly  hours  beyond  which  it 
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shall  be  illegal.  By-laws  may  also  prohibit  absolutely  or  subject  to 
conditions  the  employment  of  children  in  any  specified  occupation. 
They  may  further  regulate  in  various  ways  street  trading  carried  on 
by  children  between  eleven  and  sixteen.  Children  under  eleven  arc 
not  to  be  employed  in  street  trading  ;  subject  to  modifications  made  by 
local  authorities,  no  child  is  to  be  employed  in  any  occupation  “  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  his  life,  limb,  health  or  education,  regard  being  had 
to  his  physical  condition  ;  and  no  half-timers  shall  be  employed  in  any 
occupations  beside  their  half-time  employment.  By-laws  are  not 
applicable  to  children  over  twelve  employed  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  or  the  Metalliferous  and  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 
The  local  authorities  are  the  City  of  London,  the  county  councils,  the 
councils  of  boroughs  with  populations  of  10,000,  and  councils  of  urban 
districts  with  populations  of  20,000  in  1901. 

The  Report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  on  Municipal  Trading,  together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee  Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc.  (Commons 
Paper,  1903,  No.  270,  fol.,  4b0  pp.,  4«.),  says  that  the  committee 
appointed  in  1900  tried  to  inquire 'into  the  whole  subject  indicated  by 
the  reference  “  to  report  as  to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
powers  given  by  bills  and  provisional  orders  to  municipal  and  other 
local  authorities  for  industrial  enterprise  within  or  without  the  area  of 
their  jurisdiction,”  but  that  the  present  committee  felt  (as  well  they 
might)  that  “  any  attempt  to  survey  the  general  subject  could  only 
have  led  to  a  second  postponement  of  the  inquiry.”  They  agreed, 
therefore,  to  coniine  themselves  to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of 
municipal  accounts. 

They  recommend  that  county  borough  and  urban  district  accounts 
should  be  auditeil  by  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  or  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Accountants  and 
Auditors.  The  appointment  of  this  auditor  should  be  vested  in  the 
council  concerned,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
whose  consent  should  also  be  required  for  his  removal.  The  auditor 
should  certify  inter  alia  that  separate  accounts  of  trading  undertakings 
arc  kept,  and  that  every  charge  which  each  of  them  ought  to  bear  has 
been  duly  debited  to  them — the  converse,  that  no  charges  which  they 
ought  not  to  bear  have  been  wrongly  debited  to  them  is  presumably 
implied,  but  is  not  expressed.  Apparently  it  is  not  proposed  to  give 
any  person  or  body  the  power  to  enforce  the  recommendations  of  the 
auditor,  if  the  electors  do  not  choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  the  loO  pages  of  what  is  known  as 
“  Fowler’s  Return  of  Municipal  Enterprises  ”  (^Economic  Review,  July 
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1903,  pp.  34o-3a2)  in  exteruo  in  the  appendix.  If  the  committee 
had  themselveB  been  subject  to  a  stringent  audit  they  would  have  been 
surcharged  with  this  very  unnecessary  expense. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration,  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc.,  vol.  i.  (Cd.  1741,  fol.,  59  pp.,  6<i.),  recommends 
that  a  Department  of  Immigration  should  be  established,  that  better 
statistical  returns  as  to  immigration  should  be  collected,  and  that 
regulations  should  be  made  for  excluding  “  criminals,  prostitutes,  idiots, 
lunatics,  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character  or  likely  to  become  a 
charge  upon  public  funds."  Alien  immigrants  who  within  two  years 
of  their  arrival  are  ascertained  or  reasonably  supposed  to  belong  to  one 
or  other  class  of  ^  undesirables,"  or  who  become  paupers  (except  in 
consequence  of  ill  health)  or  **  have  no  visible  or  probable  means  of 
support,"  should  be  reconveyed  to  the  country  from  which  they  came 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  which  brought  them  to  it. 
The  committee  also  propose  that  when  alien  immigration  has  contributed 
substantially  towards  overcrowding  any  area,  further  settlement  of 
newly  arriving  aliens  in  that  area  should  be  prohibited  by  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Department.  After  two  years*  residence  in  the  country,  however, 
an  alien  would  be  allowed  to  move  into  one  of  these  prohibited  areas. 
Sentences  on  certain  classes  of  criminals  should  include  expulsion  from 
the  country. 

Lord  Rothschild  dissents  from  the  recommendations  as  to  exclusion, 
thinking  that  they  would  be  of  extremely  little  use  in  excluding  the 
really  undesirable.  He  also  points  out  that  it  would  be  easier  to  enforce 
the  ordinary  laws  against  overcrowding  than  to  discover  and  evict  from 
a  particular  district  aliens  who  had  not  been  in  the  country  two  years. 
In  1901  only  664  notices  to  abate  nuisances  were  given  in  Stepney, 
which  had  then  31,462  inhabited  houses.  Any  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  in  a  well- 
managed  town  will  agree  with  Mr.  Lithiby,  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  that  such  figures  show  great  remissness 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authority. 

Vol.  ii.  of  the  publications  of  this  Commission  contains  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  (Cd.  1742,  fol.,  373  pp.,  7«.),  and  vol.  iii.  is  the  Appendix 
(Cd.  1741— i.,  foL,  106  pp.,  U.). 

The  Ittdex  to  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901  (Cd.  1826, 
foL,  287  pp.,  2<.  Sd.)  has  been  issued,  though  the  general  report  has  not 
yet  appeared.  It  forms  as  usual  a  convenient  reference  book  for  all 
local  government  and  registration  areas,  and  also  all  ecclesiastical 
parishes. 

The  Labour  Department's  Ninth  Annual  Abstract  of  Labour 
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Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  17o5,  8to,  2o2  pp.,  1«.), 
contains  the  usual  mass  of  compact  tables  relating  to  employment, 
wages,  prices,  co-operation,  and  other  subjects  more  or  less  nearly 
related  to  **  labour.” 

Several  papers  of  interest  to  fiscal  inquirers  have  been  issued. 
Trade  of  British  Colonies  with  Foreign  Countries  (House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Paper,  1903,  No.  322,  foL,  14  pp.,  2d.)  gives  the  imports,  for  the 
year  1901,  from  foreign  countries  into  British  India,  the  self-governing 
colonies,  and  the  principal  crown  colonies  separately,  classifying  the 
imports  (a)  under  the  heads  of  food  and  drink,  raw  materials,  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  (5)  under  the  headings  of  principal  articles.  Of 
the  total  of  65  millions’  worth  of  imports  in  the  tables,  Canada  took 
nearly  29  millions,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  nearly  12,  Australia 
12^,  and  India  14^.  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  Germany  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  1903,  No.  328,  foL,  38  pp., 
4(f.)  gives  the  values  of  the  trade  between  Germany  and  Canada, 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  years  1890-1902.  It  also  gives  the  import  duties  levied  in 
Germany  on  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  the  duties  levied  in  Canada  on  the  principal  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and  the  duties  levied  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  principal  imports  from  Glermany  and  Canada.  The 
Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1902-3  (Cd.  1802,  fol.,  32  pp.,  3^(f.), 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bobertson,  might  well  be  studied  by  those  who  think 
the  British  Empire  consists  of  nothing  but  Canada  and  South  Africa. 
The  Return  of  Most-Favoured-Nation  Clauses  in  existing  Treaties 
of  Commeree  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign 
Powers,  stating  the  Period  when  terminable,  and  showing  whether  they 
apply  to  the  British  Colonics  (Cd.  1807,  fol.,  57  pp.,  lO^cf.)  completes 
the  scries  fur  the  present. 


Edwi.v  Cax.nax. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGES.  A  Study  in  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Industries  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  By  W.  J. 
Ashley,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
With  four  Maps,  [xx.,  362  pp.  8  vo.  I2s.  6d.  net.  Longmans. 
London,  1903. 

Those  students  who  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  attending  Professor 
Ashley’s  lectures  on  the  Dunkin  Foundation  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  will  not  only  be  glad  to  see  them  in  print,  but  will  welcome 
their  delivery  to  a  wider  audience.  They  are  just  the  kind  of  studies 
that  are  wanted,  and  Professor  Ashley  is  just  the  person  to  conduct 
this  particular  inquiry.  He  has  not  only  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  a  comparative  study  of  industrial  organization,  but  he  represents  in 
a  measure  the  reconciliation  and  adjustment  of  methods  in  economic 
science :  ho  is  as  much  alive  to  issues  of  theory  as  to  issues  of  fact. 
His  study,  moreover,  is  objective  ;  if  it  may  seem  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  tendenzschri/tf  ho  has  done  his  best  to  base  it  upon  what  ho 
conceives  to  be  the  tendency  of  things,  and  if  he  reaches  a  conclusion 
he  also  supplies  its  qualifications.  The  study  is  in  fact  eminently 
heuristic ;  it  is  also  abundantly  documented  ;  it  is  not  only  equipped 
with  references,  but  contains  (in  an  appendix  which  is  almost  half 
the  book)  a  great  number  of  illustrative  documents  which  are  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lectures,  us 
Professor  Ashley  himself  observes,  make  no  pretence  to  completeness, 
and  most  students  will  share  the  lecturer’s  regret  that  the  study  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  has  beeu  to  a  great  extent  crowded  out  by  the 
more  detailed  investigation  of  the  coal  industry.  It  might  also  be 
wished,  perhaps,  that  Professor  Ashley,  in  printing  these  lectures,  had 
seen  his  way  to  make  some  change  in  their  form  ;  but  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  complain  that  having  done  so  much  he  should  not  have 
done  more.  An  index,  however,  would  have  certainly  added  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  study. 

At  the  end  of  his  inquiry.  Professor  Ashley  observes  that,  if  he  has 
not  used  the  language  of  economic  ethics,  it  is  because  he  thinks  “  the 
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greater  ueed  of  our  own  day  is  for  absolutely  colourless  economic 
dynamics."  This  is  quite  a  fair  representation  of  the  character  of 
these  studies,  though  doubtless  some  of  his  readers  will  discover  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  Professor  Ashley  himself  expresses  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  industry  is  moving. 

Comparing  the  coal  situation  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  Professor  Ashley  observes  that  ^  in  this  instance  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  true  that  Great  Britain  has  reached  a  later  stage  in  industrial 
development.  Great  Britain  has  reached  the  stage  in  which  wages 
are  determined  by  negotiation  between  organized  bodies  of  employer 
and  employed.  The  problem  before  us  here  is  to  work  out  some 
principles  for  tire  guidance  of  the  negotiator.  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  just  struggling  on  to  the  stage  of  corporate  negotia* 
tion.  Of  course  this  opinion  may  be  an  old-world  prepossession ;  it 
may  bo  that  America  will  come  to  present  a  new  type,  corporate  in  its 
control  of  capital,  individualist  in  its  treatment  of  labour  ;  and  the  steel 
corporation  will  have  many  well-wishers  in  its  experiment  in  this 
direction.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  room  in  this  industrial 
world  for  two  principles  quite  so  opposite  ;  and  an  evolution  of  labour 
conditions  in  the  United  States  substantially  similar  to  that  of  England 
still  appears  to  be  the  more  likely  "  (p.  ix.).  In  commenting  upon 
two  events  which  have  taken  place  iu  the  United  States  since  these 
lectures  were  delivered — the  Report  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Merger  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court — 
Professor  Ashley  concludes  by  remarking  that  it  may  occur  to  employers 
to  reflect  "  that  combination  among  workpeople  is  only  another  form 
of  that  effort  to  lessen  the  disadvantages  of  competition  in  which  they 
are  themselves  engaged  ;  and  that,  at  a  time  when  they  certainly  want 
all  the  friends  they  can  get,  it  may  be  polite  to  show  a  little  more 
patience  with  the  movement  of  ‘  organized  labour.’  And,  on  the  other 
band,  it  may  occur  to  some  of  the  unionists  who  now  join  in  the  outcry 
against  ‘  trusts  ’  that  there  is  uo  more  reason  for  one  railway  to  bid 
against  another  for  freight  than  for  one  workman  to  bid  against 
another  for  employment "  (p.  xiii.). 

These  quotations  from  the  Preface  serve  to  indicate  both  Professor 
Ashley’s  thought  and  wish  as  to  the  future  of  industrial  organization. 
But  he  can  hardly  think  that  the  stage  of  industrial  development  in 
which  wages  are  determined  by  negotiation  between  organized  bodies 
of  employers  and  employed  is  final,  or  that  it  does  not  raise  at  least 
as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  He  contemplates  rather  lightly  the 
prospect  of  a  combination  between  employers  and  employed  against 
the  consumer.  “We  have  so  long  idolized  the  consumer,  and  with 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  1.  u 
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such  UDsatisfactorj  results,  that  society  may  do  well  to  try  the 
experiment  of  thinking  first  of  the  producers — of  all  the  producers  ** — 
a  somewhat  cryptic  remark.  It  was  beside  Professor  Ashley’s  purpose 
to  point  out  the  rocks  ahead  of  **  joint  agreements,”  nor  does  he  of 
course  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  industry  ;  his  generalizations 
are  mainly  drawn  from  the  coal  industry,  and  are  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive.  Still  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  what  is  the  most  convenient  method  for  producers  is  also 
the  best  method  for  society  as  a  whole,  or  that  society  as  a  whole  can 
be  expected  to  remain  an  indifferent  spectator.  The  question  raised 
by  the  course  of  industrial  development  described  in  these  lectures  is 
whether  the  increasing  organization  of  industry  does  not  involve  an 
increasing  activity  of  the  State.  The  issue  is  further  complicated  by 
the  tendency  (so  far  as  it  exists)  towards  international  organization. 
It  is  true  that  these  and  allied  considerations  hardly  come  within  the 
compass  of  Professor  Ashley’s  argument,  but  it  is  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  attributing  an  excess  of  virtue  to  such  “a  blessed  word” 
as  ”  collective  ”  bargaining  or  agreement.  “  The  complete  substitution 
of  collective  or  corporate  bargaining  about  wages  for  individual  agree* 
ment  ”  (in  the  large  industries  of  the  country)  is  a  statement  of  fact ; 
but,  as  Professor  Ashley  himself  suggests — ^without,  however,  much 
emphasis — it  is  also  the  statement  of  a  problem. 

For  the  evidence  on  which  Professor  Ashley  bases  his  conclusions, 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  lectures  themselves  ;  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  will  obtain  the  fullest  and  best  information  on  the  subject. 
Economic  students  of  a  more  abstract  or  speculative  temperament  will 
find  much  to  “  put  their  teeth  into  ”  in  the  lecture  on  ”  Prices  and 
Wages.”  Professor  Ashley’s  review  of  the  history  and  theory  of 
the  sliding-scale  is  particularly  interesting  and  informing  ;  and  his 
incidental  treatment  of  “  the  interesting  question  why  the  sliding-scale 
method  seems  to  possess  so  much  vitality  in  the  iron  trade,  while  it 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  in  name  and  greatly  modified  in  practice  in 
the  coal-mining  industry,”  is  among  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  a 
noteworthy  discussion. 

We  cannot  but  hope,  not  only  that  Professor  Ashley  will  follow 
up  these  studies  in  the  organization  of  industry,  but  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  lectures  will  stimulate  other  students  to  do  likewise. 

For  all  save  those  exceptional  individuals  who  have  a  gift  for  abstract 
speculation,”  says  Professor  Ashley,  ”  the  chief  duty  of  the  professional 
economist,  and  of  the  serious  student  capable  of  doing  work  for  himself, 
is  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  of  actual  life.”  A  few  more  studies 
of  this  kind,  and  the  neglect  of  their  *'  chief  duty  ”  will  no  longer  be 
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a  reproach  to  English  economists — ^whose  “  very  considerable  specu¬ 
lative  ability  has  so  often  the  appearance  of  beating  the  air,  bombinans 
in  vacuo,"  simply  because  “  it  has  not  had  furnished  to  it  sufficiently 
concrete  statements  of  actual  groups  of  circumstances.”  Professor 
Ashley  has  certainly  done  something  considerable  towards  filling  up 
one  of  the  many  “deplorable  and  almost  scandalous  gaps”  in  our 
economic  literature,  and  the  recent  outburst  of  unregulated  speculation 
in  economics  has  perhaps  brought  home  to  a  wider  public  than 
Professor  Ashley  could  hope  to  reach  the  greatness  of  our  need. 
These  studies  are  themselves  an  admirable  example  of  the  more 
excellent  way  in  economic  “  inquiry  ”  to  which  Professor  Ashley  points. 

Sidney  Ball. 

MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  [429  pp. 

Crown  8 VO.  7s.  6d.  Chapman  &  Hall.  London,  1903]. 

The  delightful  fantastic  romances  by  which  Mr.  Wells  first  became 
famous  have  predisposed  many  of  his  readers  and  critics  not  to  take 
his  sociological  essays  seriously.  But  Mankind  in  the  Making  is  an 
extremely  serious  book.  It  is  written,  we  may  almost  say,  in  a  white 
heat  of  moral  earnestness.  It  offers  us  an  ideal,  a  criterion,  and  a 
policy  of  social  reform,  and  aims  at  being  concrete,  constructive, 
and  practical  throughout.  The  “New  Republic”  of  Mr.  Wells  is  no 
cloud-cuckoo-town  in  Mars,  no  vision  of  832,000  a.d.  disclosed  by  the 
Time-Machine,  but  English  society  as  Mr.  Wells  hopes  it  may  be 
before  those  who  are  now  children  have  finished  their  course. 

The  book  is  in  a  sense  a  sequel  to  the  stimulating,  though  rather 
crude  and  hastily  written  Anticipations ;  but  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  always 
ready  to  listen  to  competent  criticism,  has  modified  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  former  book  of  essays,  and  has  made  several  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  present  volume  since  it  appeared,  as  a  series  of  articles, 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The  blemishes  of  style  which  marred 
Anticipations  hardly  appear  in  Mankind  in  the  Making,  though  a 
fastidious  critic  may  wish  that  adjectives  qualified  by  quite  did  not 
appear  “  quite  ”  so  often.  The  “  sketchiness  ”  and  “  irresponsible,  un¬ 
trained  interest,”  which  the  author  admits  in  the  preface,  need  no 
apology.  A  perfectly  fresh  and  fearless  discussion  of  great  problems, 
by  a  mind  of  singular  clearness  and  freedom  from  conventional  preju¬ 
dice,  is  a  real  public  service  ;  and  the  specialists  in  the  various  subjects 
with  which  he  deals  are  not  likely  to  resent  his  stirring  appeal  for  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  their  researches. 

The  leading  motive  of  the  whole  book  is  the  thesis  that  our  mistakes 
as  a  nation — the  defects  of  our  civilization — are  intellectual  rather  than 
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moral.  We  are  a  well-meaning  people,  but  stupid,  sluggish,  and 
timid.  Among  the  upper  classes  there  is  a  positive  disbelief  in  and 
contempt  for  intellect,  which  in  their  case  is  a  moral  fault ;  the  lower 
classes  share  their  prejudices,  but  with  much  more  excuse.  The 
result  is  an  enormous  waste  of  moral  energy.  To  any  clear-thinking 
man  it  must  be  plain  that  the  one  test  of  a  civilization  is  the  quality  of 
the  individual  men  and  women  that  it  turns  out,  and  that,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  every  scheme  of  social  reform  must  be  referred  to  this  one 
end — the  improvement  of  the  national  stock.  This  leads  the  author 
at  once  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  question  of  scientific  homicnlture  ; 
and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Wells’s  remarks  are  very  sane  and  sensible. 
His  eloquent  pages  on  the  dignity  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are 
purely  admirable,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis’s  recently  published  statistics  about  the  deliberate 
sterility  of  the  English  in  America  and  Australia.  Self-centred  views 
of  life  are  the  enemy.  “  Man  is  the  transitory  custodian  of  an  undying 
gift  of  life,  the  momentary  voice  and  interpreter  of  a  being  that  springs 
from  the  dawn  of  time  and  lives  in  offspring  and  thought  and  material 
consequence  for  ever.”  Individualism,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  will  extinguish  the  individual  and  the  race  together.  It  is  a  false 
theory  of  life,  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine  of  the  racial  Will  to  Live — that  persistent  force  which  makes 
shipwreck  of  all  egoistic  schemes  of  happiness — is  a  true  doctrine  ;  the 
pessimistic  conclusion  follows  for  those  only  who,  like  poor  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  obey  in  practice  the  law  of  their  members,  not  the  law  of  their 
mind.  Those  who  believe  that  the  succession  of  human  generations 
is  no  pointless  reiteration  of  futile  and  rather  unhappy  existences, 
but  a  series  of  steps  towards  a  definite  end — an  end  which  consists  in 
an  organic  whole,  to  which  every  life  makes  an  unique  and  essential 
contribution — may  maintain  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  co-operative 
share  of  all  human  beings  in  that  process,  and  in  that  consciousness 
may  find  a  new  zest  for  life,  a  new  motive  for  conduct,  and  a  new 
criterion  for  judging  every  human  enterprise.  For  the  parentage 
which  is  the  highest  duty  and  privilege  of  mankind  is  not  only  a 
parentage  of  children.  ”  There  is  not  only  a  succession  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  of  thought  that  is  going  on  for  ever.  To  write  a  fruitful 
book  or  improve  a  widely  used  machine  is  just  as  much  paternity  as 
begetting  a  son.”  The  recognition  of  this  last  fact  so  complicates  the 
problems  of  heredity  that  the  possible  substitution  of  rational  for  natural 
selection  seems  to  Mr.  Wells  a  dream  of  the  remote  future.  We  do 
not  yet  know  either  what  are  the  qualities  which  we  want  to  produce, 
or  how  to  produce  them.  A  long  period  of  observation  must  precede 
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any  proposals  for  legislation  ;  for  the  results  of  legislation  based  on 
imperfect  knowledge  might  be  disastrous,  and  the  public  would  never, 
in  such  a  matter,  submit  to  laws,  the  expediency  of  which  could  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

Mr.  Wells  is  less  cautious  when  he  comes  to  political  and  social 
institutions.  He  would  abolish  the  monarchy,  as  tending  to  general 
inefficiency  in  all  departments  which  fall  under  Court  influence.  He 
would  substitute  a  jury  of  capable  electors,  chosen  by  lot,  for  the 
democratic  suffrage.  He  would  distribute  a  vast  number  of  minor  titles, 
and  would  confer  dukedoms  on  a  few  of  his  special  proteges,  the  civil 
engineers.  Lastly,  he  would  endow  a  few  hundred  meritorious  authors 
with  pensions  of  £1000  a  year.  These  suggestions  are  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  domains  of  the  “  Grand  Lunar  ”  than  on  our 
planet ;  and  we  think  that  the  school  where  “  bee-keeping  takes  the 
place  of  Latin,  and  the  boys  play  tennis  naked  to  cure  them  of  false 
shame,"  will  hardly  be  found  nearer  than  Mars.  But  Mr.  Wells  has  a 
special  grudge  against  schoolmasters,  and  will  believe  them  guilty 
of  almost  any  absurdity.  More  worthy  of  consideration  are  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  condition  of  labour  in  this  country.  He  is  in  favour  of 
a  minimum  wage,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  cannot  earn  enough 
to  keep  themselves  had  better  not  be  employed  at  all,  even  at  the  cost 
of  extinguishing  businesses  which  can  only  be  carried  on  under  very 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  Trade  Unions  must  and  will,  he  thinks, 
free  themselves  from  the  “  serf -taint "  which  prevents  workmen  from 
giving  their  best  work,  or  taking  any  pride  and  interest  in  what  they 
are  doing.  The  masters  also  must  cease  to  “  shirk  toil,  and  gamble  ”  ; 
public  opinion  must  reward  the  competent  and  efficient  citizen,  instead 
of  reserving  its  applause  for  “  cricketers,  hostile  guerillas,  clamorous 
authors,  yacht-racing  grocers,  and  incapable  generals."  But  Mr.  Wells 
is  at  bis  best  when  he  deals  with  education.  His  indictment  of  our 
present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  is  as  just  as  it  is  severe  ;  and  when 
he  pleads  for  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  of  English 
literature,  history,  and  geography,  as  the  staple  of  education  for  all 
classes,  he  is  much  nearer  to  what  the  Greeks  themselves  meant  by 
a  liberal  education  than  are  the  uncompromising  champions  of  the 
classical  tradition.  Very  sound  is  his  discussion  of  the  moral  problem 
in  schools.  "  The  true  antiseptic  of  the  soul  is  not  ignorance,  but 
a  touch  of  the  heroic  in  the  heart  and  in  the  imagination."  Know¬ 
ledge  should  not  be  withheld  ;  but  be  would  keep  all  corrupting 
literature  out  of  the  bands  of  the  young  by  a  rigid  censorship,  per¬ 
mitting  books  unfit  virginibus  puerisque  to  be  published  only  at  a 
very  high  price. 
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Mankind  in  the  Making  is  a  fine  and  stimnlating  book,  which  can 
do  nothing  but  good,  even  if  its  particular  suggestions  are  found  to 
be  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  The  real  improvement  of  the  race 
as  the  end,  social  efficiency  and  enlightened  intelligence  as  the  means 
— these  are  truths  which,  even  if  they  appear  obvious  when  stated  in 
general  terms,  have  still  to  compete  with  narrower,  vaguer,  baser  ideals, 
which  are  rife  among  us.  Social  reformers  cannot  but  be  thankful 
that  their  cause  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  a  deservedly  popular 
writer,  who  unites  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  problems  which  most  press  for  solution. 

W.  R.  Inge. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Josef  Redlich, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Fuancis  W.  Hirst.  [2  vols. 
xxvi,  427,  and  x,  435  pp.  8vo.  21s.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1903.] 

Just  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
English  poor-law  system  is  that  of  Dr.  Aschrott,  so  we  are  indebted 
to  another  learned  writer  of  the  Continent  for  what  I  deliberately 
believe  to  be  the  most  competent  survey  yet  published  of  the  modern 
system  of  English  local  government  as  a  whole.  This  work  of 
Dr.  Redlich,  originally  published  in  German  three  years  ago,  is  not 
only  marked  by  the  thoroughness  and  width  of  treatment  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  German  exponents  of  scholarship  and 
research ;  but  also,  whether  thanks  or  not  to  Mr.  Hirst’s  translation 
in  this  respect,  by  a  lucidity  of  statement  worthy  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  frequently  illumined  by  flashes  of  humour,  never  inappropriate, 
which  would  perhaps  be  sought  in  vain  in  that  illustrious  author. 

Before  dealing  with  one  or  two  considerations  which  have  arisen  in 
a  careful  perusal  of  these  volumes,  a  word  of  praise  may  be  offered, 
where  it  is  certainly  due,  to  Mr.  Hirst  for  his  laborious  service  in 
presenting  this  mine  of  information  to  English  readers.  Dr.  Redlich 
generously  says  that  “  he  has  shown  himself  able  in  an  admirable 
way  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  German  author  in  an  original 
English  form  of  thinking.”  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  there. 
Mr.  Hirst  has  also  supplied  the  extremely  useful  **  Tables  of  Cases  and 
Statutes  ”  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  with  cross  references 
which  should  be  of  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  technical  treatment 
of  municipal  questions.  I  may  instance,  in  passing,  as  a  sign  of 
minute  attention  to  the  subject,  the  reference  to  the  very  recent  case 
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of  Att.-Gen.  v.  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  (ii.  127),  in 
which,  by>the-bj,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  expressed  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned  view  of  the  functions  of  a  local  authority.  Further,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  number  of  the  exceptionally  interesting  foot¬ 
notes  which  illustrate  the  text  are  due  to  the  translator’s  diligence  and 
zeal.  The  multitudinous  references  to  other  authors,  from  Morley’s 
Walpole  to  Professor  Maitland  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encycloptedia 
Britannica,  stimulate  the  reader  to  as  wide  a  range  of  study  as  they 
exhibit.  In  fact,  they  serve  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  a  bibliography, 
which  is  the  only  feature  missing  from  the  work. 

Dr.  Bedlich’s  arrangement  of  his  copious  and  chaotic  material  is 
all  that  it  should  be.  Roughly  speaking,  one  quarter  of  the  work  is 
historical,  while  the  rest  is  mainly  descriptive  of  the  various  authorities 
in  the  English  system  of  local  government.  There  is  also  a  brief  critical 
part  in  which  he  essays  a  verdict  on  his  findings  of  fact,  which  resolves 
itself  into  an  impeachment  of  Gneist’s  formulation  of  his  doctrine  of 
self-government.  At  the  outset  Dr.  Redlich  roundly  asserts  that  “  the 
almost  unparalleled  authority  won  by  Gueist’s  treatises  on  English 
government  over  the  whole  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany, .  .  . 
has  coloured  and  prejudiced  all  Continental  treatises  on  the  later 
reforms  of  English  administration.  By  a  peculiar  combination  of 
historical  learning  and  political  prejudice,  Gneist  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  English  constitution  reached  maturity  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  been  ever  since  falling  away  from  that  state  of 
perfection.”  For  all  the  apathy  which  still,  alas !  distinguishes 
municipal  elections,  the  abundant  energy  which  is  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  by  popularly  elected  representatives 
proves  that  we  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  eighteenth  century  days 
of  control  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Dr.  Redlich  has  been  brought  to  task  in  some  quarters  for  confining 
his  criticism  to  a  destruction  of  the  Gneist  position.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that,  if  our  Continental  neighbours,  especially  Gneist’s 
countrymen,  are  to  be  well-grounded  in  their  undoubted  envy  of  our 
local  institutions,  they  may  very  properly  be  told  the  true  facts.  In 
these  pages  of  Dr.  Redlich  they  may  read  the  stirring  tale  of  the 
growth  of  English  Radicalism  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (i.  57) — new  political  ideas  and  new  social  forces  rolling  in  on 
a  wave  of  unparalleled  commercial  development, — and  they  may  gather 
a  nice  estimate  of  the  far-sighted  and  clear-headed  doctrine  of  Bentham 
(i.  83-97).  It  is  only  thus,  by  observing  the  historical  development, 
that  the  student  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  epoch  of 
wicked  jobbery  exposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  Report  of  1835, 
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and  the  present  wide  application  of  Bentham’s  principle  of  inspecta* 
bility — “  the  characteristic  feature  of  English  central  government  and 
an  object  of  foreign  imitation”  (i.  111). 

Again,  Dr.  Redlich  is  surely  right  in  emphasizing  the  antithesis 
which  so  markedly  exists  in  England  between  a  central  function  of 
the  State  and  a  local  activity  of  citizens  prescribed  and  ruled  by  laws. 
Parliament  is,  after  all,  the  birthplace  of  private  as  well  as  of  public 
statutes  ;  Parliament  makes  and  unmakes  the  local  authority,  even  if 
it  cannot  carry  on  local  administration  in  this  or  that  district.  “  The 
sovereign  authority  must  act  through  a  local  medium,”  but  the  members 
of  the  local  authority  must  never  forget  that  they  are  subjects  as  well 
as  administrators  of  the  law.  The  peculiar  credit  of  the  English 
system  is  that,  while  remaining  ultimately  responsible  to  the  State, 
the  local  combinations  of  leading  citizens  are  left  free  to  treat  directly, 
and  with  an  elastic  vigour,  the  problems  which  most  affect  a  particular 
vicinity. 

The  ten  chapters  on  Municipal  Boroughs  ” — which  include  lucid 
statements  of  the  Law  of  Municipal  Elections,”  the  ‘‘  Sphere  of 
Municipal  Government  ”  and  its  ”  Finance  ” — are  especially  valuable, 
although  Dr.  Redlich  only  briefly  alludes  (i.  357)  to  the  early  sug¬ 
gestion  of  municipal  trading,  when,  in  1845,  before  the  advent  of 
Socialism,  a  parliamentary  committee  actually  recommended  the 
transfer  of  private  gas  and  water  companies  to  the  local  authorities. 
“  The  Structure  and  Working  of  County  Councils,”  “  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils,”  **  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings  ”  all 
receive  a  treatment  which  makes  the  second  volume  indispensable  to 
the  practical  student  of  the  administration  which  they  describe.  The 
account  of  the  local  organization  of  education  includes  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  this  section  closes  with  a 
masterly  summary  of  the  structure  and  performances  of  the  central 
State  offices  of  local  government. 

The  whole  work  is  instinct  with  that  true  democratic  spirit  which, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  has  made  English  life  what 
it  now  is.  As  Dr.  Redlich  finely  says,  ‘‘  With  the  advance  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  spread  of  education,  and  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of 
comfort,  the  people  of  England  have  learned  to  expect  and  to  obtain 
more  from  the  State.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  political 
sagacity  that  the  development  of  public  health  and  of  public  education, 
the  municipalization  of  natural  monopolies,  the  creation  of  parks, 
libraries,  museums,  public  baths  and  other  amenities,  have  been  brought 
about  without  any  infringement  of  the  rule  of  a  single  law  and  a 
single  Parliument”  (ii.  411). 


Warwick  H.  Draper* 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AUGUSTE  COMTE.  By  Professor 

L.  L£vt-Bruhl.  Authorized  Translation,  [xiv.,  363  pp. 

Crown  8to.  10«.  6d,  Sonnenschein.  London,  1903.] 

Comte’s  scheme  for  the  social  and  religious  regeneration  of  mankind 
is  one  thing  ;  the  philosophy  of  which  the  scheme  is  the  outcome  is 
quite  another.  On  the  former  subject  Professor  L4vy-Bruhl  maintains 
a  discreet  silence.  The  law  of  the  three  states,  the  classification  of  the 
sciences,  the  method  and  leading  principles  of  this  and  that  particular 
science,  the  architectonic  character  of  sociology, — such  are  the  topics 
in  which  he  exclusively  interests  himself. 

The  manner  of  presentation  adopted  is  in  one  respect  a  happy  one. 
The  expositor’s  personality  does  not  intrude  itself  Iwtween  the  reader 
and  the  thought  expounded  ;  indeed,  it  seems  throughout  almost  as  if 
Comte  were  speaking  for  himself.  In  another  respect,  however,  the 
absence  of  criticism  where  criticism  might  reasonably  be  expected  is 
positively  irritating.  The  general  tone  is  that  of  a  dispassionate  study 
of  one  thinker  by  another,  not  that  of  an  ex  parte  statement  by  a  sworn 
disciple.  Yet  only  at  times  is  it  gently  pointed  out  that  Comte  has 
made  a  mistake ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  present 
state  of  biology  or  chemistry  differs  singularly  from  what  his  anticipa¬ 
tions  foreshadowed.  At  other  times  silence  is  maintained,  where  silence 
surely  cannot  be  held  to  give  consent.  Take  a  case.  Professor  Levy- 
Bruhl  can  scarcely  be  prepared  to  uphold  the  “  law  of  the  three  states  ” 
in  its  integrity  when  he  considers  what  the  actual  course  of  modern 
science  has  been.  “  In  physics,”  he  tells  us,  “  the  hypothesis  of  an 
ether  to  explain  optical  and  electrical  phenomena  is  metaphysical;” 
that  is,  it  is  a  principle  of  explanation  which  Comte  would  have 
positive  science  reject  in  loto.  But  Professor  Levy-Bruhl  cannot 
possibly  endorse  this  view  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
Maxwell,  by  the  aid  of  this  very  conception  of  an  ether,  deductively 
proved  the  existence  of  the  electrical  waves  which  Hertz  then  looked 
for  and  found.  Yet  why  does  he  pass  on  without  a  word  of  comment  ? 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  his  introductory  note  to  this 
translation,  claims  that  ”M.  Levy-Bruhl  himself  regards  the  law  as 
irrefutable  ” — a  statement,  however,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  text. 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Comte’s  system,  as  a  system,  has 
been  utterly  disproved  by  the  logic  of  events.  The  “  prevision  ”  which 
he  regarded  as  the  ideal  prerogative  of  science — namely,  the  power  of 
reasoning  downwards  from  a  law — took  the  form  in  his  own  case  of  a 
gratuitous  a  priori  dogmatism  which  has  refuted  itself  simply  by 
Itecoming  obsolete.  Thus  he  laid  down  that  astronomy  was  necessarily 
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an  abstract  and  qnasi-mathematical  science,  since  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  we  could  ever  come  to  know  how  to  study  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  stars.  The  spectrum  has  since  contradicted  this. 
Or,  again,  he  was  for  preferring  (not,  indeed,  quite  unreservedly) 
Cuvier’s  theory  of  the  fixity  of  species  to  Lamarck’s  evolutionism  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  guarantees  that  the  series  of  organisms  will 
always  be  composed  of  terms  which  are  clearly  distinct,  separated  by 
insuperable  intervals.  This  ^  increases  the  degree  of  rational  perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  the  final  establishment  of  this  hierarchy  is  capable.” 
Comte’s  formal  principle  sounds  positively  comic  to  a  generation  which 
has  studied  Darwin’s  facts.  Such  failures  to  predict — and  their  number 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely — are  not  discreditable  to  Comte’s  genius, 
but  they  are  discreditable,  nay,  utterly  fatal,  to  his  system  as  a  system, 
as  a  body  of  principles  on  which  a  final  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  **  final  religion,”  could  be  established. 

Indeed,  the  very  notion  that  knowledge  could  be  relative  to  human 
opportunity  and  effort,  and  yet  reducible  to  positive  system,  seems  self¬ 
contradictory.  For  all  that  Comte’s  science  professes  to  be  anthropo¬ 
centric,  it  shows  so  little  understanding  of  the  law  of  its  own  evolution 
as  to  mistake  suicide  for  apotheosis.  **  There  is  no  liberty  of  conscience,” 
wrote  Comte,  “  in  astronomy,  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  physiology, 
in  the  sense  that  every  one  would  deem  it  absurd  not  to  take  on  trust 
the  principles  established  in  these  sciences  by  competent  men.”  From 
this  it  is  but  a  step  onwards  to  the  position  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
“  final  religion,”  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  continue  researches 
with  which  henceforth  humanity  can  dispense ;  that  we  must  even 
**  cut  down  many  idle  acquisitions.”  “  In  a  word,”  as  Professor  lAvj- 
Bruhl  is  forced  to  admit,  “  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  Comte,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  anarchy  of  science,  suppresses  its  liberty.”  Comte’s 
sympathy  is  all  with  a  kind  of  Catholicism — a  Catholicism  minus  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  Huxley  put  it.  But  the  spirit  of  progressive  science  is 
essentially  Protestant.  The  individual  searcher  after  truth  must  satisfy 
his  private  logical  conscience,  and  herein  will  submit  consciously  to  no 
social  control”  whatever.  Had  Comte’s  sociology  been  less  one¬ 
sided,  bad  it  allied  itself  to  an  introspective  psychology  instead  of 
pronouncing  its  true  correlate  a  worthless  sham,  there  had  been  some 
chance  of  his  grasping  that  subtle  interplay  of  personal  initiative  and 
acquiescence  in  social  suggestion  that  goes  to  the  making  of  knowledge. 
As  it  is,  Comte  succumbs  to  what  might  be  called  the  legislator’s 
fallacy,  and  looks  at  human  society  wholly  from  without,  seeking  his 
**  universal  subject,”  not  in  the  living  heart  and  mind  and  will  of  the 
person,  but  in  the  soulless  abstraction  he  misnames  **  Humanity.”  As 
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a  consequence,  his  philosophy  of  science  turns  out  to  be  as  untrue  to 
fact  as  his  practical  scheme  for  man's  spiritual  regeneration  is  by 
general  consent  chimerical. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

THE  TARIFF  PROBLEM.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of 
Conunerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  [210  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  King,  London,  1903.] 

This  book  is  more  than  the  usual  plea  for  tariff  reform  ;  it  stands 
above  party  controversy  in  being  an  attempt  to  find  a  rational  basis 
for  protection,  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  economics. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  break  through  any  pre-con- 
ceived  judgment  against  protection,  or  any  association  of  protection 
either  with  the  parties  of  1846,  or  with  those  of  to-day.  The  reader 
must  acknowledge  that  the  question  of  free  trade  or  free  imports  is 
not  one  that  has  been  finally  settled  by  economists ;  and  the  solution 
of  Cobden  must  not  be  accepted  in  the  sense  that  we  accept  the  great 
discoveries  of  Galileo  or  Newton. 

For  this  purpose,  before  entering  into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject 
itself.  Professor  Ashley  seeks  to  prove  that  the  question  of  tariff 
reform  is  one  of  practical  expediency.  It  is  part  of  the  larger  one  of 
public  control,  and  has  already  arisen  in  various  forms.  He  shows 
how  factory  laws  were  for  a  long  time  opposed  by  many  otherwise 
humane  persons,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  dangerous  infringe¬ 
ment  of  Laissez  faire  policy,  and  an  interference  with  the  **  natural  ” 
course  of  industry  ;  and  he  looks  upon  the  present  free  trade  con¬ 
troversy  as  only  another  form  of  the  same  struggle.  Therefore,  the 
question  now  to  be  faced  is  :  Does  this  analogy  hold  good  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  persons  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  advisable  to  regulate  industry  by  law,  in  the  interests 
of  women  and  children,  and  for  the  general  health  and  physique  of 
the  workers,  rather  than  to  leave  economic  forces  to  work  out  by 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  same  thing  happen  in  regard 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce  ?  Will  it  be  acknowledged,  after 
careful  inquiry  and  experiment  (as  in  the  case  of  factory  legislation), 
that  it  is  advisable  also  to  regulate  commerce,  in  the  interests  of  either 
the  pursuits  of  the  people,  or  the  use  of  the  national  resources  ? 
Other  points  of  analogy  might  be  found  to  illustrate  the  general 
acceptance  of  public  control,  such  as  laws  of  patents  and  copyrights  ; 
but  the  author  has  said  enough  to  prove  that  in  practical  life  the 
Laissez  faire  principle  has  not  been  found  conclusive. 

Yet,  if  we  admit  the  occasional  need  for  public  control,  it  is 'evident 
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that  we  shall  be  landed  in  even  greater  difficulties  than  at  present. 
The  admittance  is  no  easy  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  many  persons  would  avoid  re-opening  the  vexed  questions  of 
tariffs,  which  are  apt  to  be  unwisely  conceived,  and  therefore  harmful 
to  all  parties.  The  present  author,  however,  does  not  consider  that 
the  practical  difficulty  of  the  question  should  prevent  us  from  facing 
it.  He  urges  that  each  case  as  it  arises  should  be  dealt  with  on  its 
own  merits ;  that  no  sweeping  theory,  however  plausible,  can  be 
accepted  as  a  guide  to  the  complex  affairs  of  life ;  that,  in  fact,  we 
must  choose  the  more  difficult  course,  because,  through  compromise, 
we  arrive  more  nearly  at  truth. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  meet,  with  an  open  mind,  the 
arguments  which  follow.  Professor  Ashley  first  examines  the  free- 
trade  arguments  of  the  early  economists.  He  does  not  seek  to  prove 
that  they  are  fallacious,  but  rather  tliat  they  cannot  be  fully  applied 
to  present  conditions  ;  and,  further,  that  the  very  modifications  of  free 
trade  suggested  by  both  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill  contain 
ail  the  justification  now  needed  by  the  advocates  of  fiscal  change. 
These  modifications  are  significant,  and  are  of  more  importance  than 
mere  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  For  example.  Smith’s  dictum  that 
defence  is  of  far  more  importance  than  opulence  ”  can  be  used  to 
justify  any  protective  measures  made  for  the  sake  of  political  defence. 
Again,  Smith  speaks  of  a  nation’s  “  acquired  advantages,”  as  if  these 
advantages  might  be  first  acquired  by  protection  ;  and  he  also  con¬ 
siders  that  protective  duties  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  negotiation, 
i,e.  to  induce  other  nations  to  remove  theirs.  Of  equal  significance  is 
the  well-known  exception  to  free  trade  mentioned  by  Mill.  Professor 
Ashley  enlarges  upon  this  temporary  use  of  protection  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  markets  for  new  industries,  showing  that  this  infringement 
of  free  trade,  whether  wise  or  not,  is  an  important  question  of  policy, 
and  cannot  be  passed  over  as  a  trivial  exception.  Such  an  argument 
could  be  applied  to  the  wheat  industry  of  Canada,  or  even  to 
decaying  industries  which  require  a  new  start  under  more  promising 
conditions.  This  view  of  protection  suggests  a  benevolent  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  the  mistaken  restrictions  of  past 
times  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  author  points  out,  it  takes  into 
account  “  industrial  possibilities,”  while  unrestrained  commerce  only 
follows  the  line  of  present  values.” 

Having  in  this  way  proved  the  reasonableness  of  his  plea,  the  author 
goes  on  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Corn-Law  agitation,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  bad  its  own  special  historical  significance,  and  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  counterpart  of  the  movement  now  in  progress.  His  account 
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does  not  form  a  complete  narrative  ;  it  is  chiefly  given  to  prove  that 
free  trade,  in  1846,  was  desired  by  a  special  set  of  persons,  under 
special  conditions,  and  that  its  efiects  have  obviously  not  been  such  as 
its  promoters  presaged.  He  examines  these  eflects  by  means  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  statistics,  noticing  the  various  disturbing  influences  which 
make  it  so  hard  to  gauge  them.  A  mere  repetition  of  the  arguments 
of  that  time  does  not  meet  the  present  question  ;  and  many  of  those 
who,  while  studying  the  past  controversy,  feel  their  sympathies  to  be 
all  in  favour  of  repeal,  may  now  be  urging  free  trade  within  the 
British  empire.  Whatever  our  views,  the  application  of  economic 
principles  must  be  done  afresh. 

The  present  task,  therefore,  is  to  leave  the  Corn-Law  agitation 
behind,  and  to  proceed  to  examine  the  actual  state  of  British  trade. 
The  author  here  quotes  certain  flgures  in  order  to  bring  out  the  main 
facts.  The  question  to  be  ascertained  is — what  are  now  the  main 
tendencies  of  trade  ?  And  into  what  channels  does  our  present  policy 
tend  to  drive  it  ?  The  answer  is  too  complex  a  one  for  me  to  do  more 
than  indicate  Professor  Ashley’s  conclusions.  According  to  him,  the 
outlook  is  a  depressing  one,  unless  at  this  juncture  we  change  our 
fiscal  policy  ;  for  there  is  a  decline  in  our  staple  exports,  and  an 
increase  in  our  export  of  coal,  and  in  that  of  goods  produced  by  cheap 
labour.  This  means  that  we  are  producing  those  things  that  give  the 
best  immediate  return,  but  not  necessarily  those  things  that  perma¬ 
nently  tend  to  the  producers’  good.  He  urges  that,  in  exporting  coal, 
we  are  parting  with  what  cannot  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  be  replaced, 
and  with  what  may  be  used  against  us  in  war  ;  while  the  production 
of  articles  made  by  cheap  labour  causes  sweating,  a  low  standard  of 
life,  and  the  attendant  social  evils.  This  change,  therefore,  in  the 
tendency  of  British  trade  must  ultimately  lead  to  national  loss.  In 
this  connexion,  the  author  takes  an  extremely  despondent  view,  and 
be  omits  to  mention  some  of  the  brighter  signs  in  English  industrial 
life.  But,  even  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  such  a  dismal  conclusion,  the 
present  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  general  anxiety  ;  and  the  question 
then  arises — Are  these  tendencies  due  in  any  way  to  free  trade 
or  not  ? 

Professor  Ashley  seeks  to  prove  that  the  policy  of  free  imports,  pur¬ 
sued  by  one  country  alone,  must  necessarily  produce  results  which  are  less 
favourable  to  itself  than  they  are  to  other  countries.  He  shows  how, 
by  free  imports,  England  has  benefited  other  countries  ;  and  how  this 
policy  has  naturally  led  to  the  “  dumping  ”  of  surplus  foreign  goods  in 
this  country.  He  then  carefully  explains  the  economic  laws  upon 
which  dumping  ”  depends,  as  well  as  its  effects  upon  industry. 
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After  this,  he  proceeds  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  all  these  national 
evils  ;  and,  put  shortly,  that  remedy  is  to  be  the  imposition  of  import 
duties,  carefully  and  tentatively,  as  need  should  arise.  Meanwhile 
these  duties  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
being  imperial  consolidation.  When  this  has  once  been  attained,  and 
Greater  Britain  is  a  self-sufficient  empire,  a  real  free  trade  between 
its  various  parts  will  be  achieved.  This  achievement,  even  if  possible, 
would  be  difficult ;  but  few  would  say  that  it  were  not  desirable.  The 
author  here  urges  that  a  colonial  preferential  trade  should  be  granted 
at  once,  while  there  is  opportunity,  and  while  circumstances  are 
favourable.  He  discusses  this  question  in  some  detail,  more  especially 
as  it  regards  Canada.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  other  countries, 
and  particularly  of  American  and  German  contemporary  thought,  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  taking  a  narrow  point  of  view.  He  includes  in  this 
investigation  political  needs,  business  principles,  economic  reasoning, 
and  imperial  ideals :  yet  he  makes  all  these  considerations  converge  to 
one  point,  viz.  the  industrial  consolidation  of  this  empire,  the  first  step 
towards  which  is  to  be  a  duty  on  foreign  com. 

The  question  at  once  arises — Is  it  worth  the  cost  ?  And  this  is 
met  by  a  chapter  on  the  incidence  of  a  corn  duty.  This  completes 
the  economic  argument  for  tariff  reform,  while  the  final  chapter 
concludes  the  whole  subject.  In  this  chapter,  the  author  refers  to 
the  future  political  position  of  this  country,  and  appeals  to  imperial 
aspirations,  not  in  order  to  satisfy  British  ambitions,  but  because  he  con-  } 

aiders  that  Great  Britain  has  its  special  mission  to  accomplish  for  the 
good  of  the  world  in  general ;  and  also  because,  in  his  opinion,  this  : 

cannot  be  achieved  without  an  economically  consolidated  empire. 

The  arguments  of  Professor  Ashley  for  protection,  **  as  a  means  to 
an  end  ”  may  be  accepted  in  theory  by  many  who  dread  to  put  such 
a  weapon  in  the  bands  of  politicians  ;  others  may  not  find  them  con¬ 
vincing  in  any  sense :  but  they  impel  thought,  and  form  a  fair  view 
of  the  case  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  reader  is  particularly 
struck  by  the  breadth  of  view,  and  by  the  moderate,  well-balanced 
tone  of  the  author.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  open  to  criticism  ; 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  might  be  better  ordered,  and  more 
definitely  divided.  Also,  many  would  dispute  the  suggestions  con-  | 

cerning  the  development  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  ^ 

prognostications  concerning  our  present  outlook.  Again,  there  are  ^ 

some  points  on  which  the  author  might  have  said  more,  such  as  the 
agricultural  possibilities  ef  England,  and  the  overcrowding  question. 

But  the  tariff  problem  is  altogether  such  a  complex  one,  that  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  midst  of  argument,  to  arrange  its  various  parts  in  due 
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proportion  ;  and  many  will  be  grateful  for  this  book,  as  it  is  fair* 
minded  and  serious,  not  narrowly  academic,  and  yet  based  upon  sound 
argument. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC.— Being  a 
Review  of  the  Scandinavian  Experiments  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Experience.  By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell. 
[xxx.,  296  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Zs.  6d.  Grant  Richards.  London, 
1903.] 

This  daintily  printed  and  clearly  written  book  contains  little,  if  any* 
thing,  which  the  authors  have  not  previously  said  in  their  well-known 
volume  on  TAe  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,  but  it  is 
worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  vital  question.  The 
book  takes  the  form  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  John  Walker,  who,  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Commonwealth  as  Publican,  had  made  vigorous  attacks 
on  the  proposal  to  municipalize  the  liquor  traffic,  and  especially  on 
the  “  company  system  ”  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Some  very  important  matters  emerge  in  this  discussion.  Thus 
chap.  V.  unfolds  the  naked  facts  of  the  **  menace  of  the  trade.”  At 
this  moment  the  Government  avowedly  rests  very  largely  on  the 
liquor  interest.  Should  a  General  Election  intervene  before  Mr. 
Balfour’s  “Publicans’  Relief  Bill”  is  brought  in,  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  that 
“  every  vote  given  for  the  Government  is  a  vote  given  for  the  brewers.” 
On  pp.  240,  243  are  some  excellent  words  on  the  claim  for  compen¬ 
sation.  No  compensation  was  given  in  Scandinavia  when  licences 
were  handed  over  to  the  companies. 

Those  who  are  now  following  Lord  Grey  in  forming  County  Trusts 
for  buying  up  licensed  houses  should  study  pp.  182  foil.  They  will 
discover  the  futility  of  their  scheme.  “  The  sphere  of  the  Public- 
house  Trust  Companies  must  be  exceedingly  restricted  unless  they 
purchase  licensed  properties  upon  a  considerable  scale,  and  such  pur¬ 
chases  can  only  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  monopoly  profits.  .  .  .  The 
Scandinavian  experiment  demonstrates  no  point  more  clearly  than  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  and  retaining  a  monopoly  of  the  retail  sale  of 
drink  in  a  locality.” 

In  reading  this  and  the  other  works  of  these  ingenious  and  in¬ 
dustrious  writers,  several  convictions  have  forced  themselves  upon 
my  mind.  Let  me  briefly  state  them.  (1)  The  modified  form  of 
municipalization  advocated  so  eloquently  by  the  authors  has  never 
been  tried  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  paper  scheme  only.  (2)  So* 
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strong  is  the  political  power  of  the  British  municipalities,  that  no  pro¬ 
posal  to  municipalize  the  liquor  traffic  would  have  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  passing  through  Parliament,  unless  the  whole  profits  of  the 
trade  were  left  in  the  hands  of  each  municipality,  to  deal  with  at  its 
pleasure.  Mr.  Sherwell  would  shrink  from  this  :  but  this  is  what  his 
scheme  would  result  in.  (3)  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  most 
enlightened  and  high-minded  men  among  the  temperance  reformers 
would  never  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  control  ’’  the  trade.  This 
would  be  left  to  less  desirable  agents.  (4)  While  we  are  searching 
the  world  over  for  examples  of  licensing  reforms  and  precedents  for 
dealing  with  the  traffic  in  liquor,  why  should  so  many  intelligent  men 
be  blind  to  the  fact  of  Local  Veto,  which  is  undeniably  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  widespread  of  all  such  reforms  ?  It  is  the  most  successful 
system  to-day  at  work  in  Canada,  in  the  States,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
in  Scandinavia  itself.  Why  not  extend  it  to  Great  Britain?  It  is 
urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  Local  Veto,  while  confessedly 
successful  in  rural  or  suburban  localities,  is  less  successful  in  urban 
areas.  Then  let  us  at  least  try  it.  It  can  do  no  harm.  If  it  fail, 
we  can  try  something  else.  It>  will  have  cleared  the  way  for  that 
new  something.  Only  be  it  remembered,  that  hitherto  ;to  social  insti¬ 
tution,  not  even  local  government,  not  even  the  Christian  Church 
itself,  has  proved  a  decided  success  amid  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
our  great  towns.  In  spite  of  the  company  system,  Gothenburg 
remains  as  drunken  a  town  as  Glasgow  (p.  21). 

E.  L.  Hicks. 

HISTORY  OF  BANKING  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  Awdbew 

William  Kerb.  Second  Edition.  [348  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«.  net. 

Black.  London,  1902.] 

This  is  the  work  of  a  veteran  bank  official.  It  appeared  in  sub¬ 
stance,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  a  financial 
magazine  so  long  ago  as  1880-83.  It  is  characterized,  as  one  might 
expect,  by  care  and  accuracy  iu  the  collation  of  the  facts,  also  by  a 
tendency  to  dwell  on  details  rather  than  to  formulate  principles,  and 
by  quaint  turns  of  literary  expression,  which,  while  they  evoke  an 
otcasioual  smile,  at  the  same  time  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
rpader.  One  would  not  imagine,  for  example,  on  coming  to  a  chapter 
headed  **  The  Revolution  Settlement,'’  that  the  matter  dealt  with  was 
something  so  prosaic  as  the  Act  of  1845,  by  which  the  principles  of 
;the  English  Act  of  1844  were  to  some  extent  extended  to  banking 
I  in  Scotland.  The  chapters  on  burglaries  and  forgeries  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  too,  come  iu  curiously  into  a  history  of  banking.  Mr.  Kerr 
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claims  that  his  book  is  the  only  work  on  the  subject.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Scotch  banking  has  been  most  effectively  and 
instructively  dealt  with  by  Mr.  McLeod  ;  and  certainly  a  perusal  of 
the  present  book  would  not  enable  any  reader  to  dispense  with  the 
study  of  the  chapters  that  bear  on  the  subject  in  that  writer’s  History 
and  Theory  of  Banking.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  when  Mr. 
Kerr  does  express  his  views  on  questions  of  general  principle,  they 
are  uniformly  characterized  by  soundness  and  common  sense. 

The  history  of  Scottish  banking  is  a  subject  of  very  general  interest 
I  at  present,  as  the  system  is  in  the  race  for  predominance  in  the  world 
i  with  the  English  system  and  its  modifications.  If  the  great  nations 
I  of  the  Continent  have  ailopted  the  latter,  our  self-governing  colonies 
j  have,  without  exception,  adopted  the  former.  As  developed,  and 
indeed  most  successfully  developed,  in  Canada,  it  forms  a  continual 
object-lesson  to  the  financiers  and  publicists  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  certain  that  the  present  American  system,  which  prohibits  joint- 
stock  banking  altogether,  cannot  hold  its  ground  permanently  there, 
and  the  question  remains  whether^  after  the  politicians  have  wrecked 
in  succession  two  banks  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  possible  or 
advisable  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  third  ;  or  whether  banking 
should  be  allowed  to  develope  in  the  Republic  rather  on  republican 
than  on  monarchical  lines.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in 
America,  including  Mr.  White,  lean  to  the  latter  view.  There  is 
something,  however,  to  be  said  for  having  one  great  central  insti¬ 
tution,  whose  bank  rates  and  the  amount  of  whose  reserve  can  act  as 
a  barometer  of  the  monetary  position  of  the  country  that  every  one 
can  read  and  understand.  If  there  had  been  such  a  barometer  in 
existence  in  Australia  in  1893,  it  is  probable  that  the  crisis  there  might 
have  been  either  mitigated  or  avoided. 

As  the  two  systems  are  now  running  each  other  for  predominance 
in  the  world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their  divergent  development 
was  due,  not  to  express  design  or  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
financiers  of  either  country,  but  rather  to  circumstances  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  entirely  fortuitous.  The  Bank  of  England  adhered 
^  steadily  to  the  Orange  and  Hanoverian  Governments,  and  it  was  to 
I  that  fact  that  it  owed  its  century  and  a  half  of  monopoly,  and  that  it 
I  owes  its  unique  position  to-day.  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  lent  its  influence  to  the  elder  Pretender,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  fact  was  that  the  Royal  obtained  its  charter.  The  monopoly 
once  broken,  the  British  Linen,  the  Commercial,  the  National,  the 
Union,  and  the  other  Scotch  banks  were  able  to  establish  themselves. 
The  example  of  their  success,  it  must  be  said,  had  for  one  of  its  first 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  1.  I 
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effects  the  modification  of  the  English  system.  The  great  English 
joint-stock  banks  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Scottish  banks. 

Willi A.U  Warrand  Carlile. 


INNERE  KOLONISATION  IN  DEN  PROVINZEN  BRAN¬ 
DENBURG  UND  POMMERN,  1891  BIS  1901.  Von  H. 

Metz,  Generalkommissions-Prasident.  [160  pp.  8vo.  Parey. 

Berlin,  1902.] 

This  little  book,  which  has  somehow  escaped  my  notice  for  a  full 
year,  ought  to  be  specially  welcome  to  us  just  now,  as  it  deals  in  a 
peculiarly  instructive  way  with  a  problem  which  at  the  present  moment 
most  of  us  profess  to  have  very  much  at  heart — viz.  that  of  settling 
small  cultivators  on  the  land.  There  is  not  a  system  of  doing  this  in 
application  more  effective  and  productive  of  good  than  that  adopted  in 
Prussia,  under  Government  authority— one  can  scarcely  say  with 
Government  aid,"  for  it  is  self-supporting,  and  costs  the  State  nothing 
in  money.  And  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  to  act  as  its  exponent 
than  President  Metz,  who  has  for  something  like  thirteen  years  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  work  in  two  important  provinces. 

For  fuller  particulars  than  can  here  be  given,  I  would  refer  the 
curious  to  an  article  which  1  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
in  May,  1895,  and  which,  I  am  glad  to  know,  has  been  the  means  of 
making  the  Prussian  system  known  to  the  Government  of,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  our  colonies,  which  has  institnted  land  settlement  within  its  own 
territory  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  Our  latest  Irish  Land  Act  likewise 
seems  marked  by  some  family  likeness. 

The  Prussian  system  of  Rentenguter  is  the  good  outcome  of  a  more 
than  questionable  enterprise,  which  has  stood  the  Prussian  monarchy 
in  something  like  £25,000,000,  and  has  still  failed  to  prodnce  the 
desired  object.  That  object  was  to  Germanize  Prussian  Poland  by 
means  of  buying  out  Polish  proprietors  and  peopling  the  provinces 
with  peasantry,  who  might  be  indifferent  settlers,  but  must  be  Germans, 
and,  by  preference,  Protestants.  The  result  has  shown  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  demand  for  small  holdings  by  very  desirable 
settlers,  alike  Polish  and  German,  and  that  cutting  up  large  estates 
into  small  holdings  might,  with  a  little  care  and  supervision,  be 
rendered  a  process  most  profitable  to  the  community,  and  entailing, 
not  loss,  but  profit,  to  the  parties  concerned.  An  old  long-forgotten 
law,  which  makes  land  or  houses  purchasable  by  an  undertaking  to 
pay  terminable  annuities,  was  judiciously  furbished  up  afresh  for  use, 
and  the  Generalkommiesionen  were  set  to  work.  No  questions  what¬ 
ever  are  now  asked  about  nationality  or  religious  belief.  But  care  is 
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taken  to  sell  only  to  competent  men,  doing  their  own  work,  and  of 
good  character ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  snch,  conditions  of  settlement 
are  created  which  make  it  possible  for  any  steady  and  carefnl  man 
possessed  of  a  little  money  to  obtain  bis  own  holding  and  thrive  npon 
it.  The  Commissions  purchase  no  land  themselves.  The  vendors  are 
required  to  find  their  own  purchasers  and  to  arrange  terms  with  them. 
If  they  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Commissions,  they  have  all  the  work  of 
survey,  drawing  up  of  contracts,  etc.,  done  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  done 
so  as  to  free  them  from  all  further  liability.  But  the  Commission  sees 
that  each  holding  is  provided  with  all  that  is  wanted — such  as  wells, 
roads,  and  whatever  there  may  be ;  also  that  it  be  compact  and  of 
proper  dimensions.  The  purchasers  may  set  up  their  own  buildings, 
and  the  Commission  enables  them  to  borrow  the  requisite  money, 
repayable,  once  more,  by  annual  instalments.  It  also  sees  that  there 
is  a  school  near,  and  a  church.  It  encourages  the  formation  of  libraries 
and  of  co-operative  societies.  Under  its  fostering  care  large  flourishing 
villages  have  sprung  up,  where  there  used  to  be  wastefully  managed, 
unproductive,  heavily  encumbered  estates.  Emigration  has  been  arrested, 
and  where  there  was  a  decrease  there  is  now  an  increase  of  population. 
The  tax-office  observes  the  difierence,  which  fills  its  coflers.  Local 
trade  has  become  active.  And  culture  is  spreading.  I  have  been  over 
some  of  these  settlements  with  President  Metz  and  his  neighbour. 
President  Beutner.  And  the  veteran  Prussian  economist.  Professor 
Meitzen,  whom  I  met  at  Posen,  bent  upon  the  same  errand  as  myself, 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  more  beneficial  work  done  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  The  results  appeared  to  us  surprising. 

President  Metz's  book  tells  in  plain  simple  words  by  what  action, 
what  safeguards,  what  supervision,  such  results  have  been  attained. 
And  there  is  no  one  better  fitted  to  tell  the  tale,  either  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  or  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  humbler  classes. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

L’EXPANSION  DE  LA  NATIONALITY  FRANCAISE.  Par 
J.  Novicow.  [215  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3  francs.  Colin.  Paris, 
1903]. 

“  Cheer  up,  France  I  ’’  would  be  the  title  of  the  English  translation, 
if  such  should  be  called  for,  of  M.  Novicow’s  work.  Ever  since  the 
word  “morale”  came  in  common  parlance  to  mean  courage,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  morality  to  cheer  up  the  halting,  and  “all’s  fair  in 
war  ”  is  to  hold  good  of  the  retreat,  as  well  as  of  the  onrush.  M. 
Novicow  takes  stock  of  an  amount  of  discouragement,  in  French 
tempers,  hardly  realized  perhaps  in  England.  “France  as  a  great 
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country  will  shortly  disappear.  She  will  stand  amidst  powerful 
neighbours,  a  little  nation  like  Portugal  or  Denmark.'’  This  is  the 
prediction  which  he  sets  himself  at  all  costs  to  rebut ;  with  a  persever¬ 
ing  ingenuity  which  reads  fantastically,  but  which  is  as  reasonable,  no 
doubt,  as  the  depression  with  which  it  tries  to  cope. 

France  is  on  the  up-grade  because  the  French  population  in  Canada 
is  increasing  ;  France  is  all  right  because  she  offers  so  many  advantages 
to  immigrants  ;  (true,  the  current  of  immigration  at  present  runs  slow, 
but  it  will  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  when  “  international  order  has  been 
established  ”)  ;  the  colonial  empire  of  France  is  a  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ment,  because  it  offers  room  for  so  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  ;  the 
intellectual  domination  of  France  is  assured,  because  her  language  is 
the  diplomatic  speech  of  Eastern  Europe.  French  hats,  “  creations," 
menus,  comedies  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  patriotic  sentiment ; 
all  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  the  French  Nationality — an  ideal 
whose  outlines  must  not  be  blurred  by  those  of  the  political  Franco 
of  to-day. 

After  be  has  heartened  up  his  countrymen  (countrymen  by  speech, 
not  by  blood)  M.  Novicow  turns  to  lecture  them  a  little.  They  must 
welcome  the  immigrant  and  the  alien  ;  they  must  reform  their  spelling  ; 
they  must  bind  themselves  together  systematically  for  the  production 
of  popular  works  of  science,  and  even  of  art !  True,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  bring  this  to  pass  by  means  of  a  congress  of  editors  ;  “  a 
work  of  art  is  a  purely  subjective  manifestation,  .  .  .  but  nevertheless 
.  .  .  heaven  may  be  squared  sometimes." 

Curious  as  the  sensation  is  of  reading  M.  Novicow's  arguments, 
whether  on  the  question  of  the  birth-rate,  character,  or  language,  it  is 
still  more  curious  to  consider  his  picture  of  colonial  expansion. 

**  Where  the  Britannic  Government  places  one  functionary,  the  French 
Government  places  five.  .  .  .  This  is  regrettable.  .  .  .  But  which 
method  of  colonization  is  more  effective  in  assimilating  the  native 
races  ? "  English  officials  are  as  highly  paid  at  the  beginning,  as 
French  ones  at  the  end  of  their  career  ;  therefore  “  intermarriages  are 
less  frequent,  and  assimilation  does  not  take  place."  Thank  heaven  I 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  ;  but  perhaps  our  views  have  long  since 
been  biassed  by  the  Times. 

The  English  know  how  to  govern,  M.  Novicow  allows,  but  not  bow 
to  assimilate.  They  also  know  how  to  spell,  he  seems  to  admit ;  but 
not  to  vocalize.  "  English  has  a  whole  series  of  vowel  sounds,  which 
are  thoroughly  anarchic.  ...  The  author  of  these  lines  has  always 
found  it  impossible  to  pronounce  the  word  soap." 

**  Say  what  you  will,"  however,  **  the  genius  of  the  French  nation 
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remains  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  among  civilized  peoples.  France 
it  the  only  country  which  it  contciout  of  having  a  humanitarian  part 
to  play."  In  the  consciousness  of  having  a  part  to  play,  we  should 
imagine,  lies  the  danger,  and  perhaps  a  little  also  in  the  fear  that 
this  glorious  nationality  should  become  a  petty  Denmark.”  Is  there 
so  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  a  country  where  thought,  literature, 
industry  and  education  flourish  as  they  do  on  Danish  soil  ? 

Remembering,  however,  that  M.  Novicow’s  message  is,  above  all, 
one  of  good  cheer,  I  will  not  carp  at  his  details,  but  cordially  express 
assent  to  his  conviction  that  “  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
welfare  of  Europe,  that  the  French  should  no  longer  yield  to  the 
influence  of  pessimism  or  discouragement.  ...  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
nation  would  raise  the  glorious  banner  of  the  Equal  Law,  if  France 
were  to  let  it  fall  from  out  her  hands.” 

Theodora  Nunns. 

TRUSTS,  CARTELS  ET  SYNDIC  ATS.  Par  Arthur  Raffalo- 
vicH,  Correspondant  de  ITnstitut.  Deuxieme  ]^dition.  Revue  et 
Augment4e.  [523  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5  francs.  Guillaumin. 
Paris,  1903.] 

LES  COALITIONS  INDUSTRIELLES  ET  COMMERCIALES 
D’AUJOURD’HUI  :  Trusts,  Cartels,  Corners.  Par  Andre 
CoLLiEZ,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  k  la  Conr  d’ Appel.  [623 
pp.  8vo.  6  francs.  Guillaumin.  Paris,  1904.]] 

We  can  at  the  present  time  scarcely  be  told  too  much  about  the 
several  classes  of  trade  combinations  dealt  with  in  these  two  interesting 
volumes.  The  powerful  coalitions  described  cast  their  dark  shadow 
broadly  over  the  whole  scene  of  contemporary  economics  and  even 
politics.  Almost  every  third  word  that  we  hear,  in  connexion  with 
that  fiscal  controversy  which  now  almost  monopolizes  attention,  is 
either  “  cartel  ”  or  “  trust  ”  or  ‘‘  ring.”  These  things  sound  all  the 
more  formidable  since  in  real  truth  there  is  so  very  little  known 
generally  about  either  their  objects  or  their  methods  or  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  To  the  timid  they  become  a  sort  of  uncanny  Abracadabra,  held, 
as  Habbakuk  was  by  Voltaire,  capable  of  achieving  anything. 

The  two  books  here  noticed,  which  convey  a  great  deal  of  seasonable 
information,  ought  to  dispel  a  good  many  of  these  disquieting  illusions, 
and  to  some  extent  to  reassure  us.  They  are  cast  in  distinct  moulds 
and  deal  with  their  common  subject  in  diflerent  ways.  The  older  book, 
written  by  M.  Raflalovich,  whose  name  is  sufficiently  familiar  to 
economists  of  ail  countries,  is  more  of  an  argumentative  review  of  the 
question,  weaving  much  valuable  information  into  its  text.  Dr. 
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Colliez  has  produced  rather  a  cyclopaedia,  the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  tell  of  facts,  to  distinguish  between  different  categories  of  trading 
“  combines,”  and  to  explain  their  origin,  their  organization,  their 
character  and  their  work.  Both  accordingly  ought  to  be  useful.  M. 
Raffalovich  has  added  to  his  first  edition  much  new  matter  in  a 
voluminous  appendix.  The  arrangement  is  not  over  convenient,  but 
probably  this  could  not  be  helped. 

M.  Raffalovich  seems  more  at  home  among  American  trusts.  Dr. 
Colliez  among  German  cartels,  which,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently 
maintained,  do  “  most  ”  of  our  objectionable  “  dumping.”  However, 
M.  Raffalovich  has  also  a  great  deal  to  say  abont  cartels.  He  does  not 
trace  their  growth  really  to  the  root — which  is  nevertheless  rather  an 
important  point.  For  although — President  Roosevelt  notwithstanding, 
whose  Message  ”  is  quoted — trusts  and  cartels  are  distinctly  a  result 
of  protection,  one  of  the  weeds  which  that  policy  brings  with  it  as  the 
cultivation  of  barley  does  charlock.  Dr.  Colliez  very  opportunely  shows 
that  such  conditions  as  the  monopoly  of  an  article,  e.g.  of  nitrate  in 
Chile,  or  great  costliness  of  carriage,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  may  produce 
and  foster  the  growth  of  **  combines.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the 
great  host  of  cartels  and  syndicates  overspreading  Germany  and  Austria 
— the  number  of  the  German  cartels  is  understated  in  both  books — took 
their  rise  after  the  adoption  of  protection,  a  few  cartels  certainly 
did  exist  before.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  Austria  in 
1873.  Without  specially  favouring  conditions,  like  those  stated,  trusts 
and  cartels  are  really  inconceivable  and  would  be  wholly  powerless. 
Even  as  it  is,  they  have  public  opinion  and  possible  competition  to 
reckon  with,  and  their  power  is  by  no  means  absolute.  In  Germany 
protection,  introduced  in  1879,  stamped  them  out  of  the  ground  as 
Pompey  did  legions.  By  1880  they  had  grown  a  formidable  economic 
power.  Seeing  this  condition  of  things  very  convincingly  exposed, 
as  it  is  by  Dr.  Colliez,  one  cannot  help  wondering  a  little  why  our 
British  “  rings,”  powerful  as  they  are,  should  be  dragged  into  the  same 
category  as  if  essentially  similar.  They  represent  indeed  the  economic 
power  of  huge  capital  massed  together.  But  they  have  not  the  ring- 
fence  built  round  them  from  which  cartels  derive  their  peculiar  force, 
and  which  enables  them  to  raise  prices  twofold  and  threefold,  as 
M.  Raffalovich  shows  that  they  have  done. 

M.  Raffalovich  does  well  to  explain  that  German  cartels  owe  their 
present  formidable  power,  of  which  we  are  said  to  feel  the  effects,  to 
the  wonderful  advance  of  industrial  prosperity  in  Germany  in  the 
lustrum  1895  to  1900  ;  and  that  the  wholesale  ^  dumping”  of  which 
we  now  complain  is  really  the  result  of  a  set-back  which  has  taken 
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place,  and  which  leaves  very  large  quantities  of  commodities  on  pro* 
ducers*  hands,  which  German  makers  would  much  sooner  dispose 
of  in  Germany — so  Baron  Stumm  himself  has  owned — than  get  rid  of 
elsewhere.  And  M.  Raffalovich  very  appropriately  demonstrates  that 
“  dumping,”  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  argues  to  be  a  deep-laid  scheme 
based  upon  an  ingenious  calculation  and  designed  to  force  us  out  of 
the  market,  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a  letting  off  of  steam  by  a 
“  safety-valve.”  How  such  “  dumping,”  not  occasionally  only,  but 
very  frequently,  “  bites  the  biter,”  he  shows  in  an  interesting  footnote 
which  makes  it  clear  how  numbers  of  German  manufacturers  have  been 
disabled  from  competition  in  the  world’s  markets  by  the  ridiculously 
cheap  prices  at  which  German  half-manufactured  requisites  for  their 
work  are  sold  outside  their  own  country.  This  little  chapter  is  really 
as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive.  We  ought  not  to  need  to  be  told  that 
cartel  armour  is  not  absolutely  shot  proof.  However,  we  have  arrived 
at  such  an  exaggerated  notion  of  cartel  power  that  Dr.  CoUiez  does 
well  to  set  forth  the  rather  serious  dangers  to  which  cartels  themselves 
are  exposed.  How  shipping  trusts  and  some  others,  of  which  M. 
Raffalovich  writes  with  apprehension,  may  droop  and  fade  like  Jonah’s 
gourd,  we  know  from  what  has  happened  since  he  wrote  his  pages. 
However,  there  is  a  good  deal  besides.  Cartels  have  to  trim  their  sails 
very  skilfully  to  the  wind,  by  action  which  is  not  always  voluntary. 
They  have  to  disgorge  profits  to  individual  members  in  the  shape  of 
unwelcome  export  bounties,  in  order  to  keep  such  members  quiet  and 
loyal.  They  have  to  come  down  with  their  prices,  or  limit  production, 
which  easily  lets  in  outsiders.  Then  there  are  “  hard  times,”  which, 
as  an  American  writer  puts  it,  “  squeeze  out  the  water.”  And  last, 
not  least,  there  are  their  own  children  ever  ready  -to  turn  against 
and  rend  their  mother.  It  is  no  sort  of  profound  calculation  or 
diabolical  design,  ultro-patriotically  conceived  against  Great  Britain, 
which  moves  these  manufacturers  to  combine  and  heavily  tax  their 
countrymen,  but  quite  simply  ordinary  personal  greed.  As  soon  as 
they  see  that  it  will  suit  their  purpose  better  to  break  up  their 
syndicate,  or  join  another  to  act  against  it,  they  do  so  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  On  the  showing  of  a  German  writer  of  stand¬ 
ing,  not  here  quoted,  the  number  of  cartels  so  broken  up  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  There  is  no  sort  of  sacramentum  to  be  taken,  no  pledging 
of  faith,  which  will  secure  a  cartel  against  such  dangers. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  cartels  and  trusts  have  been  felt  as  serious 
nuisances  no  less  in  their  own  homes  than  they  are  elsewhere.  And 
numerous  are  the  attempts  already  made  to  break  their  power.  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  Dr.  Colliez  shows,  greatly  favour,  or,  at  any  rate,  tolerate, 
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cartels  and  trusts.  But  that  is  rather  done  from  political  motives  than 
from  conviction.  These  “  combines  ”  represent  a  power  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Serious  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  alike  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  legislating  against  trusts 
and  cartels.  A  German  Lawyers*  Congress  has  busied  itself  specially 
with  the  matter.  The  German  Government  has  confessed  its  desire 
to  protect  the  market  by  legislative  action  but  has  had  to  desist, 
because,  according  to  its  own  showing,  it  could  not  by  legislative 
means,  reach  the  two  most  powerful  and  most  mischievous  syndicates 
in  existence,  namely,  the  coal  syndicate  and  the  petroleum  syndicate. 
In  Italy  the  present  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  M.  Luzzatti,  has  made 
it  his  pet  ambition  to  bring  about  international  action  against  trusts 
and  cartels.  And  once  the  new  commercial  treaties  are  negotiated  on 
the  part  of  Italy  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  matter  taken  up  in  that  quarter.  Austria  and  the  United 
States  have  actually  legislated  on  the  subject,  but  as  M.  Raffalovich 
shows,  with  very  little  effect.  That  does  not  sound  very  hopeful. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  make  it  clear  that  Providence  has, 
as  the  Germans  say,  kindly  ordered  it  so  that  trees  shall  not  grow 
actually  up  to  the  sky.  Dr.  Colliez  does  not  speak  out  with  a  ringing 
voice  proclaiming  a  clear  conviction.  M.  Brisson  has  called  the  French 
**  une  nation  d’administr^s.*’  Like  a  true  administrS,  Dr.  Colliez  owns 
to  holding  that  there  must  be  State  interference  to  regulate  production 
and  supply,  to  take  care  that  both  are  sufficient  but  not  excessive,  and 
to  step  in  to  stop  abuses.  And  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  some 
good  in  cartels,  and  to  pronounce  them  called  for  by  present  industrial 
conditions.  However,  he  also  shows  very  plainly  how  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  gradually  adapting  itself  to  the  intruding  organism, 
hardening  its  skin  and  generating  defensive  prickles  of  its  own.  The 
market  is  learning  to  withstand  “  combines,”  as  Anglo-Saxons  learnt 
to  withstand  the  Danes,  and  as  the  powers  of  Europe  learnt  to  turn 
their  weapons  against  that  great  dumper  of  mischief  and  unrest,  the 
first  Napoleon,  with  the  result  of  getting  rid  of  him  after  what  was, 
after  all,  not  a  very  long  struggle.  Economic  monsters  of  this  sort 
may  show  “  great  wrath  ”  while  their  power  lasts.  But  their  time  is 
bound  to  be  limited. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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HISTORY  OF  COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  and  the  Perennial  Contest  for  Sound  Money.  By  A. 

Barton  Hepburn,  LL.D.  [xiv.,  666  pp.  8vo.  8».  6d. 

Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.]. 

Every  nation  and  every  generation  has  to  learn  for  itself  to  some 
extent  the  economic  evils  which  inevitably  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
economic  heresies  ;  and  of  all  economic  heresies  perhaps  the  most  fatal 
are  those  connected  with  the  coinage  and  currency.  A  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  this  abstract  proposition  is  afforded  by  the  book  before 
us,  which  furnishes  a  valuable  and  informing  account  of  the  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolution. 

It  is  a  history  of  a  struggle  for  “  the  establishment  of  a  coinage  and 
currency  which  will  assure  stability  as  to  metallic  money,  security  and 
flexibility  as  to  paper  currency,  to  the  end  that  prices  may  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  ruthless  disturbances,  and  interest  rates  be  reasonably  uniform 
and  equitable  throughout  the  land.”  The  problem,  indeed,  was  one  of 
unusual  difiiculty  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  large  area  of  the 
country,  the  diverse  interests  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  unprecedented 
rate  of  its  development.  A  further  complication  was  caused  in  the 
period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  by  the  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  various  States  of  the  Federal  authority,  which  hampered  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  national  system  of  banking,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  and  restraining  the  paper  currency.  Especially  strenuous 
was  the  opposition  of  the  advocates  of  slavery,  who  shrunk  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  any  Federal  power  not  explicitly  granted  by 
the  Constitution,  lest  this  should  be  turned  into  a  precedent  for  Federal 
interference  with  the  system  of  slavery  itself. 

The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  (1791-1811)  and  the  second 
(1816-1836) — both  of  which  contributed  to  maintain  a  sound  paper 
currency,  so  that  the  periods  of  their  existence  stand  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  periods  1811-1816  and  1837-1846,  which  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  most  violent  inflation  followed  by  suspension  and  enormous 
losses — had  to  meet  opposition  also  from  the  rather  pedantic  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  of  the  strict  “  Constructionists,”  who  refused  to  recognize 
the  legality  of  any  act  of  the  Federal  Power  which  was  not  explicitly 
allowed  for  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  however  clearly  necessary 
it  might  seem  to  be  in  the  national  interests.  The  second  bank  was 
unfortunate  iu  that  it  was  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics,  and, 
being  regarded  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Whig  or  Republican  party,  was  the  object  of  that  politician’s  bitter 
hatred.  Van  Buren,  who  followed  Jackson  in  the  Presidency,  was 
filled  with  a  curious  distrust  of  banking  in  general  ;  and  the  national 
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deposits,  which  under  Jackson  had  been  placed  in  the  State  Banks,  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  sub-treasury  system,  a  curious  piece  of 
economic  mediaevalism,  whereby  funds  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
circulation  were  kept  lying  useless,  was  inaugurated. 

During  the  period  following  the  liquidation  of  the  second  bank 
(1836),  currency  questions  were  further  complicated  and  confused  by  the 
I  hosts  of  mushroom  State  banks  which  sprung  up.  Most  of  these 
]  indulged  in  an  enormous  inflation  of  paper  money,  were  badly  and 
speculatively  managed,  and  too  often  lent  themselves  to  political 
manoeuvres.  There  were,  however,  brilliant  exceptions,  and  from  about 
the  year  1846  a  great  improvement  in  the  banking  system  set  in,  though 
it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  that  a  national  system  was 
definitively  established.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  found  the  whole  currency  and  banking  system  in  disorder  ; 

'  and  the  metallic  coinage  was  not  much  better.  The  system  established 
I  at  the  Revolution  was  bimetallic,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  metals, 
though  fair  enough  at  the  date  of  its  institution,  tended  to  undervalue 
:  gold,  owing  to  the  great  output  of  silver  during  the  first  half  of 
:  the  nineteenth  century.  The  natural  result  was  that  gold  left  the 
country.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
by  a  ratio  (adopted  1834-7),  which  undervalued  silver.  Next,  in  order 
to  check  the  consequent  disappearance  of  silver,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1853  reducing  the  fineness  of  that  metal.  This  expedient  was  not 
entirely  successful,  and  the  nation  still  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  coin 
with  all  its  accompanying  economic  disturbances.  In  1853  it  had  been 
proposed  to  establish  a  single  gold  standard,  but  this  was  not  done  ;  and 
the  results  of  this  failure  were  not  merely  disastrous  at  the  moment,  but 
they  left  **  the  seed  from  which  was  to  grow  the  greatest  monetary 
heresy  for  modern  times,  destined  to  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  people 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  the  country  in  a  very  bad 
I  financial  condition  :  specie  was  rare,  credit  was  bad,  and  the  country 
was  overrun  with  a  depreciated  and  often  perfectly  worthless  paper 
currency.  Nevertheless,  the  economic  results  of  the  war  might  have  been 
less  disastrous,  and,  above  all,  would  not  have  left  the  seeds  of  a  second 
economic  heresy — the  “  greenback  ”  heresy — if  the  Government  had 
manfully  endeavoured  to  meet  the  enormous  charges  of  the  war  by 
increased  taxation  instead  of  by  issuing  United  States  notes,  which 
I  were  made  legal  tender  in  1862.  The  reluctant  adoption  of  this  latter 
course  by  Secretary  Chase,  who,  as  Chief  Justice,  declared  his  own 
action  unconstitutional  (in  the  United  States  legal  tender  cases  of 
\  1870-72),  was  due  partly  to  a  sense  that  extreme  measures  were 
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necessary  to  save  the  State,  but  largely  to  a  gigantic  miscalculation  of 
the  duration  and  severity  of  the  struggle.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Dr. 
Hepburn  writes  of  the  complete  miscalculation  of  the  length  of  the  war, 
and  the  total  unpreparedness  for  it,  in  terms  which  might  seem  borrowed 
from  criticisms  of  our  own  recent  war.  Not  only  did  the  war  leave  the 
nation  saddled  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  and  the  economic  distur¬ 
bances  which  always  follow  a  long  war,  but  also  with  the  greenback  ” 
heresy ;  and  the  struggle  for  national  honesty  and  a  sound  currency  was 
protracted  till  1875,  when  the  Resumption  Act  was  passed. 

The  “  greenback  ”  heresy  was  only  one  part  of  the  great  heresy  that 
currency  is  capital,  of  which  the  Silver  Contest  was  a  second  result. 
This  struggle  began  with  the  Act  of  1878,  which  established  a  gold  stan¬ 
dard,  and  prohibited  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  did  not  deprive  silver 
of  its  position  as  a  legal  tender.  This  great  struggle  continued  till  it 
was  decided  by  the  two  Presidential  elections  of  1896  and  1900, 
and  the  gold  standard  law  of  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Hepburn,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  non-party  Sound  Money  League  of 
1896,  and  is  an  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency,  writes  of  this  struggle 
with  the  force  and  vigour  of  one'treating  of  a  contest  in  which  he  per¬ 
sonally  played  an  important  part.  The  value  of  the  work  is  much 
enhanced  by  statistical  tables  of  national  finance  appended  to  each 
chapter,  by  a  very  full  bibliography,  and  by  appendices  containing  the 
principal  laws  dealing  with  financial  questions,  and  valuable  notes  and 
reports  on  the  subject  by  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

L.  R.  Strangewats. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  By  Roscoe  L.  Ashley,  [xx., 
356  pp.  8vo.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1903.] 

Mr.  Ashley  here  presents  us  with  a  handbook  on  the  general  scheme 
of  government,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  use  of  the  secondary  schools  of  that  country.  After 
a  brief  introductory  section,  he  treats,  in  order  of  municipal  and  local 
governments,  the  government  of  the  individual  states,  and  reserves  the 
Federal  constitution  for  consideration  at  the  end.  The  author  observes 
that  the  chief  aim  in  studying  the  subject  is  to  train  high-school 
students  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
American  citizens.  For  this  purpose,  they  ought  first  to  gain  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  system  of 
government.  Next,  they  ought  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with 
current  affairs  in  public  life  “  in  order  that  our  political  system  may 
become  real,  and  not  a  lifeless  organization  to  be  studied  chiefly  in 
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books.”  And  lastly,  pupils  ought  to  be  trained  to  look  on  both  sides 
of  public  questions,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  reasons  given 
for  a  particular  policy  may  be  satisfactory.  Probably  nobody  will 
dispute  the  first  clause  at  least  of  his  assertion  that  **  this  cannot  be 
done  simply  by  memorizing  sections  of  the  most  practical  book  in 
existence,  undeniably  useful  as  recitations  from  a  good  text-book 
may  be.” 

That  a  good  deal  of  space  should  be  given  up  to  the  study  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bfteen  amendments  passed 
between  1791  and  1870  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  But  Mr. 
Ashley  goes  a  little  further  in  devoting  a  few  paragraphs  to  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  statutes  and  customs  (to  which,  though  he  does  not 
name  them,  judicial  decisions  ought  to  be  added)  which  have  increased 
the  functions  of  the  central  Government,  and  may,  therefore,  as  he 
says,  be  entitled  the  “  unwritten  constitution.”  By  far  the  most 
serious  “  unwritten  ”  addition  to  the  constitution  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  **  Secession  from  the  Union  is 
not  possible,  although  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
and  the  right  to  secede  was  formerly  claimed  by  many  of  the  states,” 
writes  Mr.  Ashley.  Canadians  of  pro-American  sympathies  will  note 
the  significance  of  this  fact.  They  may  enter  the  Union  of  their  own 
accord,  but,  once  entered,  they  will  be  unable  to  leave  it.  Important, 
though  minor,  examples  are  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  Congress, 
and  the  granting  of  public  lands  to  private  corporations,  such  as  rail¬ 
way  companies,  though  the  Constitution  gives  no  such  power.  The 
“third  term  tradition,”  forbidding  a  tenure  of  the  presidentship 
exceeding  two  terms,  is  a  further  instance  of  the  lex  non  scripla. 

The  author  points  out  an  increasing  need  for  uniformity  between 
the  states  with  regard  to  laws  and  legislation.  An  offence  may  be 
felony  punishable  with  ten  years'  hard  labour  in  one  state,  and  in  the 
next  state  it  may  be  a  misdemeanour  but  lightly  punishable.  “  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  this  nature,”  Mr.  Ashley  remarks,  “  are  not  only  unjust, 
but  lead  to  a  greater  amount  of  lawlessness  than  would  be  the  case 
under  uniform  laws.”  There  is  an  impression  commonly  prevailing  in 
England  that  the  law  on  the  subject  of  divorce  is  lax  throughout  the 
Union.  It  certainly  is  so  in  many  of  the  states,  but  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  exceptionally  strict  in  others.  South  Carolina  absolutely 
refuses  divorce,  on  whatsoever  grounds,  to  her  citizens.  From  a  not 
very  clearly  expressed  sentence  in  the  book  it  would  appear  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  divorces  to  be  illegal  when  pronounced 
in  one  state  between  citizens  of  another  state  (of  the  Union,  bien 
entendu)  upon  grounds  which  would  not  be  valid  in  the  latter  state. 
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Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  instructive  example  of  the  power  of  the 
Supremo  Court  in  moulding  the  “  unwritten  Constitution.*’ 

The  volume  is  plentifully  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions, 
which  include  a  cabinet  meeting  under  President  M’Kinley. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

LA  FONCTION  DU  DROIT  CIVIL  COMPARE.  By  Edouard 
Lambert,  Professeur  d’Histoire  du  Droit  h  Lyon,  [xxiv.,  977  pp. 
8vo.  15  francs.  Girard  &  Briere.  Paris,  1903.] 

The  substantial  volume  before  us  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the 
formidable  undertaking  which  Professor  Lambert  has  proposed  to  him¬ 
self.  His  design,  as  explained  in  the  early  pages  of  his  present  work, 
is  to  elaborate  side  by  a  side  a  study  of  the  principles  and  character¬ 
istics  common  to  all  legal  systems,  under  the  title  of  Etudes  de  Droit 
Commun  Ligislatif  ou  de  Droit  Civil  compare,  and  also  an  inquiry, 
supplementary  to  the  above,  into  the  comparative  history  of  civil  law 
in  France  and  in  the  adjacent  countries  under  the  title  of  Etudes  sur 
VHistoire  Comparee  du  Droit  Civil  de  la  France  et  des  Paps  Voisins. 
He  selects  for  the  branch  of  law'to  be  first  considered  that  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  here  he  devotes  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  just 
published  to  combating  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  canonists  and 
civil  lawyers,  English  as  well  as  Continental,  towards  the  droit  cou- 
tumier,  or  common  and  customary  law,  of  their  respective  countries. 
For  the  rest,  he  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  relative  parts 
played  by  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  in  the  actual  building  up 
of  the  body  of  law  in  a  given  country,  and  the  improbability  that  any 
of  the  customs  which  originally  gave  its  title  to  the  droit  coutumier, 
for  which  the  English  term  most  nearly  equivalent  is  “  common  law,” 
can  have  survived  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  factors.  The 
following  passage  regarding  our  own  system  may  be  cited.  Logi¬ 
cally,  tbe  romano-canouical  concept  must  lead  its  defenders  to  this 
conclusion :  that  the  vast  group  of  countries — the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries — which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  chief  soil 
of  the  development  of  the  droit  coutumier,  possess  no  common  law 
(corps  de  cou<ume«),  but  only  case  law  (corps  de  jurisprudence'),  or  that 
at  most  custom  exists  only  as  local  custom,  a  simple  survival  of  the  past.” 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

FLEUVES,  CANAUX,  CHEMINS  DE  FER.  Par  Paul  L6on. 
[xxiv.,  259  pp.  4  francs.  Colin.  Paris,  1903.] 

M.  Leon,  in  urging  the  improvement  of  the  water-ways  of  France, 
has  fortified  himself  with  an  introductory  chapter  from  the  pen  of 
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M.  Pierre  Baudin,  the  well-known  deputy  and  minister  of  public  works 
in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  cabinet.  M.  Baudin  denounces  the  high 
charges  of  the  French  railways  for  goods’  carriage,  and  their  policy  of 
ruining  the  canals  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  of 
refusing  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  traffic  between  the  two  systems 
of  transport.  He  even  indulges  in  a  hope  that,  were  the  railway 
companies  only  less  impracticable,  the  Rhone  valley  might  replace  the 
ocean  highway  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  the  trade  route  from  the 
North  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  regain 
the  proud  position  it  held  under  the  Pax  Romans. 

He  also  complains  that  the  practice  of  saving  expenses  during  years 
of  depression  of  trade  by  omitting  to  maintain  the  permanent  way  and 
the  rolling  stock  of  railways  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  is  really  false 
economy,  because  when  the  tide  turns,  and  business  becomes  brisk,  the 
railways  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  pace  with  the  pressure  of  traffic, 
and  they  have  to  replace  or  add  to  their  rolling  stock  in  a  hurry,  and 
at  no  matter  how  high  a  price.  Delays  in  transportation  prevent 
the  trader  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  boom.  By  the  time  the 
railways  are  ready  to  deal  with  the  congested  traffic,  the  inevitable 
reaction  is  beginning  to  set  in,  and  trade  is  falling  off.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  lay  it  down  that  undertakings  indispensable  to  the  social  or 
economic  life  of  a  country  ought  to  be  actually  carried  out  during 
periods  of  depression. 

M.  Baudin  aims  his  indictment  against  the  railway  administration« 
but  it  really  hits  the  influences  in  the  industrial,  and  especially  the 
financial  world,  which  make  for  fluctuations  in  place  of  steadiness  in 
trade. 

M.  Ldon  argues  that  the  State,  when  it  acquires  the  ownership  of 
the  railways,  will  apply  the  profits  in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
instead  of  cheapening  rates  of  carriage. 

C.  H.  p’E.  Leppinoton. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  BOARDING-OUT  POOR-LAW  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  By  the  Rev.  William  Pitt  Tbeveltan.  [91  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  2«.  net.  King.  London,  1903.3 

There  is  a  hopeful  tone,  based  on  sound  reasons,  which  makes  this 
little  book  most  pleasant  reading.  And  in  the  important  sphere  of 
social  work  with  which  it  deals,  the  significance  of  these  Results  ” 
is  great.  For  thirty-two  years  the  system  of  boarding-out  poor-law 
children  has  been  tried  in  Calverton  parish,  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  charge,  and  this  book  is  a  brief  record  of  what  that  work  has 
accomplished.  Its  value  lies  in  showing  what  can  be  done  when  the 
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system  is  worked  ia  the  same  spirit  as  at  Calverton — with  untiring 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  both  children  and  foster-parents,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  throughout  his  life.  It  also  affords  an  un¬ 
answerable  proof  of  the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  bad  effects  of 
evil  surroundings  upon  the  lives  of  poor  children. 

The  cases  described  in  this  book  all  came  originally  from  some  of 
the  worst  parts  of  London,  and  yet,  after  thirty-two  years,  it  is  possible 
to  show  that  the  large  majority  have  become  steady,  faithful,  and 
upright  characters.  The  chief  causes  of  this  improvement  seem  to 
have  been  the  influence  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  strong  affection 
between  the  foster-parents  and  their  charges.  Unfortunately,  the  work 
of  the  Calverton  Committee  seems  to  be  exceptional.  Miss  Mason 
writes  of  its  work  in  1889-90:  “It  is  not  possible  to  class  it  or 
compare  it  with  that  of  any  other  committee,  and  it  is  difScult  to 
describe  it,  since  it  is  of  an  unique  character,  being  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  has 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  foster-parents  with  so  strong  a  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  that  most  of  them  seem  to  have  undertaken 
the  charge  of  the  children  in  the  same  spirit  as  himself,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  a  goo<l  work,  and  not  from  the  sake  of  profit,  nor 
even  from  fondness  for  the  children.” 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of  the  boarding-out 
system  to  poor-haw  children  when  thus  seen  at  its  best.  The  influence 
of  home-surroundings  in  their  youth  ;  the  constant  aid  of  a  friend 
whose  interest  in  them  never  fails  throughout  their  life  ;  and  an  assured 
welcome  home  at  all  times  whether  of  happiness  or  sorrow — such  are 
some  of  the  gifts  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  been  enabled  to  bestow 
on  perhaps  the  most  helpless  class  of  our  social  system.  Nothing 
could  be  more  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  this  particular  kind 
of  work  than  the  plain  facts  so  simply  told  in  this  book  ;  and  it  will 
be  the  hope  of  all  who  read  it  that  the  work  of  the  Calverton  Committee 
may  no  longer  be  exceptional,  but  typical  of  all  such  schemes  to  help 
those  who  are  least  capable  of  helping  themselves. 

W.  M.  Mammatt. 
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short  NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION  ADDRESSES.  By  the  late 
Brooke  Foss  Wsstcott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
[76  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  Is.  Macmillan.  London,  1903.] 

The  addresses  contained  in  this  little  book  were  delivered  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  President  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  society.  Five  of  them  have  been  published 
in  the  Economic  Review  from  time  to  time ;  but  no  doubt  many  of 
the  great  Bishop's  admirers  will  be  glad  to  have  a  collection  of  some  of 
Dr.  Westcott’s  lectures  on  social  subjects  in  this  convenient  form. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are :  “  The  Christian  Law,"  “  Social 
Service,”  “  Expenditure,"  and  “  Progress." 

THE  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  with  Some  of 
its  Applications  to  Economic  Policy.  By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  [xvi.,  197  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  3«.  6d.  Macmillan.  London, 
1903.] 

In  view  of  the  tariff  controversy  now  raging,  a  fourth  and  revised 
edition  of  Professor  Bastable's  treatise  is  very  opportune  at  this 
moment.  The  former  edition  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  just  three 
years  ago  {Economic  Review,  Jan.  1901,  p.  130),  and  only  a  few  slight 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  present  edition,  in  the  way  of  providing 
fresh  illustrations  or  dealing  with  particular  criticisms. 

On  the  practical  question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  Professor 
Bastable’s  decision  is  as  follows  : — 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  theory  and  its  applications  in  the 
future,  we  may  here  emphasize  our  principal  conclusion  as  to  conduct. 
It  is  a  negative  one.  Governments  in  their  dealings  with  foreign  trade 
should  be  guided  by  the  much-vilified  maxim  of  Laissez  faire.  To 
avoid  misinterpretation,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  precept  rests  on 
no  theory  of  abstract  right,  or  vague  sentiment  of  cosmopolitanism,  but 
on  the  well-founded  belief  that  national  interests  are  thereby  advanced, 
and  that  even  if  we  benefit  others  by  an  enlightened  policy,  we  are 
ourselves  richly  rewarded  "  (p.  165). 
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AN  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSALS. 

rpHE  large  company  of  writers  and  speakers  who  are  now 
busied  with  the  fiscal  controversy,  enjoy  one  considerable 
advantage  denied  to  their  predecessors  of  some  months  ago. 
For  the  determining  motive,  the  actusd  character,  and  the 
expected  consequences  of  an  imperial  fiscal  policy  have  been 
plainly  set  forth  in  a  series  of  speeches  by  a  master  of  direct 
statement,  who  has  never  been  suspected  of  an  inability  to  know 
his  mind  or  a  reluctance  to  express  his  meaning.  Any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  can  be  supported  or  rebutted  by  reference 
to  the  tenor  of  the  argument,  or  even  the  precise  language, 
employed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself;  and  to  his  courage  of 
conviction  and  power  of  exposition  emphatic  testimony  has 
been  borne  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents.  Mr.  Asquith, 
speaking  at  Cinder  ford  on  the  8th  of  October,  1903,  remarked — 

“  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong.  For  my  part 
I  think  that  he  is  profoundly  wrong.  At  any  rate,  he  knows  what  he 
thinks,  he  says  what  he  means,  and  he  does  not  ‘  let  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would.’  ”  ‘ 

The  policy  presented  in  these  speeches  is  allowed  to  be  directed 
to  an  aim  the  realization  of  which  is  worth  a  determined  efibrt. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  preferential  tarifis  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  are  a  necessary  or  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  the  closer  union  of  the  British  empire ;  but 
it  is  not  denied  that  such  a  union  offers  an  adequate  incentive 
to  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  Its  complete  achievement  may 
require  prudent  and  courageous  statesmanship  of  an  uncommon 
quality ;  but  no  statesman  of  the  highest  rank  or  the  most  rare 
’  Trade  and  the  Empire^  p.  16. 
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capacity  could  deem  such  a  prize  contemptible.  Whatever  else 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  effected  during  the  past  year,  he  has 
at  least  imparted  to  our  current  political  discussions  an  interest 
which  is  not  parochial  He  has  set  us  thinking,  and  turned  our 
reflections  to  large  issues. 

For  this  very  reason  his  scheme  presents  the  attraction  of 
a  comprehensive  whole,  the  dependent  portions  of  which  admit 
of  no  complete  or  permanent  separation.  A  fiscal  policy,  which 
will  rest  content  with  persuading  foreign  nations  to  reduce  their 
hostile  tariffs  by  the  imposition  of  import  duties  on  their  goods 
when  they  seek  an  entrance  into  the  United  Kingdom,  may 
serve  a  useful  limited  purpose,  if  it  be  successful  In  any  event, 
it  may  prove  a  measure  of  defence  required  by  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  But  its  motive 
might  be  described  as  petty  by  comparison ;  and  its  promise  is 
certainly  less  large  and  fair  than  that  which  attends  the  more 
comprehensive  stirring  plan  of  an  imperial  fiscal  policy.  The 
narrower  proposal  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  severed  from  the 
larger  scheme.  Critics  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Notes  on  Insular  Free 
Trade  have  advanced  the  contention  that  to  prove  effective 
retaliation  against  foreign  countries  must  eventually  include 
taxation  of  food,  because  this  is  so  large  a  quota  of  our  imports 
from  countries  maintaining  the  most  hostile  tariffs.^  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  easily  rebutted;  but,  similarly,  it  may  be  urged 
that,  while  existing  circumstances  prescribe  the  bestowal  of  a 
preference  on  their  food  products  as  the  condition  of  the  grant 
of  an  appreciable  advantage  to  our  colonies,  a  preference  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  empire,  implying  a  duty  on  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  entering  its  boundaries,  among  which  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  included,  forms  part  of  a  complete 
imperial  fiscal  policy.  It  may  even  become  a  necessary  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  aggressive  acts  of  foreign  nations  ^  trying 
to  arrest,  at  the  very  outset,  the  growth  of  such  a  policy.  A 
preference  on  raw  materials  might  be  given  were  it  thought 
advisable;  but  it  can  be  excluded  as  expediency  dictates,  and 
countries  avowedly  protectionist  have  discountenanced  such 
'  E.g.  The  United  States  and  Russia.  *  E.g.  Germany. 
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taxation.  The  kernel,  in  fact,  of  an  imperial  fiscal  policy 
consists  of  two  complementary  portions,  of  which  the  one  is 
the  preferential  treatment  of  the  products  of  the  empire  by  the 
component  members  of  that  body,  and  the  other  is  the  bestowal 
of  less  favourable  conditions  on  external  traders.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  to  practice  may  be  varied.  It  may  be 
made  by  different  methods  and  in  differing  degrees  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
is  a  larger  whole  of  which  Mr.  Balfour’s  suggestion  is  only  the 
smaller  part  Opponents  of  both  policies  might  not  be  wrong 
in  urging  that  the  less  comprehensive  plan  was  not  the  less 
dangerous  of  the  two;  for  it  would  not  be  controlled  by  the 
same  directing  purpose. 

Such  an  imperial  fiscal  policy  as  that  outlined  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  professes  to  look  forward;  and  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  capable  and  prudent  statesmanship  to  extend  its 
view  beyond  the  immediate  present  or  even  the  near  future. 
Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  his  opponents  have  found 
conclusive  arguments  against  his  scheme  in  the  existing  relative 
proportions  of  our  foreign  and  our  colonial  trade,  in  the  com¬ 
parative  numbers  at  the  present  moment  of  our  own  people  and 
of  the  populations  of  the  colonies,  in  the  prosperity  now  enjoyed 
by  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  in  the  remarkable  progress 
accomplished  in  the  past  by  our  commerce  and  our  industrj'. 
Their  contentions  might  be  admitted ;  and  yet  they  would  not 
demonstrate  the  error  of  a  forecast  of  the  future,  or  the  inop¬ 
portuneness  of  the  stress  attached  to  certain  tendencies  which 
have  become  apparent  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  argued,  it  is  the 
“  dynamics  ”  rather  than  the  “  statics  ”  of  our  trade  which  need 
timely  attention.  It  is  the  direction  in  which  affairs  arc 
moving,  and  not  the  circumstances  of  the  actual  state  of  things, 
which  call  for  wise  consideration.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
potentialities  which  seem  to  be  offered  by  an  imperial  policy 
contain  a  larger  and  fuller  promise  than  any  certainty  afforded 
by  our  present  fiscal  system.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  attitude  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  not  a 
few  of  his  opponents.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  some 
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sudden  catastrophe  b  feared.  They  act  as  if  an  instantaneous 
and  complete  reversal  of  the  conditions  of  our  trade  were  con¬ 
templated.  They  argue  as  if  we  were  invited  to  destroy  an 
extensive  foreign  connexion  at  one  fell  swoop,  in  the  fond  belief 
that  its  place  would  be  filled  immediately  by  a  colonial  business 
which  is  as  yet  much  less  extensive.  They  appear  to  think  that 
a  moderate  preference  on  food  arriving  from  our  colonies  will  at 
once  deprive  us  wholly  of  our  exbting  cheap  supplies  from 
foreign  countries.  They  do  not  perceive  that  all  that  is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  b  an  alteration  of  direction — 
a  diversion  of  the  current  of  economic  forces.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  though  decbive  impulse  may  suffice;  and  the  present 
generation  can  only  expect  to  initiate  a  movement  of  which  the 
results  wiU  be  secured  in  increasing  fulness  by  succeeding 
generations. 

It  is  in  thb  sense  that  we  are  now  at  the  “parting  of  the 
ways."  Broad  considerations  like  these  furnish  the  vital  issues 
of  the  fiscal  problem.  They  require  emphatic  statement;  and 
the  emphasis  needs  repetition.  They  are  forgotten  or  ignored 
amid  the  hubbub  of  the  multitudinous  disputes  which  have 
arisen  round  the  minor  details  of  the  controversy.  For  in  thb, 
as  in  other  discussions,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  fail  to  discern  “  the 
wood  for  the  trees.” 

In  this  large  spirit  the  statistical  record  of  our  external  trade 
should  be  approached,  if  broad  conclusions  are  to  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  facts  rebting  to  that  trade  are  not  disputed.  It  is 
not  questioned  that  in  three  respects  at  least  a  change  has  taken 
place.  That  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  to  our  colonies 
has  increased  simultaneously  with  a  diminution  in  our  exports  of 
those  goods  to  protected  foreign  countries,  while  we  have  pre¬ 
served  our  position  in  our  trade  with  our  Indian  dependency,  and 
in  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  neutral  markets  to  which  we  still 
enjoy  an  access,  is  allowed  to  be  a  correct  description  of  the  broad 
features  of  the  situation.  Nor  b  it  denied  that  some  alteration 
has  been  evident  in  the  character  of  the  exports  and  the  imports 
passing  between  us  and  protected  foreign  countries.  That 
manufactured  goods  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  imports 
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from  those  countries  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  raw  materials 
and  food  supply  a  smaller  quota  than  they  did,  is  no  less 
accurate  a  statement  of  the  case  than  that  the  reverse  process 
has  been  occmring  in  our  exports.  It  is  true  that  this  general 
proposition  may  not  hold  with  regard  to  our  trade  with  every 
one  of  those  protected  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  correct  of  the 
trade  considered  as  a  whole.  It  is  no  less  correct  to  say  that 
manufactured  goods  occupy  a  contrary  position  in  our  exports 
to  our  colonies.  But  these  changes,  which  are  not  seriously 
questioned,  acquire  a  new  significance  when,  turning  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  our  past  progress  or  our  present  eminence,  we  extend 
our  view  to  the  prospects  of  the  future.  In  an  enlarged  horizon 
they  gain  an  importance  which  may  not  be  noticed  in  a  limited 
purview. 

It  is  a  common  axiom  of  fiscal  argument  that  imports  are 
paid  for  by  exports.  The  axiom  rests  on  the  obvious  considera¬ 
tion  that  traders  will  not  make  gratuitous  presents  of  their  gooda 
Some  return  will  be  expected  and  demanded.  But  it  may  assume 
very  different  shapes.  It  will  rarely  take  the  form  of  an  export 
of  actual  money  save  in  the  exceptional  instances  of  countries 
where  mines  of  the  precious  metals  are  at  work.  Elsewhere  the 
proportion  of  gold  or  silver  passing  in  the  discharge  of  inter¬ 
national  trading  obligations  may  almost  be  described  as  infini¬ 
tesimal  by  comparison,  and  the  bulk  both  of  imports  and  of 
exports  consists  of  goods.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  goods  that 
capital  invested  abroad  is  usually  transferred  to  the  country 
where  its  services  are  needed ;  it  is  similarly  in  the  shape  of 
goods  that  the  interest  owing  on  those  investments  is  generally 
sent  home.  A  large  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  such  as  that 
which  now  marks  our  own  external  trade,  might  represent  the 
payment  of  this  interest,  or  it  might  indicate  the  withdrawal  of 
this  capital.  The  mere  figures  of  the  statistical  record  do  not 
permit  of  a  clear  distinction,  although  the  withdrawal  of  capital 
might  not  unjustly  be  treated  as  an  evil  omen,  while  the  con¬ 
tinued  payment  of  interest  might  be  taken  as  some  guarantee 
that  a  country  was  not  trenching  on  its  reserves.  Tet  it  might 
be  living  on  an  income  drawn  from  the  labour  and  enterprise  of 
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its  predecessors,  to  which  it  was  making  no  additions  of  its  own. 
It  might  be  standing  still  and  not  progressing  forwards.  But 
the  figures  of  our  external  trade,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
are  dumb  on  the  determination  of  these  problems,  are  eloquent 
on  the  change  in  the  respective  quotas  furnished  by  manufactured 
goods  and  by  raw  materials  to  the  total  mass  of  our  imports  and 
our  exporta  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  trader, 
occupied  with  the  immediate  moment,  the  payment  of  an  import 
by  an  export  suffices,  whatever  be  their  respective  nature ;  but 
the  future  prospects  of  a  manufacturing  nation  like  our  own 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unaffected  by  an  alteration  in  the  character 
of  its  exports  and  its  imports  treated  as  a  whole.  The  change, 
which  has  been  occurring,  of  a  diminution  in  the  proportion 
taken  in  our  exports  by  manufactured  goods,  and  of  an  increase 
in  that  taken  in  our  imports,  is  at  any  rate  a  symptom  deserving 
of  attention.  Its  presence  in  our  trade  with  foreign  protected 
countries  is  no  less  noteworthy  than  its  absence  from  our 
business  with  our  colonies  is  significant.  It  seems  no  unnatural 
inference  from  these  acknowledged  facts  to  hold  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for  a  development  of  our  colonial  trade  might  be 
embraced  with  a  balance  of  advantage,  even  if  it  involved  some 
risk  of  injury  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  circumstances  noticed  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
contention,  which  has  also  been  advanced,  that  our  exports  as 
a  whole  have  been  arriving  at  a  stationary  condition.  Here  the 
feust  itself  is  denied,'and  the  inferences  from  the  facts  are  not 
admitted.  To  reach  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  statistical 
evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  find  and  to  retain  a  place  from  which 
a  wide  view  of  the  broad  trend  of  the  figures  recording  the 
movement  of  our  trade  is  possible.  An  ingredient  of  personal 
impression  must  probably  enter  into  any  judgment  which  is 
formed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  comparison  of  individual  years 
taken  by  themselves  alone  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that 
the  years  adopted  may  have  been  exceptionally  affected  by 
circumstances  peculiar  to  themselves.  If  indeed  it  can  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  either  term  of  the  comparison  was 
similarly  affected — that  both  years  were,  for  example,  seasons 
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of  unusually  good  or  extraordinarily  adverse  trade — the  com¬ 
parison  would  still  be  valid.  But  a  more  satisfactory  procedure 
is  the  observation  through  some  stretch  of  time,  such  as  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  of  the  general  direction  in  which  the 
movement  of  trade  has  tended.  This  inspection  can  be  readily 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  “  graphic  method  ”  of  statistics, 
where  figures  are  represented  by  curves  moving  upwards  or 
downwards  in  relation  to  a  base  line.  Such  a  curve  of  our 
exports,  of  which  illustrative  examples  are  given  in  the  blue 
book  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,^  establishes  the  broad  con¬ 
clusion  that  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  “slackening” 
has  become  apparent  Tested  by  the  monetary  values  of  the 
exports  as  a  whole,  and,  in  a  more  marked  degree,  of  our  exports 
of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods,  the  conclusion 
hardly  admits  of  doubt  When  the  concurrent  increase  of  our 
population  is  brought  into  account,  the  epithet  of  “  stationary  ” 
does  not  seem  exaggerated.  It  is  no  less  impossible  to  dispute 
the  narrower  inference,  which  may  yet  suflBce  for  the  argument 
for  reform  of  our  fiscal  system,  that  our  exports  of  manufactures 
to  foreign  protected  countries  have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline. 
The  general  rule,  here  as  elsewhere,  may  not  apply  to  every 
individual  instance,  but  as  a  comprehensive  statement  it  is  true. 

The  conclusion  obtains  corroboration  from  several  sources; 
and  it  is  not  at  variance  with  what  might  have  been  expected 
to  occur.  The  blue  book  itself  “  states  that — 

“  there  caa  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  Continental  and  American 
tariffs  in  checking  our  export  trade,  especially  in  manufactured  articles, 
with  the  group  of  protected  countries  during  the  last  two  decades.” 

It  observes  ®  that  “  the  manufactured  element  in  our  exports  to 
protected  markets  is  declining  considerably  faster  than  in  the 
case  of  other  markets.”  The  “  protected  countries  ”  include  our 
own  colonies  of  Canada  and  Victoria ;  but  the  tables,  on  which 
the  statements  rest,  show  that  those  colonies  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  our  manufactured  goods  which  they  receive, 
while  the  quantity  taken  by  our  dependency  India  has  been 
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stationary.  The  decline,  therefore,  has  occurred  in  our  exports 
to  foreign  protected  countries.  The  official  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  corroborated  by  independent  testimony.  For 
some  while  past,  indeed,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  who  is  as 
"  convinced  ”  a  free-trader  as  any  politician  of  standing  in  this 
country,  has  been  uttering  grave  admonitions  of  the  approaching, 
if  not  accomplished,  loss  of  our  manufacturing  supremacy,  which 
he  has  ascribed  to  natural  inevitable  causes  connected  partly 
with  the  growing  exhaustion  of  our  seams  of  coal  which  are 
nearer  the  surface  and  less  costly  to  extract.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas, 
like  Mr.  Courtney  a  “  convinced  free-trader,”  reading  a  paper ' 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  May  last,  expressed  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  the— 

“rapid  growth  in  our  coal  export  .  .  .  tends  to  conceal  the  real 
position  from  the  casual  observer,  who  merely  looks  at  our  exports  as 
a  whole.  When  coal  is  excluded,"  he  remarked,  “the  balance  certainly 
appears  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  has  been  a 
very  serious  check  to  the  expansion  of  foreign  demand  for  British 
produce  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  that  there  is  ground  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  suspicion  that  our  exports,  other  than  coal,  both  in 
respect  to  value  and  quantity,  have  become,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
stationary,  if  not  retrogressive.  .  .  .  While  our  general  exports,"  be 
added,  “have  shown  a  tendency  to  become  stationary,  those  of  our 
commercial  rivals  record  a  more  rapid  advance  during  the  past  decade 
than  previously." 

The  meaning  of  such  testimony  is  tolerably  plain.  By  contrast 
with  its  impressive  force,  the  special  pleading  of  speakers  on 
party  platforms,  rejecting  the  comparison  of  particular  years 
because  they  are  exceptional,  is  not  convincing.  Of  the  fact  of 
a  "  slackening  ”  in  our  exports  as  a  whole,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  which  will  endure  prolonged  examination.  The 
existence  of  a  tendency  towards  decline  in  our  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  protected  foreign  countries  is  placed  beyond 
reasonable  suspicion. 

But  if  the  broad  facts  be  established  by  such  evidence,  the 
explanations  offered  of  the  facts  afford  but  small  encouragement. 
The  substitution  of  miscellaneous  industries  may  fill  a  gap  left 
'  JourTuU  of  the  Boyoi  SUUittwd  Society,  Sept,  1903,  pp.  439,  etc. 
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in  our  markets  by  a  relative  decline  in  our  large  manufactures ; 
and  the  change  may  be  regarded  differently  by  different  observers. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  such  an  alteration  can  be  deemed 
immune  from  risk  when  it  affects  the  home  supply  of  the 
materials  needed  for  armaments  of  national  defence.  It  is  no 
less  doubtful  whether  an  increased  export  of  coal  is  not  a 
heizardous  draft  on  our  resources  for  the  future.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  we  have  ceased  to  be  predominantly  agriciiltural,  and 
have  become  a  manufacturing  nation,  we  cannot  contemplate 
with  untroubled  equanimity  a  diminution  in  the  abiding  means 
of  payment  for  the  raw  materials  and  food  we  must  continue  to 
import,  if  we  would  continue  to  progress.  A  tendency  to  decline 
or  even  to  stagnation  in  our  exports  of  manufactures  cannot 
with  impunity  be  treated  as  a  circumstance  of  no  moment  for 
which  ample  compensation  may  be  found  in  an  increase  of  our 
home  trade.  If  the  origin  of  the  check  to  our  external  sales  can 
be  traced  to  the  protective  tariffs  of  foreign  nations,  a  stimulus 
is  thereby  furnished  to  examine  with  an  intenser  interest  the 
chances  of  maintaining  or  increasing  our  trade  in  those  colonial 
markets  which,  as  it  is,  are  taking  larger  quantities  of  our  manu* 
factures  now,  and,  under  an  imperial  fiscal  policy,  will,  on  the  least 
favourable  supposition,  be  opened  on  terms  more  advantageous 
than  those  which  will  be  granted  to  our  competitors  from 
foreign  countries.  If,  again,  the  movement  of  resistless  economic 
forces  has  promoted  the  advance  of  those  foreign  countries,  and 
the  decline  of  our  own  manufacturing  supremacy  has  become 
inevitable,  we  may  for  that  very  reason  be  the  more  powerfully 
impelled  to  avoid,  as  the  leading  members  of  a  united  empire, 
which  will  be  second  to  none  in  magnitude  of  area,  in  number 
of  population,  in  wealth  of  natural  resources,  and  in  capacity 
for  large  and  various  production,  the  depressing  fate  which  may 
otherwise  await  us  as  isolated  occupants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nor  could  it  seem  other  than  a  descent  from  our  former 
position,  were  we,  like  the  Dutch  in  an  earlier  century,  to 
become  a  nation  of  carriers  instead  of  remaining  manufacturers. 
On  this  account  alone  the  increase  in  our  shipping  trade,  which 
has  certainly  taken  place,  could  hardly  be  considered  ample 
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compensation  for  a  marked  deterioration  in  our  business  of 
exporting  our  own  manufactures  to  foreign  countries.  But  in 
this  matter  also,  by  turning  our  attention  from  the  present  to 
the  future,  we  can  discern  in  the  development  of  our  colonial 
trade  an  amount  of  employment  for  our  ships  which  may  suffice 
to  banish  any  serious  anxiety  about  the  loss  which  otherwise 
might  seem  likely  to  attend  a  diversion  of  our  present  enormous 
shipping  business  with  foreign  countries.  As  it  is,  the  protective 
policy  of  those  coimtries  has  not  failed  to  menace  the  progress 
of  our  shipping  by  subsidies  and  by  restrictions.  By  different 
routes  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  promise 
of  a  colonial  trade  offers  a  means  of  escape  from  the  adverse 
circumstances  which  now  beset  our  foreign  trade,  and  are  not 
likely  to  become  less  pressing  in  the  future.  A  prudent  regard 
for  the  signs  of  the  times  would  seem  to  dictate  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  department  of  our  external  business  which  presents 
plain  indications  of  a  capacity  for  active  growth,  in  order  that 
it  may  gradually  take  the  place  left  empty  by  a  department 
which  exhibits  evidence  of  some  failure  of  vitality.  In  the 
former  case  a  reasonable  expectation  of  large  achievement  is 
apparent ;  in  the  latter  it  is  no  incautious  or  unfoimded  estimate 
of  the  chances  of  the  future  which  would  expect  an  aggravation 
of  hostile  pressure  and  an  extension  of  successful  rivalry.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  likely 
to  become  less  formidable  competitors;  we  may  assume  that 
they  will  be  joined  by  other  trading  combatants,  such  as  Japan 
in  the  Eastern,  and  perhaps  Italy  in  the  Western  world. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  developing  our  colonial  trade, 
as  in  gauging  the  present  condition  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  some  significant  facts  are  established  more  or  less 
surely,  and  some  inferences  are  more  or  less  reasonably  probable. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  self-governing  colonies  have  already 
shown  their  approval  of  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  preference  on  the  goods  of  the  mother  country  and 
of  other  portions  of  the  empire.  To  meet  this  overture  with  a 
peremptory  rebuff  may  be  politically  unwise ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
an  expression  of  a  desire  for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  has  been  formally  advanced  through  the 
colonial  premiers  assembled  in  conference  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  these 
official  representatives  have  stated  their  belief  that  reciprocal 
fiscal  treatment  would  conduce  to  the  closer  union  of  the  empire. 
It  is  a  fact  that  this  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  not  a  few  of 
the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  other  acknowledged  spokesmen 
of  popular  feeling  in  the  colonies.  That  some  dissentient  voices 
should  be  raised  even  in  influential  quarters  is  not  vmnatural ; 
but  it  betrays  an  extravagance  of  prejudice  and  an  excess  of 
incredulity  to  question  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  emphatic  declaration 
of  the  impression  graven  on  his  mind  by  that  close  continuous 
contact  with  colonial  sentiment  for  which  he  enjoyed  a  rare 
opportunity  during  his  tenure  of  his  office.  To  this  the  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  added  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
interest  of  the  colonies  that  their  countries  should  be  peopled 
and  their  land  brought  under  cultivation.  A  preference  bestowed 
by  the  mother  country  on  their  food-products  would  promote 
the  more  rapid  inhabitation  of  their  thinly  populated  districts, 
and  stimulate  the  more  speedy  development  of  their  agricultural 
capacities.  It  would  certainly  encourage  the  immigration  which 
they  need.  The  cultivation  of  their  food-producing  areas  must 
for  some  while  to  come  continue  to  be  the  dominant  economic 
interest  of  these  growing  communities.  Even  if  colonial  manu¬ 
facturers  had  valid  reasons  for  anticipating  any  grave  injury  to 
themselves  from  the  grant,  under  a  preferential  tariff,  of  facilities 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country  which  were  denied 
to  their  foreign  competitors,  the  prevailing  concern  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  electorate  would  incline  their  voting 
instincts  in  this  direction;  and  the  influence  which  they  now 
possess  may  possibly  be  lost  or  lessened  some  years  hence  if  no 
check  is  in  the  mean  time  offered  to  certain  forces  now  at  work. 
In  every  community  we  must  expect  to  hear  of  opposing  influ¬ 
ences;  and,  it  would  be  amazing  were  every  section  of  opinion 
in  every  colony  to  pronounce  with  entire  unanimity  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals.  It  is  part  of  his  case  that  they 
now  command  a  great  preponderance  of  support  which  may 
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diminish  with  the  lapse  of  time  unless  the  drift  of  present 
tendencies  is  changed. 

The  argument  for  timely  action  has  been  controverted ;  but 
it  rests  on  converging  testimony.  Unless  the  active  conception 
of  a  united  empire  can  be  substituted  for  that  of  several  distinct 
communities,  each  of  which  will  pursue  its  own  particular 
economic  interests  in  isolated  disregard  of  the  common  concerns 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  it  is  probable  that  the 
colonies  will,  not  merely  continue,  but  intensify,  their  efforts  to 
realize  in  every  separate  instance  the  ideal  of  independent  self- 
sufficing  units  equipped  with  a  complete  apparatus  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  whether  suited  or  unsuited  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  community.  We  may  believe  that  in  any  case  they 
are  not  likely  to  favour  action  which  would  hinder  the  eventual 
development  of  the  manufactures  for  which  they  may  be  fitted. 
We  may  recognize  that  it  is  even  less  conceivable  that  they 
should  lend  assent  to  arrangements  causing  serious  and  obvious 
injury  to  the  manufactures  which  now  exist.  But  it  involves 
no  small  presumption  to  proceed  from  these  legitimate  premisses 
to  the  peremptory  conclusion  that  such  exceptions  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  satisfactory  reciprocal  concessions.  For  on  the 
'  one  hand  the  dominant  economic  interest  of  the  colonies  must 
for  some  time  be  the  development  of  their  food-producing  areas ; 
and  on  the  other,  under  the  freer  trade  with  the  mother  country 
which  the  bestowal  of  a  reciprocal  preference  would  permit  and 
stimulate,  their  economic  growth  would  respond  to  a  more 
spontaneous  impulse  than  could  be  possible  with  more  rigorous 
protection.  In  the  present  stage  of  their  economic  evolution, 
when  conditions  are  in  not  a  few  respects  still  undetermined,  an 
opportunity  is  open  which  may  be  narrowed,  if  it  is  not  removed, 
at  a  subsequent  period.  It  may  now  be  possible  to  accomplish, 
by  a  moderate  preference,  a  diversion,  to  achieve  which  a  much 
larger  preference  would  be  inadequate  later.  It  requires  no 
extraordinary  exertion  of  imaginative  power  to  grasp  the  con¬ 
ception  that  a  gentle  stimulus  applied  at  the  right  time  may 
push  into  active  operation  tendencies  endowed  with  no  con¬ 
temptible  potency.  Nor  does  it  demand  any  very  extensive 
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acquaintance  with  practical  experience  to  realize  the  possibility 
that  a  cause  apparently  small  may  yet,  invoked  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  moment,  be  found  capable  of  producing  marked  effects  by 
dint  of  cumulative  influence.  These  reasons  for  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  delay  are  reinforced  by  two  signiflcant  circum¬ 
stances.  On  the  one  hand,  foreign  competition  is  already  a 
formidable  factor  in  colonial  markets,  and  its  magnitude  is  not 
diminishing.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  colonies  unlikely 
to  be  offered  reciprocal  favours  from  foreign  coimtries  if  we 
repel  their  advances;  and  no  convincing  reason  can  be  given 
why  they  should  then  be  unwilling  to  accept  and  return  these 
favours.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  a  due  regard  for  the  future 
brings  into  prominence  possibilities  both  of  fulvantage  and  of 
disadvantage  which  are  concealed  in  a  narrow  view,  limited  to 
the  present  and  the  past. 

Existing  conditions  render  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  a 
freer  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
dependent  on  the  bestowal  of  a  preference  on  their  food-supplies. 
For  it  is  agreed  that  the  taxation  of  raw  materials  is  undesirable 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  colonies  a  preference  given  to  their  manu¬ 
factures  only  would  bring  no  sensible  advantage  for  which  they 
could  be  expected  to  grant  an  appreciable  return.  This  very 
fact,  indeed,  makes  it  consistent  with  their  interests  to  give  a 
preference  to  our  own  manufactures  in  their  markets.  .  But  the 
same  incipient  conditions  of  their  economic  growth  necessitate 
no  more  than  a  moderate  duty  on  the  competing  food-supplies 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
exaggerated  difference  between  the  “  big  ”  and  the  little  ”  loaf 
can  find  no  permanent  place  in  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
question.  It  is  more  germane  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  present 
situation  to  urge  that  the  price,  at  any  rate,  of  wheat  brought  to 
England  from  the  United  States  will  rise  in  the  near  future  in 
consequence  of  the  growing  consumption  of  the  Americans  them¬ 
selves,  unless  it  is  supplemented  from  other  sources  of  supply, 
such  as  that  offered  by  Canada.  The  potential  development  of 
the  wheat  area  of  the  Dominion  is  regarded  by  capable  experts 
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as  very  great;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  future  probability  is 
concerned,  any  rise  of  price  occasioned  by  the  preference  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  neutralized  by  opposing  influences.  Nor  can  the 
price  be  assumed  to  rise  in  the  immediate  present  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty  unless  it  is  also  supposed  that  the  foreign 
supply  will  submit  to  no  reduction  of  its  present  gains  in  order 
to  retain  as  much  of  the  trade  as  may  be  possible.  Such  a 
supposition  ignores  the  significance  of  the  broad  considerations 
raised  in  the  previous  arguments.  For  fiscal  reformers  contem¬ 
plate,  as  we  have  seen,  a  diversion  of  the  stream  of  tendency 
rather  than  the  catastrophic  achievement  of  immense  results. 
The  supposition  also  overlooks  the  possibility  that  the  incomplete 
production  of  effects,  which  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  is 
often  the  actual  outcome  of  the  simultaneous  presence  of  their 
respective  conflicting  causes.  The  dilemma  is  frequently  advanced 
in  fiscal  controversy  that  a  protective  duty  will  fail  to  yield  a 
revenue  so  far  as  it  protects  from  external  competition,  and  will 
fail  to  protect  as  far  as  it  yields  a  revenue.  It  has  been  used  in 
recent  discussions  on  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  an 
import  duty  on  manufactured  goods  entering  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  same  duty  may  conceivably  fulfil  both  purposes  in  part ; 
and  in  actual  practice  the  efiects  of  economic  forces  are  generally 
intermixed.  A  duty  may  partly  protect  and  it  may  partly 
yield  a  revenue ;  and  the  probable  consequences  of  a  preference 
on  colonial  food  are  not  dissimilar.  Canadian  wheat  may  derive 
an  advantage  from  the  bestowal  of  a  preference  without  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  rise  in  price  as  could  only  result  from  the 
rigid  preservation  of  the  precise  terms  on  which  the  foreign 
supply  was  previously  forthcoming.  If,  indeed,  the  price  should 
be  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  preference  bestowed,  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  outside  the  capabilities  of  fiscal  readjustment  to 
provide  equivalent  relief  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population. 

But,  while  the  actual  results  of  the  preference  on  food  have 
been  exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  initiation  of  an 
imperial  fiscal  policy  implies  a  definite  departure  from  that 
tradition  of  free  trade  which  has  been  observed  for  half  a 
century  in  this  country.  It  may  indeed  be  contended  that  it 
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offers  the  most  likely  means  of  securing  in  the  future  a  freer 
trade  in  the  wide  limits  of  the  empire  than  that  which  now 
prevails.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  at  the  present  moment 
in  our  existing  business  relations  with  most  foreign  countries, 
and  even  with  our  self-governing  colonies,  free  trade  is  limited 
to  our  own  recognition  of  free  imports.  But  a  discrimination 
between  the  fiscal  treatment  of  the  products  of  the  empire  and 
that  accorded  to  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  is  certainly  the 
keynote  of  an  imperial  fiscal  policy.  The  bestowal  of  a  pre¬ 
ference  implies  the  recognition  of  a  difference.  The  grant  of 
more  favourable  conditions  to  those  who  can  claim  the  imperial 
connexion  is  the  obverse  side  of  a  scheme  of  which  the  reverse 
is  the  adoption  of  a  less  favourable  attitude  to  aliens  and  out¬ 
siders.  Yet  the  obvious  truth  is  now  being  driven  home  on  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  by  many  pertinent  considerations,  that  the 
fiscal  system  of  free  trade  or  free  imports  is  not  a  policy  applic¬ 
able  at  all  times  and  places  with  unquestionable  advantage ;  and 
they  are  being  compelled  by  unpleasant  facts  to  recognize  that 
circumstances  have  changed  since  the  tradition  was  established 
in  their  country.  Such  changes  might  suggest  the  erection  of 
a  defensive  tariff"  without  the  additional  motive  furnished  by 
the  requirements  of  an  imperial  fiscal  policy.  In  any  event,  the 
attainment  of  a  supreme  political  object  like  the  union  of  the 
empire  might  be  regarded  by  more  liberal  free-traders  as  a 
counterweight  to  considerable  economic  disadvantage.  In  the 
actual  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  our 
colonial  business  is  a  promising  means  of  avoiding  economic  loss. 

A  departure  from  free  trade  brings  no  doubt  some  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  its  own.  It  demands  a  statesmanship  which  is 
not  needed  by  the  negative  attitude  of  abstinence  from  inter¬ 
ference.  The  creed  of  which  free  trade  is  the  chief  surviving 
article  might  be  stated  briefly  thus :  “  Do  nothing,  and  all  will 
be  well.  Let  matters  adjust  themselves.  Let  individual  traders 
deal  as  they  please  with  one  another ;  for  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  interests  they  will  infallibly  promote  the  interests  present 
and  future  alike  of  the  community  at  large.”  This  is  an  easy 
and  convenient  faith.  A  departure  from  its  comforting  negations 
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must,  like  all  positive  action  in  the  affairs  of  life,  encounter  risk. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  fiscal  controversialists  that  pre* 
ferential  tarifis  will  necessitate  negotiations  with  our  colonies 
which  will  offer  opportunities  for  friction.  We  are  assured  that 
a  divergence  from  the  strait  path  of  free  trade  will  conduct  by 
a  rapid  descent  down  an  “  inclined  plane  ”  to  the  bottomless  gulf 
of  extravagant  protection.  We  are  warned  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  immaculate  innocence  of  the  principle  of  taxation  for 
revenue  alone  ”  must  mean  the  contamination  of  political  life  by 
sinister  corruption.  But  these  gloomy,  terrifying  forecasts  are  the 
ofispring  of  a  more  or  less  lively  imagination.  In  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  in  other  transactions,  negotiations  may  be  attended 
by  possibilities  of  disagreement ;  but  men  of  affairs  do  not  on 
that  account  refuse  to  negotiate.  In  the  adjustment  of  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs  the  negotiators  will  be  willing  and  not  in¬ 
voluntary  parties ;  and  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  no  bargain 
is  required  in  this  instance  beyond  the  exchange  of  a  quid  for 
a  quo.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  quids  should  be  equal 
or  identical  with  one  another,  or  that  this  precise  similarity 
should  characterize  all  the  quoe.  It  is  only  necessary  that  in 
the  case  of  each  colony  or  dependency  the  quid  secured  by  the 
mother  country  should  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  quo  obtained 
by  the  colony  or  dependency.  The  general  principle  is  happily 
so  elastic  that  the  danger  of  irritating  discontent  is  minimized. 
The  metaphor  of  the  “inclined  plane"  may  similarly  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  traditional  characteristics  of  Englishmen.  They 
have  rarely  shown  themselves  disposed  to  push  a  policy  to  an 
extreme ;  they  have  preferred  the  charge  of  being  illogical.  To 
expect  that  English  statesmen  and  English  citizens  will  not 
exercise  a  wise  restraint  on  their  fiscal  action,  is  to  imagine  that 
national  character  can  be  suddenly  and  entirely  transformed. 
Such  an  argument  is  a  counsel  of  despair.  Its  admission  would 
paralyze  activity  in  many  walks  of  life.  It  may  suggest  a 
proper  caution  in  fixing  the  details  of  a  working  scheme;  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  condemnation  of  the  principle  of 
an  imperial  fiscal  policy  or  of  its  embodiment  in  practice. 

L.  L.  Price. 


PROTECTION  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


rpHERE  is  one  aspect  of  the  fiscal  problem  to  which,  amid  a 
very  babel  of  voices  and  a  labyrinth  of  arguments,  full 
justice  does  not  thus  far  appear  to  have  been  done.  We  have, 
as  a  nation,  identified  ourselves  too  much  and  far  too  long  with 
the  educational,  progressive,  and  emancipating  work  which  is 
currently  spoken  of  as  "  social  reform,”  to  be  able  seriously  to 
think  of  any  new  departure  without  first  pretty  fully  consider¬ 
ing  what  effect  the  new  policy  is  likely  to  have  upon  such  work. 
And  seeing  to  what  a  large  extent  we  have  made  ourselves 
politically  dependent  upon  the  support  of  those  in  whose  interest 
social  reform  is  attempted,  we  shall,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
henceforth  have  to  consider  social  reform  our  main  task  as  a 
nation,  next  to  that  of  actually  safeguarding  the  existence  of 
the  State. 

There  is,  as  it  happens,  nothing  in  our  own  experience  that 
could  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  guide  in  such  a  consideration. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  our  da3rs  of  protection  are  too  long  gone 
by  to  have  left  in  the  memory  of  the  living  generation  much 
more  than  a  tradition ;  and  secondly,  while  we  had  protection 
we  had  no  social  reform  to  speak  o^  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  those  days  very  few  people  troubled  their  heads  about  it 
Conjecture  is  in  such  matters  a  most  unsafe  guide.  We  see  it 
actually  indulged  in,  with  the  greatest  licence,  and  invoked  on 
all  sides  to  prove  the  most  contradictory  propositions.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  this  uncertainty,  we  have  a  foreign  example  to  turn 
to,  which  in  truth  furnishes  an  excellent  case  in  point,  inasmuch 
as  the  country  in  question,  Germany — being,  in  general,  similarly 
circumstanced  to  ourselves,  with  similar  aptitudes  and  similar 
ambitions — ^has  opportunely  passed  before  us  through  the  very 
change  from  free  trade  to  protection  which  is  now  suggested  to 
Vou  XIV.— No.  2.  L 
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ourselves ;  and,  for  our  better  instruction,  in  turn  to  protection 
of  two  types,  within  such  recent  time  that  the  effects  of  the 
change  are  still  plainly  apparent. 

One  brief  word  seems  called  for  to  explain  what  is  generally 
understood  in  the  particular  case  referred  to  by  “  severe  ”  and 
"moderate”  protection.  For  there  is  evidently  not  a  little 
misconception  prevailing  on  this  point.  It  has  become  common 
to  speak  of  the  tariff  now  in  force,  which  taxes  foreign  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  78.  7d.  a  quarter,  as  “  moderate.”  Mr.  Oastrell’s 
Berlin  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  distinctly  calls  it  sa  Never¬ 
theless,  the  actual  duties,  measured  by  a  mere  money  standard, 
are  higher  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  two  earliest  periods  of 
what  has  been  termed  “severe”  protection.  The  test  to  be 
applied  to  this  tariff,  as  Oermans  judge  it,  can  therefore  not  be 
the  money  standard  alone.  The  true  test  is  thia  From  1879 
to  1892 — or  in  the  case  of  Russia,  1894 — Germany  kept  in  force 
what  is  among  its  own  people  known  as  an  “  autonomous  ”  tariff, 
a  tariff,  that  is,  fixed — very  much  as  it  seems  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  would  fix  his — merely  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Germany’s 
own  supposed  interests,  without  any  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  other  States.  Prince  Bismarck  was  in  a  position  to  make 
such  one-sided  bargains,  because  he  had — as  Professor  Lotz  well 
shows — used  his  extraordinary  prestige  of  earlier  days,  together 
with  his  rare  skill  in  diplomacy,  to  obtain  from  other  countries 
treaties  which  bound  them  to  specific  terms,  for  stated  periods, 
whereas  his  own  country  ^as  committed  to  nothing  but  the 
elastic  provision  of  “most  favoured  nation”  treatment.  As 
in  most  one-sided  bargains,  the  mischief  of  this  one  in  the  end 
recoiled  upon  its  own  crafty  originator.  There  was  soon  violent 
tariff  war  going  on  all  round,  which,  when  Russia  actually  closed 
her  frontier  against  outgoing  grain,  brought  Germany  to  the 
vei^  of  famine.  To  save  the  country  from  an  impending  crisis 
the  emperor  had  to  interfere  in  person,  dismissing  Prince 
Bismarck  and  appointing  in  his  place  Count  Caprivi,  with 
orders  to  steer  the  vessel  on  a  "  new  tack  ” — (“  der  neue  Kurs  ”). 

By  what  the  emperor  himself  has  in  gratitude  termed  his 
“saving  deed,”  the  new  chancellor  brought  the  country  back, 
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at  any  rate  halfway,  towards  its  old  policy,  reducing  the  duties 
(that  on  wheat  from  10s.  10c2.  to  7s.  7d.),  and  at  the  same  time 
resorting  once  more  in  his  treaties  to  the  principle  of  “  give  and 
take,”  which  to  some  extent  distumed  the  hostility  of  other 
nations.  Under  this  new  tariff,  more  particularly  from  1895  to 
1900,  Germany  made  truly  prodigious  progress  in  prosperity  and 
trade  expansion.  That  has  been  generally  set  down,  not  without 
a  fair  show  of  reason,  to  the  credit  of  the  new  policy.  The  new 
policy,  however,  as  recent  very  careful  inquiries  have  shown, 
must  have  failed  of  effect  had  it  not  been  supported  by  another 
favouring  circumstance.  Protection,  put  into  a  workable  shape, 
no  doubt  did  stimulate  production  and  trade.  Indeed,  it  did 
so  to  an  absolutely  dangerous  degree,  from  which  it  would  be 
well  to  take  warning.  For,  with  the  help  of  the  artificial 
stimulus  given  to  business,  it  made  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes  reckless  and  indifferent  to  the  limits  of  their 
own  resources.  Germany  is,  in  relation  to  its  trade,  when 
artificially  inflated  by  protection,  poor  in  capital  in  comparison 
with  ourselves,  and  accordingly  not  equal  by  itself  to  vmlimited 
trade  expansion. 

However,  there  was  London  to  supply  it  with  credit.  Upon 
that  supply  failing — as  it  did  in  1900,  when  we  wanted  all  our 
money  for  our  South  African  war — the  German  “  boom  ”  at  once 
came  to  an  end,  transforming  itself  into  a  serious  “  slump,”  from 
which  the  country  is  only  just  recovering.  Then,  necessarily, 
began  that  “dumping,”  of  which  some  of  us  complain,  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  over-produced  stock.  It  may  be 
a  satisfaction  to  those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  such 
dumping  to  learn  that,  according  to  an  estimate  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  official  Beichaarbeitshlatt,  that  surplus 
stock  is  now  assumed  to  be  “  absorbed.”  Nobody  could  rejoice 
more  over  this  than  the  German  manufacturers  themselves, 
whom  some  of  us  credulously  suspect  of  practising  dumping 
with  a  diabolical  design  agsdnst  us.  For  to  them  the  running 
sore  of  exporting  what  the  home  market  cannot  consume,  at 
“knock-out”  prices,  promises  to  come  to  an  end.  There  is 
another  reason  why  “dumping”  is  likely  to  cease.  German 
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manufacturers  have  learnt  wisdom  from  their  past  liberality 
to  our  accommodating  overflow  market.  Those  among  them 
who  turn  out  finished  articles  desire  to  purchase  German  half* 
finished  goods  as  cheaply  as  do  our  own  manufacturers,  who 
have  hitherto  placed  their  German  competitors  hors  de  combat, 
thanks  to  the  lower  prices  at  which  such  materials  were 
ofiered  to  them  by  overstocked  makers.  Accordingly,  they  are 
joining  the  “  cartels  ”  of  the  half-finished  ”  industries,  which 
are  recasting  their  rules,  with  the  object,  among  others,  of 
making  such  a  combination  possible  on  a  broader  basis. 
Whether  our  own  manufacturers  will  like  their  last  state 
better  than  their  first,  once  this  change  has  come  about,  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  any  case  German  experience,  as  here  related, 
teaches  us  two  very  useful  lessons,  viz.  (1)  that  artificial  infla¬ 
tion  of  trade  by  protection  involves  serious  danger,  and  (2)  that 
dumping  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  which  some  of  us  have  taken  it. 

So  much  for  the  German  tariff,  its  various  degrees  of  severity, 
and  its  general  resulta  Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  effects 
which  the  several  phases  of  fiscal  policy  in  Germany  have 
produced  upon  the  particulw  object  which  I  here  assume  our¬ 
selves  to  have  at  heart  Those  effects,  as  it  happens,  are  written 
on  the  history  of  the  German  nation  in  anything  but  pale  ink. 

In  material  welfare  and  general  contentment  the  German 
people,  during  the  period  of  free  trade,  made  truly  astounding 
progress. 

« In  no  period  of  German  history,”  so  says  Professor  Victor  Bohmert, 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Department  of  Saxony,  **  has 
the  well-being  of  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  higher  classes  advanced  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  era  between  1871  and  1875.  .  .  . 
Working  men's  wages  rose  to  a  level  never  known  previously.  ...  In 
Saxony  saving-banks  accounts  increased  in  number  from  507,248  in 
1871  to  733,591  in  1875,  and*  in  value  from  131  million  marks 
(£6,550,000)  to  261  million  marks  (£13,050,000).  .  .  .  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  beer  increased  from  2,237,891  to  3,236,516  hectolitres,  the 
average  consumption  of  beef  and  pork  from  49'4  lbs.  to  59*6  lbs.  per 
head  of  the  population.  .  .  .  The  marriage  rate  went  up  from  21,547  to 
29,086  (by  1890  it  had  further  risen  only  to  32,436).  .  .  .  The  popula¬ 
tion  increased  in  the  five  years  by  2  per  cent.  .  .  .  From  what  has 
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been  said  (the  data  being  taken  from  the  official  statistics)  it  mnst  be 
apparent  that  the  material  condition  of  the  people  made  more  progress 
in  the  four  years  between  1871  and  1875  than  in  all  the  succeeding 
nineteen  years  up  to  1894.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  period  of  development.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  plentiful  Within  the  four  years  referred  to,  as  many 
furnaces,  smelting  works,  engineering  establishments,  etc.,  were 
set  up  in  Germany  as  during  the  whole  seventy  years  preceding. 
Freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  settlement,  freedom  to  engage 
anywhere  in  any  trade,  brought  out  all  the  energy  and  aptitudes 
of  the  newly  united  and  thereby  rejuvenated  nation. 

The  year  1879  ushered  in  a  startling  change.  We  know  the 
cause.  There  was  no  deep-laid  scheme,  political  or  economic, 
to  suggest  it ;  no  “  imperial  ’*  design  to  produce  racial  brother¬ 
hood  or  assure  economic  greatness.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
empire  wanted  money ;  and,  since  direct  taxation  was  denied, 
it  could  obtain  money  only  by  indirect  means.  Accordingly,  a 
protective  tariff  was  applied,  taxing  wheat — to  take  that  as  a 
standard — only  to  the  extent  of  2s.  2d.  a  quarter. 

The  effect  of  this  was  at  once  apparent.  The  whole  aspect 
of  things  changed  as  if  by  magic.  Emigration  went  up  at  a 
bound  from  25,627  in  1878  to  117,007  in  1880;  or,  on  an  average 
of  years,  from  29,000  anniially  in  the  free  trade  period,  to 
122,000  in  the  protectionist.  Vagrancy  increased.  In  the  place 
of  1592  tramps  to  100,000  population,  2743  were  taken  up  in 
the  year.  The  marriage  rate  declined  from  10  3  to  7’5  per  1000 ; 
infant  mortality  went  up  by  10  per  cent. ;  deaths  by  tuberculosis 
increased  to  274*7,  carrying  off  about  120,000  every  year.  Among 
ourselves  the  rate  is  only  156*8  per  100,000.  Discontent  became 
general  and  articulate.  Socialism,  only  recently  severely  re¬ 
pressed  by  drastic  measures,  once  more  raised  its  formidable 
head.  The  legislation  for  “  social  reform  ” — which  means  com¬ 
pulsory  sick  insurance,  workmen’s  compensation  and  old  age 
pensions — resolved  upon  as  a  counterblast  in  1881,  indicates  to 
what  extent  the  Government  was  disquieted  by  such  revival. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  all  these  symptoms  of  decline 
were  the  direct  result  of  dearness  of  food  and  inadequacy  of 
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wages,  as  well  as  of  precariousness  of  employment,  all  of  which 
protection  brought  in  its  train.  Dr.  Kurella,  as  surgeon  on  an 
emigrant  vessel,  took  the  trouble  to  question  the  emigrants  one 
by  one,  and  found  that  it  was  poverty,  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  both  ends  meet,  which  prompted  emigration.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  com  sent  up  the  price  of  that  commodity,  in  comparison 
with  that  ruling  in  free  trade  markets,  generally  speaking,  by 
just  about  the  amount  of  the  duty.  However,  for  working 
men — living,  of  course,  not  in  rural  solitudes,  but  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  centres — the  rise  meant  very  much  more;  for  in  such 
localities  the  price  went  up  by  about  twice  and  three  times — in 
some  exceptional  instances,  even  five  and  six  times — the  amount 
of  the  duty.  The  price  of  meat  rose  at  even  a  higher  rate.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  working  men  had  to  make  up  their  mind  to  go 
without.  Others  had  to  be  content  with  the  very  inferior  meat 
of  the  freibdnke — which  our  working  class  would  altogether 
disdain — or  with  horseflesh,  and  even  dc^’-flesh,  crammed  into 
sausage  skins  (of  which,  in  1901,  22,558  tons  were  imported 
from  abroad).  And  to  add  danger  to  repugnancy,  the  inferior 
meat  used  was  soon  found  to  generate  a  peculiar  poison.^  Even 
so  it  has  been  calculated  by  physiologists  that  the  working 
classes  in  Germany  consume  on  cm  average  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  albumen  which  is  required  for  the  preservation 
of  their  health  and  strength.  They  ccmnot  afford  meat,  even 
though  humane  employers  offer  it  to  them,  as  well  as  fish,  at 
wholesale  price.  The  men  have  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  value¬ 
less  potatoes,  which  just  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  produce 
no  strength — as  the  conscription  officers  have  discovered,  who 
report  upon  a  deterioration  of  physique ;  and  as  employers  find, 
who  complain,  as  Bergrath  Gothein  has  done,  that  German  work¬ 
men  are  no  match  in  strength  for  BritisL  But  there  is  worse 
than  this.  Potatoes  taken  to  excess  have  been  found  to  beget 
a  morbid  craving  for  alcohol — medical  men  explain  this  physio¬ 
logically — which  poor  working  folk  cannot  satisfy  otherwise 
than  with  deleterious  fusel  spirit  extracted  from  potatoes,  which 
maddens  them  and  drives  them  into  crime.  The  tale  becomes 
*  See,  on  this  point,  Chamhtrit  Cyclopoedia,  under  the  head  of  “  Sausage  Poison.” 
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distressingly  sorrowful  when  we  read  of  poor  struggling  working 
men  deliberately  starving  their  wives  and  children,  not  from 
selfishness — quite  the  reverse — but  in  order  that  they  themselves 
may  not,  by  failing  strength,  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  bread* 
winners  and  leave  their  families  even  in  still  worse  plight. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  not  a  few  working  folk 
in  a  better,  it  may  be,  a  much  better,  case.  The  great  “  show  ” 
establishments,  which  are  privileged  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
at  an  exorbitant  rate — steel  plates  at  £20  more  than  the  price 
tendered  at  by  American  firms — and  which  are  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon  public  favour  and  the  avoidance  of  scandal,  pay 
their  men  very  fairly,  even  liberally,  and  enable  them  to  live 
well.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  provide  better  for  their  men 
than  do  even  our  more  liberal  employers.  However,  generally 
speaking,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  lot  of  German 
working  folk  is  such  as  our  working  people  would  not  care 
to  come  down  to.  And  it  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  improve. 
Factory  inspectors’  reports  published  by  the  German  Labour 
Department  show-  that  distress  is  still  widely  diffused,  and 
that,  in  respect  of  insufficient  consumption  of  meat  and  other 
nourishing  food,  it  is,  indeed,  becoming  worse. 

As  is  the  food,  so  is  the  clothing,  and  so  is  the  housing.  The 
textile  firms  manufacturing  articles  for  “  the  million  ”  have  com* 
plained  of  a  serious  falling  off  in  demand.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  in  the  German  Parliament  that  convicts  are  better  fed 
than  free  labourera  And  a  Conservative  member,  Herr  Gamp, 
has  actually  made  a  grievance  of  this,  since  agricultural  em¬ 
ployers,  not  to  put  what  they  consider  extravagant  notions  into 
the  heads  of  their  free  labourers,  are  compelled  to  forego  the 
prized  employment  of  convict  labour  as  a  reserve.  In  respect 
of  housing,  likewise,  convicts  have  been  shown  to  be  better  off, 
having  more  cubic  space  allotted  to  them.  The  German  emperor 
has  publicly  compared  German  labourers’  dwellings  to  “  pigstyes.” 
And  Professor  Fuchs  has  quite  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  four,  and  even  six  adults  are  legally 
permitted  to  live  in  a  room  which  our  law  woiUd  rule  to  be 
overcrowded  with  three. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  have  wages  improved  nor 
has  employment  grown  more  steady.  Quite  the  reverse.  How 
should  wages  improve,  so  pertinently  asks  Professor  A.  Wagner, 
himself  a  protectionist,  except  it  be  on  the  Malthusian  principle 
of  thinning  working  men’s  ranks  by  starvation  till  the  supply 
falls  seriously  short  of  the  demand  ?  Wages  have  gone  up,  no 
doubt,  as  reckoned  in  money,  but  only  by  very  little,  and  not 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  appreciation  of  food — as  a  large 
employer,  Herr  Frommel,  has  not  long  ago  explained  at  a  public 
congress.  An  "  august  authority  ”  had  urged  him  to  meet  the 
prevailing  crisis  by  a  reduction  of  wagea  “  However,  as  it  is, 
wages  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
food.  Then  how  are  we  to  reduce  them  ?  ”  so  he  retorted.  Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  calculated  that,  whereas  a 
British  workman  devotes  on  an  average  45  per  cent  of  his 
earnings  to  the  purchase  of  food,  a  German  requires  55  per  cent. 
However,  German  statisticians  already  put  the  figure  at  60  to 
65  per  cent.  Mr.  Wright  shows  that,  whereas  a  British  work¬ 
man  must  labour  209  days  to  earn  the  cost  of  his  food,  housing, 
clothing,  rates,  etc.,  the  German  requires  240,  and  longer  days 
than  ours.  Will  not  that  proportion,  high  as  it  is,  have  become 
even  greater  ?  An  official  return  states,  that  in  Prussia,  in  1900, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  33,469,818,  20,890,602,  that  is,  62*41 
per  cent.,  earned  less  than  £45  a  year  per  family.  The  statistics 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Fund  make  it  clear  that,  in  1895,  of 
eleven  million  workmen  compulsorily  ensured,  as  many  as  six 
millions  earned  vmder  £50  ecu:h,  and  two  millions  and  a  half 
under  £25  each  per  annum.  The  average  wages  of  a  selected 
number  of  artisans  considered  well  paid  has  been  quite  recently 
shown  by  Herr  Mombert  to  be  only  £36  ISs.  There  is  no 
indication  here  of  good  wagea 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  deal  in  few  words  with  steadiness 
of  employment,  because  German  statistics  under  this  head  have 
not  yet  issued  from  the  tentative  and  preparatory  stage.  There 
is  nothing  there,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  stated  the  other  day  in 
Parliament,  to  compare  with  our  own  carefully  compiled  and  full 
statistica  However,  the  reports  on  distinct  trades  published 
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by  the  Vereinfii/r  Sozialpolitik  and  the  Handdevertragsverein, 
and  the  fiu^ry  inspectors’  reports  published  in  the  Reichaar^ 
beitablaM,  do  not  in  any  way  bear  out  the  assertion  that  employ¬ 
ment  has  grown  steadier.  Rather  the  reverse.  Employment 
has,  so  Professor  Dietzel  shows,  like  trade  generally,  become 
subject,  under  protection,  to  very  much  more  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions — “  soubresauts  funestes,”  as  an  official  French  witness  styles 
them. 

Clearly,  social  reform  is  not  possible  among  a  suffering  and  half- 
starved  population.  And  bad  economics,  as  M.  Minghetti  has 
pointed  out,  necessarily  make  bad  morals.  We  come  to  under¬ 
stand  this  when  we  reflect  that,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  excessive  consumption  of  potatoes  drives  people  by  a  physio¬ 
logical  necessity  to  the  bottle.  And  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
it  still  more  when  we  learn,  from  the  curiously  instructive 
statistics  compiled  by  Professor  von  Mayr,  a  staunch  pro¬ 
tectionist,  from  official  sources — Bavarian,  Prussian,  and  German 
— extending  back  to  1835,  that  as  the  price  of  com  rises,  so 
correspondingly  lengthens  the  tale  of  crime,  and  that  the 
economically  most  injurious  crime,  namely  disregard  of  the 
mevm  and  tvAim.  You  can,  in  fact,  read  off  the  price  of  com, 
as  on  a  scale,  down  to  Id.  per  quintal,  from  the  returns  of 
offences  committed  against  property.  Every  new  rise  has  been 
found  to  produce  a  correspondingly  increased  number  of  thefts. 
It  is  tme  that,  on  the  other  hand,  cheapness  of  com  causes  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  offences  against  the  person.  But  that 
only  proves  that  German  schoolmasters,  concentrating  all  their 
efforts  upon  inculcating  upon  young  people  what  is  due  to 
Caesar,  have  not  been  equally  successful  in  impressing  upon 
their  pupils  the  necessity  of  practising  the  moral  virtue  of  self- 
restraint. 

Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  political  corraption  provoked 
by  protection  among  the  classes  who  profit  by  it  can  possibly 
act  in  any  way  favourable  to  socisd  reform,  either  by  establish¬ 
ing  an  example  for  imitation,  or  by  strengthening  a  belief  in 
justice.  This  is  not  the  slight  matter,  rather  timidly  spoken  of 
by  our  journalists,  and  airily  disposed  of  by  the  premier,  as 
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mere  “log-rolling.”  According  to  an  eye-witness — Professor 
Conrad,  himself  a  deputy, — 

“the  most  barefaced  egotism  was  called  into  life  by  the  promises 
made.  All  nobler,  ideal  aims  appeared  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  only 
immediate  personal  gain  was  considered.  In  Parliament  there  was  a 
most  disgraceful  higgling  over  duties,  such  as  Germany  has  never 
before  witnessed.  And  instead  of  discouraging  this,  the  semi-official 
press  and  gentlemen  at  the  Government  table  actually  fostered  it, 
exciting  exaggerated  expectations,  and  representing  agriculture  as 
having  been  previously  treated  with  stepmotherly  neglect.  .  .  .  Never 
before  had  the  scramble  for  fiscal  favours  been  carried  on  in  Germany 
in  so  cynical  and  barefaced  a  manner,  which  must  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  impartial  observer.” 

Another  deputy,  Herr  Flugge,  says  that  the  parliamentary 
lobby  resembled  a  commercial  exchange,  in  which  “honest 
brokers”  were  to  be  seen  pursuing  their  business,  offering 
duties  in  return  for  other  duties,  and  where  unworthy  bargains 
were  struck.  “  Give  me  another  fifty  pfennings  on  rye,  and  I 
will  vote  for  the  Wedell-Malchow  amendment,”  and  so  on. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  tariff.  Conservatives,  like  Herr  von 
Wedell-Malchow  and  Baron  Maltzahn-Gultz,  warned  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  com  duty  could  serve  “  only  as  a  bait,”  and  that, 
once  class  interests  were  let  loose,  the  German  Parliament  must 
infallibly  degenerate  from  a  high  political  assembly  into  a  mere 
market  for  the  assertion  of  class  interests.  After  it  had  come 
into  force.  Professor  Dietzel  showed  how  that  prediction  had 
been  verified,  and  fiscal  policy  had  become  “a  mere  manger, 
around  which  all  interested  sections  hasten  to  scramble  for  the 
best  that  they  can  get.”  Corruption  of  the  same  sort  still 
continues.  The  new  tariff,  not  yet  in  force,  adopted  by  the 
Government  under  agrarian  dictation,  is  an  eloquent  witness 
to  this.  To  appease  the  opposition  of  the  agrarian  party  (which, 
for  other  purposes,  it  had  first  made  powerful),  the  Government 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  purchase  the  support  of  that  party 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  by  a  truly  crushing  agrarian 
tariff,  which  the  agrarians  are  now  clamouring,  in  the  teeth  of 
energetic  protests  firam  all  quarters,  to  have  put  in  force.  Are 
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we  "shopkeepers’*  likely  to  prove  less  yielding  to  temptation 
than  the  Germans  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  another  province  of  economic  life,  which  is 
usually  allowed  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  social  reform. 
Nobody  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  peopling  the 
country  with  small  cultivators — in  the  interest  of  social  reform, 
of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  of  the  general  national  welfare — 
than  the  Prussian  Government,  which  has  created  its  own 
excellent  machinery  for  settling  small  folk  on  the  soil  It 
earnestly  desires  the  work  to  progress.  However,  protection 
stands  most  obstructively  in  the  way.  A  duty  on  wheat  and 
rye  of  necessity  means  that  land  will  be  as  much  as  possible 
kept  together  in  large  areas.  For  only  on  large  areas  can  such 
grain  be  grown  for  sale  with  any  prospect  of  profit.  And  of 
course  landlords  and  farmers  want  to  earn  what  in  truth  is  a 
bounty.  The  consequence  is,  not  only  that  social  reform  is 
hindered,  that  ruitJ  depopulation  extends  by  migration  and 
emigration,  and  that  rural  small  folk  remain  badly  ofi*,  but 
also  that  the  whole  country  suffers.  The  more  remimerative 
crops  suited  to  modem  days  and  to  populous  communities,  but 
most  remunerative  on  small  holdings,  are  not  cultivated.  The 
land  does  not  yield  all  that  it  should — not  even  under  wheat 
and  rye.  For,  as  Professor  Conrad,  among  others,  has  shown, — 
I  quote  him  because  he  has  been  a  practical  farmer  and  is  there¬ 
fore  an  expert  witness, — varieties  inferior  in  quality,  but  of 
heavier  yield,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  duty,  which 
takes  no  cognizance  of  quality.  And  they  are  badly  grown  and 
badly  turned  out  for  market.  For  the  sake  of  such  inferior 
com,  and  because  lenrge  properties  are  artificially  maintained, 
the  proportion  of  live  stock  kept,  as  measured  by  population, 
has  sensibly  decreased.  The  largest  proportion  of  live  stock  is 
generally  kept  on  small  properties.  The  number  of  sheep  has 
gone  down,  between  1867  and  1900,  from  22,304,000  to  7,002,000. 
Cattle  have  slightly  increased  from  8,024,000  to  10,877,000. 
But  that  leaves  stock  so  far  short  of  actual  requirements  that, 
whereas  formerly  large  numbers  of  neat  stock  were  available 
for  export  to  our  British  market,  the  supply  is  now  estimated 
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to  be  49,000  tons  short  of  German  requirements.  Even  horses 
have  become  so  comparatively  scarce  as  to  occasion  complaint 
from  remount  commissions. 

All  this  is  really  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  foreseen,  the 
consequence,  not  of  peculiar  local  or  racial  causes,  but  of  the 
protective  tariff.  Protect  com,  and  food  must  needs  become 
dear.  Protect  com,  and  com  will  be  cultivated.  Protect  com, 
it  may  be  added,  and  since  protection  ensures  a  certain  return, 
little  care  will  be  expended  upon  its  cultivation.  Protect 
certain  industries,  and  to  their  interest  every  other  interest 
is  sure  to  be  made  to  bend. 

This  is  a  bad  enough  state  of  things,  inherently  adverse  to 
social  reform.  However,  there  is  worse  still  to  come.  It  makes 
one  almost  abandon  hope  to  see  what  deep-rooted  estrangement, 
what  settled  unconquerable  distrust,  what  savage  embitterment 
between  classes,  have  grown  up  under  protection.  If  there  is  to 
be  social  reform,  there  must,  as  a  first  prerequisite,  be  what 
Professor  von  Schulze-Gaevemitz  has  called  “social  peace.” 
There  must  be  confidence,  material  good  will,  progressive 
approximation  among  classes,  a  belief  that  justice  will  be  done 
by  the  one  to  the  other.  At  this  point,  however,  the  German 
example  breaks  down  absolutely.  The  selfishness  provoked  by 
protection  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  almost  fills 
one  with  despair.  Distmst  is  not  the  word.  There  is  mutual 
ill  will,  rejoicing  over  the  adversary’s  loss,  settled  enmity  and 
chronic  social  war  which  hold  the  field.  A  year  or  two  ago,  at 
an  international  congress,  I  ventured  to  suggest  profit-sharing 
in  private  firms  as  an  improved  method  of  remuneration,  paving 
the  way  for  social  reform.  “That  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  in  Germany  ” — so  at  once  replied  Herr  von  Elm,  a  well- 
known  Labour  member,  and  the  labouring  world  appears  to 
have  echoed  his  judgment;  “you  will  never  find  a  German 
workman  to  trust  a  German  employer  sufficiently  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  accounta”  I  know  of  an  employer  in  Dortmund 
who,  though  a  man  of  herculean  stature,  which  enables  him  on 
occasion  to  act  as  his  own  “  chucker-out,”  rarely  trusts  himself 
into  his  own  workshop  without  a  revolver  in  hb  pocket  These 
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are  but  instances.  You  may  see  the  symptoms  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  written  large  upon  every  page  of  contemporary 
German  social  and  economic  life. 

And  it  is  not  politics,  be  it  observed,  nor  reactionary  rule — 
much  as  they  have  to  answer  for  in  the  social  unrest  at  present 
prevailing  in  Germany — which  can  justly  be  held  answerable 
for  this  state  of  things,  but  protection  with  all  that  it  drags  in 
its  train.  Merely  to  uphold  reactionary  rule  other  methods 
would  suffice.  People  will  tolerate  political  and  social  privileges, 
and  submit  to  neglect  with  patience.  It  is  when  you  begin  to 
strike  home  at  their  very  life,  the  life  of  their  families,  their 
wives  and  children ;  when  you  tax  the  half-starving  multitudes 
to  the  extent  of  8s.  or  da.  a  head — men,  women,  and  children — 
for  the  benefit  of  a  not  only  privileged  but  engrossing  class,  that 
the  iron  enters  into  the  soul  and  makes  the  tyranny  too  hard  to 
bear.  And  this  is  just  what  protection  does.  We  see  it  clearly 
in  the  light  of  German  experience.  What,  after  all,  is  pro¬ 
tection  ?  It  is  the  enlistment  of  the  enormous  power  wielded 
by  the  State,  as  representing  the  community  and  exercising 
authority  on  the  community’s  behalf,  on  the  side  of  certain 
privileged  interests,  with  the  object,  as  a  leading  protectionist 
of  our  own  country  has  put  it,  of  “  ensuring  them  a  return  upon 
their  capital.”  Plainly  that  is  the  object,  and  protection  means 
that  other  interests  will  be  sacrificed  to  that  object 
There  is  plausible  talk  about  correcting  mischief  by  making 
protection  “all  round.”  However,  there  is  one  interest  which 
it  invariably  left  out  in  the  cold  under  protection,  and  that 
is  labour.  There  is  no  pretence  of  protecting  labour.  Labour 
is  the  largest  consumer,  but  the  consumers’  interest  is  under 
protection  ruled  out  of  court.  Labour  is  the  first  requisite  for 
production.  Therefore  labour  must  be  made  cheap.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  advisedly  left  alone  subject  to  competition.  Would 
that  that  were  its  only  just  grievance !  In  any  case,  in  Germany 
we  see  Russians,  Poles,  Italians,  lately  even  Buthenians — all 
accustomed  to  even  poorer  living  than  the  Germans — crowding 
in  \mtaxed,  unhindered,  to  make  labour  cheap— as  we  are  going 
to  do  in  South  Africa  by  importing  Chinamen !  And  the  more 
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such  importation  continues,  the  more  necessarily  is  the  screw 
of  taxation  tightened,  not  to  serve  some  public  purpose,  as  the 
labouring  population  very  well  see,  but  to  feed  one  privileged 
class — actually  to  feed  it,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  physical 
existence,  to  provide  an  income  for  it  under  circumstances  which 
otherwise— this  is  admitted  by  the  class  itself — preclude  such 
result.  Out  of  275  million  marks  raised  by  duty  upon  com 
alone  some  years  ago — so  Herr  von  Matlekovits  has  found,— only 
78  million  marks  actually  reached  the  Exchequer.  All  the 
balance  of  about  £10,000,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  some 
twenty-five  thousand  large  landowners;  for  small  proprietors 
do  not  benefit  by  the  tax.  That  £10,000,000  or  more — for 
another  calculation  puts  it  at  £16,000,000 — comes  out  of  the 
pockets  mainly  of  the  working  classea  To  this  must  be  added 
at  least  another  eight  or  ten  millions  given  to  the  same  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  the  shape  of  grants,  exemptions,  bounties,  and  the 
like.  To  what  purpose  is  it  expended?  Not  to  improve 
agriculture  for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  we  have  seen. 
Simply  to  keep  a  class  in  existence  which  confesses  that  it  could 
not  exist  without  such  help— a  class  which,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  is  an  anachronism,  which  certainly  economically  is  a 
mistake ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  these  proprietors,  for  the  most 
part  retired  officers,  are  not  expert  enough  in  agriculture  to  do 
justice  to  the  soiL  The  merits  of  that  class  are  these — that 
they  form  a  trustworthy  political  bodyguard  round  the  throne, 
a  bulwark,  fortified  by  clever  gerrymandering,  against  consti¬ 
tutional  progress;  and  that  they  furnish  a  race  of  officers  to 
the  army,  such  as  people  in  authority  love — haughty,  consti¬ 
tuting  themselves  a  class  apart,  and,  let  us  say,  not  over-con¬ 
siderate  in  their  treatment  of  their  subordinates.  To  maintain 
these  families,  the  ot  iroXXot,  who  detect  in  them  opponents  to 
\  their  own  interests,  are  made  to  starve,  to  shiver,  to  sufier 

injustice.  Their  work — that  excess  of  thirty-three  days,  as  Mr. 
Carroll  Wright  has  estimated,  probably  more — goes  to  benefit 
this  squirarchy.  Gan  we  wonder  that  it  breeds  the  bitterest 
discontent,  going  to  the  verge  of  disloyalty,  and  is  set  down, 
logically  enough,  as  revised  **  serfdom,”  or  a  modem  **  corvee  ”  ? 
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Nothing,  certainly,  that  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XV.  has  so  fully  deserved  the  historic  title  of  a  "  pacte  de  famine.” 
With  a  refinement  of  cruelty  this  “  ideal  tax  as  it  ought  not  to 
be,”  as  Herr  von  Maltzahn-Giiltz  has  styled  it,  is  made  to 
press  most  hardly  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  that  is,  men 
with  large  families.  Can  we  wonder  that  it  is  popularly 
branded  as  “  a  tax  upon  children  ”  ? 

The  injustice  appears  at  first  glance  most  glaring  in  the  case 
of  those  twenty-five  thousand  or  so  squires — ^who,  after  all,  have 
not,  as  an  ultimate  result,  been  really  benefited.  All  that  they 
have  gained  is  a  respite  from  ruin.  Their  rents  and  the  selling 
price  of  their  land  have  been  kept  up  for  some  time  above  their 
real  value.  To  this  extent  present  owners  are  the  better  for  it. 
However,  for  want  of  sufficient  productive  capacity,  their  estates 
have  become  heavily  mortgaged,  and  when  the  collapse  comes, 
as  come  it  must,  a  serious  catastrophe  is  anticipated. 

But,  really,  the  case  is  not  materially  different  where  pro¬ 
tection  is  applied  to  industry.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to 
be  even  worse,  as  interfering  more  seriously  with  social  reform 
where  such  is  most  urgently  needed  and  distinctly  practicable. 

The  protected  capitalists — the  entrepreneur  a,  or  capitalist 
employers  of  the  protected  trades — have  not  been  slow  to  grasp 
the  true  meaning  of  protection,  and  to  carry  its  application, 
sanctioned  by  the  action  of  the  State,  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
They  were  intended  to  make  profits — larger  profits  than  the 
conditions  of  the  market  could  ensure.  The  Government’s  wink 
proved  to  them  as  good  as  a  nod.  They  began  by  chaffering 
in  Parliament  over  the  pecuniary  interests  of  each  distinct 
trade,  for  which  the  mass  of  consumers  must  be  bled.  Next 
they  combined  in  "  cartels  ”  or  “  syndicates,”  the  object  of  which 
is  still  further  to  shut  out  competition,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production,  and  increase  the  return.  There  are  now  about  four 
hundred  such  cartels  in  existence,  very  formidable  and  powerful 
bodies,  which  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  safeguard 
their  interests  without  any  regard  for  others.  They  are  at  the 
present  moment  further  closing  their  ranks,  combining  more 
fully  among  themselves,  perfecting  their  armour  and  giving 
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further  edge  and  point  to  their  weapons,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  greater  havoc.  There  are  some  of  them  which,  so 
inquiry  has  shown,  pay  their  labourers  well.  Those  are  the 
“fat”  syndicates,  enjoying  an  altogether  privileged  position 
coming  near  to  monopoly,  in  which  they  can  dispose  of  their 
goods,  as  Messrs.  Kmpp  are  reported  to  have  disposed  of  their 
steel  plates  to  a  favouring  Government,  at  £20  per  ton  above 
market  rate.  Their  profits  admit  of  liberal  payment ;  and  they 
axe  furthermore  dependent  for  their  favoured  position  upon 
public  favour  and  the  avoidance  of  scandal.  Therefore  they 
pay  fair  wages. 

But  there  are  others  which  pay  their  men  badly.  In  his 
instructive  book  upon  Cartels,  Herr  von  Bottenburg,  an  authori< 
tative  witness,  if  there  is  one,  quotes  instances  of  this.  But 
whether  they  pay  their  men  well  or  badly,  there  is  one  thing 
which  they  all  do,  and  that  is,  offer  a  determined,  united  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  attempts  made  by  labour  to  improve  its  own  position. 
Combining  among  themselves,  most  effectively,  combination 
among  labourers  is  what  they  will  not  permit.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  organizing  a  General  Employers'  Union  against 
it  They  fight  to  prevent  it  with  all  the  weapons  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  From  their  own  point  of  view  they  are  perfectly  right ; 
for  to  attain  in  the  fullest  measure  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view,  they  require  not  only  cheap,  but  submissive,  xmresisting, 
powerless  labour — ^labour  which  may  be  ordered  about  and  can¬ 
not  rebel  Herr  von  Rottenburg  has  shown,  quoting  from  the 
rules  of  various  syndicates  and  cartels,  how  they  set  about  to 
accomplish  this.  They  bind  themselves  not  to  allow  collective 
bargaining,  not  to  allow  any  “a^tation,”  not  to  allow  any 
movement  in  favour  of  increased  wages  or  shorter  hours.  In 
Lorraine,  the  manager  of  a  syndicated  ore  mine  found  that  by 
substituting  an  eight  hours’  day  for  a  twelve  hours’,  not  only 
could  he  make  his  men  happier  and  more  contented,  but  could 
also  produce  at  lower  cost  to  his  employers.  However,  his 
employers  at  once  stopped  this  humane  move.  Cheaper  produc¬ 
tion  to  themselves  was  all  very  well,  but  they  must  take  a 
broader  view  and  think  of  the  trade — "think  imperially,”  I 
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suppose  it  was.  In  the  cartels  employers  combine  to  fight 
strikes  with  their  united  strength.  They  combine  to  keep  good 
and  bad  conduct  lists,  to  pass  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  own  black  sheep  from  obtaining  employment  else¬ 
where.  We  see  here  one  huge  policy  of  repression,  a  large  army 
enrolled  under  Government  sanction,  formed  to  fight  labour,  and 
prevent  the  very  thing  by  which  we  have  found  that  in  this 
country  labour  has  profited  more  than  by  any  paternal  solicitude 
expended  upon  it  by  Parliament — that  is,  combination,  free 
initiative,  its  own  exertions. 

And  how  does  the  Government  act  under  the  circumstances  ? 
Why,  just  as  a  loyal  ally  should !  It  has  quite  recently  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  cartels,  but  it  sparingly  makes  that  inquiry 
purely  historical,  dealing  not  with  present  abuses,  but  with  past 
development.  Its  alliance  is  with  the  employers,  not  with  the 
workmen.  The  workmen  have  no  title  to  ask  it  for  anything, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  get  anything.  Witness  Grimmitschau, 
which  is  little  short  of  an  industrial  Kisheneff !  Other  instances 
are  the  Hamburg  dock  strike,  and  others  further  back.  At 
Grimmitschau  the  spinners  struck  to  obtain,  not  for  the  men, 
but  for  their  women  workers — whose  proportion  want  and 
need  have  swelled  to  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  whose 
number  includes  many  married  women,  to  whom  periodical  con¬ 
finement  is  a  regular  incident  of  life — not  an  eight  hours’  day, 
but  a  day  of  ten  hours.  Nay,  not  to  prolong  the  fight,  they 
were  willing  to  compromise  matters  by  accepting  a  ten  and  a 
half  hours*  day.  Surely  for  married  women  that  is  long  enough ! 
Without  the  support  of  the  Government  the  employers  must 
have  yielded.  However,  the  Government  was  there  to  uphold 
them.  The  authorities  brought  the  police  into  the  field,  even 
the  military.  With  such  assistance  repression  was  carried  so 
far  that  even  harmless  Ghristmas  gatherings,  for  the  distribution 
of  presents,  were  forbidden,  unless  security  were  given  that  no 
inflammatory  speeches  should  be  made.  Of  course  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  end  defeated  the  strikers.  It  was  a  noble  victory, 
truly !  The  representative  of  the  Saxon  Government,  when 
questioned  in  the  German  Parliament  on  the  conduct  of  the 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  2.  M 
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authorities,  fully  justified  all  that  had  been  done,  and  even  took 
particular  credit  to  himself  for  having  on  a  previous  occasion 
prohibited  Herr  Bebel  from  addressing  a  working  men’s  meeting. 
Within  his  own  jurisdiction  he  would  never  allow  it.  To  such 
abject  impotence  are  German  workmen  reduced !  Herr  Legien, 
in  a  plain,  passionless  teJe  the  other  day,  related  in  the  Reichstag 
the  disabilities  to  which  the  German  law,  as  applied  by  the 
authorities,  subjects  them.  They  may  not  hold  a  meeting 
except  it  be  with  a  police  officer  present,  who  may  at  his  sole 
discretion  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Industrial  workmen 
may  form  their  own  powerless  trade  unions.  Agricultural 
labourers  may  not  combine  at  all.  There  is  no  room  among 
them  for  a  Joseph  Arch.  Women  must  not  think  of  entering 
a  trade  union.  Trade  unions  must  not  combine  among  them* 
selves.  They  are  allowed  their  little  toy  gun  for  show,  but, 
like  the  Jews  at  Kisheneff,  they  must  not  use  it.  The  men  may 
form  their  independent  sick  funds,  though  these  are  treated  as 
suspect.  But  such  societies,  funds  and  all,  are  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  authorities,  which  may  dissolve  the  one  and 
seize  the  other. 

Here  is  evidence  of  social  reform,  progress,  and  enlightenment 
to  bear  out  those  familiar  boasts  of  German  statesmen  that  in 
such  matters  their  country  takes  the  lead  among  nations !  And 
it  is  idle  to  pretend,  as  Count  Posadowsky  did  the  other  day, 
that  all  this  repression  and  persecution  is  directed  against  work* 
men,  not  because  they  are  workers  and  combine  to  protect  their 
interests  against  vrrongs  which  protection  has  materially  aggra¬ 
vated,  but  because  they  are  understood  to  have  committed  a 
crime  of  which  the  statute  book  knows  nothing,  the  crime  of 
holding  “  collectivist  ”  opinions.  That  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  What  do  collectivist  opinions  mean  in  the  heads  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  gathered  under  the  socialist  banner? 
They  gather  under  the  socialist  banner  because  they  feel  that 
justice  is  not  being  done  them.  They  profess  collectivist  opinions 
without  understanding  them,  because  under  protection  a  form 
is  given  to  individualism  which  inflicts  injustice  upon  them, 
by  making  individualism,  not  the  boasted  individualism  of 
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competing  effort,  which  cheapens  goods  and  ministers  to  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  but  the  oligarchy  of  a  few 
monopolists,  which  renders  goods  dear  and  exploits  the  community. 

There  is,  as  it  happens,  a  very  good  test  which  we  may  apply 
if  we  would  judge  of  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  two  rival 
policies.  Protectionist  Germany,  like  free-trade  England,  boasts 
of  its  achievements  in  social  reform.  In  England  this  praise 
comes  from  those  who  benefit  by  such  reform,  and  from  those 
who  have  espoused  their  cause.  Whatever  complaints  are  made, 
as  of  the  hardship  which  labour  legislation  entails,  come  from 
the  other  side.  In  Germany  it  is  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  who  take  the  credit  to  themselves,  while  it  is 
working  men  who  challenge  the  assertion.  In  England  it  is 
the  efforts  of  working  men  themselves  and  their  friends  which 
have  in  Parliament  and  in  the  workshop  conquered  for  the 
working  classes  the  rights  which  they  now  enjoy.  In  Germany 
it  is  the  reputed  “high-hearted”  action  of  a  humane  emperor 
to  which  the  supposed  social  reform  is  due — social  reform  which 
followed  rather  suspiciously  upon  the  adoption  of  protection, 
when  discontent  had  become  rife  and  vocal,  when  the  socialist 
agitation,  only  shortly  before  repressed  by  violent  measures,  had 
once  more  become  troublesome,  and  when  in  token  of  distress 
emigration  had  gone  up  within  a  few  years  from  25,000  to  220,000. 
The  measures  heralded  by  the  Emperor  William’s  message  of 
1881  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire, 
natural  but  distinctly  politic,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  socialist 
sails  and  appease  growing  discontent  by  bidding  with  material 
concessions  against  the  demand  of  political  rights.  Nobody  who 
has  seen  the  workmen’s  insurance  measures  in  operation  can 
doubt  that  those  who  administer  them  most  sincerely  and 
heartily  desire  to  further  the  workmen’s  welfare  and  social 
reform.  I  personally  can  bear  witness  to  this  in  the  most 
unqualified  way. 

But  what  is  the  result?  In  this  country  we  have  social 
reform  based  upon  the  working  classes’  own  efforts,  upon  free 
and  independent  action.  We  have  cleared  away  hindrances, 
and  left  the  rest  to  the  workmen  themselves.  They  have  known 
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how  to  take  advantage  of  the  fair  field  ofiered.  We  have  not 
subsidized  We  have  left  the  men  free  to  form  their  own  various 
societies  and  trade  unions,  to  tight  for  their  interests,  to  educate 
themselves,  to  struggle  for  social  and  political  equality.  And 
by  this  means  confidence,  good  wiU,  and  a  belief  in  justice  have 
been  established.  To  a  great  extent  the  gulf  between  classes 
has  been  bridged  over,  levelling  has  proceeded  straight  upwards, 
and  we  have  got,  at  any  rate,  a  good  bit  nearer  to  social  peace. 
In  Germany  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  thia  Everything  that 
has  been  done  has  been  State  promoted.  State  regulated.  State 
subsidized.  To  the  workmen  it  appears  suspect.  They  distrust 
the  hand  which  tenders  them  the  benefit  only  partially  due  to 
their  own  enforced  contributions.  It  is  a  policy  of  panem  et 
circeneee,  which  in  Rome  was  held  to  tell  rather  of  decline  than 
of  a  rise.  In  the  United  States  humane  slave-owners  used  in 
the  same  way  to  do  their  best  to  make  their  slaves  physically 
comfortable.  It  is  a  policy  of  taxing  the  wealthy  and  the  tax¬ 
payers,  in  order  to  salve  with  a  little  money  the  sores  produced 
by  dear  food  and  repression.  There  is  no  social  education,  no 
emancipation  in  it.  Independent  workmen’s  fnendly  societies 
are  eyed  with  suspicion,  and  kept  under  control.  Co-operative 
societies,  except  those  formed  under  Government  authority  with 
men  of  the  superior  classes  to  control  them,  are  in  disfavour. 
Trade  unions  have  their  wings  clipped,  and  resemble  starved 
eagles  chained  to  their  bars.  There  is  no  temperance  movement 
such  as  ours.  Whatever  is  done,  is  done  from  above.  The 
State  orders,  taxes,  administers.  The  men  submit  and  take 
their  “  benefits  ”  grumblingly  and  discontentedly.  And  classes 
have  not  been  drawn  together.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  more  hopelessly  divided.  And  the  protests  of  individual 
employers,  even  of  chambers  of  commerce  like  that  of  Luden- 
scheid ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  socialist  party,  by  a  million  of 
votes  from  one  general  election  to  another ;  and  the  cry  of  the 
distressed  show  the  accepted  policy,  more  astute  than  wise — 
which  dazzles  the  eyes  with  an  appearance  of  trade  and  prosperity 
expanding  more  rapidly  than  the  crisis  of  1900  shows  to  be  really 
the  case,  since  all  this  subsidized  trade  rests  on  the  insecure  basis 
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of  speculation  carried  beyond  the  real  support  of  capital — is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  appreciated  as  wrong,  and  as 
utterly  opposed  to  those  interests  which  must  in  the  long  run 
prevail,  and  which  prudent  statesmen  make  it  their  task  to 
study  carefully  from  the  outset,  the  interests  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  roughness 
of  German  methods  to  apprehend.  Therefore  the  results  of  the 
same  policy  might  prove  less  painful  for  us,  though  it  deserves 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  working  classes  are  likely  to  take 
offence  at  very  much  less  than  what  makes  their  brethren  in 
Germany  sullenly  restive.  However,  the  drift  of  the  policy 
must  remain  the  same,  and  in  substance  so  must  its  results.  To 
sum  up,  the  experience  of  protected  Germany  shows  that  pro¬ 
tection  may  bring  forth  a  delusive  glitter  of  imaginary  wealth ; 
it  may  produce  a  small  number  of  millionaires  of  the  American 
type.  It  cannot  raise  a  people.  It  is  most  certainly  inherently 
antagonistic  to  social  reform.  We  may  choose  one  policy  or  the 
other.  The  choice  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  No  nation  can  at 
once  pursue  both. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


WHAT  DO  THE  MASSES  READ? 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  such  general  misapprehension 
exists  as  in  respect  to  the  reading  of  the  vast  population 
which  we  denominate  the  “masses.”  Usually  we  arrive  at  a 
rough  and  ready  opinion  on  this  subject  by  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  multifarious  contents  of  the  railway  bookstalls.  We  glance 
at  the  huddled  variety  of  reading,  and  we  say  to  ourselves  that 
there  before  us  lies  the  reading  of  the  masses.  But  if  we  were 
to  make  an  actual  survey  in  a  district  populated  by  the  artisans 
and  general  manual  workers,  we  should  find  that  the  reading 
which  is  most  popular  is  of  a  class  which  rarely  or  indeed  never 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  person  of  average  culture.  It 
may  be  true,  as  an  advertisement  assures  us,  that  an  engine- 
driver  has  been  among  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Personally,  in  the  course  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  contact  with  simileur  classes,  I  have  not  yet 
found  the  man.  Nor  have  I  found  that  the  general  impression 
in  respect  to  the  favourite  literature  of  these  classes  is  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  It  is  with  actual  facts  that  this  article  sets  out  to 
deal,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I  have  to  present  the  result  of 
extended  study  and  inquiry.  The  basis  of  operations,  it  may  be 
said,  is  one  portion  of  the  industrial  district  of  Lancashire.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  section  which  I  have  taken 
is  other  than  generally  representative  of  the  industrial  areas  of 
the  country.  There  is  one  small  exceptioa  In  the  industrial 
portion  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  extreme  North  of  Englemd,  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  of  what  we  may  call  robust  intelligence. 
But  even  here  the  difierence,  rather  racial  than  otherwise,  is  not 
such  as  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  results  are  very  far 
out.  The  figures  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  reader  are  much  the 
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same  as  those  obtained  by  other  inquirers  in  districts  more  or 
less  remote  from  Lancashire. 

At  the  outset,  though  we  are  about  to  make  important 
deductions  from  figures,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained  with  the  fulness  which  might  be  desired.  There 
is  of  necessity  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  which  is 
unknown,  by  its  very  nature,  to  any  one.  Here  and  there  are 
men  who  study  Greek  or  a  modem  language,  and  curiously 
enough  they  are  so  far  from  being  proud  of  their  application  to 
things  of  higher  worth  that  they  actually  hide  it  from  all. 
There  are  other  devotions  to  intellectual  pastimes  of  which  the 
devotees  seem  to  be  equally  ashamed,  such  as  the  study  of  music 
or  astronomy.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  element 
is  so  considerable  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  accuracy  of 
my  results.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  this  apparently  small  class 
if  we  mention  its  existence ;  but  still  we  must  recognize  that,  so 
far  as  it  does  exist,  it  vitiates  the  results  of  .statistics  obtained 
from  sources  which  necessarily  know  nothing  of  these  students. 
There  is  one  other  class  which  exists  to  some  extent,  but  which 
is  utterly  incommensurable.  There  is  a  section  of  the  industrial 
toilers  which  gives  up  much  of  its  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  only  departs  from  it  to  peruse  a  commentary  or 
a  work  on  elementary  exegesis.  Of  course,  when  we  remember 
the  small  proportion  of  men  who  attend  anything  of  the  nature 
of  public  worship,  we  can  see  at  once  that  this  class  is  not 
overwhelmingly  great  in  number.  But  that  there  is  such  a  class 
is  undeniable,  and  that  there  are  Sunday-school  teachers  with 
a  wonderfully  devoted  afiection  for  their  self-imposed  calling  is 
equally  gratifying. 

How  shall  we  proceed  to  discover  what  is  the  reading  of  this 
important  class  of  our  community  ?  We  might  try  a  house-to- 
house  survey.  But  in  this  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  rather  resents  the  house-to-house 
inquirer.  It  may  be  from  a  desire  to  jest,  or  it  may  be  fi’om  a 
resentment  of  the  imagined  intrusion,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
personal  canvasser  is  “chaffed”  so  much  that  his  results  are 
ludicrously  astray.  There  is  one  other  method.  That  is  to 
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discover  from  shopkeepers  and  the  like  what  periodicals  are 
sold  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Granted  that  the  latter  is  followed, 
and  that  the  results  are  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the  least  objectionable. 
But  we  must  remember  that  it  overlooks  all  serious  reading,  and 
all  reading  which  is  not  periodical,  so  to  speak.  This  paper  has 
attempted  a  union  of  the  two  systems.  The  personal  knowledge 
of  fellow-students  who  have  exceptional  means  for  judging,  and 
figures  which  have  been  supplied  to  me  from  various  sources, 
have  been  used  instead  of  a  house-to-house  survey,  while  the 
results  thus  obtained  have  been  compared  with  the  general 
results  of  inquiries  from  kindly  shopkeepers.  Occasionally  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  information  from  representative 
men  belonging  to  the  social  phase  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
and  the  information  thus  obtained  has  been  collated  with  the 
other  results,  until  I  am  able  with  some  little  confidence  to  say 
that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  favourite  reading  of  the  masses. 

Come  with  me  to  our  district.  It  is  not  a  pretty  plaxse.  On 
a  brown  mound,  where  there  is  scarce  a  blade  of  grass,  there  are 
some  one  thousand  houses  of  the  four-room  type.  In  these  tiny 
Englishmen’s  castles  there  dwell  ten  thousand  souls.  The  out¬ 
look  which  they  have  upon  life  is  upon  chimneys,  upon  unkempt 
streets,  upon  telegraph  wires,  upon  colliery  headgears  and 
chemical  works  and  glass  works.  There  is  a  grey  canopy  of 
cloud  over  all.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  a  pretty  district,  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  spot  on  earth  where  the  imagination  had  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour  it  is  here,  where  not  one  prospect,  save 
alone  the  sturdiness  of  mankind  and  the  grim  uncomplaining 
loyalty  of  the  women,  is  pleasing.  The  men  work  long  hours, 
and,  as  a  whole,  whatever  their  callings  may  be,  they  work 
alternate  weeks  by  night  and  alternate  weeks  by  day.  Here  we 
face  our  question.  If  the  men  do  not  read,  what  is  there  in  the 
grim  monotony  of  such  lives  to  make  them  vrorth  the  living  ? 
So.  in  order  to  study  the  innemess  of  social  well-being,  we  are 
driven  into  an  estimate  of  the  class  of  reading  to  which  they 
devote  themselves. 

At  once  the  blessed  word  **  free  library  ”  is  whispered  in  our 
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ears.  So  we  must  set  out  with  an  estimate  of  the  free  library 
as  an  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  workers.  The  total  number 
of  books,  as  tabulated  in  the  annual  reports,  is  very  encouraging; 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  social  character  of  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded  for  making 
themselves  conversant  with  the  best  thought  of  the  ages,  we  shall 
find  that  but  rarely  is  it  one  of  the  very  social  grade  which  we 
are  studying.  The  clerk,  the  day-school  teacher,  the  higher 
artisan,  draughtsmen,  and  the  like,  these  are  they  who  use  the 
libraries  mostly,  and  it  is  their  demands  which  loom  so  largely 
in  annual  reports.  In  the  district  of  which  I  have  spoken  there 
are  probably  not  ten  men  who  use  the  library  with  any  regularity. 
To  begin  with,  the  library  is  a  mile  away,  for  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  and  though  a  mile  is  little  enough  to  some  people, 
yet  to  a  man  who  has  toiled  twelve  hours,  tramping  for  the 
most  of  the  time  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  he  should  look  askance  even  at  a  mile's  walk  in 
the  evening.  Nor  are  the  men  much  more  prone  to  borrow  books, 
although  the  arrangements  for  lending  are  excellently  devised. 
I  estimate  that  in  our  typical  district  about  the  same  number 
borrow  books  as  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  library.  Thus 
we  have  ten,  and  of  these  seven  indulge  in  fiction,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  being  easily  first  favourite,  and  next  to  Mrs.  Wood  we 
find  Jules  Verne.  This  should  not  be  accepted  without  re- 
'  membering  that  in  the  days  of  cheap  editions  there  are  probably 
some  readers  of,  say,  Dickens,  who  have  purchased  some  at  least 
of  the  works  in  which  they  delight.  Three  men  read  history, 
and  one  theology,  the  last-named  having  once  had  the  intention 
of  oflering  himself  for  ordination.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
readers  of  history,  it  is  found  that  Alison's  History  is  most 
popular,  for  Napoleon  is  a  heroic  figure  in  Lancashire;  and 
Macaulay  runs  it  close.  A  few  of  the  men  indulge  themselves 
occasionally  in  a  hurried  glance  at  the  monthly  reviews,  but  do 
not  interest  themselves  otherwise  in  the  library.  Probably 
these  number  about  a  dozen,  but  they  are  a  somewhat  capricious 
body,  and  it  is  mostly  on  the  occasion  of  a  discussion,  in  which 
they  are  particularly  interested,  that  they  muster  up  courage 
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for  the  exploit.  The  fiscal  question  has  boomed  this  tendency 
somewhat,  and  a  like  enthusiasm  was  engendered  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  the  Protestant  discussions  were  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  frankness  the 
men  view  the  writings  even  of  the  greatest  authorities.  During 
the  excitement  in  respect  to  Church  questions,  one  of  the  men 
found  an  article  in  one  of  the  reviews  which  angered  him  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  his  prejudices  were  refuted. 
Though  not  addicted  to  the  practice  of  letter-writing,  he  took 
up  his  pen  to  address  a  communication  to  the  “  manager  ”  (!)  of 
the  review  in  question,  protesting  against  the  admission  of  a 
traitor  to  its  columns.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  has 
no  doubt  seen  the  letter,  and,  if  so,  he  would  be  most  surprised 
to  find  himself  included  in  the  class  which  he  attempted,  though 
with  notable  fairness  of  mind,  to  attack. 

In  this  crowded  area,  the  remainder  of  the  reading  must  be 
described  as  occasional.  First,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
discover  what  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  people.  In 
every  house  there  is,  of  course,  a  Bible.  It  is  a  fetish  of  the 
working-man  to  have  a  Bible  in  his  front  parlour.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  room  for  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  read, 
but,  if  it  is,  appearances  are  against  it.  The  antimacassar  looks 
as  if  it  had  lain  snugly  on  the  precious  volume  for  a  year  at 
least  without  the  interference  of  irreverent  hands.  There  are 
other  books  which  are  almost  as  sure  as  the  Bible  to  find  a 
place.  Bunyan  is  represented  in  a  large  number  of  the  houses, 
and  he  is  frequently  cheek  by  jowl  with  another  volume.  Pike’s 
Guide  to  Diaciplee,  a  treatise  on  religion  of  the  stem,  unbending 
Puritan  order.  The  other  volumes  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
prizes  which  the  children  have  won  at  day  or  Sunday-school, 
and  among  them  Mr.  Henty’s  and  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope’s  works 
find  an  important  place.  There  are  other  books  which  present 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  their  existence,  such  as  The  Lamp¬ 
lighter,  The  Wide  Wide  World,  and  Qveechy,  possibly  the 
survivals  of  literary  “  dumping  ”  from  America  some  years  ago, 
and  St.  Elmo  runs  them  hard  for  general  popularity.  Uriele 
Tom's  Cabin  is  yet  to  be  found  in  many  houses,  and  far  more 
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frequently  than  the  books  which  naturally  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  Lancashire — for  example,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Mary  Barton,  or 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett’s  HTtat  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.  In  a  score  of 
homely  comers  one  may  find  Daneshwry  House,  Mra  Henry 
Wood’s  famous  temperance  story,  a  survival  of  the  temperance 
enthusiasm  which  took  its  rise  in  the  Lancashire  of  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  periodical  literature.  The  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive  are  far  more  disappointing. 
Easily  first  comes  the  sporting  paper.  The  extraordinarily  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  which  the  men  of  these  parts  possess  of  the 
pedigrees,  the  achievements,  and  the  capacities  of  some  hundreds 
of  horses  can  only  be  the  result  of  close  study.  One  can  only 
sigh,  and  wish  that  the  time  were  given  to  more  beneficial  re¬ 
search.  The  number  of  men  is  astonishing  who  can  tell  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation  the  names  of  the  horses  which  have  won 
the  principal  races  for  many  years  past.  Not  only  does  this 
refer  to  what  we  generally  describe  as  the  “classic”  races,  but 
to  the  winners  of  races  at  more  or  less  obscure  meetings.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  men  are  walking  Buff’s  Guides  to  the  Turf,  and 
not  only  is  it  as  regards  the  horses  that  they  are  proficient  in 
knowledge,  but  also  as  regards  trainers  and  jockeys  and  owners. 
Much  as  is  the  interest  taken  in  football,  I  mean  professional 
football — a  far  healthier  interest,  by  the  way,  than  the  interest 
in  horse-racing, — ^yet,  so  far  as  the  devotion  to  the  literature  of 
football  is  concerned,  there  is  much  less  time  and  thought  wasted 
than  in  respect  to  horse-racing.  On  one  evening  weekly  foot¬ 
ball  claims  attention,  but  day  by  day  throughout  the  year  racing 
is  dominant.  On  special  days  a  considerable  number  of  men 
have  no  hesitation  in  buying  a  newspaper  which  levies  the 
charge  of  one  shilling  for  its  issue.  It  gives  with  belauded 
detail  the  latest  gossip  from  the  training  grounds,  and  it  gives 
material  for  forecasts  rather  than  forecasts  themselves. 

Next  in  order  to  the  sporting  paper  we  come  to  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  ladies.  The  novelette  and  that  type  of  woman’s 
paper  which  has  sprung  into  prominence  of  recent  years  are 
high  in  favour.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  questions  of 
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moral  or  unmoral  literature.  Certainly  the  novelette  issued  at 
a  halfpenny,  so  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned,  is  innocuous. 

Similarly,  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  directly  injurious  that 
women  whose  homes  are  not  the  pink  of  tidiness  should  read 
how  to  make  a  sideboard  out  of  soap-boxes,  or  how  to  adorn  a 
drawing-room  out  of  remnant  cretonne.  But  the  intoxication 
of  such  literature  has  an  effect  in  the  direction  of  inculcating 
dreaminess  far  more  than  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  group  of  women  who  have  established 
a  reading  agency  amongst  themselves  for  the  mutual  loan  and 
discussion  of  such  literary  wares.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
it  is  as  regards  the  so-called  novel  of  high  life  only  that  vivid 
interest  is  manifested.  Bather  is  it  the  ordinary  domestic  story, 
the  story  which  shows  how  a  young  woman  from  one  or  another 
section  of  the  toiling  masses  reaches  the  coveted  height  where 
no  longer  she  has  to  work  for  her  bread,  and  where  she  is  called 
“  Lady.”  It  is  very  curious  how  often  we  find  that  a  baronet  or 
a  knight  is  the  hero ;  for  the  writers  are  quick-witted  enough 
to  know  that  to  run  the  factory-girl  or  the  shop-girl  into  the 
actual  peerage  would  put  a  strain  on  the  imaginations  of  their 
readers.  It  is  equally  singular  how  the  retribution  which  accrues 
to  the  villain  is  an  inevitable  characteristic  of  the  really  popular 
story,  and  the  righting  of  wrongs  of  all  kinds  is  the  thesis  which 
is  invariably  attractive.  There  are  social  reasons  for  this  taste. 

These  people  know  something  of  wrongs,  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
women  are  such  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  social 
process  in  our  day  could  ever  attempt  the  righting  of  them.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  righting  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  women  in  the  pages  of  the  fiction  which  comes 
to  their  hand  should  be  the  theme  for  which  they  have  the 
tenderest  regard.  It  might  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  women 
who  know  what  it  is  throughout  their  lives  to  face  the  grim 
spectre  of  making  ends  to  meet  are  constantly  irked  and  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  phantom,  and  that  they  regard  the  luckier  young 
woman  who  arrives  where  pinching  and  want  are  unknown  as 
their  ideal,  even  if  there  be  certain  elements  in  the  characteriza-  » 

tion  of  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  they  would  not  approve. 
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Next  to  the  novelette  comes  the  religious  weekly.  Of  this 
far  leas  can  be  said  in  its  favour  than  of  the  novelette.  The  last- 
named  appeals  to  the  women,  but  the  religious  weekly  appeals 
to  both  sexes  equally,  and,  what  is  most  strange,  it  appeals  with 
an  inexplicable  force  to  that  large  class  which  never  darkens 
the  door  of  church  or  chapel  The  issue  contains  a  sermon 
weekly.  It  is  generally  a  discourse  which  is  packed  with 
eloquence,  but  somewhat  hazy  in  its  ethics.  The  religious  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  has  degenerated  into  religious  indifference  is 
the  soil  on  which  this  class  of  periodical  can  best  thrive,  and  in 
most  cases  it  appears  to  exercise  the  function  of  quieting  con¬ 
sciences  which  otherwise  might  prick  the  proprietors  in  respect 
to  religious  matters.  In  these  journals  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  is  given  to  stories  which  illustrate  what  are  described  as 
“The  Ways  of  Providence.”  It  seems  that  the  conductors  of 
these  organs  can  explain  every  act  of  God,  and  that  the  Almighty 
has  confided  in  them  to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  example, 
here  is  a  story  of  a  young  man  who  was  out  of  work.  His  wife 
and  family  are  starving,  and  he  is  offered  employment  by  a  firm 
of  brewers  who  require  the  services  of  a  clerk.  The  young  man 
is  a  total  abstainer,  and  he  declines  the  employment,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pitiable  condition  of  his  dear  ones.  On  his  arrival 
home  he  finds  there  a  huge  sum  of  money  which  has  been  left 
to  him  by  an  aunt,  and  he  thanks  God  that  he  was  enabled  to 
resist  temptation!  Of  course  such  a  story  will  not  beai-  ex¬ 
amination,  for  presumably  the  aunt  would  have  died  even  had 
he  been  so  inhuman  as  to  accept  the  employment  in  question, 
but  it  is  typical  of  the  class  of  anecdote  which  is  purveyed  to 
illustrate  the  majesty  of  God.  In  commercial  mattei-s  these 
organs  are  not  so  scrupulous.  One  of  them  gave  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  coronation  which  was  postponed,  and  each  week 
there  are  illustrations  which  no  stretch  of  the  conception  of 
honesty  can  reconcile.  Nor  are  these  papers  averse  from  publish¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  mundane  and  ugly  facts,  such  as  the  execution 
of  criminals — notwithstanding  that  the  press  were  not  admitted 
— and  even  portraits  of  prisoners  and  assassins,  all  touched  up 
with  a  little  didactic  by  way  of  justification.  I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  saying  that  one  of  the  most  pernicious  influences  on  the 
life  with  which  I  am  dealing  is  the  mock-reli^ous  journal,  which 
really  glorifies  the  criminal  and  his  crime  what  time  it  pretends 
to  preach  a  lofty  ethic  at  the  expense  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  personal  paragraph, 
dished  up  in  periodical  form,  has  gripped  the  class  of  readers 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  There  has  been  a  decided  change, 
and,  I  would  venture  to  say,  a  decided  improvement,  in  this 
respect  in  the  past  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  the  favourite 
periodical  of  this  description  served  out  a  pabulum  of  the 
viciousness  of  “  society.”  It  was  aided  by  journals  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  teach  a  sort  of  pseudo-Republicanism.  Now  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  reader  is  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
merest  tittle-tattle  concerning  those  of  more  or  less  repute.  The 
trivialities  of  the  domestic  lives  of  the  great — the  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  hat  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  medicine-bottle — 
these  chsumi  nowadays  instead  of  the  dreadful  hints  at  wicked¬ 
ness  in  vague  and  ill-indicated  high  placea  These  scrappy  but 
not  indefensible  journals  rival  the  “Bits”  series.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  a  capricious  sale,  and  all  depends  upon  the  serial 
stories.  Readers  seem  to  drift  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
lack  of  loyalty  which  is  surprising.  Oddly  enough,  though 
there  are  remarkably  few  Scottish  families  in  the  district,  a 
certain  type  of  Scotch  weekly  miscellany  has  a  large  sale.  These 
various  classes  exhaust  the  periodicals  which  meet  with  anything 
of  the  nature  of  an  extended  sale.  Others  are  sold,  but  it  is  to 
so  small  an  extent  as  to  be  negligible. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  organs  of  a  class  other  than  the 
newspaper  proper,  and  now  it  falls  to  us  to  consider  to  what  an 
extent  the  newspaper  is  read.  First  we  must  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  comforting  characteristics.  There  is  a  class  of  weekly 
newspaper  which  circidates  very  largely.  That  is  the  weekly 
edition  of  daily  papers  published  in  the  larger  provincial  cities. 
The  sale  of  these  papers  seems  to  amount  to  something  less  than 
the  novelette,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  religious  organs  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  But  there  are  some  features  of 
the  weekly  to  which  special  attention  must  be  given,  and  that  is 
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the  reason  for  treating  them  separately.  As  I  write  I  find  that 
one  of  these  organs  is  offering  its  readers  a  serial  story  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  and  another  by  Mr.  Fergus  Hume.  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Miss  Braddon,  Mr.  Faijeon, 
have  been  contributors  in  the  past.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  class  of  fiction  is  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  novelette 
and  of  the  religious  weekly.  Very  careful  estimation  leads  me 
to  the  opinion  that  one  house  in  two  takes  at  least  one  of  these 
weeklies,  and  a  strangely  considerable  number  take  two,  owing 
to  the  curious  fact  that  the  man  and  wife,  or  the  man  and  his 
eldest  son,  are  not  altogether  in  accord  as  to  the  preferable 
journal.  These  weeklies  give  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  week’s 
news ;  they  give  a  certain  amount  of  scrappy  anecdotes ;  they 
give  medical  and  legal  advice ;  and  they  treat  sensational  events 
with  a  fulness  which  is  not  altogether  in  proportion  to  its 
beneficial  influence  on  the  community.  But  this  is  not  said  by 
way  of  carping.  The  task  of  conducting  such  a  weekly  is 
stupendously  difficult,  and  the  least  withdrawal  of  that  which 
the  reader  desires  to  know  drives  him  to  the  rival.  And  it 
must  always  be  remembered  to  their  infinite  credit  that  they 
contrive,  in  a  day  when  such  journalism  is  in  the  throes  of  keen 
competition,  to  keep  their  contents  a  little  above  the  desires  of 
their  readers,  a  remark  which  applies  especially  to  the  serial 
stories.  These  weeklies  form  the  main  reading  of  the  men  of 
the  district  on  Sundays.  In  the  summer  the  men  sit  akimbo  on 
their  door-steps,  clad  mostly  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  they  read 
their  favourite  organs  with  a  thoroughness  which  puts  to  shame 
many  of  us  who  have  fuller  opportunities.  And,  what  is  most 
encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  Sunday  newspapers 
which  add  sport  of  all  kinds  to  their  contents,  these  Saturday 
weeklies  continue  to  hold  their  own.  Asked  to  state  in  a  word 
what  is  the  widest  influence  on  the  lives  of  artisan  Lancashire, 
I  should  at  once  reply,  “The  weekly  newspaper.”  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  it  is  beaten  by  novelettes,  and  that  to  some 
extent  the  various  kinds  of  papers  I  have  mentioned  should  be 
more  or  less  successful  in  checking,  not  only  the  number  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  weekly  newspaper,  but  the  quality  of  the 
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matter  which  it  has  to  retail.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  novelettes  and  the  scrappy  journals  appear  on 
other  days  of  the  week,  whereas  the  weekly  newspaper  comes 
to  hand  on  Saturday.  Saturday  is  not  the  women’s  reading 
day,  and  Sunday  is  their  chiefest  day  of  toil  And  during  the 
week — more  is  the  pity — the  men  seem  to  be  willing  to  read 
nothing  but  the  sporting  papem,  save  in  those  cases  where  man 
and  wife  agree  as  to  a  personal-paragraph  paper,  or  a  journal  of 
scraps  and  sensations. 

But  what  of  the  daily  ?  the  reader  asks.  Here  is  where  the 
chief  astonishment  comes  in.  The  only  daily  paper  which  is  at 
all  widely  read  is  the  sporting  daily.  When  we  read  a  political 
speech  we  are  apt  to  wonder  what  influence  it  will  have  in  the 
country.  Will  it  be  believed  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  this 
vast  community  read  a  morning  paper,  even  a  halfpenny  morning  ? 
But  it  is  a  fact.  The  men  go  to  work  before  six  in  the  morning, 
and  the  midday  release  is  too  scant  to  permit  them  to  complete 
their  repast,  and  to  enjoy  the  little  relaxation  of  a  conversation 
with  their  fellows,  and  also  to  read  a  daily  newspaper.  I  find 
that  astonishingly  few  men  have  troubled  to  make  themselves 
conversant  with,  say,  the  fiscal  question,  although  it  has  loomed 
more  largely  in  the  public  eye  than  many  a  question  for  years 
past.  Though  I  have  spoken  highly  of  the  weeklies,  I  cannot 
regard  them  as  sufficiently  educative,  and  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  State  that  there  should  be  vast 
numbers  of  voters  in  this  and  similar  districts  who  are  utterly 
unfitted  to  exercise  their  privilege  of  government.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  a  certificate  sufirage  was  defensible  it  is  the 
present,  for  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  great  persons  in  politics 
have  an  influence  far  outweighing  the  influence  of  the  causes 
which  they  espouse.  The  men  do  not  trouble — ^in  fact,  they  boast 
that  they  do  not  trouble — to  understand  political  questions.  It 
is  sufficient  for  them  that  this  or  that  leader  thinks  this  or  that. 
Evening  papers  are  bought  largely,  but  evening  papers  are 
scrappy  to  an  extreme,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  in  respect 
to  sport  that  they  are  most  attractive.  Indeed,  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  interest  in  sporting  is  the  primary  danger. 
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Something  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of  making  the  lot  of 
the  bookmaker  more  difBcult,  but  even  so  the  existence  of  what 
we  may  call  amateur  bookmakers  will  afford  the  opportunity 
for  speculation  for  many  a  day  to  come.  The  “commission 
agent,”  who  takes  bets,  after  a  due  deposit,  by  post  or  by 
telegraph,  is  but  a  small  factor  in  these  districts;  but  the 
fellow-worker  who  makes  a  little  “  book,”  until  he  is  bitten  by 
some  untoward  catastrophe,  is  the  phenomenon  which  has  the 
chiefest  dangers  to  the  community,  and  it  is  a  legislative  problem 
how  he  can  be  interfered  with  while  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  sacred.  It  is  one  thing  to  banish  the  slouchers  around  the 
doors  of  iron-works;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  man  who  slyly  takes  bets  and  continues  to 
work  at  his  lathe  or  his  engine. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  What  do  the  masses  read  ? 
I  reply  briefly  that  the  women  read  the  novelette  and  the  men 
the  sporting  new&  It  is  the  one  clear  conclusion  at  which  we 
can  arrive  after  careful  inquiry.  In  a  less  degree  there  are  the 
religious,  the  personal,  the  scraps,  and,  most  worthy  of  all,  the 
weekly  reswmee  of  hews.  But  as  regards  the  intelligent  reading 
up  of  passing  events,  and  as  regards  the  study  of  affairs  of  the 
day  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  opinion,  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  we  are  forced  to  arrive  are  pitiably  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  there  are  secret  libraries  stowed  away.  If  so,  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  their  existence ;  and  the  experience  of 
purveyors  of  second-hand  books  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  Peace  is  far  more  attractive  than 
bound  volumes  of  magazine,  or  indeed  than  any  other  class  of 
literature.  The  impression  which  is  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  is  that  there  is  room  for  something  in  the  way  of 
education  which  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  hoarse  cries 
of  educationists  sound  in  our  ears,  and  meantime  the  elementary 
equipment  of  reading  is  being  utilized  in  a  manner  which  almost 
makes  us  wish  that  the  masses  could  not  read.  We  need  some¬ 
thing  to  lead  them  to  the  realization  of  the  happiness  which  might 
be  theirs,  did  they  only  go  about  the  search  for  it  in  the  right  way. 

John  Garrett  Leigh. 

VoL,  XIV.— No.  2.  N 
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rpHlS  question  has  excited  so  much  controversy  that  it  becomes 
difficult  for  a  municipal  officer  to  speak  on  the  subject  with¬ 
out,  to  some  extent,  mixing  up  his  own  opinions  with  those  to 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  effect  by  virtue  of  his  office.  In  what 
I  have  to  say,  therefore,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  for  myself  as  an  independent  citizen,  and  in  no 
respect  do  I  propose  to  offer  views  which  in  any  way  indicate 
the  current  of  opinion  among  those  I  am  bound  to  serve.  1  am 
alone  responsible. 

The  housing  question  is  one  which  has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  years,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
it  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  is  in  some  sense  a  consolidation  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  subject  It  is  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
Act  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
schedules  to  the  Act,  and  many  other  statutes,  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  the  Act  itself  can  be  interpreted.  But  even  then 
the  Act  itself  is  difficult  to  understand  in  many  of  its  most 
important  clauses,  and  has  led  to  much  confusion.  Nevertheless, 
it  represents  a  laudable  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question. 

The  Act,  however,  is  strangely  defective,  and  places  im- 
necessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local  authorities  which 
have  to  administer  it.  Thus,  it  gives  power  to  local  authorities 
to  deal  with  areas  containing  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  which  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation  on  account  of  the  narrowness,  close¬ 
ness,  or  some  otherwise  bad  arrangement  of  the  property,  or  the 
want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  sanitary  conveniences. 
And,  after  going  through  a  considerable  amount  of  form  and 
ceremony,  the  local  authority  may  obtain  compulsory  powers 
from  Parliament  to  purchase  the  property  in  such  an  area.  It 
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was  supposed,  and  I  think  intended  by  Parliament,  that  the 
local  authority  should  acquire  such  property  at  its  bare  value ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Parliament,  the 
principles  of  assessment  laid  down  by  the  Act  require  that  the 
local  authority  should  pay  for  such  property  (which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  unfit  for  human  habitation)  at  its  fair  market 
value,  without  anything  being  allowed  for  compulsory  purchase. 

Now,  in  fact,  a  custom  has  grown  up,  when  local  authorities 
purchase  property  for  public  purposes,  to  add  to  the  value  of 
the  property  the  sum  of  10  per  cent,  as  extra  compensation  to 
the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  part  with  his  property  in¬ 
voluntarily,  in  order  to  cover  any  prospective  loss  which  he 
might  sustain  on  reinvestment.  This  10  per  cent,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  monstrous  addition  to  the  amount  which 
a  local  authority  must  pay  for  property  for  the  public  con¬ 
venience,  but,  in  the  case  of  property  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Parliament  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  there  shall  be  nothing 
added  on  this  account  In  actual  practice,  however,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  ordinary  market  price  appears  to  be  generally 
obtained  by  the  owners  of  property  "  unfit  for  human  habitation.” 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  therefore,  through  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  an  amendment  of  this  section  of  the 
Act,  which  would  reduce  the  price  to  be  ptud  for  insanitary 
property  to  its  bare  value.  It  is  one  of  the  first  amendments 
of  the  Act  which  is  imperatively  required ;  for,  at  the  present 
moment,  this  portion  of  the  Act  afifords  a  premium  to  persons  in 
possession  of  insanitary  property  to  retain  it  till  they  can  obtain 
special  compensation  for  the  compulsory  taking,  which  amounts 
to  very  little  short  of  the  price  of  other  property  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  I  do  not  think  Parliament,  or  its  advisers, 
intended  this  result.  But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that 
there  is  a  preponderating  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  property. 

Another  necessary  provision  is  that  the  fact  of  the  purchase 
of  land  in  a  particular  area  should  abrogate  all  easements. 
Among  other  easements  the  rights  of  light  should  be  given  up. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  rights  of  light  over  an  insanitary 
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area  were  not  very  valuable,  but  Parliament  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
for  compensation  for  the  extinction  of  such  rights,  and  provides 
that  compensation  should  be  paid.  The  Act,  however,  does  not 
compel  the  owner  of  the  extinguished  right  of  light  to  make  an 
immediate  claim,  and  to  have  it  at  once  assessed  and  settled ;  he 
is  allowed  to  lie  by  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  need  only  send  in 
his  claim  when  his  rights  of  light  have  been  obstructed  by  new 
buildings  on  the  cleared  area.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
practically  the  owner  of  such  lights  can  get  very  nearly  what 
sum  he  chooses  to  ask  for  them,  for  he  knows  that  his  right  to 
compensation  dominates  the  area,  and  must  be  bought  up 
before  it  can  be  developed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
power  should  be  given  in  the  Act  to  compel  an  owner  to  send 
in  his  claim  within  a  reasonable  time  to  have  it  assessed,  or 
else  to  forfeit  any  compensation  for  the  extinction  of  his  rights. 

There  is  another  considerable  source  of  expense,  and  that  is 
the  costs  incurred.  These  have  to  be  paid,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
local  authority,  and  they  amount  to  very  heavy  sums.  Unless 
Parliament  sees  fit  to  devise  some  means  by  which  local 
authorities  may  obtain  property  in  an  insanitary  area  at  its 
bare  value,  and  not  saddled  with  expensive  procedure  to  estimate 
the  value  of  easements  over  such  property,  and  unreasonable 
costs,  there  will  always  be  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  local 
authorities  that  they  ought  not  to  put  the  burden  on  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  proceedings  under  this  part  of  the  Act. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  relates  to  houses  which  are  in  a 
state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  It  contains  elaborate  procedure  under 
which  the  local  authority  may  proceed  against  the  owner  of 
such  premises  to  compel  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  close  them, 
and,  in  the  second  place  (under  certain  conditions),  to  demolish 
them.  Since  the  Act  was  passed.  Parliament  has  made  an 
attempt,  by  an  amending  Act,  to  reduce  the  cumbersomeness  of 
this  process,  but  it  has  left  it  clogged  with  a  most  important 
restriction.  This  restriction  is  that  the  action  of  the  local 
authority  can  be  reviewed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

Formerly  there  was  a  statute  in  force,  called  the  Artisans 
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and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  under  which  the  local 
authority  could  only  require  the  owner  of  such  property  to 
execute  the  works  necessary  for  placing  the  property  in  a  whole¬ 
some  condition ;  or,  if  the  property  appeared  to  the  local  authority 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  be  made  fit  for  human 
habitation,  to  require  the  total  demolition  thereof.  In  either 
case  the  local  authority  made  the  order,  and  in  the  latter  case 
could  proceed  to  pull  down  the  property  on  taking  steps  therein 
mentioned.  There  was  an  appeal  under  that  Act  to  the  quarter 
sessions,  but  there  was  no  procedure  under  which  the  justices 
of  the  peace  could  interfere  with  the  local  authority. 

Under  that  Act,  in  Nottingham,  for  example,  very  much  good 
was  done.  A  considerable  amount  of  property  was  dealt  with, 
and  much  insanitary  property  cleared  away.  That  this  was 
done  fairly  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
a  single  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  against  proceedings  taken 
under  that  Act.  The  Act  worked  fairly,  expeditiously,  and 
cheaply;  and  if  it  had  remained  in  existence,  and  the  same 
activity  had  prevailed  in  enforcing  its  provisions,  there  would 
scarcely  have  been  an  unhealthy  dwelling  left  in  this  city. 

The  Act  which  we  are  now  discussing,  however,  compels  the 
local  authority  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  magistrates  to  close 
a  house  which  is  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation.  They 
have,  therefore,  to  appear,  not  in  their  proper  judicial  character 
as  judges  of  what  is  unfit  for  human  habitation,  but  as  plaintiffs 
seeking  to  enforce  an  order,  the  same  as  if  they  were  taking 
steps  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  act  in  the  matter,  not  ministerially,  but 
judicially.  And,  in  fact,  there  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  the  local  authority  and  the  judicial  authority  have  come 
to  opposite  conclusions.  It  should  be  noted  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  local  authority  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
experts — the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  city  engineer,  the 
city  architect,  and  inspectors.  They  have  the  further  advantage 
of  having  seen  the  property,  and  coming  to  a  conclusion  after 
interviews  with  the  owners,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  magistrates  have  no  such  advantages. 
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Here  is  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  midland  counties  about 
a  year  ago.  A  house  was  declared  by  the  local  authority  to  be 
absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation  on  account  of  its  damp¬ 
ness.  The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority  showed 
that  the  walls  were  so  saturated  that,  although  three  hundred¬ 
weight  of  coal  had  been  burnt  in  the  house  weekly,  they  were 
still  damp.  The  dampness  was  communicated  from  an  adjoining 
factory,  and  the  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  which  resulted 
rendered  persons  living  in  the  house  subject  to  colds  and 
rheumatism.  For  the  defence,  an  architect  swore  that  the 
house  was  perfectly  dry  and  healthy.  The  magistrates  held 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  granting  a  closing  order,  and 
the  case  was  dismissed. 

Another  case  which  came  under  my  notice  was  one  in  which 
the  local  authority  took  all  the  proper  steps  in  the  matter,  and 
very  carefully  considered  the  evidence  of  several  experts  and 
their  own  officials.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority,  in  describing  the 
condition  of  the  place,  that  it  had  been  properly  spoken  of  as 
being  totally  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  a  dog ;  but  the  magi¬ 
strates,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  any  expert  evidence,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  an 
order  to  move  the  tenants,  as  no  other  suitable  place  of  habitation 
could  be  found  for  them,  and  the  summons  was  dismissed. 

This  is  a  very  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  prevents  a  local  authority  from  bringing  up 
any  case  which  is  not  of  the  most  desperate  character.  In  my 
humble  opinion.  Parliament  made  a  great  mistake  when  they 
took  away  from  local  authorities  the  power  of  making  an  order 
on  their  own  responsibility,  after  proper  investigations  had  been 
made,  and  all  parties  interested  had  been  heard,  subject  only  to 
an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  If  more  rapid  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  dealing  with  unhealthy  habitations.  Parliament  should 
restore  to  the  local  authorities  the  powers  they  possessed  under 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1S6S. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  When  the  local 
authority  have  been  successful,  either  under  part  i.  or  part  ii. 
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of  the  Act  of  1890,  what  is  to  become  of  the  displaced  inhabitants  ? 
First,  under  part  i.  of  the  Act,  Parliament  insists  (having  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  instrument  for  this 
purpose)  upon  the  local  authority  providing  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation  for  all  persons  displaced  from  such  an  area  who  belong 
to  the  working  class.  And  before  the  Local  Government  Boeurd 
will  consent  to  a  scheme  for  rehousing,  they  require  to  be 
furnished  with  very  many  detaila  A  great  deal  of  time  is 
spent  in  satisfying  their  requirements,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
that.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  the  class  of  house  which 
must  be  built  The  Local  Government  Board  insist,  and  veiy' 
properly  insist,  upon  a  very  superior  class  of  houses  to  those 
proposed  to  be  demolished,  and  the  result  is  that  the  new 
dwellings  can  never  be  let  except  at  rents  double  or  treble 
that  which  the  displaced  inhabitants  were  paying. 

The  theory  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  the  new 
dwellings  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  will  move  into  better  dwellings  than  they  now 
possess,  and  that  the  displaced  inhabitants  will  move  on  to  the 
houses  thus  vacated.  A  very  pretty  theory,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
utterly  fallacious  in  practice.  So  long  as  the  substituted 
dwellings  are  healthy  and  commodious,  and  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  sufficient  and  decent,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  allow  the  local  authority  to  act  in 
this  matter  according  to  their  discretion,  and  according  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  must  possess  of  the  requirements  of  their 
own  district.  As  it  is  now,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  re¬ 
housing  scheme  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  practically  a  bar  to  active 
proceedings  under  part  i.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890. 

Block  dwellings  have  been  erected  in  many  instances,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  will  find  in  a  Report 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  presented  to  the  estates 
committee,  in  the  year  1901,  by  our  talented  city  engineer,  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown,  full  details  and  particulars  of  such  experiments. 
1  may  mention,  as  a  fact,  that  in  this  city  the  requirements  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  a  rehousing  scheme  caused 
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an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  £260  per  house;  while  from 
information  which  I  have  obtained  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
a  private  individual  could  have  erected  very  suitable  dwellings 
at  a  cost  of  £150  per  house.  In  both  these  cases  the  price  is 
exclusive  of  the  land.  What  I  plead  for  is  greater  latitude  for 
local  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  rehousing  problem,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  under  the  formidable  restrictions  which 
are  enforced  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  inspectors. 

There  is  still  another  obstruction  which  hinders  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  Parliament  in 
its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  compel  local  authorities  to  amortize, 
or  pay  ofi*,  in  a  fair  number  of  years,  any  money  which  they 
may  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  schemes  carried 
out  under  this  portion  of  the  Act.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  the  power  to  consent  to  loans  raised  for  such  purposes.  But 
the  Local  Government  Board  refuses  to  consider  houses,  how¬ 
ever  substantially  built,  erected  under  a  rehousing  scheme,  as 
a  permanent  asset.  Until  recently  they  would  only  grant  a 
period  of  forty  years  for  repayment,  and  therefore  the  rents 
obtained  for  such  houses  had  to  cover,  not  only  the  bare  interest 
on  the  outlay,  but  also  the  payments  into  the  redemption  fund. 
However,  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  Act,  Parliament  has 
extended  the  maximum  period  for  this  repayment  to  eighty  years. 

In  a  recent  scheme,  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  granted  the  eighty  years  in  respect  of  the  land  re¬ 
quired  for  such  houses,  but  only  allowed  sixty  years  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  houses  erected  thereon.  It  is  a 
strange  theory  that  land  so  purchased,  and  buildings  so  erected, 
form  no  permanent  asset.  I  do  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  so  spent  should  be  considered  a  permanent  investment, 
but  I  do  think  that  we  might  regard  it  as  a  trustee  invest¬ 
ment.  As,  under  the  Trustee  Act,  two-thirds  of  the  ascertained 
value  of  property  can  be  advanced,  so  in  this  present  case,  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings,  or  at  least  half  if 
not  two-thirds,  should  be  considered  a  permanent  asset,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  repayments,  and  enable  the  local  authority  to  let  such 
property  at  a  lower  rent. 
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But  there  are  also  other  Acts  of  Parliament  enabling  local 
authorities  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  rehousing  of  the 
working  classes.  For  instance,  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1882,  contains  provisions  under  which  a  local  authority  can 
convert  any  corporate  lands  into  sites  for  working-class  dwellings, 
but  in  that  case  they  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  corporation  can  then  lay  out  such 
land  as  a  building  estate,  and  grant  building  leases.  Proceedings 
under  this  Act  presuppose  that  persons  taking  the  land  will 
build  on  it  houses  of  a  certain  description  supposed  to  be 
specially  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  working  classea  This  has 
been  tried,  but  has  not  been  found  successful  in  practice. 

There  is  another  Act, passed  in  1899,  which  enables  working  men 
to  acquire  sites  on  which  to  erect  houses  for  their  own  residence. 
The  conditions,  however,  which  are  attached  by  Parliament  to 
what  apparently  seemed  a  boon,  are  such  as  to  render  the  Act 
almost  inoperative.  The  town  council  are  authorized  imder  this 
Act  to  advance  to  a  working  man  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  required  ta  enable  him  to  build  a  house  for  himself.  But 
the  first  difficulty  is  for  the  working  man  to  find  the  necessary 
balance :  and  the  next  difficulty  which  the  Act  presents  is  that 
he  cannot  let  the  house,  and  apparently,  if  he  wishes  to  move, 
he  must  find  some  one  to  take  the  house  off  his  shoulders. 
There  are  also  other  conditions  which  tend  to  destroy  the  boon 
which  the  Act  seems  to  confer  on  the  working  man  who  desires 
to  become  his  own  landlord. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  Parliament  seems  so  unwilling 
to  deal  generously  and  sympathetically  with  local  authorities, 
and  with  the  poorer  classes  of  work-people  who  are  chiefiy  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  housing  question.  I  am  afraid  it  arises  from  a 
want  of  local  knowledge.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
the  food  which  is  supplied  to  us  should  be  under  a  series  of  very 
strict  enactments,  so  that  the  vendor  of  bad  food  is  liable  to  be 
severely  punished,  while  the  owner  of  a  house  which  is  unfit  for 
human  habitation  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
true  that,  under  the  second  part  of  the  Act  of  1890,  the  owner 
of  a  house  might  be  fined  £20  for  allowing  it  to  remain  in  an 
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insanitary  condition.  This  is  a  penalty  very  rarely  enforced. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  been 
imposed.  But  is  the  penalty  sufficient?  Should  it  not  involve 
forfeiture  of  the  property  when  it  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  carcase  of  an  unsound  beast 
deposited  in  a  place  for  sale  for  human  food?  There  should 
also  be  heavy  penalties  on  the  man  who  continues  to  allow 
tenants  to  occupy  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  on  all 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  them.  If  the  house 
agents  could  be  brought  within  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  half  the  mischief  would  be  immediately 
rectified,  as  experience  shows  that  house  agents  will  run  no 
risk.  I  sincerely  wish  that  such  tenements  could  never  find 
tenants. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  ideal  state  in  which  the  working 
classes  would  refuse  to  inhabit  any  place  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  health.  That  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  vile  state 
of  things,  but  experience  proves  that  some  members  of  the 
working  classes  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  this 
respect.  There  are  those  whose  incomes  are  too  narrow  to 
allow  them  to  choose  a  house  which  they  would  like.  But  there 
are  others  who  do  not  deserve  commiseration,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  unable  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  a  clean  and  wholesome  dwelling 
partly  through  their  own  folly  and  ignorance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  intemperance  and  the  spirit  of  gambling 
wastes  every  week  a  sum  of  money  that  would  provide  proper 
and  suitable  housing.  If  these  people  only  injured  themselves, 
they  might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are,  but  the  whole 
situation  is  quite  intolerable.  They  not  only  reduce  their  own 
standard  of  health,  and  render  themselves  liable  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  any  epidemic  that  might  be  rife,  but  they  also  make  it 
impossible  for  their  families  to  attain  strength,  either  of  mind 
or  of  body,  which  a  life  under  proper  conditions  would  secure 
for  them.  The  local  authority,  therefore,  is  bound  to  take  up 
the  question,  and  not  rest  until  the  whole  of  such  dwellings  are 
banished  from  its  district 

It  is  the  clear  duty  of  every  one  to  investigate  this  question, 
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and  express  his  views  upon  it,  and  so  help  to  create  a  public 
feeling  which  will  force  Parliament  to  grant  local  authorities 
such  powers  as  they  ought  to  possess  to  deal  with  the  housing 
question,  and  then  to  see  that  such  powers  are  duly  exercised. 
If  I  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  day-dream,  I  could  conceive 
of  a  working-class  population  housed  under  conditions  which 
would  make  their  mode  of  life  much  more  wholesome,  add 
largely  to  their  contentment,  and  be  a  source  of  increasing 
health  to  their  children.  Alas  for  the  children !  One  feels  how 
sad  it  is  that  they  should  so  often  be  brought  up  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  have  so  little  chance  of  becoming  honest, 
upright,  strong,  healthy,  and  intelligent  citizens.  We  can  do 
much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  generation  which  is  growing 
up.  They  demand  from  us  not  only  educational  advantages, 
but  also  a  fair  chance  to  share  in  the  enormous  benefits  attending 
a  healthy  life,  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be  to  the  community. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  work 
going  on  in  Nottingham  in  a  quiet  way,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  local  authorities  are 
doing  their  duty.  They  cannot,  however,  go  faster  than  public 
opinion;  but  1  am  thankful  to  take  notice  that  in  this  city 
public  opinion  seems  ripening  to  a  right  view  of  this  question, 
and  that  it  is  ready  to  support  any  intelligent  and  proper 
action  that  may  be  taken  by  the  municipality. 

Samuel  G.  Johnson. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  A  JU8TUM  PRETIUM 
FOR  LABOUR. 

T  NEQUALITIES  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  social  position,  there 
must  always  be,  even  in  the  best-ordered  State,  as  long  as 
men  differ  from  each  other  in  character,  abilities,  and  attainments. 
But  the  problem  we  have  to  grapple  with  is  to  see  how  far 
these  inequalities  are  based  upon  justice  and  necessity,  and  how 
far  they  can  and  ought  to  be  modified.  Justice  is  the  primary 
and  foundation  principle  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of 
individuals  in  society;  yet  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition 
the  sense  of  justice  is  liable  to  become  obscured  and  deadened, 
not  only  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  much  more  by  the 
absorbing  and  eager  pursuit  of  wealth. 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  competitive  system,  unfettered 
by  any  moral  considerations,  extend  to  all  classes — masters  and 
servants,  employers  and  workpeople,  producers  and  consumers, 
buyers  and  sellers.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the 
wage-earner  is  aware  that  his  employer  is  paying  him  as  little 
as  he  possibly  can  for  his  labour,  he  should  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  in  return  for  his  wagea 

“  A  complete  Intellectual  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  supply  and 
demand  has  much  the  same  results  upon  the  attitude  of  trade 
unionism  as  it  has  upon  commercial  life,  and  it  throws  up,  as  leaders, 
much  the  same  type  of  character  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Those 
who  know  the  trade  union  world  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nizing,  in  certain  of  its  sections,  both  in  corporate  policy,  and  in  the 
characters  of  individual  leaders,  the  same  strong,  self-reliant,  and  pug¬ 
nacious  spirit ;  the  same  impatience  of  sentiment,  philanthropy,  and 
idealism  ;  the  same  self-complacency  at  their  own  success  in  the  fight, 
and  the  same  contempt  for  those  who  have  failed ;  above  all,  the  same 
conception  of  the  social  order,  based  on  the  axiom  that  ‘  to  him  that 
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hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath.'  ”  * 

To  fix  upon  a  name  for  a  standard  of  wages  which  may  form 
a  true  antithesis  to  the  precarious  rate  determined  by  mere 
reference  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a  matter  of  more 
than  nominal  importance.  No  doubt  the  “  living  wage  ”  covers 
much  of  the  ground,  but  not  all  of  it.  It  is  more  vague  and 
yet  less  comprehensive  than  the  juatum  pretium.  The  “  living 
wage  ”  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  bare  subsistence,  and  not 
necessarily  a  just  wage.  It  is  in  reality  the  minimum  of  the 
juatvm  pretivm,  which  takes  account  of  other  things  besides 
bare  subsistence,  and  binds  the  man  who  adopts  it  to  pay  for 
labour,  and  for  the  produce  of  labour,  a  just  and  fair  price, 
irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  labour  market.  The  term  has 
an  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  late  pope,  Leo  XIII.,  championed 
the  cause  of  the  poor  industrious  toiler  against  the  wealthy 
capitalist,  and  in  more  than  one  encyclical  insisted  on  the  jvetum 
pretium  as  a  law  of  the  Church  which  the  faithful  were  botmd 
to  obey.  He  attributed  modem  industrial  evils  to  the  violation 
of  this  law,  and  declared  that  they  were  unknown  in  former 
times  when  the  voice  of  the  Church  prevailed.  No  doubt  the 
Middle  Ages  may  be  charged  with  many  oppressions  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong,  and  of  the  poor  by  the  rich ;  but  in  this  respect 
the  rule  of  the  Church  was  the  unchangeable  law  of  justice  and 
Christian  brotherhood,  and  Leo  XIII.  did  well  to  revive  it.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  later  years  of  his  pontificate,  the  effect  of 
his  teaching  was  impaired  by  an  encyclical  in  which  he  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  injured  wage-earners  the  duty  of  submission 
to  their  employers,  as  though  it  were  a  Christian  duty  to  submit 
to  injustice  and  wrong  without  an  effort  to  remedy  it  or  escape 
from  it.  Yet  in  the  former  encyclical,  the  Rerum  Novarum  of 
1891,  the  pope  declared  that  in  all  agreements  between  employers 
and  employed,  there  should  be— 

“  a  condition,  expressed  or  tacit,  of  proper  rest  for  soul  and  body,”  and 
that  a  dictate  of  natural  justice,  more  ancient  and  more  imperative 

‘  Webb,  Indtutrial  Democracy,  p.  581. 
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than  any  agreement  between  individuals,  underlies  the  labour  contract, 
namely,  that  the  wage  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  the  labourer.” 

The  Church,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  has  no  doubt  often 
fallen  far  short  of  her  ideal,  and  has  sometimes  neglected  her 
primary  obligation  of  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  rich  and 
claiming  the  rights  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  duties 
of  the  poor  and  the  rights  of  the  rich ;  but  the  ideal  remains. 
And  though  many  people  still  seem  to  regard  the  moral  teaching 
of  Christ  as  a  kind  of  ethical  luxury,  only  to  be  indulged  in  very 
sparingly  and  on  very  special  occasions,  yet  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  that  Christians  are  now  more  inclined  to  join 
together  in  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  great  social  problems, 
perceiving  that  every  work  which  tends  to  elevate  and  sweeten 
human  life  is  a  truly  religious  work.  They  are  ceasing  calmly 
to  acquiesce  in  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  state  of  things,  or  to  believe  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
unchecked  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
political  economists  had  taught  them  to  look  upon  as  too  sacred 
for  interference.  It  is  recognized  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
human  degradation,  of  whatever  kind,  is  to  destroy  the  wish  to 
be  delivered  from  it;  and  that  since  the  established  order  of 
things  is  not  always  right,  it  is  worse  than  futile  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  contentment  to  men  and  women  whose  minds 
need  rather  to  be  stirred  to  a  divine  discontent  with  their 
condition. 

Our  great  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  growing  perception 
of  the  close  interdependence  of  moral  and  physical  laws,  and  the 
folly  of  expecting  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces  to  flourish  in 
homes  and  surroundings  where  the  commonest  decencies  of  life 
are  unknown  and  are  all  but  impossible. 

The  question  of  wages  is  but  one  branch  of  this  great  subject, 
but  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  this  country  belong  to  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  and  that  one-third  are  always  on  the  verge  of 
hunger.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  computed  that  ten  years  ago 
25  per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  male  workers  of  this  country  were 
paid  less  than  a  pound  a  week,  which,  he  adds,  “  is  really  below 
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the  line  that  one  would  consider  expedient  for  a  minimum  sub¬ 
sistence.”*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  state  of  things 
to-day  is  much  better  in  this  respect  than  it  was  in  1893. 

It  is  this  which  has  given  birth  to  the  great  Socialistic  move¬ 
ment,  the  rapid  progress  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  portentous 
signs  of  the  times.  That  progress  is  unquestionably  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  unfettered  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  in 
comparatively  few  hands.  The  Socialist  leaders  have  only  too 
much  reason  for  asserting  that  workmen  are  robbed,  as  a  class, 
of  the  value  of  their  labour  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
contract — a  freedom  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  the 
freedom  to  choose  between  starvation  and  wages  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  late  pope,  through  the 
deceptive  glamour  which  encircles  the  remote  past,  saw  only  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  mass  of  the  population  happy  and  contented, 
and  attributed  the  unhappy  change  to  the  spread  of  the  secular 
heresy  called  political  economy,  and  the  revolt  of  modem  society 
against  the  authority  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  blot  out  many  a  dark  page  of  history  before  we 
could  accept  this  theory,  but  we  need  not  believe  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  the  present  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
contention  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  system  of  the 
nineteenth  century  grew  up  on  lines  condemned  by  the  Church, 
and  that  experience  has  justified  her. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  more 
strictly  ruled  by  the  number  of  applicants  in  the  market  than 
the  payment  for  any  other  services.  We  do  not  pay  professional 
men,  such  as  lawyers  and  physicians,  according  to  this  standai-d 
of  numbers.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  so  often  regarded  as  the 
only  possible  method  for  the  wage-earning  classes  ?  The  intrinsic 
value  of  a  man’s  work  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  labour  market.  What  right  have  I  to  pay  my 
workman  less  than  the  just  equivalent  of  his  work  because 
another  man  is  forced,  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  to  offer 
to  do  it  for  less  ?  Surely  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  is  to  pay 
'  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Coouuisrion  on  Labour,  Q.  6942. 
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him  the  fuU  value  of  his  labour,  even  though  a  hundred  other 
men  might  be  found  willing  to  do  it  for  less  tham  it  is  worth. 

But  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself — How  is  the  judvm 
pretium  to  be  arrived  at  ?  To  pay  as  little  as  one  can,  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  is  an  easy  and 
simple  rule  for  ascertaining  the  market  price  of  labour ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  find  out  the  just  price,  which  involves  a  fair 
division  of  the  joint  product  between  employer  and  employed. 
Still,  if  we  are  just  in  intention,  we  shall  not  find  it  impossible 
to  be  just  in  fact.  It  is  true  that,  as  Ruskin  taught, — 

**  Absolute  justice  is  indeed  no  more  obtainable  than  absolute  truth  ; 
but  the  righteous  man  is  distinguished  from  the  unrighteous  by  his 
desire  and  hope  of  justice,  as  the  true  man  from  the  false  by  his  desire 
and  hope  of  truth.  And  though  absolute  justice  be  unattainable,  as 
much  justice  as  we  need  for  all  practical  use  is  attainable  by  all  those 
who  make  it  their  aim.”  * 

If  this  principle  of  justice  is  recognized  as  a  really  practical 
aim,  we  shall,  at  the  very  least,  be  debarred  from  adopting  the 
attitude  of  men  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  sought  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  humble  toilers  of  the  world  to  their  hard  lot  by  the 
hope  of  eternal  reward  in  the  world  to  come,  a  future  state  in 
which  all  their  wrongs  would  be  redressed.  Even  Burke,  one 
of  the  noblest-minded  of  English  statesmen,  held  the  opinion 
that — 

“  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  labour  to  obtain  what  by  labour  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  when  they  find,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  success  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  must  be  taught  their  consolation 
in  the  final  proportions  of  eternal  justice  1 

As  Mr.  John  Morley  remarks,  with  the  warmth  of  a  righteous 
indignation — 

“  When  we  learn  that  a  Lyons  silk-weaver,  working  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  over  seventeen  hours  a  day,  could  not  earn  money  enough  to 
procure  the  most  bare  and  urgent  necessaries  of  subsistence,  we  may 
know  with  what  benignity  of  brow  eternal  justice  must  have  presented 
herself  in  the  garret  of  that  hapless  wretch.”  ^ 

Moreover,  we  shsdl  be  bound  to  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the 
'  Unto  this  Laat,  cb.  iii.,  p.  80.  *  Burke,  p.  234. 
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notorious  evils  of  the  sweating  system  as  it  exists  in  England 
to-day.  These  evils  are  not  confined  to  what  are  known  as  the 
wage -earning  classes,  although  abounding  chiefly  among  them. 
And,  as  might  be  expected,  the  worst  cases  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  class  of  women  and 
children,  who  have  no  labour  organizations  to  protect  them,  and 
are,  therefore,  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  than 
the  men.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  boys’  serge  suits 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  sold  for  28.  6c2.,  can  now  be  bought 
for  Is.  3d.  each;  and  that  seamstresses  now  receive  only  l^d. 
an  hour,  whereas,  when  Tom  Hood  wrote  his  Song  of  the  Shirt, 
they  received  At  the  Quildhall,  in  London,  on  November  16, 
1903,  a  poor  widow  woman  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
stealing  several  boys’  vests,  which  had  been  pawned,  but  were 
recovered.  The  prisoner,  who  said  she  was  almost  starved, 
added : — 

**  I  had  to  make  forty  coats  for  10s.,  and  I  can  make  a  coat  for  you, 
sir,  for  3d.  I  got  3s.  a  dozen,  and  had  to  pay  a  girl  something  for 
pressing  them.  When  I  paid  my  rent  1  had  scarcely  anything  left, 
and  I  was  nearly  driven  to  desperation.  1  am  sorry.” 

Witnesses  were  called  who  stated  that  they  had  found  the 
prisoner  honest  and  hard-working.  The  magistrate  expressed 
his  sympathy,  and  simply  bound  her  over  in  her  own  recogni¬ 
zances  to  appear  for  judgment  if  called  upon.  No  wonder  that 
his  decision  was  received  in  Court  “  with  prolonged  applause, 
which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty  ”  ! 

An  almost  equally  sad  story  was  told  last  Christmas  eve,  at 
Brentford  Police  Court,  of  a  poor  woman  living  at  Stepney,  for 
whom  the  court  missioner  asked  for  assistance  from  the  poor- 
box.  During  the  last  ten  years  she  had  worked  on  an  average 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  a  large  west-end  firm ;  and  overwork, 
anxiety  about  her  little  children,  and  extreme  poverty  had  so 
injured  her  health  that  she  was  now  unable  to  earn  anything. 

“  As  a  trousers  finisher,  she  had  to  put  in  the  waistbands,  lining, 
and  linings  in  the  ‘  crutch,’  sew  on  the  buttons,  and  then  turn  up  and 

'  Sheddick,  Westmiuter  Review,  Sept,  1899. 
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hem  the  bottoms  and  press  the  bottoms  throughont,  all  for  the  mise¬ 
rable  sum  of  six  farthings  per  pair.  It  took  experts  two  hours  per  pair 
to  do  this,  and  an  expert  at  that  rate  could  not  do  more  than  six  pairs 
per  day.” 

The  missioner  added  that  the  poor  woman  had  gone  for  days 
without  food  to  prevent  her  children  from  starving,  and  had 
kept  her  poverty  to  herself  until  now.  The  presiding  ma^- 
trate,  in  asking  the  press  to  make  the  case  known,  expressed 
regret  that  in  this  case,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  name  of 
the  sweating  firm  had  not  been  disclosed  in  order  that  it,  too, 
might  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Barnes,  secretary  of  a  children’s  home  and 
orphanage  in  the  north-east  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily 
News  upon  this  case,  said  that — 

”  it  is  but  typical  of  thousands  of  others  in  the  direst  poverty  in 
this  district,  who  are  being  paid  wages  which  are  really  the  price  of 
blood.  I  can  vouch  for  the  following  :  Matches,  2\d.  per  gross, 
workers  finding  paste  and  twine,  and  fetching  and  delivering  the  work  ; 
canvas  shoes.  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  pairs  ;  babies*  shoes,  lOd.  per  dozen  ; 
covering  bodice  steels,  id.  per  gross  ;  covering  sunshades,  3^d.  each, 
which  sell  at  10s.  6d.  At  these  prices  it  is  hardly  possible  to  earn 
more  than  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  working  early  and  late,  and  usually  half 
the  earnings  are  swallowed  up  in  rent,  which  must  always  be  paid.” 

Of  child  labour  in  London  distressing  accounts  are  also  given. 
One  writer  says — 

“  Children  have  to  toil  and  moil  at  early  morn  and  late  at  night  to 
keep  the  hungry  wolf  from  the  door  ;  many  bad  cases  of  sweating  are 
given.  In  one  of  these  a  lad  worked  sixty-four  hours  a  week  out  of 
school-time.  lu  another  a  boy  of  ten  was  kept  as  an  assistant  to  an 
undertaker  for  Is.  a  week.  In  a  third  a  woman  made  boot-boxes  and 
fancy  boxes  for  Id.  and  2d.  per  dozen,  making  four  dozen  a  day  at  2d., 
or  seven  or  eight  dozen  a  day  at  Id.  per  dozen,  and  about  two  dozen 
more  per  day  whenever  her  little  daughter,  aged  eight,  stopped  at 
home  to  help  her.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  widow  with  six 
children,  who  made  horse-bands  at  2s.  6d.  per  hundred,  finding  her 
own  thread,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  aged  twelve,  she 
could  only  make  500  a  week.”  * 

'  **  On  what  side  art  thou  ?  ”  Westminster  Review,  Oct-i  1899. 
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In  answer  to  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News  on  the  subject  of 
“Sweating  at  the  West  End,”  from  which  I  have  quoted,  a 
wholesale  manuflEUsturer,  who  wrote  anonymously,  attempted  a 
defence  of  his  class  from  the  charge  of  sweating.  He  said — 

“  The  great  majority  of  wholesale  manufacturers  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  raise  the  low  wages  at  present  paid  to  outworkers,  which, 
under  existing  conditions,  is  impossible.  What  firm  would  undertake 
the  unpleasant  task  of  paying  their  employees  starvation  wages  if  it 
were  possible  to  avoid  doing  so  ?  ”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  The 
public  is  responsible  for  the  sweating  system,  because  it  demands 
and  will  have  its  shirts,  blouses,  children's  shoes  and  what  not 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  prices  which  a  moment’s  consideration 
would  prove  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  admit  of  a  living  wage  being 
paid  to  the  workers.  At  present  the  public  retailer  may  shirk  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.”  ’ 

But  surely  this  is  a  sorry  excuse  for  such  abominable  and 
admitted  injustice.  How  is  it  that  “  the  public  retailer  ”  may 
plead  ignorance  while  his  customers  cannot  do  so?  And 
certainly  nobody  is  obliged  to  live  by  starving  his  workpeople. 
Stonebreaking  on  the  highway  would  be  an  infinitely  more 
honourable,  though,  no  doubt,  a  less  lucrative  occupation.  The 
plea  reminds  one  of  the  assize  judge,  who,  when  an  idle  vagabond 
arraigned  before  him  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  larceny,  “  My 
lord,  1  must  live !  ”  replied,  “  I  don’t  see  the  necessity !  ”  The 
blame  for  sweating  lies  mainly  with  manufacturers  and  traders 
engaged  in  a  fierce,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  competition  for 
custom,  regardless  of  their  own  moral  duties  and  indifferent  to 
the  unjust  treatment  which  those  in  their  employ  have  to 
endure. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  public  is  in  a  measure 
particeps  criminis.  The  modem  rage  for  cheapness,  regardless 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  provides  the  temptation 
to  sweating.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  along  the  streets  of  any 
large  town,  and  notice  the  ticketed  prices  of  goods  in  the  shop 
windows,  without  at  least  a  strong  suspicion  that  such  articles 
are  the  produce  of  underpaid  labour.  I  know  full  well  how 
'  The  Daily  News,  Nov.  3,  1903. 


great  the  inducement  most  of  necessity  be  to  people  of  scanty 
means  to  buy  in  the  very  cheapest  market,  in  order  to  make 
their  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  are  many  others 
who  do  so  without  having  even  this  excuse.  How  many  ladies, 
while  rejoicing  over  some  unusually  good  bai^ain,  stop  to  reflect 
that  perhaps  such  a  purchase  may  involve  great  injustice  and 
oppression  towards  the  actual  producers  ?  Still  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  guilt  primarily  and  chiefly  rests  with  the  manufacturer 
and  the  middleman.  If,  in  any  case,  the  consumer  is  more  to 
blame,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  may  be  said  to  be  worse  than  the  thief.  No  doubt  buyers 
and  sellers  are  in  turn  both  tempters  and  tempted,  but  the  sellers 
are  tempters  in  the  first  instance;  they  ingeniously  prepare 
their  baits  in  the  shape  of  seductive  bargains,  and  the  public 
greedily  buy  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  buyer  cannot  possibly  know  whether  the  sum  he  pays  for 
a  given  article  is  fairly  divided  between  the  persons  through 
whose  hands  it  passes  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  whether  the 
original  makers  or  workers  upon  it  get  their  due  share.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  while  the  wage-earner  may  have  been 
underpaid,  the  consumer  may  have  given  a  fair  price  for  the 
article — that  b,  a  price  sufflcient  to  remunerate  fairly  the  original 
maker,  if  the  wholesale  and  retail  traders  had  been  content  with 
their  just  proportion  of  profits.  In  such  a  case  the  consumer 
could  not  be  to  blame.  He  b  only  guilty  when  he  knows,  or 
has  good  reason  for  suspecting,  that  the  price  he  pays  for  an 
article  must  of  necessity  be  insufficient  to  guarantee  a  just  wage 
to  the  maker  of  it. 

I  know  of  a  factory  in  which  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
are  employed  in  making  knickerbockers  and  cord  trousers, 
and  whose  earnings  vary  from  a  minimiim  of  about  45.  a 
week  to  a  maximum  of  155.,  the  latter  sum  only  being  earned 
by  the  best  workers  when  they  are  working  full  time.  But 
the  work  is  extremely  irregular,  the  workers  having  often 
to  remain  idle  for  hours  or  even  days  together;  and  they 
cannot  do  anything  else  for  fear  of  missing  their  turn  for  work 
when  it  comes.  In  another  large  factory  hundreds  of  hands 
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are  sometimes  dismissed  when  trade  is  slack,  often  just  before 
Christmas,  and  taken  on  again  when  it  becomes  brisker.  This, 
of  course,  entails  much  distress;  and  therefore,  when  work  is 
of  this  intermittent  kind,  the  worker  is  justly  entitled  to 
higher  pay. 

**The  wages  which  enable  any  workman  to  live  are  necessarily 
higher,  if  his  work  is  liable  to  intermission,  than  if  it  is  assured  and 
continuous ;  and  however  severe  the  struggle  for  work  may  become, 
the  general  law  must  always  hold,  that  men  get  more  daily  pay  if, 
on  the  average,  they  can  only  calculate  on  working  three  days  a 
week  than  they  would  require  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days 
a  week.”  ^ 

Trade  anions,  by  substituting  collective  for  individual 
bargaining,  have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  in  protecting 
their  members  from  the  sweating  process,  and  in  establishing 
juster  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  Combinations  of 
workmen  resulted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  combinations  of 
employers,  and  then  followed  strikes  and  lockouts  by  which 
capital  was  wasted,  ill-feeling  engendered,  and  habits  of  idleness 
formed.  Happily,  these  methods  of  regulating  wages  are,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope,  fast  becoming  obsolete,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  more  frequent  resort  to  methods  of  arbitration,  to  the  use 
of  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  the  establishment  of  standard  rates 
of  wages  by  means  of  conciliation  and  wages  boards.  We  are 
told,  however,  that — 

”  trade  unionism  cannot  be  said  yet  to  have  progressed  beyond  the 
securing  of  a  local  standard  rate.  This  leaves  the  workmen  exposed 
to  the  constant  attempts  of  employers  to  *  level  down '  the  rates  in  the 
better-paid  districts,  in  order,  as  they  assert,  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  lower-paid  districts.”  * 

Still,  some  real  improvement  has  been  effected,  as  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Midland  Iron  and 
Steel  Wages  Board. 

**  The  tendency  of  a  wages  board  is  certainly  towards  a  greater 
uniformity  in  wages,  and  it  prevents  attempts,  in  isolated  instances,  to 

'  Ruskin,  Unto  tki»  Lott,  ch.  i.,  p.  22. 

*  Webb,  Induitrial  Democracy t  p.  321. 
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reduce  wages  in  order  to  undersell  a  competitor.”  -  Again,  “The 
employer  is  benefited  by  keeping  his  works  going  and  maintaining 
the  output,  reducing  common  charges  and  saving  waste.  .  .  .  The 
employer  escapes  trouble  and  anxiety  by  having  a  committee  to  whom 
any  question  can  be  referred,  by  having  the  rate  of  wages  settled 
regularly  over  bi-monthly  periods,  and  he  maintains  good  relations 
with  his  workmen.  The  operatives  benefit  in  the  same  way  ;  they 
acquire  access  to  the  employers*  books,  and  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Board  become  more  orderly.”  * 

Profit-sharing  and  co-operation  are  among  the  chief  and 
most  successful  methods  of  lessening  the  enormous  disparity 
between  the  earnings  of  capital  and  of  labour,  and  other  evils  of 
the  competitive  system.  But  although  profit-sharing  between 
employers  and  employed  seems  an  admirable  plan,  and  has 
abundantly  proved  its  value  in  actual  practice,  the  system  has, 
in  fact,  made  very  little  progress.  Less  than  one  hundred  firms 
in  England  have  adopted  this  plan;  and  the  trade  unions  are 
not  inclined  to  look  upon  profit-sharing  with  much  favour. 

“  Unless  the  standard  rate  and  other  conditions  are  rigidly  adhered 
to,  the  workmen  in  profit-sharing  establishments  may  easily  be  losing 
far  more  in  wages  than  they  gain  in  *  bonus  *  or  share  of  profit.  But 
it  is  an  even  more  serious  objection  that  any  separate  arrangements 
with  particular  employers  destroy  that  community  of  interest  through¬ 
out  the  trade  on  which  Collective  Bargaining  depends.  The  men 
employed  by  a  specially  ‘benevolent’  firm,  with  a  really  generous 
profit-sharing  scheme,  will  not  be  disposed  to  join  heartily  with  the 
rest  in  any  movement  for  higher  wages,  lest  they  should  lose  the 
bonus  or  other  privileges  which  they  already  enjoy.  Yet  whilst  they 
stand  aloof,  contented  with  their  standard  rate  of  wages  because  of 
these  exceptional  privileges,  it  is  difficult  for  the  workmen  elsewhere 
to  make  any  effective  stand  for  a  higher  rate.  To  the  trade  unionist 
it  seems  a  very  doubtful  kindness  for  an  employer  to  indulge  his 
feelings  of  philanthropy  in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  the  capacity  of 
the  workmen  for  that  corporate  self-help  on  which  their  defence  against 
unscrupulous  employers  depends.”  ^ 

“Preferential  dealing” — t.e.  the  practice  of  purchasing  goods 
only  from  tradesmen  who  observe  the  standard  regulations  for 

'  Ashley,  British  Industries,  pp.  65,  66. 

*  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  pp.  551, 552. 
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each  trade— is  an  obvious  duty  which  Christian  people  owe,  not 
only  to  their  own  consciences  and  to  the  wage-earners,  but  also 
to  those  employers  who  seek  to  apply  the  principle  of  justice  to 
their  practical  relations  with  their  workpeople.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  been  found  convenient  in  certain  towns  to  issue  a  “  white 
list” — i.e.  a  list  of  tradesmen,  carefully  selected,  after  due 
investigation,  who  are  really  scrupulous  about  the  quality  of 
their  goods  and  the  welfare  of  their  workpeople,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  a  preferential  custom  ought  to  be  given.  Excellent  as 
this  plan  is,  it  must  of  necessity  be  but  partial  in  its  operation, 
particularly  in  our  great  centres  of  population.  Yet  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  remember  that  it  has  been  recognized  in  principle  by 
the  Government,  and  by  a  large  number  of  local  authorities. 

“  All  Government  contracts  are  now  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  13,  1891,  to  this  effect: — ^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  In  all  Government  contracts  to  make 
provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweating 
Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising 
from  subletting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  wages  as  are  generally  adopted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen.’”  Following  this  example,  “in  England  and 
Wales,  a  group  of  Urban  Districts,  including  London,  which  together 
have  an  aggregate  population  of  thirteen  millions,  impose  definite 
conditions  as  to  wages  in  their  contracts.”  ^ 


Another  method  of  reform  is  by  means  of  industrial  legislation. 
Already  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  children  employed 
in  workshops  and  factories  are  restricted  by  law,  and  sanitary 
regulations  are  enforced  in  all  such  places,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  legal  regulation  of  wages  in  this  country.  For  examples  of 
this  latter  policy  we  must  go  to  our  colonies.  For  instance,  in 
the  progressive  colony  of  Victoria,  anti-sweating  legislation  has, 
during  the  leist  quarter  of  a  century,  been  carried  out  by  succes¬ 
sive  Acts  of  Parliament  with  such  good  results  that  the  colony 
has  been  called  “  the  Working  Man’s  Paradise.”  These  laws  have 
been  of  limited  duration,  and  at  each  renewal  have  been  made 

*  Carter,  Preferentiai  Dealing,  pp.  8,  9. 
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more  effective  and  comprehensive,  the  main  objects  being  to 
prevent  underpay  and  overwork.  This  legislation  was  the 
outcome  of  a  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Anti-sweating  League 
of  Victoria,  formed  (1)  to  prevent  sweating  by  advocating  and 
securing  efiBcient  legislation  against  it;  and  (2)  by  educating 
the  public  mind  and  conscience  in  relation  to  just  and  equitable 
payment  of  labour.  These  two  objects  have  been  carried  out 
pari  passu ;  while  public  opinion  makes  legislation  both 
possible  and  effective,  legislation  in  its  turn  tends  to  mould  and 
strengthen  public  opinion,  and  even  to  re-adjust  the  moral 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Victorian  law  enacted  that 
four  workers  should  constitute  a  factory,  except  where  all  the 
workers  were  members  of  the  same  family.  For  outside  work 
it  required  that  a  record  should  be  kept,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  workers  and  the  prices  paid  in  each  instance 
for  their  work.  Certain  powers  were  given  to  municipalities 
to  enforce  early  closing  in  shops;  and  wages  boards  were 
established,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
employed,  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  in  a  number  of  industries 
scheduled  in  the  Act.  The  results  of  this  action  have  been 
demonstrated  by  comparing  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  scheduled 
trades  with  those  outside  the  Act,  and  sixty-four  of  the  latter 
have  since  brought  themselves  within  the  operation  of  the  Act 
by  inclusion  in  the  scheduled  trades.  The  Governor  in  Council 
nominates  the  wages  boards.  For  places  not  being  factories 
these  boards  have  power  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and 
to  place  them  under  inspection.  Contracting  out  of  the  fixed 
wage  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  permission  is  given  to  the  wages 
board  to  authorize  employers  to  fix  piece-work  rates  based  on 
the  weekly  wage  determined  by  the  board.  A  time  limit  is 
fixed  of  fifty-two  hours  per  week  for  all  shop  assistants,  whether 
male  or  female,  the  Governor  in  Council  also  having  power  to 
regulate  the  hours  within  this  limit. 

But,  in  fact,  none  of  the  particular  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  sweating  which  have  been  adopted,  nor  even  all  of  them  put 
together,  can  wholly  eliminate  the  evil  with  which  they  seek 
to  grapple.  Trade  unionism,  for  example,  with  its  standard 
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rate  of  wages,  arbitration  and  conciliation  boards,  leaves  un¬ 
touched  many  trades  and  occupations,  including  vast  numbers 
of  unorganized  toilers.  Industrial  legislation  does  nothing  for 
thousands  of  home-workers  who  are  perpetually  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  while  systems  of  preferential  dealing  must  of 
necessity  be  limited  and  imperfect  in  their  practical  scope, 
and  profit-sharing  and  co-operation  are  not  likely  to  become 
universal,  at  any  rate  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  Therefore, 
while  we  should  be  ready  to  encourage  each  and  all  these 
efforts  after  social  reform,  we  should  also  realize  that  nothing 
short  of  a  frank  and  practical  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
justice  in  every  grade  of  our  industrial  system  will  produce  a 
final  and  adequate  solution  of  our  present  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
we  may  adopt  for  our  own  practical  guidance  the  ideal  set  forth 
by  William  Morris : — 

“Those  of  us  who  are  employers' of  labour,  how  can  we  bear  to  give 
any  man  less  money  than  he  can  decently  live  on,  less  leisure  than  his 
education  and  self-respect  demand  ?  Or  those  of  us  who  are  workmen, 
how  can  we  bear  to  fail  in  the  contract  we  have  undertaken,  or  to 
make  it  necessary  for  a  foreman  to  go  up  and  down  spying  out  our 
mean  tricks  and  evasions  ?  Or  we,  the  shopkeepers — can  we  endure 
to  lie  about  our  wares,  that  we  shuffle  off  our  losses  on  to  some  one 
else’s  shoulders  ?  Or  we,  the  public — how  can  we  bear  to  pay  a 
price  for  a  piece  of  goods  which  will  help  to  trouble  one  man,  to  ruin 
another,  and  starve  a  third  ?  Or,  still  more,  1  think,  how  can  we 
enjoy  something  which  has  been  a  pain  and  a  grief  for  the  maker  to 
make  ?  ”  * 

Fred.  B.  Mason. 


*  H(^  and  Ftartfor  Art,  p.  68. 
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The  Economics  op  a  Small  Village. — If  we  are  to  have  any 
complete  knowledge  of  the  economic  position  of  our  population,  it  is 
necessary  to  know,  not  only  the  wages  and  modes  of  living  of  the  great 
bodies  of  artisans  and  labourers  in  regular  employment,  but  also  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  those  who  have  irregular  work  or  none.  One 
of  the  greatest  services  Mr.  Bowntree  has  rendered  is  that  in  his  study 
of  York  the  whole  population  is  included,  and  there  are  no  residuals  to 
vitiate  the  integrity  of  the  conclusions  we  base  on  his  work ;  whereas, 
in  the  current  statistics  of  wages,  unemployment,  and  pauperism,  we 
have  no  certainty  that  there  are  not  large  numbers  who  escape' 
altogether  the  network  of  enumeration.  Mr.  Booth’s  and  Mr. 
Rowntrce’s  studies  have  been  quoted,  as  if  they  were  typical  of  the 
nation  at  large  ;  and  it  is  a  problem  that  urgently  needs  solution  to 
determine  how  far  this  is  justifiable.  We  need  similar  studies  of  other 
great  cities,  of  small  manufacturing  towns,  of  market  towns,  and  of 
rural  districts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  studies  will  be  undertaken 
by  those  who  can  command  the  money,  organization,  and  knowledge 
necessary  ;  but,  without  waiting  for  this,  it  is  possible  for  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  to  conduct  inquiries,  small  in  scale,  but 
complete  in  detail,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  especially  if  they 
live  in  a  self-contained  village  or  small  town.  The  following  is  a 
contribution  to  this  microscopic  study  ;  though  it  is  not  typical  of  any 
large  population,  it  is  very  suggestive,  supplies  examples  of  the 
working  out  of  great  economic  forces,  and  may  induce  others  to  make 
similar  inquiries. 

The  village  in  question  is  on  the  North  Hampshire  Downs,  and  is 
as  isolated  as  is  possible  for  a  place  within  sixty  miles  of  London.  Its 
communication  with  the  outside  world  is  mainly  by  a  road  over  nearly 
the  highest  down  in  the  south  of  England.  The  nearest  station  is  six 
miles  off,  over  this  precipitous  hill.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  its  population  has  declined  rapidly — ^from  about  300 
in  1861,  to  220  in  1871,  134  in  1881,92  in  1891,  and  95  in  1901. 
Till  recently  it  was  a  purely  agricultural  parish  ;  but  a  few  years  ago 
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it  was  sold  by  the  College  which  owned  the  land,  and  the  new  owner 
has  preserved  a  considerable  area  for  shooting.  Practically  all  the 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  this  one  man,  whose  business  is  in  London,  and 
who  frequently  comes  down  with  shooting  parties.  The  agricultural 
work  of  the  village  is  managed  by  him  through  a  bailiff,  and  he  is  the 
only  employer  in  the  parish.  No  one  is  ever  out  of  work  unless  he  is 
ill.  Sick  pay  is  half  the  usual  wages,  unless  the  man  is  in  a  club,  in 
which  case  his  club  pay  is  made  up  to  the  full  amount  of  his  wages. 
The  parish  doctor  attends  those  who  are  not  in  a  club  free,  and  extra 
nourishment  is  allowed  by  the  board  of  guardians  on  the  doctor's 
recommendation.  Cottages  are  rented  at  1«.  a  week,  and  allotments 
can  be  obtained  at  1«.  a  year.  The  annexed  table  (pp.  204,  20o)  shows 
the  annual  earnings  in  detail. 

The  table  accounts  for  72  persons.  The  remaining  23  are  at  the 
vicarage,  the  manor  house,  a  private  house  (occupied  by  two  ladies), 
the  village  shop,  and  the  school.  Fourteen  men  and  3  boys  are  in 
receipt  of  regular  weekly  wages ;  the  only  women  who  earn  weekly 
wages  are  the  postmistress,  the  bailiff’s  wife  (in  the  dairy),  the  game- 
keeper’s  daughter  (in  the  school),  "a  widow  (by  stone-picking),  and 
another  widow  (by  charing  and  washing).  There  are  36  children 
under  fifteen  and  not  earning.  One  widow  and  one  old  man  receive 
parish  relief  ;  the  latter  and  the  charwoman  receive  assistance  from  the 
Church  offertory. 

Each  family  is  given  by  the  employer  5  cwt.  of  coal,  two  rabbits, 
and  a  plum-pudding  at  Christmas,  and  a  blanket  by  the  tenant  of  the 
manor  house. 

The  prices  of  food  in  the  village  are  : — bread,  ll<i  a  gallon  ;  ^  bacon, 
9d.  a  lb. ;  butter,  1«.  3d.  (fresh),  1«.  (salt)  per  lb. ;  cheese,  9d.  and  ll(f. 
per  lb. ;  tea,  2s.  per  lb. ;  meat,  lOef.  per  lb.  The  prices  are  regarded 
as  unduly  high,  the  shop  having  a  monopoly.  The  nearest  public-house 
is  three  miles  off. 

The  ordinary  week’s  food  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a  man,  wife, 
and  five  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  work,  would  be : — 
4  gallons  of  bread,  3«.  8d. ;  2  lbs.  bacon,  1«.  6d. ;  3  lbs.  meat  (fresh), 
2s.  6d. ;  2  lbs.  butter,  2s.  6d. ;  1  lb.  cheese,  9<f. ;  3  lbs.  rice,  10^. ; 
^  lb.  tea,  1«. ;  sundries,  jam,  etc.,  2s.  Total,  14«.  9-^.  Vegetables 
(chiefly  potatoes  and  cabbage)  come  from  the  garden  and  allotment. 
This  leaves  practically  no  margin,  after  rent  is  paid,  till  the  boy  earns 
as  much  as  4«.  Clothes  and  all  extras  must  come  out  of  the  £8 
harvest  and  hay  money.  Potatoes  find  a  ready  sale  at  6<.  a  sack  ; 
most  families  sell  two  or  three  sacks  a  year.  Milk  is  frequently  scarce. 

>  I.e.  8  lbs. 
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When  there  is  enough,  skim  milk  is  cheap  ;  but  condensed  milk  is 
much  used. 

It  would  appear  from  the  table  that  all  the  families  which  have 
two  earners  can  be  well  nourished  and  pay  their  way  ;  but  when  all 
the  children  are  young  the  difficulties  must  be  considerable,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  saving  for  old  age.  But  for  the  liberal  provision 
described  above  for  illness,  half  the  families  would  be  in  great  trouble 
if  the  wage-earner  were  ill. 

The  above  data  make  it  possible  to;work  out  the  number  of  families 
which  would  fall  below  Mr.  Rowntree’s  definition  of  poverty  ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  worth  attempting  for  such  a  small  number. 

The  details  have  been  very  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  one 
of  the  ladies  at  the  vicarage,  who  has  spared  no  trouble  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

A.  L.  Bowley. 

Professor  Fuchs  on  Municipal  Housing. — We  cannot  learn  too 
much  about  the  bousing  question,  which  is  for  us  in  Great  Britain  at 
present  the  problem  of  problems.  And  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
providing  dwellings — still  all  too  deficient  in  number  and  perhaps 
scarcely  sufficient  in  quality — for  our  working  classes  by  various  means 
and  methods,  it  is  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to  learn  how  our 
activity  presents  itself  to  experts  elsewhere.  Professor  Fuchs  of 
Freiburg  may  claim  the  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  if  any  one  can. 
He  is  peculiarly  identified  with  the  housing  question.  To  his  energy 
and  judgment  it  was  due  that  the  Housing  Congress  at  Munich  a  few 
years  ago  proved  so  successful  and  suggestive.  In  a  series  of  articles 
which  he  has  contributed  to  a  new  periodical  dealing  exclusively  with 
this  subject,  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Wohnungsvoesen,  Professor  Fuchs 
passes  our  municipal  housing  work  in  review,  and  suggestively  com¬ 
pares  it  with  German.  This  branch  of  the  housing  question  is  his 
particular  speciality.  Considering  that — as  is  now  generally  admitted, 
in  his  opinion,  at  any  rate,  in  this  country — the  provision  of  sufficient 
and  healthy  bouses  for  the  working  classes  is  specifically  the  business 
of  municipal  bodies,  he  appears  a  little  disposed  to  disparage  the  self- 
help  work  to  be  carried  on,  wherever  necessary,  with  the  use  of  public 
money,  which  to  many  others  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  call  of  the  hour, 
and  which  I  have  done  what  has  lain  in  my  power  to  keep  before  the 
British  public,  while  in  Professor  Fuchs’  own  country  it  has  already 
yielded  very  excellent  results. 

However,  that  is  a  minor  point,  since  all  that  Professor  Fuchs  pro¬ 
poses  to  himself  in  these  articles  is  to  discuss  our  municipal  housing 
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work.  He  awards  to  our  manicipalities  the  palm  for  having  acted 
without  first  talking  a  great  deal,  whereas  the  German  municipalities 
have  immersed  themselves  so  deeply  in  talk  and  writing  that  they  have 
scarcely  yet  been  able  to  rise  to  the  point  of  action.  And  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  our  country  in  such 
places  as  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  provincial 
cities.  He  qualifies  his  praise  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  London  with 
its  “costly”  operations — which,  however,  have  not  placed  private 
bodies  like  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company  quite  so  much  out  of 
competition  as  he  appears  to  think.  He  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  what 
our  town  and  county  councils  have  achieved  in  the  way  of  better  com* 
munications,  by  tramway  and  otherwise,  the  development  of  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  true  mission  of  municipal  bodies  in  respect  of  this 
matter.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  to  our  municipal  authorities  to 
learn  that  he  finds  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  this  in  German  cities. 

He  also  allows  our  legislation  to  be  in  advance  of  the  German  in 
respect  of  overcrowding.  In  this  country  the  lodging  of  more  than 
two  adults  in  one  room  (two  children  under  twelve  counting  as  one 
adult)  is  held  to  constitute  overcrowding.  In  Germany  as  many  as 
four  persons  may  be  accommo<lated,  in  some  places  even  six.  But  he 
judges  us  backward  in  some  other  respects.  Snch  filthy  accumulations 
of  unhealthy  dwellings  as  we  have  in  our  “  slums,”  so  he  states,  are 
altogether  unknown  in  Germany,  except  in  the  worst  quarters  of  one 
or  two  great  seaport  towns.  And  some  of  our  new  dwellings,  very 
much  belauded,  would  be  unmercifully  condemned  in  Germany.  Such 
are  the  new  dwellings  in  Richmond,  about  which,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  their  cheapness,  a  good  deal  of  fuss  has  been  made  in  Germany. 
Professor  Fuchs  admits  that  they  are  cheap — apparently  as  cheap  as 
many  of  the  dwellings  newly  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  dear,  if  not  per  room,  at  any  rate  per  family.  But 
they  are  bad.  The  German  authorities  would  not  sanction  the  low 
pitch  of  their  rooms,  nor  the  narrowness  of  their  passages,  nor  yet  the 
small  amount  of  cubic  space  (down  to  10  cubic  metres)  allowed  per 
room  for  breathing.  Evidently  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  the 
proper  mean  between  extravagance  and  stinting.  Professor  F uchs  also 
thinks  that  our  municipal  bodies  have  been  less  successful  than  the 
German  in  the  matter  of  clearances  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  that  our 
London  County  Council,  more  in  particular,  has  shown  itself  altogether 
wasteful 

Such  criticisms  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  light  of,  as  if  they  were 
suggested  by  foreign  prejudice.  For  Professor  Fuchs  is  rather  pre¬ 
possessed  in  our  favour,  and  he  shows  himself  very  well  informed  upon 
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what  happens  in  this  country,  though,  indeed,  in  judging  publications 
on  the  question,  and  weighing  what  has  been  said  by  British  speakers, 
he  sometimes  appears  to  lose  the  right  sense  of  proportion.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  these  articles  that  the  work  of  our  Garden 
City  Association  has  already  provoked  to  emulation  in  Germany, 
though  the  writer  gives  no  particulars  of  the  pioneer  attempt,  which  in 
Germany  he  considers  hardly  well  placed.  Evidently  in  both  countries 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  our  authorities  as  well  as  those  in 
Germany  would  do  well  to  try  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  to  benefit 
by  their  combined  experience. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

The  Committee  on  Wage-Earning  Children. — The  third  annual 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Wage-earning  Children  is  a  record  of 
notable  achievement.  During  last  year  the  main  object  for  which  the 
Committee  was  called  together  in  1899  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  passing 
of  the  Employment  of  Children  Bill  into  law.  The  Act  came  into 
operation  on  January  1,  1904,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  legislative  measures  by  which  the  physical  well-being 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation  are  protected. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  for  these,  like  most  events 
leading  to  industrial  legislation,  form  an  instructive  chapter  in  the 
social  and  industrial  history  of  our  country. 

It  was  in  1897  that  the  late  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hogg,  after  completing  some 
investigations  on  behalf  of  the  Women’s  Industrial  Council,  drew 
public  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  London  children,  nominally 
attending  school  for  the  full  time,  were  employed  by  their  parents  and 
others  in  wage-earning  capacities.  Through  the  Committee  on  Wage- 
earning  Children,  which  was  then  formed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Hogg  was  able  to  approach  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  whose  directions  returns  from  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  were  collected,  showing  the  ages,  occupations,  and 
wages  or  payment  of  all  children  working  out  of  school  hours.  This 
return,^  which  drew  some  severe  strictures  from  Sir  John  Gorst, 
disclosed  that  at  least  150,000  children  under  14  years  of  age  were 
employed  in  wage-earning  capacities,  either  before  school,  during  the 
mid-day  interval,  or  at  night.  About  40,000  were  discovered  to  be 
working  more  than  20  hours  per  week,  and  in  over  3000  cases  the 
hours  recorded  exceeded  50  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  27^  hours  of 

'  Elementary  Education  (,ChUdren  Working  for  Wagu),  Commons  Paper, 
1899,  No.  205. 
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school  attendaace  !  The  remuneration  received  for  these  services  was 
entirely  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hours  worked,  or  the  expenditure 
of  physical  and  mental  energy  on  the  part  of  these  juvenile  workers. 

The  facts  disclosed  were  so  serious,  and  so  little  in  harmony  with 
modern  ideas,  and  seemed  to  offer  such  disquieting  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  problems  that  an  inter-departmental  inquiry  was  ordered  in 
February,  1900,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
appointed. 

This  committee,  which  made  its  report  in  January,  1901,  entirely 
confirmed  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  and  presented  to  Parliament 
recommendations  upon  which  the  present  Act  is  mainly  based. 
Working  upon  necessarily  incomplete  data,  the  committee  formed  the 
following  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  numbers  and  classes  of 
children  working  for  wages  or  profit  in  England  and  Wales  : — 


In  factories  and  workshops  as  half-timers  . .  . .  45,000 

Home  industrial  work  . 15,000 

Shops . 100,000 

Domestic  work  .  50,000 

Agriculture .  50,000 

Street  sellers .  25,000 

Miscellaneous  occupations . 15,000 


Total  ..  300,000 

The  committee  heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  municipal  authorities,  school  boards,  teachers,  factory 
inspectors,  and  school  attendance  officers.  A  number  of  employers 
of  labour  also  gave  evidence,  as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Wage¬ 
earning  children,  whose  honorary  secretary.  Miss  N.  Adler,  presented 
important  and  extensive  information  regarding  London  school  children. 

The  committee  became  convinced  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
these  children  arc  being  overworked,”  and  some  extreme  cases  are 
cited  in  the  Report  of  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  which  seem  almost 
incredible.  A  general  weekly  average  of  the  hours  worked  proved 
inadequate  to  explain  the  actual  situation,  since  large  numbers  are 
employed  on  one  day  of  the  week  (usually  Saturday)  for  hours  that 
can  only  be  regarded  as  excessive,  namely  from  13  to  17  hours. 

The  occupations  found  to  be  most  generally  injurious  to  the  children 
were  industrial  occupations,  such  as  box-making  and  artificial  flower¬ 
making,  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  children.  In  these,  both  hours 
and  conditions  of  labour  were  found  to  be  bad.  The  work  of  lather-boys 
in  barbers'  shops  is  characterized  as  physically  and  morally  injurious, 
while  street  selling,  although  less  physically  harmful,  seemed  on  other 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  2.  p 
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grounds  to  call  for  stringent  regulation.  ^  The  severest  work,  the 
longest  hours,  and  the  hardest  conditions,  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  children  employed  without  wages  in  doing  housework." 

Unfortunately  the  Employment  of  Children  Act  does  not  satisfy  the 
complete  ideal  of  its  promoters  ;  for  its  main  provisions,  by  which 
local  authorities  acquire  powers  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children,  both 
in  street  trading  and  in  other  forms  of  employment,  are  merely 
permissive,  governed  by  statutory  restrictions  affording  the  minimum 
of  protection.  These  clauses  enact  that  no  child  may  be  employed 
after  nine  at  night,  or  before  six  in  the  morning,  unless  the  hours  are 
varied  by  local  by-laws  ;  that  no  child  under  eleven  years  may  be 
employed  in  street  trading  ;  and  that  no  child  may  be  employed  in  any 
occupation  which  is  likely  to  cause  injury  to  its  health  or  education. 
The  employment  of  children  engaged  as  half-timers  in  any  additional 
occupation  is  also  prohibited. 

The  committee  made  a  strong  effort  to  ensure  the  compulsory 
prohibition  of  street  trading  by  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  was  introduced  by  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade.  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  substituted  for  pro¬ 
hibition,  a  sub-section  directing  local  authorities  to  have  special  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  employment  of  girls  under  sixteen 
in  streets  and  public  places. 

Under  the  permissive  clauses  the  local  authority  may  (1)  prohibit, 
regulate,  or  license  street  trading  by  persons  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen.  (2)  It  may  fix  any  age  up  to  fourteen,  below 
which  employment  of  any  sort  would  be  illegal.  (3)  It  may  determine 
the  hours  between  which  employment  should  not  be  allowed.  (4)  It 
may  fix  the  number  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  allowed.  (5)  It  may 
prohibit  absolutely,  or  permit  under  condition,  the  employment  of 
children  in  any  specified  occupation. 

Children  employed  in  any  place  of  public  entertainment  are  brought 
under  the  Act,  which  now  forbids  such  employment  under  the  age  of 
ten  years.  Special  powers  for  the  inspection  of  home  industries  are 
given,  and  “employment"  is  broadly  defined  as  “any  labour  exercised 
by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to 
the  child  or  to  any  other  person,"  thus  safeguarding,  to  some  extent, 
the  interest  of  children  working  for  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  authorities  who  will  administer  the  Act  are,  in  England  and 
Wales,  councils  of  municipal  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  the  councils  of  urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000,  and  elsewhere  the  county  councils.  Certain  variations 
render  the  Act  applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Wage-earning  children  has 
included  the  supply  to  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  of 
some  eight  thousand  copies  of  a  special  Report  explaining  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  measure,  and  containing  suggestions  as  to  the  form  of 
by-laws  required  to  secure  the  effective  protection  of  juvenile  workers. 
A  shorter  abstract  of  the  measure  was  distributed  in  view  of  the 
municipal  elections  in  November  for  the  information  of  candidates  and 
electors,  and  in  many  places  bad  a  marked  effect  in  impressing  the 
newly  elected  councils  with  the  important  duties  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Act.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  Report  that  the  Committee  has 
no  intention  of  resting  on  its  oars  until  the  force  of  public  opinion  has 
brought  about  the  general  adoption  of  the  Act,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
for  financial  support  **  so  that  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  children 
may  be  rendered  as  effective  and  successful  as  possible.” 

**  The  whole  work  of  the  year,  including  printing  and  postage,  cost 
in  money  only  £76  18s.  llcf.  ”!  Those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines  of  a  sentence  like  this  will  realize  that,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
burden  of  engineering  a  great  national  reform  has  fallen  heavily  upon 
the  devotion  and  solf-sacrifice  of  the  few,  which  should  properly  have 
been  shared  by  the  many.  Donations,  and  requests  for  literature, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  N.  Adler,  6,  Craven 
HiU,  W. 

Cathekine  Webb. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  London  Housing. — The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  taken  an  enlightened  and  far-reaching 
view  of  their  fiduciary  responsibilities  as  trustees  of  Church  property  in 
dealing  with  the  Walworth  estate,  which  has  now  fallen  into  their  hands, 
owing  to  the  expiration  of  a  lease  granted  a  century  ago  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  The  duty  of  the  Church  clearly  being  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  her  influence  on  the  side  of  housing  reform, 
it  is  questionable  whether  she  ought  ever  to  part  with  the  control,  even 
for  a  limited  period,  over  her  own  property ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
whether  unavoidable  or  not,  a  state  of  things  arose  in  regard  to  it  which 
has  been  nothing  abort  of  a  scandal  and  injury  to  the  Church.  The 
work  of  teaching  people,  through  her  clergy  and  various  agencies,  to  care 
for  and  provide  wholesome  dwellings  in  pure  and  pleasant  surroundings 
is  not  the  least  of  her  manifold  duties.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  the  Church  ought  herself  to  be  a 
model  property  owner.  In  the  past,  trustees  of  Church  property  have 
for  the  most  part  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  their  duty.  They  have 
restricted  themselves  too  much  to  the  question  of  pecuniary  profit  and 
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advantage,  and  have  acted  too  little  upon  the  principle  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  of  late  wisely  reversed  this 
policy.  For  the  last  hundred  years  the  administration  of  the  Walworth 
estate  has  been  in  private  hands,  and  a  result  of  the  stupendous  growth 
of  London  during  that  period  has  been  to  cover  that  estate  of  about 
twenty-two  acres  with  overcrowded  slums.  Of  these,  we  learn  from 
an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the 
Commissioners  have  determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  to  replace 
them — not  by  buildings  which  would  bring  in  a  large  revenue,  or  even 
by  huge  model  lodging  houses  which  would  tend  to  attract  people  of  a 
different  class  from  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  which, 
with  all  their  advantages,  cannot  be  made  homelike — but  chiefly  by 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages,  each  with  its  well-sheltered  porch  and 
small  open  space,  while  a  good  acre  of  land  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  recreation.  A  contract  has  been  concluded  for  the  first  50 
cottages,  and  for  8  cottage  flats,  containing  sixteen  suites  of  three 
rooms  and  a  washhouse  each,  and  2  three-storyed  tenement  houses. 
On  the  rest  of  the  property  will  be  built  34  five-room  and  87  four-room 
cottages,  96  cottage  flats,  489  three-room  and  87  two-room  tenements. 
In  all,  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about  eight  hundred 
families  in  2,447  rooms.  It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while  the 
Commissioners  have  decided  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  £250,000 
during  the  current  year  for  the  endowment  of  new  benefices  in 
populous  places  and  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  they  have  set 
apart  a  sum  almost  as  large  for  this  equally  good  work  in  Walworth. 
From  this  latter,  however,  they  only  expect  the  modest  annual  return 
of  something  like  4  per  cent.  There  are  to  be  no  public-houses  on  the 
new  estate,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years  they  have  done  away  with  two  hundred  licensed  houses 
on  property  of  theirs  without  paying  compensation. 

But  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  scheme  has  yet  to  be  referred  to. 
Many  other  good  plans  for  bettering  the  homes  of  the  poor  have 
failed  from  defects  of  practical  supervision  and  management.  Either 
the  tenants  of  the  model  buildings  have  been  of  a  different  class  than 
that  for  which  the  provision  was  made,  or  else  the  tenants,  through 
lack  of  proper  supervision,  have  been  suffered  to  lapse  into  their  old 
uncleanly  and  unwholesome  habits  of  life,  the  only  nexus  between 
them  and  their  landlords  being  the  agent  or  rent-collector,  whose  sole 
aim  was  to  get  as  much  from  the  tenant  and  to  do  as  little  for  him  as 
possible.  To  avoid  any  such  disappointing  results  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  secured  the  services  of  that  noble-minded  veteran 
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in  the  cause  of  housing  reform,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  of  her 
associates.  The  great  and  successful  work  they  have  carried  on  has 
been  based  upon  the  plan  of  improving  the  houses  and  their  occupants 
simultaneously.  Miss  Hill’s  corps  of  women  assistants  are  rent 
collectors,  but  they  are  also  much  more ;  they  are  the  guides, 
counsellers,  and  friends  of  the  tenants,  exercising  over  them  a 
benevolent  but  strict  and  careful  supervision,  particularly  in  matters  of 
health  and  morality,  and  acting  generally  as  friendly  mediators  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  By  this  means  they  have  done  a  great  work  in 
promoting  housing  and  social  reform,  and  in  preventing  its  frustration 
by  retrogressive  tendencies  which,  if  left  unchecked,  would  gradually 
destroy  its  good  effects. 

For  the  inception  of  this  great  and  far-reaching  scheme,  the  chief 
credit  is  due  to  Sir  A.  de  Bock  Porter,  C.B,,  secretary  and  financial 
adviser  of  the  commission.  We  hear  much  about  imperialism  nowa¬ 
days,  but  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  said,  there  is  no  question  more 
imperial  than  this  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  *’The  heart  of  the 
empire  is  Britain,  and  the  heart  of  Britain  is  London,  and  you  must 
not  allow  that  centre  and  source  of  empire  to  decay  or  be  poisoned  by 
want  of  vigilance  and  supervision  on  your  part.  .  .  .  We  say,  and 
rightly  say,  that  the  title  of  British  citizen  is  as  proud  as  the  title  of 
Roman  citizen,  which  carried  a  man  all  over  the  world  as  a  sort  of 
prince.  Say  that  your  citizens  should  be  housed  and  brought  up  as 
men.  With  that  responsibility  go  forth,  and  see  to  it  that  the  heirs 
and  pillars  of  the  empire  shall  not  be  reared,  shall  not  spend  their 
lives,  in  dens  and  in  habitations  which  sap  their  essential  strength.” 

Fred.  B.  Mason. 

A  New  Unemployed  Relief  Scheme. — It  may  certainly  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  problems  of  our  latter-day  civilization  that  each 
winter  brings  into  public  notice  the  existence  of  the  large  class  whom 
we  call  “  unemployed.”  This  term  should  be  distinctly  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  ’’unemployable.”  The  latter  class,  except  for  the 
most  casual  earnings,  are  practically  out  of  work  all  the  year  round, 
and,  while  overlooked  during  the  summer,  come  regularly  to  the  fore 
when  winter  is  upon  us,  and  the  cry  of  the  unemployed  is  heard  in  the 
land.  It  is  not  of  these  I  wish  to  speak,  but  of  the  large  class  of  the 
real  unemployed,  the  regular  workmen  who  find  themselves  in  distress 
during  the  winter  months,  more  from  slackness  of  trade  than  their  own 
want  of  thrift. 

Every  social  reformer  has  his  pet  theory  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  unemployed  class ;  but  these  numerous  remedial 
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schemes  have,  as  a  rule,  one  object — to  collect  funds  or  secure  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  many  for  the  few,  and  to  make  the  nation  responsible 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  a  particular  class,  rather 
than  to  allow  the  local  distress  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities. 
Hence  we  have  Mansion-House  Funds,  schemes  put  forward  by  eminent 
authorities,  and  last  winter  the  scandal  of  the  out-of-work  processions. 
All  these  remedies  are  an  appeal  to  the  whole  social  order  for  the 
beneht  of  one  class. 

The  details  of  another  scheme,  which  approximates  more  nearly  to 
the  old  English  idea  of  the  borough’s  responsibility  for  its  inhabitants, 
may  be  of  some  interest.  To  deal  with  the  local  distress  arising  from 
want  of  employment,  the  borough  of  Camberwell,  under  its  mayor,  put 
forward  and  got  into  working  order  the  following  system,  by  which 
they  proposed  to  alleviate  the  distress,  not  by  charity,  but  by  the  offer 
of  honest  work,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  The  details  were  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  borough  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  following  the 
boundaries  of  the  guardians*  relief  districts  ;  in  each  district  an  office 
was  established  at  which  application  for  work  might  be  made,  each 
office  having  its  own  committee,  drawn  from  the  borough  councillors, 
guardians,  and  responsible  local  persons,  with  an  honorary  secretary. 

(2)  Applications  were  limited  to  persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
borough  not  less  than  sis  months  ;  single  men,  unless  with  aged 
relatives  dependent  on  them,  drunkards,  and  persons  of  indifferent 
character  being  excluded. 

(3)  No  cases  were  dealt  with  unless  the  distress  was  due  to  lack  of 
employment,  chronic  cases  being  left  to  the  poor  law  and  the  ordinary 
charitable  agencies. 

(4)  The  help  given,  besides  employment,  was  such  as  would  render 
the  family  self-supporting,  but  no  back  rents  were  to  be  paid. 

When  an  application  had  been  received,  and  inquiries  made  {e.g.  from 
the  relieving  officer,  the  employer,  and  at  the  home),  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  district  committee,  whose  decision  was  forwarded  to  the 
central  committee.  This  central  committee,  held  under  the  mayor,  was 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  district  committee,  and  their 
decision  upon  the  case  was  final. 

Should  the  committee  consider  the  case  suitable  for  work,  the 
applicant  would,  in  his  turn,  receive  six  days'  employment  under  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  at  4«.  9d.  a  day,  the  work  being  extended  over 
two  weeks,  six  days  being  the  outside  amount  given.  Should  the 
case  be  unsuitable  for  employment,  it  was  either  definitely  refused,  left 
to  the  poor  law,  recommended  to  a  charitable  agency,  or  put  on  one 
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side  as  a  not-orgent  case.  The  aim  of  the  central  committee  was  to 
assist  the  genuine  workman,  who,  with  his  family,  was  in  distress 
through  the  depression  of  his  particular  trade. 

Under  this  scheme  over  eleven  hundred  applications  were  received, 
and  at  once  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  so  large  a  number 
arose.  Borough  employment,  like  other  work,  is  limited,  and  special 
relief  works  are  condemned  as  bad  in  theory  and  worse  in  their 
practical  results.  Though  it  was  at  first  hoped  that  each  applicant 
would  receive  work  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  and  then  wait  during 
a  short  interval  for  his  next  turn,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  scheme 
must  be  altered.  The  number  made  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
receive  more  than  the  two  turns  at  work  ;  but  it  was  judged  wisest  to 
divide  the  two  turns,  and  to  give  all  the  applicants  their  first  turn 
before  any  one  was  given  a  second  turn. 

This  modification  was  not  without  its  objections,  for  the  men 
were  in  distress  while  waiting  for  their  second  turn  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  seemed  the  only  equable  way  of  dividing  limited  work, 
which  could  only  employ  140  a  week,  among  so  large  a  number  of 
applicants. 

In  the  district  in  which  the  writer  was  secretary,  the  distress  was 
partially  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  soup-kitchen  in  connexion  with 
the  office  for  those  who  were  waiting  employment ;  and  this  free  meal, 
given  carefully  by  ticket  on  three  days  a  week,  proved  a  great  benefit 
to  the  unemployed,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  them.  The  charity 
of  the  local  tradesmen,  and  the  kind  gift  by  one  firm  of  all  the  meat 
required,  call  for  special  mention. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  writer’s  district,  among  the  two  hundred 
applications  which  passed  through  her  hands,  proved  that  the  reproach 
of  ^  casual  unskilled  labour,”  so  often  thrown  at  the  unemployed,  was 
practically  without  foundation.  No  less  than  thirty-two  trades  were 
recorded,  perhaps  the  most  uncommon  being  those  of  a  well-borer, 
a  glass-blower,  and  a  sail-maker,  and  only  twelve  applicants  were 
casual  unskilled  labourers.  Of  these  two  hundred,  105  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  work,  the  remainder  being  ineligible  on  account  of  their 
character,  occupation,  children’s  earnings,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  more 
permanent  help  was  given.  Thus  B.,  whose  furniture,  on  the  hire 
system,  was  about  to  be  seized  through  failure  to  pay  the  last  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  £10  due,  after  regular  payments  for  four  years,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  C.O.S.,  and  through  them  the  debt  was  discharged. 
The  necessary  sum  for  a  pedlar’s  licence  was  received  for  S.  from  the 
magistrate  at  a  neighbouring  police  court,  and  the  licence  obtained  for 
him.  A  situation  for  another  applicant  and  his  wife  was  obtained  with 
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a  private  emplojer  in  Bucks.  Two  men  were  sent  to  Osea  Island  for 
a  month’s  work  under  the  Mansion  House  scheme. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  applications  was  their  extreme 
accuracy,  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  his  help  from 
the  poor  law,  dates  of  employment,  etc.  Only  one  case  was  refused 
for  incorrect  statements,  in  which  the  applicant  had  invented  two 
children,  with  much  circumstantial  detail. 

£.  M.  COWLARD. 

Social  Evenings  in  the  Cocntrt. — The  dullness  of  life  in 
country  places  is  only  too  evident  to  all  observers.  It  powerfully 
helps  other  causes  to  send  our  young  people  to  the  towns  in  search  of 
the  brightness,  movement,  and  social  charm  of  the  streets.  Yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  a  young  man  or  woman  should 
not  as  readily  find  rational  amusement  in  a  country  village  of  five 
hundred  as  in  the  nearest  town  of  five  thousand  people.  For  outdoor 
games  it  is  easier  to  obtain  the  necessary  piece  of  ground  in  the  village 
than  in  the  town.  And  if  the  players  are  less  carefully  selected,  so 
much  the  easier  and  more  enjoyable  is  it  for  the  ordinary  person, 
representing  of  course  the  great  majority,  to  join  in  a  game. 

But,  when  we  consider  what  opportunities  for  social  relaxation  are 
within  the  reach  of  dwellers  in  the  country,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  rare.  In  rural  districts  the  hours  of  toil  are  still  long, 
if  not  severe.  Farmers  and  labourers  are  consequently  debarred  by 
want  of  time,  as  well  as  by  distance,  from  much  social  intercourse. 
Absence  from  the  society  of  their  equals,  instead  of  making  the  heart 
grow  fonder,  causes  a  feeling  of  estrangement  and  suspicion.  Hence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  persuading  our  farmers  to  co-operate  in  any 
movement  for  their  common  good.  For  some  reason  not  yet  discovered 
it  is  harder  to  induce  British  farmers  than  their  foreign  rivals  to  work 
together  for  a  common  end.  Yet  if  there  is  any  one  lesson  strongly 
enforced  by  daily  experience  in  every  farm  homestead,  it  is  that  progress 
and  well-being  can  only  be  secured  by  mutual  effort  through  association. 
Everything,  therefore,  should  be  welcomed  which  helps  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  social  isolation,  and  open  the  way  for  people  to  mingle 
with  their  neighbours  freely  and  without  constraint. 

As  during  the  last  two  winters  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  very  successful  effort  to  provide  social  and 
rational  enjoyment  in  a  place  which  would  otherwise  be  exceptionally 
dull  even  for  the  country,  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  give  a  short 
account  of  our  proceedings.  Their  value,  if  any,  in  affording  possible 
suggestions  to  others  will  arise  from  their  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with 
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which  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any  country 
place. 

Our  people  are  all  of  the  agricultural  class,  less  than  three  hundred 
in  number,  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  Our  place  of  meeting  was 
the  village  school,  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  means  of  blinds 
on  the  windows,  one  or  two  curtains,  and  two  good  open  fires.  We 
met  once  a  week  at  6  p.m.,  and  dispersed  at  9.30,  all  classes  and  both 
sexes  being  invited  to  turn  in  between  these  hours  at  their  convenience. 
On  bad,  wot  nights  we  never  had  fewer  than  fifteen  present,  while  our 
record  number  was  sixty,  and  the  average  forty.  A  charge  of  \d.  was 
made  for  admission,  and  the  same  for  refreshments — a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  with  a  piece  of  cake  or  bread  and  butter.  The  refreshments 
were  provided  free  of  expense  by  farmers*  wives,  in  turn.  From  the 
proceeds  we  bought,  of  the  village  carpenter,  a  splendid  “  ping-pong  ” 
table  for  20s.  This  was  placed  on  the  school  desks  for  play,  and  at 
other  times  laid  up  against  the  wall,  thus  economizing  both  space  and 
expense.  We  were  also  prepared  to  use  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
newspapers  and  games ;  but  as  these  were  supplied  in  sufficient 
number  by  friends  there  was  no  tieed  to  do  so,  and  the  funds  were 
given  to  another  object.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of  our 
school  lending  library,  we  had  the  Graphic,  Field,  Queen,  Lady's 
Realm,  Farm  and  Home,  and  several  provincial  papers.  The  games, 
in  addition  to  ping-pong,  were  chess,  draughts,  spoof,  dominoes,  and 
cards.  Our  next  investment  will  be  in  a  bagatelle  board — a  thing 
greatly  desired. 

For  the  first  two  hours  we  confined  ourselves  to  readiug  and  games. 
At  8  o’clock  refreshments,  and  then  songs,  recitations,  short  plays, 
with  an  occasional  paper  or  short  lecture  of  ten  minutes  on  such 
subjects  as  ^  First  Help  in  case  of  Accident,”  the  hygiene  of  food, 
housing,  nursing,  etc.  Something  was  done  also  to  introduce  the 
aims  and  methods  of  agricultural  cooperation. 

As  far  as  possible  we  considered  it  expedient  that  everything  should 
be  done  by  the  people  for  themselves,  avoiding  every  appearance  of 
patronage.  It  was  also  desirable  to  abandon,  for  the  time,  all  ulterior 
motives,  however  commendable,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  aim  of 
spending  a  happy,  unclouded  evening.  If  we  succeeded  in  this,  other 
things  would  follow  of  their  own  accord  as  the  light  the  day.  And 
such  evenings  we  did  undoubtedly  spend.  Not  only  were  they  happy 
for  the  time,  but  they  cast  their  spell  both  before  and  after  over  the 
whole  of  two  winters.  No  one  present  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  simple  joyousness  of  all.  Those  who  had  every  comfort  and 
amusement  at  their  command  in  their  own  homes  found  a  rarer 
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happiness  in  partaking  of  the  simple  mirth  of  their  less^favoured 
neighbours. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  comfort  now  to  remember  that  in  our  mirth 
we  did  not  quite  forget  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  For  when  we  came 
to  wind  up  accounts  it  was  found  that  we  had  a  substantial  balance  in 
band,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  who  had  contributed  to  it  this 
was  devoted  to  purchasing  appliances  for  the  sick  and  bed-ridden — such 
as  bed-rests,  water-pillows,  etc.  These  are  now  lent  out  as  required, 
and  they  are  so  often  required,  and  found  to  be  such  a  boon,  that  we 
constantly  wonder  how  we  could,  have  lived  so  long  and  been  so 
inattentive  to  the  wants  of  our  poor  neighbours  as  to  be  without  such 
aids  for  a  single  week. 

Charles  Chidlow. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  letter  from  the  Finance  and  Commerce  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  published  as  Views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
Question  of  Preferential  Tariffs  (Cd.  1931,  fol.,  49  pp.,  is  signed 
“  Curzon,  T.  Raleigh,  E.  F.  G.  Law,  E.  R.  Elies,  A.  T.  Arundel,  and 
Denzil  Ibbetson,”  and  is  accompanied  by  a  minute  by  Sir  Edward  Law 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Edward  Law’s  minute  begins  with  an  interesting  attempt  to 
define,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  fair  trade  : — 

“  Fair  trade,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  system  of  reciprocity  which,  I 
take  it,  means  in  practice  being  prepared  to  put  a  sufficiently  high 
duty  on  some  or  all  of  the  imports  from  another  country  with  which 
trading  transactions  are  large,  to  check  or  eveu  stop  certain  of  such 
imports  unless  that  country  makes  some  concessions  in  tariff  rates  on 
those  articles  of  export  the  trade  in  which  is  threatened  by  the  duties 
they  have  imposed  or  intend  imposing.  Fair  trade  requires  keen 
bargaining  in  commercial  treaties,  and  that  such  keen  bargaining  may 
be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  negotiator  should  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  conditions  affecting  trade  in  each  individual 
article  which  he  has  to  consider,  alike  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  and  those  of  the  country  with  which  he  is  nego¬ 
tiating.  As  an  instance,  I  may  point  out  that  whilst  in  negotiating 
with  Russia  it  might  be  practical  politics  to  press  for  a  reduction  in 
duties  on  Birmingham  goods,  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  a  reduction 
on  Manchester  shirtings  or  prints.  The  amount  of  capital  sunk  in 
cotton  mills  in  Russia  is  so  large  that  any  serious  competition  with 
their  trade  would  produce  a  widespread  industrial,  and  probably 
financial,  crisis  which  she  could  not  afford  to  risk.” 

The  detailed  information  thus  required  is  not.  Sir  Edward  Law 
thinks,  at  present  available.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  it  ever  will 
be,  at  any  rate,  in  such  an  obvious  form  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind,  say,  of  Manchester,  in  the  example  quoted. 

The  total  annual  value  of  Indian  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  about  £55,000,000,  while 
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the  imports  from  these  countries  only  amount  to  about  £17,000,000. 
Much  of  the  55  millions  is  made  up  of  raw  materials,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  by  the  foreign  countries  on 
this  portion  would  be  opposed  by  powerful  interests.  China  is  tied  up 
by  treaties  ;  Germany,  Sir  Edward  Law  thinks,  would  not  venture  to 
attempt  much  ;  the  United  States  would  fear  to  hurt  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  if  the  import  duty  on  Indian  hides  were  raised. 
France  would  be  willing  to  come  to  terms  ;  Japan  is  doubtful ;  Belgium 
might  damage  the  export  of  wheat,  but  could  be  retaliated  against 
with  great  effect.  Nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  Austria,  Russia,  or 
Holland,  and  Italy  would  be  afraid  to  declare  a  tariff  war. 

A  system  of  mutually  favourable  discrimination  as  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India  might  favourably  affect  the  present 
exportation  of  about  £4,500,000  worth  of  Indian  products  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  exportation  to  India  of  perhaps  £10,000,000 
worth  of  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Indian  trade  with 
British  colonies  and  possessions  would  not  be  much  increased  by 
mutual  preferences. 

All  this  sounds  like  praise — somewhat  faint,  indeed,  but  real — of 
the  preferential  scheme,  but  it  is  qualified  by  much  use  of  the  word 
“  probably,"  and  many  reservations  to  the  effect  that  the  information 
available  is  insufficient,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  Sir  Edward  Law 
expressly  arrives  is,  **  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  Indian  interests  to 
leave  matters  as  they  are,  than  to  embark  on  a  new  fiscal  policy,  unless, 
indeed,  by  its  adoption  very  great  advantages  could  be  obtained  by 
preferential  discrimination  in  favour  of  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  colonies  and  possessions. ...  In  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  exports  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raw  material  and  produce,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  materially 
important  advantages  could  be  offered  to  us  under  a  system  of  prefer¬ 
ential  tariffs  in  our  favour  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  empire." 

Moreover,  Sir  Edward  signs  the  Government  letter,  which  is  much 
more  unfavourable  to  the  preferential  scheme  than  his  minute.  The 
letter  begins  by  pointing  out  bow  very  little  the  trade  of  India  is  at 
present  hampered  by  protective  duties.  Her  own  tariff,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  a  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  is  not  protective  in  intention, 
and  has  little  actual  protective  effect  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  the  duty,  the  existence  of  an  equivalent  excise  duty  in  the  use  of 
the  largest  article  of  import,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  other 
imports  consist  of  articles  not  produced  at  all  in  India.  Of  her  exports, 
£38,000,000  worth>-nearly  half  the  whole — are  admitted  into  the 
consuming  markets  free  of  all  duty,  and  of  the  remainder  a  considerable 
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proportion  is  subject  only  to  moderate  duties,  or  duties  of  a  non-pro- 
tective  and  non*differential  character,  as  in  the  case  of  tea  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  **  This  remarkable  and  gratifying  result  is 
directly  due  to  two  causes,  viz.  (1)  the  favourable  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  (2)  in  far  greater  degree,  to  the  nature  of  the 
bulk  of  our  exports,  which  consist  in  great  measure  of  raw  materials 
which  are  an  object  of  importance,  if  not  of  necessity,  to  the  countries 
importing  them.  The  great  advantage  which  our  trade  thus  obtains 
seems  likely  to  endure  so  long  as  the  causes  creating  it  continue  to 
operate.” 

In  a  scheme  of  ”  inter-imperial  preferential  tarifis  ”  India  might  be 
included  on  various  terms,  and  as  to  what  terms  were  proposed,  the 
Indian  Government,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  professes  to  have  ”  no 
information  at  all.”  India  might,  of  course,  be  treated  like  a  self- 
governing  colony,  and  her  Government  consequently  alhwed  to  levy 
protective  duties  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 
But  the  Indian  Government  do  not  think  this  at  all  likely.  It  expects 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being  adopted,  she  would  be  asked  to 
keep  her  duties  on  British  and  colonial  goods  as  low  as  at  present,  or 
even  lower,  and  to  charge  foreign  goods  about  one-third  more.  Out  of 
this  the  British  manufacturers  would  make  something.  “  But  as 
regards  India,  the  balance  of  advantage  is  distinctly  adverse.  In  the 
first  place,  we  might  be  forced  to  shape  our  policy,  not  in  accordance 
with  our  own  needs,  but  according  to  the  interests  and  demands  of 
other  constituents  of  the  empire.  Secondly,  wc  should  lose  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  that  we  receive  at  present  from  British  and  colonial 
imports,  being  left  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  enhanced  duties  on  foreign 
goods.  As  the  latter  are  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  as  great  in 
value  as  the  former,  it  might  prove  difficult  to  secure,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  the  maintenance  of  our  present  revenue  from  customs. . .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  the  preferential  advantage  which  we  might  hope  to 
receive  is  neither  large  nor  assured.  If  duties  are  not  to  be  imposed 
on  raw  materials  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  India  can  receive 
no  advantage  in  the  home  market  for  these.  In  the  case  of  tea,  India 
and  Ceylon  already  divide  between  them  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  6d. 
a  pound  might  not  improbably  stimulate  consumption,  and  would  so  far 
benefit  this  country,  but  for  preferential  treatment  as  such  there  is  very 
little  room.  In  Uie  case  of  wheat  there  is  ample  room  ;  but  the  supply 
from  India,  though  increasing,  is  still  uncertain ;  any  advantage  that 
might  be  given  would  be  shared,  not  merely  with  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  but  also  with  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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itself ;  and,  moreover,  it  seems  inevitable  that  any  duty  that  may  be 
imposed  on  this  article,  and  therefore  any  preference  to  India,  must  be 
of  relatively  small  amount.  In  the  case  of  rice,  India  already  supplies 
two-thirds  of  the  demand  in  the  home  market.  The  only  considerable 
articles  of  consumption  that  remain  are  coffee  and  tobacco.  Of  the 
former,  our  total  exports  to  all  countries  amount  to  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  foreign  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion — exceeding  £200,000  worth  per  annum — finds  a  profitable 
market  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  relatively  heavy  duty  levied  in 
that  country.” 

As  to  British  exports  to  India,  the  writers  think  a  preference  of  one- 
fourth,  calculated  on  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  would  be  no  great  boon 
to  British  manufacturers,  and  that  if  the  rate  of  the  duty  or  of  the 
preference  were  considerable,  it  would  tend  to  embroil  India  with 
foreign  countries.  They  suggest  as  to  this  that  their  colleague.  Sir 
Edward  Law,  has  rather  underrated  the  probability  of  retaliation. 
The  exports  from  India  for  the  most  part  compete  successfully  in 
foreign  markets  by  reason  of  their  cheapness  rather  than  of  their 
quality  or  kind.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  ”  India  is  a  debtor 
country.  Her  net  obligations  are  approximately  16  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  The  only  means  consistent  with  national  solvency  of 
discharging  this  obligation  lies  in  the  preservation  of  an  equivalent 
excess  of  exports  over  imports.  ...  If,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
safeguards  which  we  possess,  we  should  unhappily  be  drawn  into  tariff 
wars  with  powerful  countries,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  whichever 
way  the  ultimate  victory  might  incline,  our  export  trade  would  for  the 
time  being  be  injuriously  affected.  Such  a  result  would  be  fraught 
with  the  gravest  consequences.” 

The  last  five  paragraphs  of  the  letter  are  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  an  alternative  policy.  The  writers  think  that  Indian  exports  might 
be  able  to  secure  more  favourable  treatment  if  the  Government  of  India 
were  not  understood  to  be  pledged  in  advance  to  accord  equal  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  imports  of  all  countries  alike,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
penalize  imports  from  India  or  not. 

The  Reports  by  His  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  on  Bounties 
other  than  those  on  Shipping  and  Navigation  (Cd,  1946,  8vo,  110  pp., 
6/i.)  show  that  such  bounties  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  It 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  bounties  and 
relief  from  taxes.  A  foreign  inquirer  might  very  well  put  down  our 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  subsidy  from  the  Exchequer  as  a  sort  of 
bounty,  in  which  case  Great  Britain  would  come  at  the  head  of  bounty¬ 
giving  countries. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  volume  entitled  Foreign  Import  DtUies  (Cd. 
1735,  8vo,  476  pp.,  1«.  lid.)  'consists  of  a  statement  of  the  rates  of 
import  duties  levied  upon  British  produce  and  manufactures  by  the 
United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  all  European  countries.  It  does  not 
contain  the  new  tariffs  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Switzerland,  as  they  are  not  yet  in  operation,  but  reminds  readers  that 
the  new  German,  Russian,  and  Austro-Hungarian  tariff's  have  already 
been  published  in  a  separate  form  (Cd.  1479,  1525,  and  1672).  The 
book  is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  detail,  and  the  only  feature  which  is  plain 
to  a  casual  observer  is  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  ad  valorem 
duties  in  the  system  of  the  United  States — a  feature  which  probably 
in  part  explains  the  alleged  excess  of  United  States  exports. 

In  the  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Government  and  from  H.M. 
Representatives  abroad  on  Legislative  Measures  respecting  Gambling 
in  “  Option  ”  and  “  Future  ”  Contracts  as  regards  Foodstuffs  (Cd. 
1756,  fol.,  52  pp.,  54d.),  perhaps  the  brightest  spot  is  the  letter  from 
Bulgaria.  Mr.  F.  Elliot,  in  reply  to  the  circular  asking  whether  any 
legislation  has  been  ailopted  or  proposed  in  Bulgaria  with  regard  to 
gambling  in  **  futures  ”  in  food-stuff's,  writes,  “  I  have  the  honour  to 
state  that  I  am  informed  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  that,  the 
practice  being  virtually  unknown  in  Bulgaria,  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  has  never  been  directed  to  it.”  So  we  can  learn  nothing 
from  Bulgaria  on  this  momentous  subject.  “  The  difficulty  which  the 
Belgian  Government  experienced  in  devising  legislation  on  this  subject 
was  to  distinguish  between  bond  fide  transactions  and  gambling,”  and 
“it  was  feared  that  legislation  intended  to  prevent  the  latter  would 
intolerably  hamper  legitimate  business.”  This  is  the  position  of  most 
Governments,  and  while  the  blue-book  is  full  of  proposed  legislation, 
the  only  legislation  of  any  importance  actually  in  force  is  that  of 
Germany.  As  to  whether  this  has  produced  good  or  evil  results,  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  for  an  impartial  observer  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  (^for  1902)  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  section  28  of  the  Companies  {^Winding  up)  Act,  1890  (House  of 
Commons  Paper,  1904,  No.  291,  fol.,  44  pp.,  5^.),  is  not  such  sensa¬ 
tional  reading  as  some  of  its  predecessors  before  the  Companies  Act, 
1900,  and  before  the  increased  taxation  and  borrowing  for  the  war  and 
increased  military  and  naval  expenditure  in  time  of  peace  made  the 
middle  classes  a  less  succulent  prey  to  the  fraudulent  company  pro¬ 
moter.  It  seems  to  show  that  the  greatest  scandals  of  the  future  are 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  formation  of  prospectus-less  companies,  which 
are  able  to  evade  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  last  Companies  Act. 
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Instead  of  receiving  prospectuses  by  post,  the  credulous  investor  of 
the  future  is  likely  to  be  called  on  by  insinuating  gentlemen,  who  will 
receive  his  subscription  to  a  small  company  with  excellent  prospects, 
which  is  being  brought  out  privately. 

The  paper  entitled  Advertisements  {^Foreign  Countries)  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  323,  fol.,  40  pp.,  4^.)  is  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Boyce 
**of  the  laws,  i(  any,  in  force  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States:  (1)  for 
regulating  or  restricting  the  exhibition  of  posters,  bills,  and  other 
public  advertisements  ;  and  (2)  for  the  taxation  of  such  advertisements.” 
It  shows  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  backward  of  the  more 
important  countries  in  regard  to  the  restraint  of  the  disfigurement  of 
town  and  country  by  a  degrading  competition  in  bideousness  and 
mendacity.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  the  return  how  far  the 
stringent  regulations  of  many  countries  are  intended  to  preserve  the 
human  eye  from  affront ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
they  have  that  effect.  Moreover,  regulations  with  an  expressly 
ssthetic  purpose  are  common  enough  in  parts  of  the  world  widely 
different  in  character  and  situation.  Prussia  has  possessed,  since  1902, 
a  ”  law  against  the  disfigurement  of  particularly  beautiful  landscapes,” 
which  authorises  the  police  to  **  forbid  tor  the  prevention  of  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  particularly  picturesque  neighbourhoods  ail  advertisement 
hoardings  and  other  sheets  and  representations  which  deface  the 
landscape  outside  urban  districts.”  Italy  authorizes  her  municipalities 
to  object  to  a  boarding  if  it  is  so  big  or  so  near  public  buildings  or 
ancient  monuments  as  to  be  inartistic  or  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings.  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  useful  local 
regulations.  Chicago  has,  among  others,  the  following  drastic 
ordinance :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
locate,  erect,  build,  construct,  keep,  or  maintain  any  sign-board,  bill¬ 
board,  advertising-board,  or  bill-poster,  exceeding  in  dimensions  the 
height  of  three  feet  and  length  of  four  feet,  upon  any  lot,  parcel,  or 
piece  of  ground  within  four  hundred  feet  of  any  public  park  or 
boulevard  within  the  corporate  limits  of  this  city.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  public  opinion  will  soon  rise  at  least 
to  the  scsthetic  level  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chicago,  and  that  the  next 
generation  may  not  grow  up  under  the  impression  that  liver-pills  and 
lung-tonic  advertisement-boards  are  the  chief  product  of  British 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

The  Fourth  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  proceedings  under  the 
Conciliation  (  Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896  (Cd.  1846, 8vo.,  121  pp.,  6</.), 
comprises  the  two  years  July,  1901,  to  June,  1903.  In  this  period  41 
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cases  were  dealt  with,  a  declioe  of  five  compared  with  1899-1901.  In 
all,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  154  cases  have  been  before  the  Board. 
Of  these  99  have  been  settled  under  the  Act,  and  14  by  negotiation 
between  the  parties.  In  the  other  40  cases,  either  the  Board  refused 
to  act,  or  failed  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


VoL.  XIV.— No.  2. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  INTEREST  (1884-1899):  A 
Supplement  to  Capital  and  InUrett.  By  Eugene  v.  BChm- 
Bawebk.  Translated  by  William  A.  Scott,  Ph.D.  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Siegmund  Feilbogen.  [xlii.,  161  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
4».  6<2.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1903.] 

Students  of  the  first  edition  of  Bobm-Bawerk’s  Ge$chichte  und 
Kritik  der  Capitalzint  Theorien  (of  which  Professor  Smart  published 
an  English  translation  in  1890)  will  welcome  this  translation  of  the 
appendix  to  the  second  German  edition  (1900),  in  which  Bohm- 
Bawerk  reviews  the  literature  on  interest  from  the  date  to  which  the 
first  edition  bad  brought  the  subject.  The  authors  of  the  present 
translation  scarcely  exaggerate  the  share  which  Bohm-Bawerk  has 
himself  had  in  the  development  of  this  literature  when  they  declare 
that,  “  whatever  may  be  the  final  verdict  of  science  regarding  the  agio 
theory,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  splendid  example  of  criticism  and 
analysis  which  is  contained  in  Bohm-Bawerk’s  work  has  raised  theo¬ 
retical  discussion  to  a  higher  level,  and  has  been  a  constant  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  investigation  in  this  field.” 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  brilliant  Austrian 
economist  has  restricted  the  problem  of  interest  to  such  very  narrow 
and  abstract  dimensions  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  whose 
interests  are  less  “  severely  scientific  ”  to  breathe  quite  freely  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  logical  abstraction  in  which  the  professor  moves 
so  easily  and  so  firmly.  Within  the  limits  of  the  problem,  as  marked 
out  by  himself,  Buhm-Bawerk  has  certainly  shown  himself  a  master 
of  dialectic,  and  succeeds  in  producing  the  appearance  of  confusion, 
if  not  positive  rout,  in  the  ranks  of  rival  theorists.  The  aim  of  ”  the 
theory  of  interest  ”  is  “  to  find  an  explanation  so  appropriate  to  both 
groups  of  causes — the  productive  technical  facts  and  the  psychological 
facts  connected  with  the  postponement  of  gratification, — that  not  only 
every  part  of  the  explanation  will  be  in  itself  incontestable  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  facts  and  of  logic,  but  that  both  halves  of  the 
explanation  will  constitute  a  whole,  logically  and  formally  faultless  ” 
(p.  143).  It  is  claimed — and  indeed  with  justice — that  the  youngest 
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member  in  the  series  of  the  different  theories  which  are  rivals  in  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  this  goal,”  viz.  “  the  agio  theory  ” — the 
theory,  that  is,  which  explains  interest  by  a  difference  in  value  between 
present  and  future  goods — “has  at  least  aimed  to  keep  clearly  and 
conscionsly  before  onr  eyes  the  goal  to  be  attained,  namely  a  coherent 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  interest  derived  from  a  compre¬ 
hensive  consideration  of  all  the  final  causes  which  have  an  influence 
upon  it”  (p.  145).  The  author  does  not  regard  the  discussion  as 
closed  ;  but  be  does  think  that  the  closer  the  results  of  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  and  criticism  have  drawn  the  lines  upon  which  the  paths 
leading  to  the  goal  must  be  sought  and  laid  out,  the  more  careful  in 
the  future  will  be  the  search  and  investigation  within  this  region  ” 

(P.  147). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  result  of  “  the  critical  develop¬ 
ment  of  doctrine”  has  been,  according  to  our  author,  to  rule  out  “the 
exploitation  theory.”  “  The  exploitation  theory  is  vanquished  ” — not 
only  in  its  original  form  as  “  the  official  doctrine  of  contemporary 
socialism,”  based  upon  an  “  abandoned  ”  theory  of  value,  but  in  its 
“  vulgar-bkomomiscben  ”  form,  which  retains  the  essence  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  theory  while  it  discards  the  particular  theory  of  value  with 
which  it  has  been  connected  by  Marx  and  his  followers.  Bbhm- 
Bawerk  excuses  himself  from  a  criticism  of  “this  very  peculiar 
development  ”  of  the  exploitation  theory,  on  the  somewhat  inadequate 
ground  that  it  has  so  far  appeared  in  the  form  of  “  occasional  state¬ 
ments  ”  which  have  “  presented  themselves  hitherto  only  as  simple 
expressions  of  opinion  ”  or  as  confessions  of  faith,  for  which  “  a  con¬ 
nected,  theoretical  foundation  has  neither  been  given  nor  attempted.”  I 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  observation,  at  any  rate  so  far  I 

as  it  concerns  Dietzel  and  Lexis,  to  whom  Buhm-Bawerk  alone  refers 
by  name  ;  and  we  may  further  agree  that  “  the  relations  of  power 
bronght  about  by  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  capital  ”  do 
not  explain  the  phenomenon  of  interest  as'  such.  The  truth  is  that, 
while  Bohm-Bawerk  is  considering  interest  as  a  logical  idea,  the 
theorists  whom  he  so  summarily  puts  out  of  court  are  regarding  it 
more  as  an  “  historical  category  :  ”  they  are  not  so  much  investigating 
the  raison  d'dre  of  the  phenomenon  as  its  particular  mode  of  action 
under  actual  conditions — under  conditions,  that  is,  of  the  private 
ownership  of  capital, — an  altogether  different  question. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that,  though  Bohm-Bawerk  deci¬ 
sively  rejects  the  idea  of  exploitation  as  on  “  explanation  ”  of  interest,  1 

he  recognizes,  in  his  Positive  Theory  of  Capital^  that  the  principle  of 
the  advantage  of  “  present  ”  over  “  future  goods  ”  has  an  application 
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unfavourable  to  the  labourer  who  has  to  **  buj  his  present  goods  from 
those  who  have  them  ...  by  selling  his  labour."  **  It  is  undeniable," 
he  says,  "  that,  in  this  exchange  of  present  commodities  against  future, 
the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  the  poor  with 
exploitation  of  monopolists  : "  aud  though  he  thinks  that  the  nn> 
favourable  position  of  the  labourer  is  as  a  rule  corrected  by  the  active 
competition  of  capitalists,  he  also  admits  that  competition  between 
labourers  and  capitalists  is  so  far  from  perfect  that  its  **  frictional  dis¬ 
turbances  are  innumerable,"  and  **  at  no  moment,  and  in  no  branch  of 
production,  are  they  entirely  absent."  It  might  be  said,  therefore,  of 
Bohm-Bawerk,  what  he  himself  says  of  Loria,  that  **  in  this  author's 
opinion  the  fact  of  exploitation  has  an  important  element  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  interest,  at  least  in  its  present  form  and  extent."  It  is 
often  supposed  that  modem  theory  has  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the 
Socialist  theory  of  value,  but  also,  and  /or  that  reason,  to  the  whole 
case  for  collectivist  reform.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
it  may  be  said  that  the  completer  theory  has  not  only  not  proved  fatal 
to  the  element  .'of  truth  in  Marx’s  theory  of  value,  but  has  only 
refurbished  the  weapons  of  the  Socialists’  armoury ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  has  always  been  a  considerable  body  of  Socialist 
doctrine  which  goes  back,  not  to  Marx,  but  to  Jevons  (more  recently 
to  Bohm-Bawerk  himself),  and  has  found  no  difficulty  in  citing  the 
latest  economic  scripture  for  its  purpose. 

Whether  Buhm-Bawerk’s  doctrine  of  interest  has  succeeded  in 
educing  order  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  theories  is  a  question 
on  which  opinions  will  for  a  long  time  differ ;  but  his  work  will  always 
be  memorable  for  its  brilliant  dialectic,  as  also  for  his  resolute  determi¬ 
nation  to  concentrate  discussion  on  the  precise  thing  to  be  explained. 
To  English  readers,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Bohm- 
Bawerk’s  method  is  his  attempt  to  show  that  Marshall’s  theory  of 
interest  really  contains  two  explanations  which,  so  far  from  being 
"  co-operative,"  are  mutually  contradictory.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may 
be  inclined  to  understand,  if  not  to  sympathize  with,  the  disposition 
of  Professor  Marshall  (which  appears  to  cause  so  much  distress  to  his 
Austrian  confrhre),  **  to  lay  very  little  stress  upon  mere  differences,  or 
imperfections  in  the  method  of  expressing  a  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  ...  to  regard  very  important  differences  as  mere  variations  in 
the  form  of  expression  " — but  non  nobis  tantas  componere  lites. 

The  translator’s  preface  contains  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
additions,  other  than  the  appendix  (which  is  here  translated),  contained 
in  the  second  edition  of  Bohm-Bawerk’s  Gesekickte  und  Kritik  der 
Capitalzins  Theorien.  These  are  the  author’s  preface  (which  consists 
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chiefly  of  a  defence  of  his  method  against  the  strictures  of  Marshall 
and  Walker),  a  new  chapter  on  John  Rae,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
chapter  on  Karl  Marx.  The  development  of  the  critical  portion  of 
the  section  on  Marx,  occasioned  by  the  publication  (in  1894)  of  the 
third  volume  of  Da$  OapUal,  together  with  a  criticism  of  the  attempts 
to  rehabilitate  the  **  venerable  '*  theory  of  surplus  value,  are  already 
known  to  English  readers  in  Miss  Macdonald’s  translation,  entitled 
Karl  Marx  and  the  Close  of  his  System,  One  curious  effect  of  Bohm> 
Bawerk’s  speculations  on  interest  has  been  the  disinterment  of  John 
Rae,  a  Scotch  Canadian,  to  whose  work,  entitled  Statement  of  some 
New  Principles  on  the  Subject  of  Political  Economy,  especially  the 
Fallacies  of  the  System  of  Free  Trade,  and  some  other  Doctrines 
maintained  in  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  Mr.  C.  W.  Mixter  drew 
attention,  in  an  article  entitled,  A  Forerunner  of  Bohm-Bawerk,” 
and  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  The  trans¬ 
lators  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  neglected  economist  (to 
whom  Mill  had  referred  in  terms  of  high  commendation),  together 
with  Bobm-Bawerk’s  appreciation  and  criticism.  Professor  Seligman, 
in  bis  interesting  series  of  articles  On  some  Neglected  British  Econo¬ 
mists,”  in  the  Economic  Journal,  has  also  shown  how  Longfleld  (Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  Dublin)  had,  in  the  year  1833,  explained 
the  **  productivity  ’’  theory  of  interest  in  the  terms  of  the  ”  agio  ” 
theory — **  all  of  which,”  as  Professor  Seligman  remarks  {Econ.  Joum., 
Dec.,  1903,  p.  528),  ”  impels  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  far  less 
difference  between  the  brilliant  Austrian  economist  and  his  English 
predecessors  than  is  commonly  imagined.”  This  seems  a  just  con¬ 
clusion  ;  though  Bobm-Bawerk  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  the 
central  prominence  which  be  has  given  in  the  theory  of  interest  to  the 
influence  which  time  exerts  upon  the  estimation  of  needs  and  goods, 
of  the  logical  precision  with  which  he  has  developed  this  conception, 
and  of  the  thorough-going  manner  in  which  he  has  tried  to  show  how 
that  influence  co-operates  with  certain  facts  connected  with  the 
technique  of  production  to  determine  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  work  of  the  translators  is  excellently  done  ;  but  the  printer 
seems  to  have  substituted  **  casual  ”  for  causal  ”  on  p.  132. 

SiDNET  Ball. 

THEORIES  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1776- 

1848.  By  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [2nd  Edition.  422  pp. 

King.  London,  1903.] 

A  second  edition  of  this  work  is  particularly  acceptable  at  the 
present  juncture,  as  it  has  now  become  clear  that  economics  has 
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entered  upon  a  new  phase  since  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  in  a  position  to  criticize  the  economic  reasoning 
of  half  a  century  ago.  The  book  is  almost  unchanged  since  its  first 
appearance,  except  for  two  additional  sections  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

The  different  subjects  are  taken  in  order,  viz.  wealth,  production, 
labour,  capital,  land,  distribution.  In  each  case  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  traced,  and  the  process  by  which  it  became  a  technical  term 
in  political  economy  ;  then  the  views  of  the  various  economic  writers 
of  this  country  are  carefully  examined,  beginning  with  Adam  Smith 
or  his  immediate  forerunners,  and  ending  with  John  Stuart  Mill 
The  last  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  these  conclusions,  to  which 
is  added  a  sketch  of  the  modern  economic  position,  and  its  relation  to 
current  politics.  The  book  requires  careful  study,  otherwise  it  will 
be  found  confusing.  The  reader  must  also  be  well  versed  iu  the 
subject  before  he  can  follow  Dr.  Cannan’s  examination  of  terms ; 
moreover,  he  should  refer  to  the  authors  criticized,  in  order  to  grasp 
their  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  their  critic.  It  will  be  found  helpful 
to  read  the  summary  in  ch.  ix.  first,  in  order  to  start  with  some  unity 
of  idea.  After  this,  the  reader  can  more  easily  master  the  detailed 
criticism,  even  where  he  is  inclined  to  differ  from  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  more  destructive  than  constructive, 
as  it  b  intended  to  clear  the  way ;  that  is,  to  estimate  the  work  done 
between  the  years  1776  and  1848,  before  attempting  to  bring  out  the 
present  position  of  economic  science  in  its  relation  to  practical  questions. 
After  trying,  with  the  author,  to  disentangle  some  of  the  conflicting 
statements  of  successive  writers,  one  result  obtained  is  that  the  reader 
would  hesitate  before  inconsiderately  adding  to  the  mass  of  economic 
literature  I  So  much  of  it  has  proved  useless  or  even  hurtful  to  clear 
thought  and  to  wise  action.  Yet  Dr.  Cannan’s  view  is  upon  the  whole 
a  sanguine  one.  His  general  conclusion  is  that  though  these  past 
economists  were  often  logically  unsound  and  scientifically  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  yet  their  theories — even  where  defective — proved  useful  in 
solving  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  those  concerning  Corn  Laws, 
the  old  Poor  Law,  and  paper  currency.  Our  task  to-day,  therefore, 
is  not  to  follow  on  their  lines,  but  to  apply  the  economic  principles, 
which  we  have  learnt  from  them  and  since  their  time,  to  each  case 
that  shall  arise — content  not  to  foresee  future  social  conditions,  but  to 
work  in  the  direction  which  will  make  the  future  **  better  thau  the 
present,”  without  any  pre-concoivod  theory  of  how  we  wish  that  to  be. 
Thus  the  work  falls  into  two  parts — criticism  of  the  past,  and  outlook 
into  the  future ;  of  these,  the  former  part  coustitutes  almost  the  whole 
lx>ok,  while  the  latter  is  merely  given  in  a  suggestive  outline. 
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In  examining  the  old  economic  terms,  Dr.  Cannan  insists  upon 
accuracy  of  definition,  and  shows  also  the  inconsistency  and  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  many  prevalent  ideas.  For  instance,  in  the  definition  of 
wealth,  he  points  out  that,  if  it  is  limited  to  things  with  exchange 
value,  a  commnnistic  society  conld  not  be  said  to  have  wealth  at  all ; 
and  that,  if  it  is  also  restricted  to  material  objects  (as  by  Adam  Smith), 
services  are  excluded.  Again,  he  urges  clearness  in  estimating  the 
^  wealth  of  nations  ”  by  their  capital  or  by  their  income.  From  that 
he  passes  on  to  production  (as  now  an  established  division  of  political 
economy).  Here,  Adam  Smith  promises  a  fairly  complete  treatment, 
which  he  fails  to  carry  out,  when  he  becomes  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
discussion  of  division  of  labour ;  while  his  successors  merely  evolve 
the  idea  of  three  agents  of  production,  without  explaining  any  under¬ 
lying  causes.  After  this,  the  subject  of  capital  introduces  us  to 
serious  errors.  There  is  hopeless  confusion  as  to  how  capital  can  be 
saved  and  yet  consumed ;  also  about  the  difference  between  inter¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  produce  ;  and  in  the  classification  of  capital  into 
fixed  and  circulating.  In  this  last  case,  it  may  be  thought  that  Dr. 
Cannan  attacks  a  useful  classification  unnecessarily ;  for,  however 
awkward  in  words,  it  is  one  that  can  be  made  perfectly  intelligible. 
But  this  is  a  small  point ;  the  main  fact  is — that  capital  was  made  to 
usurp  an  undue  place  in  economics,  since,  however  great,  it  is  merely 
an  aid  to  labour.  This  error  was  doubtless  due  to  the  condition  of 
industry  at  that  time  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  theories  about 
land  in  relation  to  population.  The  author  traces  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  Malthus  and  of  Ricardo,  showing  how  the 
**  pseudo-scientific  **  law  of  diminishing  return  was  gradually  evolved 
by  West  and  others ;  then  how  Carey  tried  to  check  its  gloomy 
tendencies,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Malthus  “  neglected  entirely 
the  increment  of  labour  supplied  by  the  increment  of  population.” 
The  subject  of  distribution  has  fallen  into  greater  confusion  and  vague¬ 
ness.  Here  Dr.  Cannan  gives  separate  chapters  to  pseudo-distribution, 
and  to  distribution  proper,  showing  how  the  former  occupied  writers 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  latter.  The  subject  of  profits — 
then  as  now — is  full  of  misunderstanding.  Much  absurd  reasoning 
followed  McCulloch's  statement  that  ‘‘the  profits  of  stock  are  only 
another  name  for  the  wages  of  accumulated  labour.”  Senior  attempted 
to  explain  them  as  the  **  reward  of  abstinence  ;  ”  and  much  unnecessary 
difficulty  was  caused  by  confounding  wages  of  superintendence  with 
interest  on  capital.  Dr.  Cannan  does  not  succeed  in  extricating  the 
two,  but  this  is  doubtless  because  his  purpose  b  to  investigate  former 
statements,  rather  than  to  present  the  subject  itself. 
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In  naming  tbe  varions  authors,  he  is  most  soTere  in  tone  with 
J.  S.  Mill ;  while  he  often  discovers  truths  uttered  by  obscurer  writers, 
such  as  Lauderdale.  He  says  that  Adam  Smith's  errors  come  usually 
from  **  reasoning  too  hastily  from  the  individual  to  the  community  ; " 
or  from  mixing  up  “  proportion  and  absolute  magnitude."  Ricardo's 
explanation  of  rent  may  be  thought  to  have  received  too  unfavourable 
a  treatment,  though  this  is  too  long  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  this  criticism  is  given  hastily  or  with 
disrespect.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  research,  and  a  separate  estimate 
of  each  author  (especially  of  Adam  Smith)  would  be  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  book,  as  we  are  sure  that  they  would  be  well*balanced 
and  therefore  enlightening. 

In  summing  up  the  result  of  this  inquiry.  Dr.  Cannan  does  explain 
tbe  attitude  taken  by  these  writers  towards  current  questions,  showing 
how  they  must  be  studied  in  an  historical  spirit. 

He  then  passes  on  to  the  two  new  sections  of  tbe  book,  which  are 
full  of  suggestion,  but  which,  being  only  in  outline,  leave  much  inde> 
terminate.  He  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  modern  economics,  tbe 
chief  of  which  are — the  conception  of  utility  and  of  quasi>rent ;  the 
subordination  of  capital,  and  a  simpler  explanation  of  interest  and 
earnings.  Then  he  shows  how  these  can  be  made  useful  in  application 
to  present  questions.  Among  these,  that  of  Protection  and  Free-Trade 
is  dismissed  briefly,  and  with  too  great  confidence,  while  the  others 
are  merely  traced,  leaving,  of  course,  much  to  add.  Yet  the  conclusion 
(as  indicated  above)  is  suggestive ;  and  tbe  whole  book  eminently 
stimulating. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  TARIFF.  By  A.  C.  Pioou,  MJl., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  [106  pp.  12mo.,  Is.  net. 
Johnson.  London,  1903.3 

From  the  voluminous  literature  which  the  fiscal  controversy  has 
produced,  the  little  book  before  us  stands  out  as  a  serious  attempt, 
made  by  an  academic  economist,  to  treat,  within  manageable  limits, 
the  problems  at  issue.  No  candid  reader  of  Mr.  Pigou's  brochure  will 
question  the  conspicuous  ability  with  which  his  argument  is  conducted, 
or  dispute  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  compresses  into  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  a  remarkable  quantity  of  subtle  ingenious 
criticism.  Tbe  young  Cambridge  economist  displays,  as  those  acquainted 
with  his  previous  writing  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  no  ordinary 
capacity  for  grasping  firmly  and  for  presenting  lucidly  the  refined 
technicalities  of  those  later  developments  of  abstract  reasoning  to  tbe 
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introdaction  and  elaboration  of  which  the  recent  study  of  mathematical 
economics  has  largely  oontribnted.  He  entertains  a  respect,  which  is 
almost  filial,  for  the  utterances  of  Professor  Marshall ;  and  although, 
with  due  reverence  to  the  doyen  of  English  economists,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  those  utterances  dispose  with  such  finality  as 
Mr.  Pigou  thinks  of  the  nice  problems  they  raise,  the  respect  shown 
by  him  does  credit  both  to  master  and  disciple.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  easy  for  a  writer  less  able  or  less  informed  to  compress  into  so 
few  pages  such  an  amount  of  pertinent  criticism.  If  the  expression 
may  be  forgiven,  Mr.  Pigou  certainly  does  bis  utmost  to  **  riddle  '* 
with  artillery  both  heavy  and  light  the  ofiensive  and  defensive  armour 
of  tariff  reformers,  whether  moderate  or  extreme.  He  avows  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  attack  an  intention  to  deal  with  at  least  **  two  cries 
and  four  problems.**  He  devotes,  however,  a  disproportionate  share 
of  bis  notice  to  the  less  important  of  those  problems ;  and  Mr. 

Chamberlain*s  proposals,  which  he  admits  stand  on  the  higher  level  of 
**  imperial  **  as  compared  with  **  national  **  policy,  are  relegated  to  the 
background  rather  than  placed  in  the  forefront  of  his  discussion.  In 
this  arrangement  of  bis  material  I  venture  to  think  that  he  is  wrong. 

It  is  impossible  to  allow  that  Mr.  Pigou  is  other  than  a  determined 
partisan.  I  imagine  that  he  himself  would  court,  rather  than  disown, 
this  description  ;  for. his  pamphlet  has  that  air  of  robust  confidence  in  ^ 

the  immediate  and  complete  triumph  of  bis  cause  which  marks  the  eager 
combatant  rather  than  the  cool  detached  impartial  judge.  Tet  we 
must  recognize  that  it  is  not  bis  intention  to  be  otherwise  than 
scrupulously  fair  to  his  opponents.  Unfortunately  the  conditions  of 
the  controversy  have  hitherto  hardly  admitted  of  the  practice  of  that 
equitable  dealing  which  should  be  the  ideal  of  controversialists.  And 
Mr.  Pigou  does  not  attain  any  greater  success  than  that  shown  by 
some  veteran  politicians,  tied  by  training  and  temper  to  a  former  creed,  j 

in  concealing  his  inner  persuasion  that  even  the  more  intelligent  j 

advocates  of  tariff  reform  are  guilty  of  an  obliquity  of  mental  vision 
which  prevents  them  from  discerning  the  truisms  of  pure  economics,  j 

and  that  their  arguments  cannot  fail  to  be  vitiated  by  the  persistent  j 

taint  communicated  by  the  vulgar  extravagant  absurdities  advanced  by  | 

uninstmcted  critics  of  the  dogmatic  gospel  of  free  trade.  The  note  of  | 

intellectual  arrogance,  which  has  characterized  not  a  few  recent  i 

speeches  and  articles,  is  not  wholly  absent  from  the  pages  of  the  little 
book  before  tu.  It  may  be  kept  in  check  in  some  portions  of  the  j 

argument,  but  in  others  it  forces  its  way  through  the  restraining  bonds. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  evident  what  is  the  precise  meaning  which  should  | 

be  attached  to  the  title  Mr.  Pigou  has  selected.  He  does  not  explain  1 
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the  reasons  for  his  choice,  unless  they  are  revealed  in  the  heading  of 
his  first  chapter  **  Two  Cries  and  Four  Problems.’*  I  may  therefore 
be  forgiven  for  hazarding  the  conjecture  that  he,  like  others  who  could 
be  named,  may  possibly  discover  the  **  riddle  of  the  tarifiT,**  not  in  the 
fine  balance  of  a  number  of  difiScult  considerations,  political  and 
economic,  which  must  be  brought  into  account  before  a  fair  verdict 
can  be  given  on  the  comprehensive  scheme  for  imperial  consolidation 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  rather  iu  the  significant  circum¬ 
stance,  which  obviously  causes  perplexity  and  occasions  pain  to  many 
“  convinced  free  traders,”  that  the  new  proposals  should  be  advanced 
and  maintained  with  such  courage  and  certainty  of  conviction  by  a 
shrewd  practical  statesman,  conversant  with  large  affairs,  and  not 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  visionary  projects  of  problematic  reform  ;  that 
they  should  elicit  a  remarkable  amount  of  determined  enthusiasm  from 
different  sections  of  the  British  public,  and  among  these  from  not  the 
least  hardheaded  of  business  experts  and  public  officials ;  and  that  a 
respectable  minority,  if  it  be  indeed  a  minority,  of  professional 
economists  should  not  only,  in  opposition  to  their  colleagnes,  plead  for 
a  full  patient  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy, 
but,  in  not  a  few  instances,  should  deliberately  lend  it  their  favouring 
countenance,  and  even  their  active  resolute  support.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  unfair  either  to  many  distinguished  economists,  or  to  not  a 
few  prominent  politicians,  when  I  say  that  this  is  the  puzzle  which 
astonishes  and  bewilders  them.  This  b  the  ** riddle  of  the  tariff” 
which  in  their  opinion  needs  unravelling.  They  think  apparently  that 
free  trade  requires  only  to  be  pbinly  stated  to  be  finally  recognbed, 
not  merely  as  the  best  universal  policy  for  the  trade  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  could  it  only  be  realized  in  practice,  but  also  as  the  policy 
fraught  with  an  undoubted  maximum  of  advantage  to  our  own  country 
in  every  situation  which  can  be  conceived  as  likely  to  be  presented.  It 
b  perhaps  no  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Pigou  himself  to  suggest  that 
he  produces  the  impression  that  it  is  with  some  such  presupposition 
that  he  addresses  himself  to  the  dbcussion  of  the  proposab  investigated 
in  this  little  book. 

It  b  true  that  in  some  parts  of  hb  pamphlet  Mr.  Pigou  shows  signs 
of  an  effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  narrow  view,  but  the  effort 
b  not  maintained.  On  the  question  of  tariff  bargaining,  for  instance, 
as  on  that  of  dumping,  he  can  conceive  that  instances  might  arbe 
where  a  **  departure  ”  from  the  siaiut  quo  would  become  advisable  or 
even  necessary.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  the  case  for  such  a 
departure  “  has  not  as  yet  been  made  out,”  and  he  eagerly  insbts  that 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  **  old  and  well-tried  ”  maxim  of  **  taxation  for 
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revenue  alone  ”  ^  becomes  of  almost  irresistible  strength,*’  when  the 
anticipation  of  the  possible  dangers  of  protection,  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
is  added  to  the  recognition  of  the  present  smallness  of  the  injury  which 
can  be  definitely  shown  to  have  resulted  from  **  damping.”  He  does 
not,  it  appears,  attach  much  importance  to  the  new  strength  and  the 
novel  tactics  of  those  trusts,  which  in  the  modern  world  of  business  are 
encroaching  on  the  sphere  where,  in  the  days  when  free  importation  was 
adopted  as  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  individual  competition  was 
still  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  appears  to  commit  a  fault  which  has  been 
recurring  throughout  this  controversy.  At  the  same  time,  he  argues 
that  the  resulting  benefit  to  be  fairly  anticipated  from  the  modifications 
actually  suggested  in  our  present  fiscal  policy  will  necessarily  be  so 
small  as  not  to  be  worth  running  risks  to  secure,  and  nevertheless  he 
contends  that  any  departure,  however  inconsiderable,  from  free  trade 
will  involve  a  complete  reversal  of  our  fiscal  system,  and  bring  in  their 
worst  form  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  may  be  shown  to  attach 
to  extreme  protection.  In  short,  as  a  skilful  advocate  anxious  to 
confirm  a  prejudiced  jury  in  their  presuppositions,  he  seeks  to  paint  his 
opponents*  case  in  the  darkest  colours  which  it  can  be  made  to  assume, 
and  he  jumps  lightly  across  the  gaps  which  a  searching  scrutiny  will 
reveal  in  his  own  pleading.  Perhaps  he  is  well-advised  in  this 
procedure,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  wholly  consbtent. 
His  action  is  but  a  fresh  example  of  the  misleading  associations  of  the 
terms  usually  employed  throughout  the  present  discussion.  For  who 
can  doubt,  when  he  sits  down  in  a  cool  moment  to  refiect,  that  the 
epithet  **  free  ”  carries  with  it  a  covert  connotation,  rarely  brought  by 
supporters  of  ”  free  trade  ’*  into  the  testing  light  of  actual  present  fact, 
and  that  to  ”  to  protect  **  is  generally  treated  as  being  necessarily  an 
artificial  interference  with  a  natural  order  of  afiairs. 

Mr.  Pigou,  however,  is  too  competent  and  informed  an  economist  not 
to  recognize  the  misapprehension  which  may  be  caused  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  terms  without  inquiry  into  their  real  significance  or 
applicability.  He  allows,  for  example,  that  partial  protective  taxes 
may  yield  a  contribution  to  the  exchequer,  and  that,  to  some  extent, 
every  import  duty  protects  ;  and  he  does  not  share  the  confidence  with 
which  bolder  politicians  assert  that  the  exercise  of  some  protective 
infiuence  is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  any  revenue.  But 
here,  again,  he  fails  to  mention  this  reasonable  attitude  ;  and  he  hardly 
seems  to  have  fairly  grasped  the  full  bearing  of  the  fundamental 
objection  raised  to  free  trade — that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  fiscal  policy,  as 
in  that  of  general  Laitsez  faire^  of  which  indeed  it  is  one  example,  gaps 
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may  be  discovered  in  the  theoretical  haaie  of  the  argument,  which  may 
serve  to  disturb  naturally  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  the  practical 
stmctnre  raised  upon  it.  He  allows  indeed  that  in  foreign  trade  the 
interests  of  the  future  may  conceivably  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  present,  and  that  on  this  ground  protection  to  ^  infant  industries  " 
has  been  justified.  But  he  argues  that,  so  far  as  England  at  the 
present  day  is  concerned,  this  plea  is  of  academic  interest,  and  that,  if 
particular  industries  are  injured  by  sales  below  total  cost,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  net  gain  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  the  provisions  of  factory  legis¬ 
lation.  1  cannot  feel  the  certainty  which  Mr.  Pigou  has  attained  on 
this  particular  point.  For  the  reason  why  an  **  infant  industry  **  needs 
protection  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  an  **  infant  *'  as  because  it 
suffers  from  an  **  infant’s  ”  disabilities.  It  is  exposed  to  certain  tempo¬ 
rary  disadvantages  which  it  cannot  overcome  without  assistance ;  and, 
those  disadvantages  surmounted,  its  mature  strength  will  produce  a 
balance  of  benefit  for  the  community  at  large  which  ex  hypothen  would 
be  forfeited  were  it  allowed  to  die  prematurely.  The  disadvantages,  it 
should  be  noted,  may  be  called  **  natural  ”  or  be  styled  ^  artificial  *' 
without  seriously  affecting  the  argument.  But,  by  parity  of  reason¬ 
ing,  an  old-established  industry  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  temporary 
disadvantage  arising  from  an  artificial  or  even  from  a  natural  source, 
which  opportune  assistance  might  enable  it  to  overcome  with  benefit 
to  the  community  ;  and,  for  lack  of  such  timely  aid,  it  may  disappear 
and  occasion  loss.  Such  a  possibility,  we  may  think,  is  now  no  matter 
of  mere  academic  importance  to  England,  faced  as  she  is  by  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  foreign  nations,  which  have  built  up  manufactures  of  their 
own  :  and  we  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Pigou,  who  holds  the  comforting 
but  disabling  belief  that  wisdom  consists  in  waiting  patiently  until 
clear  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  definite  injury  wrought  by  this  cause, 
and  this  cause  alone,  to  some  particular  industry.  I  doubt  whether,  in 
view  of  the  plurality  of  causes  and  the  intermixture  of  effects,  which 
the  affairs  of  business  life  present,  such  unmistakable  evidence  could 
be  in  any  case  forthcoming.  It  would  probably  be  otherwise  explained 
by  arguers  of  even  less  cunning  than  Mr.  Pigou.  We  may  believe 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that  for  defensive  purpose  we 
should  adopt  a  general  policy  of  moderate  protection.  In  its  offensive 
potency  we  may  not  ourselves  feel  any  great  confidence,  but  may  hold 
that  it  would  suffice  for  the  objects  for  which  we  should  desire  its 
introduction. 

A  robust  belief  in  the  **  harmonies  **  of  free  trade  lies  in  reality  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr.  Pigou’s  main  arguments.  ‘‘Industry  would,”  be 
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remarks,  for  example,  **  be  diverted  from  its  natural  course,*’  by  protec¬ 
tion.  Capital  and  labour,”  he  observes  similarly,  may  be  ”  presumed, 
in  a  country  where  enterprise  is  free,”  to  ”  gravitate  towards  different 
occupations  in  such  relative  quantities  as  to  yield,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  a  greater  amount  of  desired  commodities  than  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  any  other  arrangement”  (p.  21).  He  meets  the  argument 
that  ”  fresh  capital  ”  may  be  attracted  to  a  country  by  protection  with 
the  contention  that  **  protection  is  economically  injurious  to  a  country,” 
and  he  supports  this  contention  by  the  large  though  hardly  convincing 
assertion  that  it  is  **  impossible  to  confute  this  general  reasoning  by 
adducing  instances  of  individual  migration.”  And  he  hazards  the 
opinion  that  ”  capital  withdrawn  from  investment  abroad  would 
almost  certainly  be  reinvested  in  England ;  for,  after  all,  the  people 
who  sell  securities  are  individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  take  to  treating  capital  as  income  merely  because  it  is 
repaid  to  them  as  capital  ”  (p.  26).  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  last 
assertion  he  may  not  have  been  betrayed  unknowingly  into  a  slippery 
venture  on  the  treacherous  ground  which  conceals  the  difference  between 
consequences  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  results  to  the 
riches  of  individuals.  This  was  a  favourite  field  for  discussion  with 
the  older  economists,  but  it  has  been  obscured  in  recent  debates. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  passages  quoted,  as  in  other  portions  of 
his  reasoning,  his  argument  really  proceeds  on  the  belief  that,  by 
"letting  alone,”  the  individual  trader,  pursuing  his  own  immediate 
interest,  will  necessarily  be  prompted  and  guided  to  the  promotion  of 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  virtually  makes 
more  than  once  the  assumption,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  largo 
and  insecure,  that  what  is  natural  will  be  realized  by  "  administrative 
nihilism,”  and  that  what  is  "  natural  ”  will  also  be  what  is  "  best.” 
He  certainly  hardly  takes  any  explicit  account  of  the  friction  hinder¬ 
ing,  in  the  actual  world  in  which  we  live,  the  operation  of  the  forces 
assumed  rightly  to  be  present  in  "  pure  theory.”  But  the  assumption 
has  been  subjected  to  serious  question  by  academic  economists,  and 
"friction”  is  a  force  which  practical  politicians  are  compelled  to 
recognize  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations. 

Mr.  Pigou,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  included  among  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  a  manifesto,  from  economic  professors  and  teachers,  which 
condemned  by  anticipation  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals.  And  in  the 
present  work  he  betrays  some  symptoms  of  the  precipitancy  which  was 
a  characteristic  of  that  document.  For  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  first  draft  of  his  manuscript  was  in  the  printers’  hands  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  pamphlet  and  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
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Cbamberlaio.  Whether  it  might  have  been  more  conducive  to  the 
exertion  of  the  influence  which  the  signatories  of  that  manifesto  pre¬ 
sumably  hoped  to  exercise  over  the  opinions  of  the  open-minded,  that 
they  should  have  been  scrupulously  careful  to  wait  till  the  whole  case 
was  submitted  before  they  pronounced  a  final  judgment  upon  its  merits, 
we  may  feel  a  doubt.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  they,  and  Mr. 
Pigon  among  their  nnmber,  conveyed  an  impression  of  an  authoritative 
collective  pronouncement  on  nice  points  of  economic  theory,  upon 
which  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  signatories,  taken  singly,  would  have 
expressed  their  views  with  far  more  diffidence.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  they  exalted  the  economic  considerations  involved  at  the  expense 
of  the  political ;  and  yet,  in  the  decision  of  these  latter  problems,  their 
authority  was  necessarily  no  greater  than  that  of  the  statesman  with 
whose  policy  they  placed  themselves  in  collision.  Mr.  Pigou,  it  is 
true,  in  this  little  book  disclaims  with  modesty  ary  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  “  practical  knowledge  needed  for  forming  an  adequate 
judgment  ’*  npon  the  **  political  question."  But  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  his  practice  is  hardly  in  accord  with  his  profession.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  plain  assertion,  which  subsequent  events  have  scarcely 
justified,  that  **  we  had  far  better  advise  Canada  to  refrain  from  grant¬ 
ing  us  well-intentioned  but  comparatively  insignificant  privileges  than 
involve  ourselves  in  tariff  disputes  with  foreign  Powers."  His  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  political  question  may  be  **  brief,"  but  it  is  the  reverse 
of  "  guarded,"  and  the  conciliatory  disposition  recently  shown  by 
Germany  might  be  treated  rather  as  a  corroboration  of  the  political 
discernment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  of  the  unwisdom  of  bis  policy. 
Nor,  again,  when  Mr.  Pigou  allows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  **  speaks  as 
an  expert"  on  the  probability  that  the  **new  policy  will  promote 
imperial  solidarity,"  is  his  admission  more  than  momentary.  For  he 
proceeds  without  hesitation  to  work  up  to  the  final  conclusion  that  to 
**  many  "  the  **  political  argument "  against  mutual  preference  seems  to 
be  **  still  stronger  "  than  the  economic,  and  "  by  itself  to  make  impera¬ 
tive  the  rejection”  of  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary’s  scheme.”  Among 
their  number  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Pigou  reckons  himself.  His 
adherence  to  these  views  is  certainly  not  "  guarded,"  if  the  previous 
concession  he  has  made  was  "  brief." 

But,  after  all,  my  chief  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pigou  does  not  arise  from 
his  inability  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  declarations  on  political  ques¬ 
tions.  He  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  be  refrained  from 
expressmg  his  very  definite  and  confident  convictions  ;  but  we  may 
insist  that  as  a  politician  he  cannot  expect,  any  more  than  the  co¬ 
signatories  of  the  manifesto,  to  carry  the  weight  which  may  attach  to 
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his  and  their  views  on  points  of  **  pure  economic  theory.”  My  real 
complaint  is  rather  that  neither  he  nor  his  co-signatories  appear  to 
recognize  the  paramount  importance  of  the  political  issues  involved, 
or  to  allow  sufficient  weight  to  the  grave  consideration  that  the 
assumptions  which  underlie  the  pure  theories  of  international  trade 
and  value  require  such  large  modification  before  they  can  be  applied 
with  real  advantage  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  a  political  situation, 
that  they  create  a  bias  to  unfair  judgment  rather  than  predispose  to 
fair  consideration.  A  practical  politician  is  accustomed  to  take  prac¬ 
tical  measures  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
advocating  or  defending  those  measures  he  may  fall  into  error  on 
points  of  theory,  just  as  the  theorist  is  incompetent  to  weigh  accurately 
the  influence  of  sentiment  on  the  acts  and  feelings  of  men.  Mr.  Pigou, 
for  example,  fails  apparently  to  conceive  the  possibility  that  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle  of  mutual  preference  may  exert  an  effect  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire  disproportionate  to  any  immediate  economic 
advantage  obtained,  while  a  peremptory  rejection  of  even  tentative 
overtures  may  be  the  very  attitude  which  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
by  those  who  are  politically  prescient.  He  fails  no  less  manifestly  to 
see  that  it  is  to  the  tendencies  of  the  future,  and  not  to  the  facts  of 
the  past,  that  the  attention  of  a  statesman  anxious  for  the  destinies 
of  his  country  should  be  resolutely  directed.  It  is  as  an  indication  of 
those  tendencies  that  a  retardation  in  the  growth  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures  to  foreign  protected  countries  deserves  anxious  study, 
whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of  our  home  trade  or  the  magnitude 
of  our  present  prosperity.  It  is  in  possibilities  not  yet  fulfilled  of  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  our  colonies 
that  the  promise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  policy  consists ;  and  an 
answer,  based  merely  on  figures  recorded  at  the  present  time,  or  on 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  easy  but  insecure  generalization  which 
states  that  the  “  natural  advantages  ”  of  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  are  ”  similar,”  is  inadequate  to  rebut  that  promise.  It  is 
because  the  future  of  the  world  seems  destined  to  lie,  not  with  king, 
doms,  but  with  empires,  that  the  economic  and  political  prosperity  of 
England  appears  to  depend  intimately  on  the  closer  union  of  the 
empire,  and  that  Mr.  Cliamberlain  is  distinguished  among  contemporary 
politicians  by  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  courageous  and  determined 
foresight.  The  path  to  which  he  summons  his  countrymen  may  not 
be  free  from  risk ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  leads  in  the  right  direction. 
Its  pursuit  may  need  a  discretion  not  required  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  watched 
for  some  while  past  the  signs  of  the  times  to  nurse  the  consoling 
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belief  that  economic  or  political  progress  can  be  certainly  achieved 
along  the  lines  we  have  been  travelling  under  circumstances  different 
from  those  which  confront  us.  By  refusing  to  recognize  unwelcome 
symptoms  in  the  trend  of  trade,  Mr.  Pigou,  in  spite  of  some  remarks 
in  his  preface,  and  those  who  share  his  views  exclude  themselves 
from  forming  a  complete  judgment  of  what  they  start  by  a  disposition 
to  discredit.  By  closing  their  eyes  to  the  observation  of  the  gaps 
which  yawn  in  the  theoretical  basis  of  free  trade,  they  are  similarly 
betrayed,  as  they  proceed  in  their  argument,  into  an  imperfect  appre* 
ciation  of  the  wide  interval  which  parts  pure  theory  from  its  practical 
applications.  Mr.  Pigon’s  pamphlet  appears  to  exhibit  distinct  traces 
of  such  characteristic  defects  ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  reasoning  is  conducted,  and  of  the  conviction  with 
which  the  conclusions  are  announced,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has 
rebutted  the  case  he  set  forth  to  overthrow.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
not  solved  the  **  riddle  of  the  tariff ;  '*  nor,  indeed,  has  he  bent  his 
sustained  efforts  to  its  real  solution.  He  has  magnified,  rather  than 
sought  to  remove,  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  realization  of  a 
desirable  ideal. 

L.  L.  Price. 


L’ALCOOLISME  ET  LES  MOYENS  DE  LE  COMBATTRE 
JUG^S  PAR  L’EXP^SRIENCE.  Par  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon, 
Chef  des  Travaux  Statistiqnes  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  [229  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  2  fr.  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1904.] 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  in  course  of  issue  by  the  **  Biblio* 
th^ue  d’&onomie  Sociale.*’  The  author  has  strong  opinions,  yet 
writes  with  moderation  and  good  sense,  and  displays  both  skill  and 
industry  in  collecting  and  marshalling  facts  and  figures  to  illustrate 
his  subject.  Dr.  Bertillon  gives  a  pla<»  of  honour  on  his  title-page  to 
Lord  Rosebery’s  apophthegm  that  **  if  the  State  does  not  soon  control 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  liquor  traffic  will  soon  control  the  State,”  and 
seems  to  consider  it  just  as  applicable  to  France  as  to  England.  It 
does,  in  fact,  suggest  the  moti/  for  the  work  before  us. 

Dr.  Bertillon  believes  that  the  two  great  evils  from  which  France  is 
suffering,  and  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  are  the 
virtually  stationary  birth-rate  and  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of 
alcohol — ”  moindre  nombre  des  hommes,  moindre  valeur  des  hommes  ;  ” 
though  he  cannot  trace  any  point  in  common  or  connexion  between 
them,  as  some  other  authorities  on  social  questions  have  tried  to  do. 
These  two  evils  he  regards  as  peculiar  to  France,  which,  he  says,  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  number  of  births  scarcely 
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equals  the  number  of  deaths,  and  where  **  alcoholism  **  is  unquestion* 
ably  making  marked  progress.  According  to  the  figures  of  a  Swedish 
statistician,  M.  Sundlwrg,  more  alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  France,  per  head  of  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world — the  number  of  litres  of  pure  alcohol  consumed  every  year 
per  head,  for  the  years  1891-5,  being  15*87,  Belgium  coming  next 
with  12*58,  and  Spain  with  12*05.  Dr.  Bertillon,  while  accepting 
these  figures  as  trustworthy,  disputes  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
seem  to  point.  He  thinks  a  general  average  of  consumption  of  alcohol 
per  head  of  the  population  to  be  a  fallacious  test  of  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance ;  and  in  proof  refers  to  the  fact  that  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are,  according  to  it,  among  the  largest  consumers  of  alcohol, 
although  drunkenness  in  those  countries  is  comparatively  rare,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  people  drink  wine,  not  ardent  spirits.  In 
France  the  danger  and  the  menace  lies  in  the  increasing  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  its  strongest  and  most  injurious  forms ;  and  it  is  the 
unhappy  preeminence  in  this  respect  which  Dr.  Bertillon  deplores,  and 
would  have  recourse  to  legislation  to  destroy.  The  growing  consump¬ 
tion  of  spirits  he  considers  the  less  excusable,  since  France  is  a  wine¬ 
growing  country.  While  elsewhere  intemperance  has  been  more  or 
less  checked  by  legislative  control  or  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
in  France  that  injurious  traffic  enjoys  absolute  freedom,  and  “  on  vient 
d’en  voir  le  r&ultat.” 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  physiological  effects 
of  alcohol — whether  in  moderate  or  excessive  doses  during  a  very  short 
time,  or  in  moderate  doses  during  a  lengthened  period,  or,  finally,  in 
cases  of  chronic  alcoholism, — wherein  the  author  shows  that  people 
may  die  of  alcoholism  without  ever  being  intoxicated.  Dr.  Bertillon 
believes  even  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  to  be  injurious ;  and  in 
describing  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  different  conclusion,  he  remarks  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  which 
above  all  affects  the  brain,  and  that  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  man.  (By  the  way,  does  not  this 
difference  illustrate  the  futility  of  many  experiments  upon  living 
animals,  which  often  of  necessity  involve  acute  pain  and  suffering? 

In  dealing,  in  the  third  part,  with  the  different  methods  in  force  for 
the  legislative  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  with  the  results  obtained, 
the  writer  treats  local  option  in  a  rather  curt  and  summary  fashion, 
and  evidently  does  not  much  believe  in  it.  That,  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  it  is  essential  that  women  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
was  emphasized,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  at  the  last  Anti-Alcoholic 
Congress,  held  at  Paris  in  October,  1903. 
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It  is  the  Grothenbnrg  system,  with  its  various  modifications — such, 
for  example,  as  the  scheme  so  strenuously  advocated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester, — that  Dr.  Bertillon  regards  as  the  main  hope  of  temperance 
reformers.  He  believes  that  it  has  stemmed  the  tide  of  intemperance 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  ‘‘  has  been  considerable,  progressive,  and  continuous  ;  '*  and 
the  system  is  being  applied  to  Russia,  though  in  a  very  different  and 
more  autocratic  form,  also  with  hopeful  results.  The  essence  of  the 
system  is,  of  course,  the  principle  that  the  retailer  should  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Dr.  Bertillon 
has  studied  upon  the  spot  the  working  of  the  Gothenburg  system  in 
its  most  recent  and  perfected  shape — the  Norwegian  law  of  July  23, 
1894, — and  gives  a  succinct  account  of  it  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
physical  and  moral  welbbeing  of  the  people.  These  solid  facts  he 
opposes  to  the  objections  of  the  advocates  of  Laitsez  faire,  who  echo, 
with  parrot-like  iteration,  Horace’s  aphorism — 

"Quid  leges,  sine  moribus 
Vanse,  profidunt  1  * 

The  maxim  conveys  a  great  truth,  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that,  because  too  ambitious  and  ill-conceived  legis¬ 
lation  fails,  wise  laws,  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  should  also  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  He  clearly  perceives,  however,  that  the 
public  mind  must  first  be  prepared  for  it,  and  points  out  that  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  legislation  was  preceded  by  a  great  public  movement  in 
its  favour,  without  which  it  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 

In  France,  unhappily,  there  is  as  yet  no  volume  of  public  opinion 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  law  for  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  no  serious  combined  effort  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Dr.  Bertillon’s  book  will,  I  hope,  help  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  To  the  highest  sanctions  of  all  for  the  practice  of  temperance 
the  majority  of  the  French  people  are  but  little  disposed,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  irreligion  among  them,  to  render  homage  ;  but  Dr.  Ber¬ 
tillon’s  patriotic  appeal  to  them,  to  save  themselves  and  their  fatherland 
from  so  deadly  a  scourge,  ought  to  strike  home  to  their  hearts.  He 
thinks  it  useless,  as  a  rule,  to  preach  to  the  drunkards — “Qui  a  bu 
boira ;  ”  but  children  may  be  taught  to  shun  the  danger  before  it  may 
be  too  late.  M.  Bocquillon,  an  ardent  social  reformer,  has  designed 
some  ingenious  “anti-alcoholic  engravings”  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  others  have  undertaken  educational  work  of  a  similar  kind.  It 
is  hoped  that  what  has  begun  in  the  schools  may  be  continued  in  the 
regiment,  among  young  soldiers  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  form 
drinking  habits.  A  kind  of  official  proclamation  against  alcohol  and 
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its  dangerti,  from  members  of  the  medical  profession,  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  placarded  in  the  hospitals  and  many  other  places.  It  is  certain 
that  only  by  a  great  temperance  propaganda  can  public  opinion  in 
France  become  ripe  for  effective  temperance  legislation. 

Fred.  B.  Mason. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND 
FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  RESTORATION.  By 
Alice  Effie  Murray,  D.Sc.  [4b6  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6(f.  King 
London,  1903.] 

“  Irish  policy  is  Irish  history,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  any  statesman 
who  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland  who  is  either  ignorant  of 
the  past  or  who  will  not  take  lessons  from  it."  The  wisdom  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  dictum  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  and  any  attempt  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland  is  therefore  to  be  heartily 
welcomed.  Seven  centuries  since  the  landing  of  Strongbow  have  been 
spent  in  settling  the  political  relations  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  the 
question  is  not  yet  at  rest.  For  this  there  has  been  a  combination 
of  causes,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  importance  of  the 
economic  one  has  been  properly  estimated.  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  assumed  by  Macaulay  and  other  statesmen  to  be  the  panacea  for 
Irish  woes  ;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  so  far  justifying  Lord 
Melbourne’s  epigram  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  question  in 
which  all  the  clever  fellows  were  on  one  side  and  all  the  .fools  on  the 
other,  and  all  the  fools  were  right.  Nor  did  disestablishment  settle 
the  question.  Again,  it  is  noteworthy  that  political  agitations  in  the 
last  century,  such  as  O’Connell’s  and  that  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party 
in  1848,  which  were  not  concerned  with  the  agrarian  question,  came 
to  nothing  ;  whereas  Parnell’s  movement  gained  its  strength  from  the 
combination  of  politics  and  economics. 

In  order  to  explain  the  present  political  situation.  Miss  Murray  has 
reviewed  the  Irish  economic  policy  of  the  British  Gk>vernment  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  book  is  to  be  thoroughly 
commended.  She  brings  out  clearly  and  forcibly  the  consistently 
selfish  attitude  assumed  by  England — an  attitude  even  more  fatal  in 
the  sphere  of  economics  than  in  that  of  religion  or  politics.  She  shows 
how  concessions  were  granted  grudgingly,  and  even  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  thereby  lost  half  their  value.  She  explains  how  English 
protectionism  killed  Irish  manufactures,  and  free  trade  crippled  Irish 
agriculture.  She  traces  in  some  detail  the  growth  of  the  more 
successful  Irish  industries — the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures — and 
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emphasizes  the  importanee  of  agriculture,  of  cattle  breeding,  and  of 
the  fisheries  for  the  future  development  of  the  country. 

Miss  Murray’s  account  of  English  financial  policy  is  no  less  inter¬ 
esting  and  accurate,  though  it  may  be  held  that  she  overrates  the 
successlof  the  period  of  legislative  independence  from  1782  to  1798,  and 
underrates  the  difficulties  under  which  the  English  Government  in  the 
eighteenth  century  worked,  and  of  which  it  was  the  heir  and  not  the 
author.  Nor  is  sufficient  emphasis  laid  upon  certain  deficiencies  of 
the  Irish  character.  It  is  true  that  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  remark  upon  the  industry,  capacity,  and 
intelligence  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  again  and 
again  in  Irish  history,  the  people  repudiated  advantages,  and  them¬ 
selves  prevented  the  successful  working  of  institutions,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  English  in  origin.  There  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  lamentable  want  of  sympathy  on  the  side  of  England,  but  there  was 
also  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Irish, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  call  patriotism. 

Miss  Murray’s  work,  as  a  whole,  is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  impartiality, 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  much  that  has  been  written  on  Ireland. 
Partisanship  has  been  the  principal  stumbling-block  to  historians  and 
politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Its  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  IS  one  of  the  many  striking  indications  of  a  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  And  in  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  Miss  Murray’s  optimism  for  the  future.  Coming  from  one 
who  has  evidently  gone  deeply  into  the  question,  and  at  a  time  when 
much  pessimism  is  professed  as  to  Irish  affairs,  it  is  the  more  striking 
and  the  more  welcome.  Encouragement  of  agriculture,  co-operation, 
and  rural  industries,  together  with  the  new  Irish  Land  Act,  may 
effectually  lessen  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  Irish  emigration.  If  once  that  disastrous  stream,  which  year  by 
year  robs  Ireland  of  her  best  and  strongest  men  and  women,”  be 
checked,  there  is  every  hope.  Miss  Murray  holds,  of  material 
improvement.  Both  State-aided  and  private  enterprise  seem  at  last 
directed  in  the  right  channels  ;  **  and  certainly  at  no  period  in  the  past 
has  the  future  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  appeared  more  hopeful” 

W.  B.  Riddell. 

LES  CAISSES  RURALES  EN  BELGIQUE  ET  k  L’ilTRAN- 

GER.  Par  J.  Tbioaut,  Professeur  au  College  de  Binche. 

[160  pp.  8vo.  2  francs.  Schepens.  Bruxelles,  1903]. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  what  is  called  **  denominational  ” 
co-operation,  just  as  there  is  against  what  is  called  **  socialist.”  How- 
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ever,  if  Socialists  will  do  no  worse  than  teach  the  labonring  classes 
how  to  raise  themselves  socially  and  materially  by  co-operation,  sorely 
no  one  will  be  able  to  complain  ;  and  as  assuredly  a  devout  parish 
priest  can  do  no  better  than  instil  co-operative  principles  into  his  flock 
and  train  them  to  co-operative  work.  In  Belgium,  as  it  happens,  there 
is  no  one  else  to  preach  the  gospel  of  co-operation  in  the  country 
parishes,  where  it  is  most  needed,  than  the  Roman  Catholic  parish 
clergy.  And,  however  little  one  may  agree  theologically  with  Abbe 
Mellaerts,  Abbe  Trigaut,  M.  Yliebergh,  and  their  painstaking  comrades, 
once  one  believes  in  the  system  of  co-operation  devised  by  Raiffeisen, 
one  will  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  excellent  economic  work 
which  they  are  accomplishing  in  the  whilom  neglected  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  their  little  country.  Raiffeisen,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  devout 
Lutheran.  The  Belgium  co-operators  of  his  school  have  adopted 
his  general  teaching  and  practice  in  their  entirety.  So,  although 
there  be  religion,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  invidious  denomi- 
nationalism  essentially  inherent  in  this  type  of  co-operation.  Of  a 
truth,  there  is  nothing  that  a  zealous  co-operator  could  wish  more,  than 
to  see  Abbe  Mellaerts*  example  followed  by  his  clerical  brethren  of 
our  own  Church,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Church  or  denomination  having 
adherents  in  this  country,  so  that  at  length  the  benefits  of  co-operation, 
which  have  brought  so  much  unmixed  good  to  our  industrial  working 
classes,  might  be  made  accessible  also  to  our  peasantry. 

Under  clerical  guidance  Raiffeisen  co-operation  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  Belgium,  and  extending  its  **  sphere  of  influence  ”  every 
year,  just  because  those  who  act  as  its  propagators  carry  on  their  work 
under  the  sense  of  discharging  a  religious  duty.  And  theirs  is  very 
good  practical  co-operation — so  practical  as  to  go  some  way  towards 
disproving  the  traditional  belief  that  clergymen  are  necessarily  poor 
men  of  business.  Professor  Trigaut’s  earlier  book,  written  in  1901,  in 
collaboration  with  M.  Miserez,  Lee  Machine!  Agricoles  Syndicales 
(brought  out  by  the  same  publishers),  is  essentially  practical,  and 
very  useful  of  its  kind.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  sort 
published.  We  could  do  with  something  of  the  same  type  in  this 
country.  It  shows,  by  going  into  detail  and  quoting  from  practical 
experience,  how  small  cultivators  may  effectually  combine  to  purchase 
machinery  of  every  description,  from  the  pretentious  steam  thrashing- 
machine  down  to  a  roller,  or  chaff-cutter,  or  an  improved  plough,  in 
order  to  place  themselves  on  a  par,  in  the  employment  of  perfected 
appliances,  with  their  wealthier  neighbours. 

Let  Caittet  Ruralet  is  no  less  practical.  It  tells  small  cultivators 
and  their  well-wishers  exactly  how  to  proceed,  step  by  step — 
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loBtruction  very  much  needed — in  forming  and  managing  a  co-operative 
village  bank,  or  a  co-operative  society  for  common  purchase,  or  sale, 
or  work.  It  gives  the  directions  first,  and  then  it  makes  the  procedure 
clear  by  quoting  examples  from  practical  experience.  In  conclusion 
it  gives  a  concise  but  sufficient  sketch  of  agricultural  co-operation 
actually  in  existence  in  Belgium. 

Henst  W.  Wolff. 

AMONG  THE  FIFE  MINERS.  By  Eelloo  Dcblaxd.  [viii., 
198  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1904.] 

The  social  reformer  has  always  to  resist  the  temptation  to  rely  entirely 
upon  theory  in  his  treatment  of  the  problems  which  he  has  to  face ; 
and  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  the  inadequacy  of  this  method  is  more 
than  ever  in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  an  attempt  to  obtain  some 
really  practical  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  working  classes  must 
always  be  welcomed.  The  present  book  is  an  account  of  a  summer 
spent  with  the  Fife  coal-miners  in  the  village  of  Kelty,  during  which 
Mr.  Borland  lived  the  life  of  a  miner  in  every  particular  himself.  The 
picture  that  we  are  given  of  the  class  is  far  from  unpleasing.  Doomed 
as  he  is  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  employed  in  work  which  would  be  purely  mechanical  but  for 
the  constant  strain  it  demands,  exposed  at  every  hour  to  the  risk  of 
accident,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  miner  a  very  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  humanity.  And  yet  beneath  his  rough  exterior  we 
are  shown  a  heart  which  beats  true  to  the  noblest  instincts,  and  an 
intellect  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  keen,  if  one-sided,  interest  in 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  problems  of  the  day. 

By  the  side  of  the  miner  proper  we  are  given  a  sketch  of  the  brick¬ 
making  industry  which  in  Kelty  is  attached  to  the  mines.  In  the 
brickyard,  where  girls  as  well  as  men  are  employed,  the  labour  is  more 
mechanical,  and  the  eight-hours’  day,  which  is  the  rule  in  the  mines,  is 
not  adhered  to.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  Mr.  Durland  is  definitely 
of  opinion,  on  economic  no  less  than  on  humanitarian  grounds,  that  the 
eight-hours’  day  should  be  extended  to  the  brickyards.  He  says, 
**  The  last  two  or  three  hours  of  each  day  at  the  brick  work  took  more 
out  of  me  than  the  first  eight.”  The  efiect  of  the  longer  hours 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  brick-makers  in  the  lower  standard  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  cheerfulness  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  miner. 

What  may  be  called  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  temperance  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  Kelty.  The  treatment 
of  this  question  is  the  more  interesting,  as  Kelty  is  one  of  the  villages 
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in  Fifesliire  in  which  the  famous  Gothenborg  public-house  system, 
which  has  produced  so  much  discussion  of  late,  has  been  given  a  trial. 
With  regard  to  the  results  of  that  experiment,  Mr.  Durland  refrains 
from  committing  himself.  The  most  that  be  will  say  is  that,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  system  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
intemperance,  the  experiment  has  been  justified  by  the  interest  which 
it  has  evoked  in  the  whole  temperance  question.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  Kelty  the  experiment  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial. 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  the  advocates  of  the  Gothenburg 
system,  have  constantly  claimed  as  its  most  important  feature  the 
complete  elimination  of  private  profits.  But  in  a  recent  book  by  Mr. 
Walker,  The  Commonwealth  as  Publican,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  by 
what  is  known  as  the  “leakage  system,"  it  is  still  possible  for  the 
manager  of  a  Gothenburg  house  to  turn  over  a  very  considerable 
profit.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  Mr.  Durland,  though  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Walker’s  book  elsewhere,  does  not  attempt  to  meet  this 
charge.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  private  profits,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  in  Kelty  it  can  be  said  that  the  other  of  Messrs. 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell’s  “  desiderata  ”  has  been  attained — that  which 
demands  that  “  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  be  not  so  made  as  to 
replace  private  cupidity  by  public  cupidity."  We  find  that  in  Kelty 
there  is  talk  of  providing  a  public  park  and  electric  light  for  the 
village  out  of  the  profits  obtained  from  the  Gothenburg  system.  It 
is  surely  justifiable,  in  view  of  this  fact,  to  question  whether  the 
keenness  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  experiment,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  its  justification,  is  as  entirely  disinterested  as  Mr.  Durland 
apparently  believes  it  to  be.  Then,  again,  as  Mr.  Durland  himself 
points  out,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Gothenburg  house  can  aid  the 
cause  of  temperance  when,  as  in  Kelty,  it  has  to  compete  with  several 
other  houses  in  the  village.  These  considerations  make  it  impossible 
to  pass  a  verdict  upon  the  system  as  a  whole  from  an  examination  of 
its  results  as  shown  in  Kelty.  But  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself 
admits  that  the  experiment  in  this  particular  village  has  not  advanced 
the  temperance  cause,  whilst  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that  it  has  even  in¬ 
creased  the  drunkenness,  seems  to  call  for  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Durland  in  reference  to  the  so-called  “  leakage "  system.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Gothenburg  system,  unlike  most  schemes  for  tem¬ 
perance  reform,  can  at  least  claim  to  be  temperate,  seems  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  accorded  a  fair  trial. 

The  total  impression  left  by  Mr.  Durland’s  treatment  of  this  subject 
is,  perhaps,  the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  separate  this  problem 
from  the  other  social  questions  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  bound 
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up,  and  the  inadequacy  of  any  remedy  which  leaves  out  of  account  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  individual  class.  He  would  seem  to 
have  almost  reached  the  heart  of  the  problem  when,  in  quoting  Pro¬ 
fessor  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  he  says,  **■  to  the 
poor  and  unlettered  it”  (t.e.  drunkenness)  ** stands  in  the  place  of 
symphony  concerts  and  of  literature.”  It  is  amusement  and  society 
which  the  miner  requires,  and  any  scheme  of  temperance  reform 
which  fails  to  supply  this  need  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  may  be 
said  that  previous  attempts  have  erred  in  one  of  two  ways.  They 
have  either  minimized  the  importance  of  providing  counter-attractions, 
and  have  been  concerned  entirely  with  the  regulation  of  tra£Bc  in 
drink ;  or  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and,  in  the  effort  to 
meet  the  evil  at  its  source,  have  failed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
more  practical  measures.  Between  that  Scylla  and  that  Charybdis  the 
future  course  of  the  temperance  reformer  would  seem  to  lie ;  and  Mr. 
Durland’s  book  is  valuable  because  it  brings  out  into  strong  relief  that 
side  of  the  question  which  in  Fifeshire  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
neglected. 

H.  Cholxokdelet  Thobnton. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LIQUOR  LICENSING  IN  ENGLAND, 
PRINCIPALLY  FROM  1700  TO  1830.  By  Sidney  and 
Bextbice  Webb.  [162  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Long¬ 
mans.  London,  1903.] 

This  little  volume  is  mainly  a  chapter  out  of  the  forthcoming 
volumes,  in  which  the  authors  are  to  give  us  the  results  of  their 
elaborate  investigation  into  English  local  government  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  But  the  chapter  contained  such 
new  and  important  discoveries  in  the  history  of  English  licensing,  and 
bore  so  closely  upon  the  present  controversy  about  magisterial  discre¬ 
tion,  that  the  authors  decided  to  issue  it  in  advance,  only  ”  prefixing  a 
short  historical  introduction,  and  appending  a  summary  of  licensing 
legislation  since  1830,  drawn  from  obvious  sources.” 

By  the  first  laws  on  the  subject  (1552)  and  ever  onwards,  **  the 
function  of  licensing,  as  it  has  been  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  has  always  included  three  distinct  forms  of 
control :  the  power  of  selection,  the  power  of  withdrawal,  and  the 
power  of  imposing  conditions”  (p.  4).  Parliament  from  the  outset 
enjoined  that  the  number  of  licences  was  to  be  kept  down  to  just 
enough  for  the  supply  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  each  neighbourhood. 
But  the  justices  had,  and  have,  full  power  of  withdrawal,  and  ”  the 
power  of  withdrawing  the  permission  to  sell  is,  curiously  enough,  older 
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than  the  power  to  select  the  sellers  **  (p.  6).  The  fell  power  of  the 
jastices  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  entirely  at  their  own  discre¬ 
tion,  and  without  assigning  cause,  was  questioned,  from  time  to  time, 
but  has  always  been  upheld  by  the  superior  courts  ”  (p.  7). 

“  A  period  of  laxness  **  set  in  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  came  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  there  was  the  inevitable 
reaction  after  a  war  as  well  as  a  recoil  from  Puritanism.  All  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  began  to  be  sold  far  and  wide,  wines  and  gin  as 
well  as  beer.  Hogarth’s  “  Gin  Lane  ”  and  the  language  of  Smollett 
are  among  the  plentiful  testimonies  to  the  profligacy  of  their  time. 

By  degrees  the  growth  of  better  opinion  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country  encouraged  the  justices  to  use  their  powers.  The  powerful 
movement  of  Wilberforce  and  others  (1786-7)  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  especially  among  the  **  lower  orders,”  was  fostered  by  the 
pious  king,  and  supported  by  the  governing  class.  The  Evangelical 
revival  helped  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  natural  anxiety  of 
the  propertied  classes  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  of  the  capitalist 
employers  for  steady  and  industrious  workmen,  were  contributory 
motives.  All  over  England  in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  justices  used  their  powers  to  control,  restrict,  and  some¬ 
times  even  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  result  was 
marked,  sudden,  and  lasting,  and  the  authors  add :  **  We  think  that 
any  impartial  student  of  the  contemporary  records  will  be  driven  to 
the  inference  that  the  limitation  of  the  opportunities  for  disorderly 
drinking  between  1787  and  1825,  outside  the  Metropolis,  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  important  contributory  cause  of  the  remarkable  advance  in 
*  respectability  ’  made  by  the  English  working-man  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  ”  (pp.  83,  84). 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  leavening  influence  of  great  ideas 
upon  the  general  mind  that,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
growth  of  free-trade  principles,  there  came  a  sentiment  of  recoil  against 
restriction  and  control.  The  justices  became  lax,  and  even  corrupt. 
Drinking  increased  among  the  masses  to  a  shameful  and  perilous  extent, 
while  Parliament  leaned  rather  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  liquor. 

By  the  thirties  the  conscience  of  the  country  became  shocked  at 
these  excesses,  and  down  to  our  own  day  there  has  been  effort  made, 
both  by  legislation  and  by  the  activity  of  the  justices,  to  return  to 
better  ways  and  to  prune  down  excesses.  How  fierce  has  been  the 
antagonism  of  the  great  liquor  interest  to  such  efforts  of  reform,  and 
how  sinister  is  the  menace  of  that  great  *‘ring”  to  the  power  of 
Parliament  and  the  purity  of  our  Government,  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 
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This  little  book,  with  its  sbundance  of  oewly  discovered  facts,  is 
highly  opportune,  as  affording  a  convincing  answer  from  history  to  the 
rash  and  ignorant  attack  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  justices. 
His  proposal  to  limit  their  power  by  legislation  is  nothing  less  than 
revolutionary. 

One  sentence  in  the  Preface  is  interesting  in  another  way.  The 
authors  say :  “  Nor  would  the  work  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  and,  in  particular,  its  invaluable 
collection  of  old  provincial  newspapers,  which  it  was,  at  one  time, 
actually  proposed  to  disperse  I  We  venture  to  express  our  strongest 
hopes  that,  whatever  else  is  sent  away,  these  files  of  old  provincial 
newspapers — without  which  the  social  history  of  England  cannot 
possibly  be  written — will  be  kept  at  Bloomsbury.” 

£.  L.  Hicks. 

A  FIGHT  FOR  THE  CITY.  By  Alfbed  Hoddeb.  [246  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  6«.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.] 

This  book  is  the  report  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  candidature  of 
William  Travers  Jerome  for  the  post  of  District- Attorney  of  New  York, 
in  the  election  of  1901.  Mr.  Jerome  was  nominated  on  the  Fusionist 
side  by  the  Republican  managers,  but  we  must  not  suppose  on  that 
account  that  the  campaign  in  which  he  won  so  brilliant  a  victory  was 
in  the  ordinary  sense  a  party  campaign.  He  realized  that,  if  municipal 
reform  is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  not  be  made  a  party  matter,  and  he 
fought  the  men  of  Tammany  and  their  candidates,  not  on  political  issues, 
but  on  the  issues  of  honesty  against  theft,  decency  against  indecency, 
law  against  lawlessness.  His  speeches,  from  which  Mr.  Hodder  quotes 
at  length,  are  one  continued  protest  against  “  the  powers  that  prey  ” — 
the  corrupt  official,  and  the  criminal  with  means — and  an  impassioned 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  w'eak  and  the  poor. 

In  reading  these  speeches  we  are  reminded  of  the  description  of 
Athenian  society  in  the  first  part  of  the  Republic^  where  justice  is  the 
interest  of  the  stronger,  and  government  is  held  to  benefit,  not  those 
who  are  governed,  but  those  who  govern.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Jerome's  attitude  is  Platonic.  On  the  contrary,  of  lies  medicinal 
or  **  administrative  ”  he  will  have  none.  For  him  the  Puritan  is  only 
less  insidious  than  the  Grafter.  To  tax  man  beyond  man’s  strength 
he  holds  to  be  not  only  useless  but  foolish.  He  would,  nay,  he  does, 
carry  out  the  law  at  all  costs ;  but  first  he  would  remove  from  the 
statute-book  those  laws  which  are  **  lying,” — e.g.  the  Sunday-closing 
laws,  which  cannot  be  enforced  literally,  and  result  in  lawlessness.  In 
enacting  fresh  measures — his  own  Excise  Bill,  for  instance — he  aims. 
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not  at  eradicating  natural  instincts,  a  task  bejond  the  power  of  man  to 
accomplish,  hut  at  limiting  their  activity,  at  rendering  them  as  far  as 
possible  harmless  to  the  community  at  large.  Only  on  these  condi¬ 
tions  does  he  hold  out  hope  that  the  law  will  be  other  than  a  dead 
letter,  that  theft,  and  robbery  and  worse  will  cease  to  be  matters  of 
bargain  and  sale. 

How  far  he  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  lasting  reform  is  open  to 
surmise.  Now  that  Tammany  has  recaptured  the  civic  power,  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  he  will  not  be  hampered  at  every  turn  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.  Nay,  when  his  tenure  of  office  comes  to  an  end,  he 
may  succumb  to  the  alliance  of  Puritan  and  drafter,  and  may  fail  to 
secure  re-election.  If  this  is  to  be  averted,  and  Tammany  is  not  to 
reign  unchecked,  the  electors  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  their 
responsibility,  and  must  be  made  to  feel  the  true  significance  of  the 
struggle.  Mr.  Hodder’s  book  will  do  much  to  bring  it  home  to  them. 
He  describes  the  “  Fight  for  the  City  ’*  and  Mr.  Jerome’s  administrative 
work  with  a  lifelike  felicity  and  insight  as  only  an  eye-witness  can 
describe  them.  In  discussing  social  questions  he  will  have  no  obscur¬ 
ing  of  moral  issues,  no  cloaking  o'f  disagreeable  facts ;  the  truth  is 
revealed  in  all  its  nakednesd.  Yet  such  is  his  moral  earnestness,  such 
is  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  that  we  are  left  with  a  sense  of 
encouragement ;  we  feel  that  if  man  is  strong  for  evil,  he  is  also 
strong  for  good,  and  that  in  the  end  the  right  will  triumph. 

Mr.  Hodder’s  style  is  vigorous  and  incisive  ;  he  holds  us  from  start 
to  finish.  He  has  written  an  admirable  book,  which  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  too  highly  to  those,  whether  English  or  foreign,  who  wish  to 
study  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  great  cities  of  America. 

M.  Ruys. 

LES  LOIS  D’ASSURANCE  OUVRIilRE  k  L’^TRANGER.  II. 
Assurance  contre  les  Accidents.  Cinquieme  Partie.  Par  Maurice 
Bellom,  Ingenieur  au  Corps  des  Mines,  [xi.,  739  pp.  8vo. 
12  francs.  Rousseau.  Paris,  IQOS.J 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  parts  of  this  truly  monumental  work  before. 
Six  thick  volumes,  telling  up  to  2509  pages,  which  look  all  the  bigger 
for  being  printed  on  stout  paper,  have  appeared  already,  dealing  in  turn 
with  sick  assurance  and  with  the  major  portion  of  insurance  of  work¬ 
men  against  employment  accidents.  One  more  volume,  containing 
appendices,  is  to  complete  the  tale  of  accident  insurance,  leaving  one 
bulky  tome  (which  may  be  made  up  of  several  parts)  to  present  existing 
legislation  on  old  age  and  infirmity  insurance. 

Obviously,  in  view  of  all  the  legislation  being  actively  pushed 
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forward  in  more  or  leas  all  civilized  countries,  and  the  urgent  demands 
for  it  made  where  there  are  as  yet  no  laws  dealing  with  the  snbject, 
such  a  publication  as  this  was  greatly  needed.  A  great  deal  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  by  other  authors,  who,  however,  have  been 
content  merely  to  summarize  and  review  the  various  laws.  M.  Bellom, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  almost  phenomenal,  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  ambitious  project  of  collecting  all  |the  laws  themselves, 
with  the  regulations  belonging  thereto,  and  reproducing  them  textually, 
in  French,  with  summaries,  full  explanations,  statistics,  and  all  that 
is  required  to  elucidate  the  subject.  Of  the  value  of  bis  compilation, 
judiciously  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  work  must  needs  become 
the  accepted  text-book  on  these  matters.  And  it  seems  to  be  accurate 
in  its  particulars. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  recent  legislation  adopted  in 
Germany,  in  1900,  together  with  the  recent  enactments  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Finland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States.  Its  information  is  carefully  brought  up  to  date,  in¬ 
cluding  among  other  things  the  new  laws  of  1903,  passed  in  Denmark 
and  in  Italy,  also  the  new  tariff  and  classification  of  Norway. 

How  such  legislation  is  apt  to  grow,  once  its  path  has  been  entered, 
by  the  inclusion  of  new  classes,  rectification,  expansion,  etc.,  is  shown 
by  the  270  pages  here  allotted  to  Germany  in  respect  of  one  year  only. 
That  seems  to  foreshadow  a  great  deal  of  parliamentary  work  indeed 
that  we  shall  have  to  accomplish  before  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Act  of 
1897  can  fully  pass  muster. 

There  is  no  space  here  for  summarizing  the  contents  and  comparing 
the  legislation  of  one  country  with  that  of  another.  That  is  a  work 
which  remains  for  the  student  to  do.  M.  Bellom  simply  supplies  him 
with  the  materials  well  arranged,  put  into  shape  and  made  intelli¬ 
gible.  The  use  of  the  book  is  much  facilitated  by  a  detailed  table  of 
contents  so  methodically  grouped  and  subdivided  that  it  may  well 
serve  as  an  index. 

Hsnby  W.  Wolff. 

DIE  HOLLANDISCHEN  ARBEITSKAMMERN :  IHRE  EN- 
STEHUNG,  ORGANISATION  UND  WIRKSAMKEIT. 
Von  Dr.  Bernabd  Harms.  [198  pp.  8vo.  5  marks.  Mohr. 
Tubingen  und  Leipzig,  1903.] 

The  main  object  Dr.  Harms  has  set  before  him  in  this  work  is  to 
give  as  clear  and  complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  origin,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  working  of  the  labour  chambers  of  Holland,  as  a  practical 
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contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  labour  question  in  Germany.  He 
considers  the  promotion  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  German  indns- 
trial  interests,  and  their  effective  expression  by  means  of  a  central 
labour  office,  with  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  country,  to  be 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  German  Empire 
itself. 

This  great  branch  of  the  question  of  social  reform  has  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  been  discussed  in  its  length  and  breadth  through¬ 
out  Germany,  yet  without,  in  Dr.  Harms’s  opinion,  any  satisfactory  or 
conclusive  results,  either  in  legislative  or  voluntary  effort.  Even  the 
latest  creation  of  legislation  on  this  subject — the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office — is  but  imperfectly  serving  the  end 
for  which  it  was  established.  Labour  chambers  or  councils  are,  he 
says,  unquestionably  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  social-political 
organizations  in  Germany,  but  the  belief  in  their  beneficial  influence, 
both  for  employers  and  workmen,  is  not  yet  as  widespread  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  This  he  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  imperfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  practical  results  of  the  establishment  by  law  of  such 
bodies,  and  with  labour  legislation 'generally,  in  other  countries.  For 
this  reason  he  determined  to  visit  Holland,  that  he  might  carefully 
study  on  the  spot  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  labour  chambers 
brought  into  existence  there  in  1897.  Dr.  Harms  met  with  the  friend¬ 
liest  reception  and  the  readiest  help  from  the  members  of  the  chambers 
(whether  employers  or  workmen)  and  their  officials.  The  Dutch 
prejudice  against  the  **  Preussisdeutsche  ”  was  very  soon  changed  by 
personal  intercourse  to  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the  Hol¬ 
landers  and  their  guest,  so  that  he  retains  very  pleasant  recollections 
of  his  sojourn  among  them.  Dr.  Harms  also  acknowledges  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  has  received  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  from  Dr.  Von 
Schbnberg,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen.  He  has 
succeeded  in  compressing  a  large  mass  of  detailed  information  into 
small  compass. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  movement 
and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  labour  councils  in 
Holland  ;  the  second  and  third  parts  to  the  constitution  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  chambers  and  their  practical  working  ;  the  fourth  to  results, 
and  to  proposals  for  a  new  organization  ;  and  the  fifth  part  consists  of 
an  appendix  containing  translations  of  legislative,  official,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Dr.  Harms  remarks  that  the  singularly  practical  character  of  the 
Dutch  mind  has  pressed  its  own  typical  stamp  on  their  domestic  and 
social  economy,  which  is  not  based  upon  abstract  theory,  but  is  the 
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ruMult  of  keeu  observation.  Out  of  centuries  of  conflict  with  the  forces 
of  nature  and  of  man  grew  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  peculiar  power 
which  had  become  a  second  nature,  and  raised  to  a  dogma  their  belief 
in  the  absolute  necessity  for  freedom  of  scope  to  individual  effort. 
The  best  blood  of  the  Manchester  school  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  **  the  principle  of  laisser  /aire,  laisser  patter^  has 
there  had,  up  to  the  present  day,  its  enthusiastic  adherents  "  (p.  3). 
Believing  that  everything  worth  doing  or  having  sprang  from  private 
initiative  and  enterprise,  they  regarded  the  administration  of  justice  as 
the  sole  essential  function  of  the  State,  and  denied  that  it  had  either 
right  or  duty  to  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of  the  burghers.  Even 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  was  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
family  rights.  The  process  of  departure  from  these  old  traditions  has 
been  naturally  slow.  The  first  stage  in  the  legal  regulation  of  labour 
was  not  reached  till  the  year  1874,  when  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  supported  by  popular  agitation,  but  there  was  no  further 
legislation  till  1889.  On  May  5  in  that  year  a  law  passed  its  final 
stage  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  young  people  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  for  women  of  any  age,  and  also  for  their  protection  in 
other  ways.  In  subsequent  years  legislation  followed  for  amending 
and  extending  the  regulations  of  labour,  and  providing  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  factories  and  workshops  ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  23,  1897, 
that  Royal  sanction  was  given  to  the  law  for  the  formation  of  labour 
chambers,  consisting  of  representative  employers  and  workmen  to 
further  their  co-operation  and  mutual  interests,  with  power  to  mediate 
or  arbitrate  in  cases  of  dispute  between  them.  These  bodies  were 
armed  with  powers  which  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time, 
including  the  framing  of  regulations  in  respect  to  a  common  tariff*, 
hours  of  labour,  hours  of  rest  (“  Ruhepausen  **),  maximum  periods  of 
labour,  and  a  minimum  wage  (p.  122). 

Dr.  Harms  has  found  the  general  results  of  the  movement  on  the 
whole  disappointing.  He  says  that,  if  the  question  be  asked  whether 
the  labour  chambers  of  Holland  have  hitherto  fulfilled  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  social  reformers,  the  answer  must  be  a  decided  negative. 
He  believes  that  a  common  representation  in  one  corporate  body  of 
employers  and  employed  can  only  work  successfully  where  the  workers 
had  previously  strengthened  themselves  by  combination,  and  so  were 
able  to  exercise  a  duly  proportionate  influence.  Unless  this  prior  con¬ 
dition  be  fulfilled,  the  employers  do  not  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
unite  with  the  workers,  and  so  long  as  the  co-operation  between  them 
is  based  simply  on  the  goodwill  and  benevolence  of  the  employers,  it 
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can  never  lead  to  a  permanently  satisfactory  result.  Labonr  chambers 
should  only  be  established  in  those  countries  where  the  soil  has  been 
previously  prepared  for  them  by  the  organization  of  labour,  and  the 
employers  consequently  have  a  strong  inducement  to  cultivate  closer 
relations  with  the  workers.  In  Holland  this  pre-requisite  for  the 
successful  working  of  labour  chambers  did  not  exist,  and  employers 
have  not  felt  that  self-interest  dictated  a  policy  of  concession.  Besides 
this,  the  Legislature  itself  has  circumscribed  the  freedom  of  the  workers. 
In  short,  the  labour  chambers  of  Holland  were  established  too  soon 
(p.  131). 

Dr.  Harms  would  have  the  power  and  authority  of  the  chambers 
increased,  but  believes  this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  labour  chambers  themselves,  and  a  better  organization  of 
the  workers.  Thus  only  can  the  great  hopes  with  which  they  were 
called  into  existence  be  fulfilled.  Progress  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
and  it  will  take  another  ten  years  to  free  the  Netherlands  from  the 
effects  of  their  **  Manchester-periode.”  I  only  wish  we  could  indulge 
the  hope  of  an  equally  rapid  disappearance  of  its  effects  in  our  own 
country ! 

Feed.  B.  Mason. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCE.  By  Spencer  Trotter. 
[xxiv.,  410  pp.  $1.25.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.] 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  cover  ultimately  the 
whole  field  of  commercial  education.  Three  other  manuals,  to  follow 
immediately,  are  closely  related  to  the  present  volume  :  one  dealing 
with  commercial  products  ;  one  with  economics  applied  to  commercial 
affairs  ;  one  with  the  history  of  commerce.  The  Geography  of  Com¬ 
merce  fixes  attention  upon  the  earth  as  an  agent  in  the  production  of 
commodities  upon  which  human  life  depends.  In  a  broad  way  it 
treats  of  the  relations  of  men  to  their  physical  surroundings.  The 
physical  features,  products,  and  trade  of  the  United  States  are  handled 
first  and  in  greatest  detail ;  in  considering  other  countries  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  their  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  In 
describing  the  commerce  of  each  country  the  physical  basis  is  con¬ 
sidered  first  of  all :  after  that  come  the  people,  the  products,  and  tbe 
trade.  Here,  then,  we  have  geography  studied  mainly  from  two  points 
of  view— 'that  of  the  physicist  and  that  of  the  economist.  Tbe  result 
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is  a  useful  volume  of  distinct  merit,  especially  when  dealing  with 
America  ;  in  the  Old  World  chapters  (which  in  general  need  a  more 
detailed  and  statistical  treatment)  improvements  might  sometimes  be 
made. 

Thus  the  possession  of  the  main  Samoan  islands  by  Germany  seems 
nowhere  to  be  clearly  stated,  though  the  American  establishment  at 
Tutuila  is  twice  noted  (pp.  166,  365).  The  British  coal  output  is 
reckoned  in  short  tons  (p.  251),  that  of  the  American  fields  (p.  76) 
and  that  of  the  chief  commercial  countries  compared  (in  the  diagram  on 
p.  77)  in  long  tons.  On  p.  283  we  read  of  the  Rhur  coal  basin  in 
Germany.  Madagascar  (p.  364)  is  no  longer  a  protectorate  but  a 
colony  of  France.  Moscow  (p.  310)  is  not  the  thickest-peopled 
Government  of  Russia,  unless  we  exclude  the  Polish  provinces.  The 
list  of  the  chief  Russian  ports  in  Europe  (on  pp.  311,  312)  is  quite 
misleading :  Onega  should  be  struck  out ;  and  Kronstadt,  Libava 
or  Libau,  Revel,  Batum,  Theodosia,  Rostov-on-Don,  Novo-Rossiisk 
and  Nikolaev  should  be  added,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Caspian  harbours, 
Baku,  etc.  The  trade  map  of  Africa  on  p.  349  is  antiquated  and 
inaccurate  as  to  the  various  spheres  of  European  influence  ;  yet  these 
are  rightly  sketched  on  the  large  map  (following  p.  366)  of  the 
Colonizing  Powers  of  the  World  and  their  Possessions.  Somewhat 
too  trustful  and  large-handed  a  use  has  also  been  occasionally  made  of 
the  International  Geography.  But  these  points  do  not  affect  the 
general  usefulness  of  this  volume,  which  is  almost  everywhere  bright, 
sympathetic,  well-judged,  and  skilfully  compressed. 


I. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  THE  TARIFF  PROBLEM. 

A  MAJORITY  of  the  economists  of  Great  B^tain  signed  a 
manifesto  a  few  months  ago  which  sought  to  put  an 
absolute  veto  on  the  tariff  proposals  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  A  not  inconsiderable  minority  declined 
to  sign,  and  have  since  indicated  their  willingness  to  give  the 
proposeds  a  sympathetic  consideration.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
turned  to  the  country  where  economic  studies  are  at  present 
most  largely  pursued,  and  have  pointed  out  that  foreign  experts 
are  by  no  means  generally  in*  favour  of  a  policy  of  national 
inaction.  To  which  it  has  been  replied  that  the  free-trade 
doctrine  is  a  peculiarly  English  product,  and  never  to  be  slllrren- 
dered  in  deference  to  theories  “  made  in  Germany.”  It  will  be 
worth  while,  then,  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
political  economy,  and  see  whether  it  will  help  to  explain  a 
divergence  of  opinion  which  is  certainly,  at  first  sight,  not  a 
little  remarkable. 

Political  economy  is  nothing  but  a  systematic  consideration 
of  some  aspects  of  that  material  basis  of  all  human  activity 
which  we  know  as  “wealth.”  Its  beginnings,  therefore,  go 
a  long  way  back;  it  was  not  bom  from  the  brain  of  Adam 
Smith,  or  of  the  social  philosophers  in  France  who  so  profoundly 
influenced  him.  But  Adam  Smith  was  the  writer  who  most 
successfully  gathered  together  floating  ideas  already  current, 
set  them  forth  in  least  pedantic  fashion,  fortified  them  by  the 
greatest  abundance  of  interesting  fact,  and  arranged  the  whole 
most  persuasively  round  a  single  and  easily  intelligible  principle 
— in  his  case  the  principle  of  division  of  labour.  His  very  bulk 
threw  his  predecessors  into  so  deep  a  shadow  that  he  may 
properly  be  made  the  starting-point  of  our  narrative.  He  has 
become  one  of  our  national  deities,  and  all  parties  think  it 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  3.  s 
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incumbent  on  them  to  invoke  his  authority ;  so  let  me  at  once 
put  myself  right  with  public  opinion  by  saying  that  I  have  an 
immense  respect  for  his  writings.  I  have  myself  prepeured  an 
abridged  edition  of  his  Wealth  of  Naiiona,  with  the  hope  of 
inducing  undergraduates  to  go  behind  the  commentators  to  the 
master  himself.  For  some  years  at  Harvard  I  was  accustomed 
to  examine  minutely  his  more  important  chapters  sentence  by 
sentence  with  a  class  of  graduate  students ;  and  I  must  avow 
that  his  shrewd  Scotch  sense,  rooted  in  a  profound  understand* 
ing  of  human  nature,  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  producing  an 
impression  while  all  the  time  adroitly  hedging,  is  far  more 
attractive  to  me  than  the  highly  abstract  reasonings  of  the 
man  who  was  in  some  ways  his  follower,  in  others  his  supplanter 
— David  Ricardo. 

But  there  were  two  inevitable  but  most  unfortunate  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  great  book.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  partisan 
book.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  serious  attempt  to  construct  a 
body  of  scientific,  ix.  of  impartial  and  objective,  doctrine;  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  was  a  gigantic  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
economic  freedom — i.e.  of  the  liberation  of  the  individual  all 
round,  in  industry  as  well  as  in  commerce,  from  all  forms  of 
control  by  politically  organized  society ;  his  liberation,  in  the 
question-begging  phrase  still  too  current,  from  “government 
interference.”  I  do  not  blame  him.  But  for  his  keen  practical 
interest  we  should  not  have  had  his  book.  Yet  no  one  can  read 
it  consecutively  without  feeling  that  his  learning  and  logic  are 
too  often  at  the  service  of  a  preconceived  view,  and  that  his 
scientific  conscience,  though  it  hardly  ever  quite  leaves  him, 
often  comes  limping  very  tardily  behind.  That  many  of  his 
observations  and  arguments  were  convincing  enough  is  very 
certain.  Some  of  the  old  forms  of  State  regulation  had  been 
outgrown,  and  needed,  at  any  rate,  to  be  largely  modified. 
What  we  cannot  help  regretting  is  that  with  Adam  Smith 
modem  political  economy  started  on  its  career  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  spirit,  which  it  has  taken  long  to  shake  ofi*,  and  which 
certainly  it  has  not  been  most  successful,  so  far,  in  shaking  off 
in  Elngland. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Wealth  of  Naiione  was  a  book  based 
on  a  contemporary  philosophy  which  has  now  largely  passed 
away  among  serious  thinkers.  The  basic  idea  of  that  philosophy 
was  the  conception  of  “Nature,”  meaning  thereby  the  unre¬ 
strained  play  of  individual  desires,  the  more  “  natural  ”  the  less 
conscious  they  are.  “  Nature,”  in  this  sense,  was  always  benefi¬ 
cent;  to  interfere  with  her  plan  was  both  inexpedient  and 
immoral.  This  belief  suffuses  his  argument  for  non-restraint 
with  a  glow  of  righteous  fervour.  No  philosopher  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to  would  to-day  use  the  adjective  “  natural  ”  quite  so  easily 
and  comfortably;  he  would  realize  that  either  Nature  ”  includes 
human  purpose,  in  which  case  State  action  may  be  as  “  natural  ” 
as  anything  else ;  or  that,  if  it  is  defined  to  exclude  human 
purpose,  “  Nature  ”  is  a  good  servant  and  a  bad  master.  And 
yet  this  antiquated  philosophy  long  continued  to  affect  uncon¬ 
sciously  economists  in  all  lands ;  and  in  England  its  influence 
has  hardly  yet  completely  passed  away. 

With  the  English  economists  who  followed  Adam  Smith  1 
cannot  now  deal  individually.  The  greatest  of  them  was,  of 
course,  Ricardo,  and  it  would  take  too  long  to  recall  the  extent 
of  his  agreement  with,  and  difference  from,  Adam  Smith.  It 
will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  notice  that  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  grew  up  a  neat 
self-contained  little  body  of  doctrine  which  to  its  adherents  con¬ 
stituted  “  political  economy.”  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  however  much  they  might  be  spoken  of  in 
the  plural,  practically  meant  nothing  but  the  desirability  of  free 
trada  Thus  the  Political  Economy  Club  of  London,  which  was 
created  in  1821,  had  for  its  published  purpose  to  “  ascertain  if 
any  doctrines  hostile  to  sound  views  on  political  economy  have 
been  propagated ;  to  contribute  whatever  may  be  in  their  power 
to  refute  such  erroneous  doctrines,  and  “  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  favourable  opportunity  for  the  publication  of  seasonable 
truths  within  the  province  of  this  science.”  But  all  this  only 
meant,  as  the  club  historian  tells  us,  that  the  club  was  “  founded 
to  support  the  principles  of  free  trade.”  Next  to  liberty  of 
commerce,  what  most  united  the  economists  of  the  time  was  their 
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ardour  on  behalf  of  internal  industrial  liberty.  They  urged  the 
removal  of  all  existing  legal  restraints  on  labour,  and  the  pre> 
vention  of  the  imposition  of  new  ones  either  by  factory  l^isla- 
tion  or  by  combination  among  the  workpeople.  But  with  these 
principles  of  public  policy  soon  came  to  be  associated  a  set  of 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  actual  economic  structure  of 
society — the  so-called  “  laws  ”  of  rent,  of  profits,  and  of  wages, 
together  with  the  corollaries  of  these  laws  with  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  We  must  speak  guardedly  here ;  there 
were  certainly  differences  among  the  leading  writers,  and  the 
popularizers  were  less  cautious  than  the  masters.  But  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  an  orthodox  political  economy  ;  that  it  had 
great  vogue  and  much  influence ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  small 
number  of  comparatively  simple  propositions,  cannot  be  denied. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  completed  by  1847,  when 
John  Stuart  Mill  hurriedly  put  it  into  literary  form.  But  Mill 
was  susceptible  to  other  influences,  and  enriched  his  work  as 
literature  by  elements  inconsistent  with  its  main  core.  How 
limited  was  the  effective  range  of  the  old  political  economy,  and 
how  thin  in  general  was  its  intellectual  texture,  may  be  better 
seen  from  Fawcett’s  simplification  of  Mill,  published  in  1863. 

That  date  (1863)  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  roughly  repre¬ 
senting  the  culmination  of  the  influence  of  the  older  economics  in 
England.  Almost  the  last  remnants  of  protection  had  been 
removed,  and  Ireland  had  not  yet  led  us  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
on  "freedom  of  contract.”  In  France  an  even  more  limited 
orthodoxy  had  possession  of  the  teacher’s  chair;  the  socialist  and 
communist  protests  of  the  1848  period  have  been  discredited  by 
popular  excesses ;  the  Emperor  himself  was  supposed  to  be  a  free¬ 
trader  in  theory ;  and  the  new  treaty  with  England  might,  with 
much  apparent  reason,  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
protection  in  that  country.  German  economics,  it  is  true,  had 
had  a  different  origin;  it  had  started  in  the  "administrative 
sciences  ”  taught  to  future  government  officials.  But  its  original 
bias  in  favour  of  State  action  had  for  the  time  been  overcome  by 
a  school  which  followed  Adam  Smith ;  the  doctrine  of  "  natural 
liberty”  was  still  performing  its  necessary  task  of  removing 
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antiquated  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry ;  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  ZoUverein  was  one  nearly  approaching  to  complete 
freedom.  There  had  indeed  been  an  early  historical  school ;  and 
List  (worthy  to  be  placed  with  Frederick  the  Great,  Stein,  and 
Bismarck  as  co-founder  of  the  modern  German  Empire)  had 
already  set  forth  his  penetrating  criticisms  of  Adam  Smith.  But 
the  time  for  List  and  for  history  to  exercise  their  full  influence 
had  not  yet  come.  And  so,  while  for  more  than  forty  years 
the  “  school  of  natural  liberty  ”  had  been  supreme  in  England 
— so  supreme  that  outspoken  dissenters  like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
could  be  dismissed  with  disdain — abroad  a  doctrine  which  was 
fundamentally  identical  with  it  seemed  about  to  secure  a  like 
supremacy. 

But  now  in  the  seventies  came  a  great  stirring  of  the  waters — 
most  conspicuous  in  Germany,  where  there  was  a  larger  surface  of 
scientific  economic  interest  t-o  be  disturbed.  It  was  primarily 
the  pressure  of  the  labour  question  which  compelled  economists 
to  take  stock  of  their  mental  equipment.  In  a  well-known 
address  delivered  in  1871,  Professor  Adolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin, 
said — 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  at  present  passing  through  a 
great  crisis.  As  to  this  the  German  representatives  at  least  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  no  longer  deceive  themselves.  That  it  is  in 
Germany  that  the  crisis  is  most  evident  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an 
encouraging  sign  of  national  vigour.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
it ;  but  the  most  influential  of  all  has  been  the  appearance  of  the  social 
or  labour  question."  ^ 

It  was  this  which  in  1872  brought  about  the  Eisenach  gather¬ 
ing  of  economists,  politicians,  and  men  of  business  "  to  discuss 
the  social  question,"  a  conference  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik,  under  whose  auspices  has  since 
appeared  a  long  and  most  valuable  series  of  investigations.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  new  movement  is  written  large  in  the  social 
legislation  of  the  German  Empire.  Much  of  it  may  not  unfairly 
be  described  as  simply  an  imitation  of  English  factory  legislation. 
Our  English  economists  (of  course  I  am  speaking  generally)  had 
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in  their  palmiest  days  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  factory 
legislation ;  ^  when  it  was  carried  against  them,  they  and  their 
successors  were  somehow  able  to  regard  it  as  an  exception  which 
did  not  endanger  their  general  principle.  But  German  thinkers 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  a  concession  on  this  point  ought  to  involve 
a  readjustment  of  the  whole  mental  attitude.  If,  in  this  field* 
optimism  broke  down ;  if,  in  this  field,  the  ultimate  interests  of 
society  needed  to  be  defended  against  the  immediate  interests  of 
individuals ;  if,  in  this  field,  the  State  had  a  positive  part  to  play ; 
then  no  longer  could  it  be  maintained  as  a  general  principle  that 
**  natural  ”  economic  forces  always  worked  out  to  the  best  result ; 
that  society  could  be  safely  trusted  to  the  individual  pursuit  of 
self-interest ;  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  “  interfere.” 

A  second  cause  was  the  growth  of  the  historical  spirit.  The 
mere  increase  of  information  about  the  past  began  to  dissipate  the 
old  simplicity  of  the  doctrinaire  philosophy  of  history.  Freedom 
and  interference  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  contrasted  in 
their  effects  as  light  and  darkness.  Conditions  in  the  past  had 
been  very  different;  and  policies  unwise  now  might— it  began 
to  be  perceived — have  been  wise  then.  Doctrines  once  conceived 
of  as  absolute  for  all  space  and  time  came  now  to  be  regarded  as 
relative  to  particular  circumstances,  as  resting  upon  postulates 
not  eternally  present  And  soon  these  results  of  mere  scholarship 
were  lifted  up  and  carried  along  by  the  vast  current  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  thought,  which  gave  its  intellectual  colour  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  Whether  it  came  from  Darwinian  biology 
or  from  Hegelian  or  Comtist  philosophy,  the  thought  of  develop¬ 
ment,  of  ceaseless  change,  of  the  advent  of  later  organisms 
growing  out  of  earlier  ones,  took  possession  of  men’s  minds.  It 
was  seen  that  the  problem  for  the  economist  must  be  "  dynamic  ” 
at  least  as  much  as  static  ” — ^not  only  how  things  are,  but  how 
things  are  going ;  not  only  what  is  to  be  done  now  to  serve  the 
needs  of  to-day,  but  also  what  is  to  be  done  now  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  days  to  come.  This  was  the  thought  really  at  the 

*  Cf.  the  remark  in  Greville’s  Jounud  (quoted  in  Rodder’s  Shafte$bury\  with 
regard  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill :  **  Melbourne  is  all  against  Ashley ;  all  the  political 
economists,  of  eourte.” 
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bottom  of  the  economic  teachings  of  Frederick  List.  List,  the 
only  writer  worthy  to  be  placed  for  his  influence  on  the  world  by 
the  side  of  Adam  Smith,  was,  like  Smith,  a  controversialist  as 
well  as  a  scientific  thinker,  and  his  chief  book  is  as  much  a  big 
pamphlet  as  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  saw  the  world  through 
coloured  spectacles  just  as  Smith  did,  if  their  tint  was  rather 
different ;  and  no  one  can  any  longer  completely  accept  his  quite- 
too-simple  forecast  of  the  future.  But,  like  Smith  with  his  idea 
of  division  of  labour,  he  had  got  hold  of  one  great  idea  which 
will  never  cease  to  influence  men’s  minds.  He  called  it  himself 
the  “doctrine  of  productive  powers,”  and  contrasted  it  with 
Smith’s  “  doctrine  of  exchange  values.”  Smith,  he  said,  thought 
only  of  the  greatest  possible  production  at  a  given  time  of 
exchangeable  commodities,  and  objected  to  protection  as  impeding 
this  immediate  result.  But  protection,  urged  List,  might  develope 
a  nation’s  productive  'powers  and  lead  to  an  even  larger  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  The  criticism  is  a  fair  one ;  and  so  was  the 
practical  application  which  List  made  to  his  own  time  and 
country,  viz.  that  protection  b  justified  for  the  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  It  is,  in  other  words.  Mill’s  doctrine  of  “  infant 
indxistries.”  In  that  form  the  idea  is  no  longer  applicable  to 
countries  like  Germany  or  the  United  States;  the  free-trader 
scores  an  easy  victory  when  he  asks  when  the  infants  are  to 
be  regarded  as  grown  up.  But  what  List  had  in  his  mind  was 
the  great  thought  that  the  economic  interest  of  the  Present  is 
not  necessarily  the  economic  interest  of  the  Future,  that  Short 
Period  interests  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  Long  Period 
interests.  And  in  pressing  this  upon  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen.  List  was  in  profoimd  agreement  with  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  of  the  time. 

List’s  book  was  called  “The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy ;  ”  and  this  brings  me  to  the  third  of  the  causes  that 
are  transforming  economics.  The  earlier  writers  on  trade, 
before  the  advent  of  the  French  and  English  School  of  Natural 
Liberty,  had  all  had  before  their  eyes  the  fortunes  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  country.  That  was  indeed  implied  in  the  term  “  political.” 
As  “  domestic  economy  ”  was  the  science  of  the  material  affairs 
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of  a  family,  so  political  economy  was  the  science  of  the  material 
affairs  of  a  political  society.  Even  Adam  Smith  had  defined 
political  economy  as — 

**  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,”  which  **  pro¬ 
poses  two  distinct  objects:  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or 
subsistence  for  the  people,  .  .  .  and  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or 
commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  services.  It 
proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign.” ' 

It  would  take  too  long  to  consider  how  it  was  that,  thus 
defining  it,  Smith  practicadly  set  the  example  of  treating  it  as  a 
doctrine  applicable  to  industrial  and  commercial  humanity  at 
large,  and  entirely  cosmopolitan.  Anyhow,  that  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  his  successors;  and  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
political  entanglements  of  their  teaching,  and  to  rise  to  an 
atmosphere  of  non-national  humanity,  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  the  term  “  political  economy  ” 
by  many  recent  writers  in  favour  of  the  more  abstract-sounding 
economics.”  ^  But  with  the  tide  of  nationalist  enthusiasm 
reshaping  the  map  of  Europe  and  determining  the  shape  of  that 
of  America,  no  wonder  that  foreign  economists  should  feel  them¬ 
selves  concerned  above  all  with  the  fortunes  of  their  own  people 
and  bound  to  think  primarily  of  its  interests.  The  national 
point  of  view  is  full  of  danger,  and  this  free-traders  have  not 
failed  to  point  out ;  what  they  have  often  failed  to  see  is  that 
it  is  coasistent  with  a  noble  idealism  which  regards  the  nation 
as  an  indispensable  instrument  for  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
humanity.  They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  learn  this  from 
Bismarck ;  but  they  might  perhaps  learn  it  from  MazzinL 

So  much,  then,  for  the  forces  which  operated  in  the  seventies, 
everywhere  to  some  extent,  but  most  notably  in  Germany,  to 
modify  the  attitude  of  the  economists.  Do  I  seem  to  have  spent 
too  much  time  in  describing  vague  intellectual  influences,  and  to 

'  The  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who  sometimes  blurted  out  what  others 
expressed  more  mildly,  remarks  on  this,  in  his  edition  of  the  Wealth  of"  Nationt 
(1869) :  **  The  meaning  which  Adam  Smith  assigned  to  political  economy  has 
passed  away.” 

*  CL  Hadley,  Economics,  sects.  14,  16 ;  and  the  opening  words  of  Marshall’s 
Principles :  ”  Political  economy  or  economics  is  a  study  of  mankind,”  etc. 
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have  delayed  too  long  to  come  to  the  particular  subject  in  which 
we  are  interested  ?  It  is  because,  as  I  have  suggested  already, 
and  shall  show  more  definitely  later,  it  is  not  so  much  the  purely 
abstract  scientific  analyses  of  the  orthodox  economist  which 
cause  him  to  be  an  intransigent  free-trader.  These  analyses 
may  usually  be  accepted  as  in  themselves  correct.  It  is  because, 
instead  of  using  them  as  means  towards  the  interpretation  of 
the  tendencies  revealed  by  historical  and  statistical  inquiry,  he 
draws  conclusions  from  them  which  are  dictated  not  by  logic 
but  by  a  preconceived  bias.  It  is  in  truth  a  mental  attitude, 
an  outlook,  a  philosophy  of  society,  that  confronts  us  in  the 
older  economics ;  an  inadequate,  rather  than  in  itself  a  funda¬ 
mentally  mistaken,  course  of  reasoning.^ 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Bector  of  the  Berlin  University  in 
1897,  Professor  SchmoUer  referred  to  "  free  trade  v.  protection  ”  as 
one  of  the  controversies  which  had  by  that  time  “  disappeared 
from  scientific  discussion.”  *  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  standard  text-books  at  present  in  use  in  the 
German  imiversities  will  see  what  he  means.  As  examples,  take 
the  volume  on  “  Trade  ”  in  the  System  of  Political  Economy  by 
Professor  Cohn  (1898) — a  work  which  has  secured  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  from  the  excellence  of  its  literary  form;  or  the  long 
monograph  on  "  Trade  ”  by  Professor  Lexis — a  sober  and  cautious 
writer  if  ever  there  was  one — in  the  vast  encyclopaedia  edited  by 
Professor  von  Schdnberg,  and  humorously  called  a  Handbook. 
I  refer  to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  authority  (1898).^ 
What  will  be  found  in  books  like  these  is  usually — first,  an 
account  and  criticism  of  the  older  mercantilism ;  then  an  account 
and  criticism  of  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo;  then 
an  account  and  criticism  both  of  List’s  doctrine  of  protection  for 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  identify  all  the  critics  of  the  proposed  fiscal  changes 
with  the  social  philosophy  of  the  earlier  economists.  The  abstract  free-trade 
doctrine  is,  for  instance,  conspicuously  absent  from  the  published  speeches  of  Mr. 
Asquith.  But  the  old  assumptions  are  continually  implied  in  a  good  deal  of  current 
controversial  literature.  Consider,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  use  of  the  word  “  ulterior  ** 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  professorial  manifesto.  {Economic  Joumalt  xiiL  448.) 

*  Vber  einige  Qrundfragen  (1898),  p.  339. 

*  Among  older  books,  see  Roscher’s  Handd  und  Oewerbe,  with  the  significant 
additions  of  Professor  Stieda  to  the  7tb  edition,  pp.  841, 856. 
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mannfeictures  only  and  of  the  system  of  “  solidarity  ”  of  interests, 
involving  the  protection  of  both  industry  and  agriculture,  which 
Germany  has  recently  borrowed  from  France  ;  then  will  follow 
a  discussion  of  the  danger  to  German  agriculture  involved  in 
American  competition;  and  the  whole  will  end  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  that  sometimes 
free  trade  is  wise,  sometimes  protection,  and  that  the  decision 
ought  to  depend  upon  the  conditions  in  each  case.  This  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  apt  to  perplex  the  English  reader ! 
after  the  smashing  blows  of  the  English  economists  it  seems  a 
little  tame,  not  to  say  weak  and  Laodicean.  And  naturally  he 
will  not  meet  with  absolute  unanimity.  Even  putting  aside  the 
few  free-traders  of  the  English  type  who  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  like  Professor  Brentano  and  Professor  Dietzel,  and 
looking  only  at  the  great  majority  of  professorial  economists 
whose  attitude  is  that  I  have  described,  he  will  learn  that 
some,  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy,  lean  towards  a  relatively 
free  trade,  while  others  lean  towards  the  other  side.  He  will 
find  they  have  no  illusions  which  blind  them  to  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  class  interests  involved — whether  of  the  great 
industrials  or  of  the  agrarians:  they  realize  the  dangers,  but 
feel  that  they  have  to  be  faced ;  that  for  a  State  to  shirk  a  duty 
because  it  is  difficult  and  can  only  be  imperfectly  performed, 
would  be  to  abdicate  its  essential  function.  That  free  trade,  if 
it  were  possible,  would  produce  the  largest  sum  of  wealth  in  the 
immediate  present ;  that,  wherever  other  and  weightier  motives 
do  not  present  themselves,  it  is  well  to  retain  the  advantages  of 
international  rivalry ;  that  free  trade  was  wise  for  England  in 
1846,  owing  to  its  quite  unique  industrial  superiority — itself  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  conquests  of  war,  and  to  a  rigid  pro¬ 
tective  policy  in  the  previous  period  ; — all  this  they  recognize. 
But  they  point  out  that,  if  countries  less  favourably  situated  are 
ever  to  develope  their  resources,  and  so  ultimately  to  produce  the 
greatest  sum  of  wealth ;  or,  again,  that  if  Germany  desires  to 
retain  her  agricultural  population  for  political,  social,  and  ethical 
reasons,  recourse  must  be  had  to  protective  measures. 

German  economic  teaching  is,  however,  necessarily  a  teaching 
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for  Germany.  The  problems  which  confront  us  in  England 
differ  from  those  presented  to  Germany  in  several  respects. 
For  Germany  the  problem  at  first  was  how  to  defend  the  new 
and  rising  manufactures  of  a  country  which  had  hitherto  been 
mainly  agricultural  from  the  crushing  competition  of  a  country 
which  had  preceded  her  in  its  industrial  development :  with  us 
the  problem  is  to  defend  great  industries  already  long  estab> 
lished.  For  Germany  the  question  more  recently  has  been  the 
preservation  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  above  all  the 
maintenance  of  a  peasant  proprietary  rooted  in  the  soil :  with 
us  the  divorce  of  the  people  from  the  soil  has  already  gone 
veiy  much  further.  For  Germany  the  colonial  question  is  of 
less  immediate  importance  than  the  domestic  agrarian  question. 
So  far  as  Germany  pursues  a  colonial  policy  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  beginning  in  the  creation  of  oversea  posses¬ 
sions  ;  of  finding  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  its  people ; 
of  not  being  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  partition  of  the  world 
which  is  so  rapidly  proceeding ;  of  securing  for  itself  “  a  place 
in  the  sunshine.”  Gr^t  Britain  lias  its  place  in  the  sunshine ; 
it  already  has  its  vast  nominal  empire ;  with  us  the  question  is 
whether  that  empire  can  be  maintained  and  converted  into  an 
economic  reality.  Hence  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  German 
economists  approach  their  problem  that  is  stimulating  and 
suggestive  for  us,  rather  than  the  precise  measures  which  they 
advocate. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  clear  indications  of  the  sort  of 
conclusions  to  which  their  principles  would  lead  when  applied 
to  England.  Let  me  take  two  examples.  One  is  the  book  by 
Professor  Fuchs,  on  the  ContTnercial  Policy  of  England,  which 
appeared  in  1893.  This  is  the  source  from  which  German  pro¬ 
fessors  and  officials  draw  perhaps  most  of  their  impressions 
as  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  this  country.  Professor  Fuchs 
makes  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Depression  of  Trade 
literature  of  the  eighties,  and  of  the  Fair  Trade  and  Imperial 
Federation  discussions  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  with 
remarkable  cool-headedness  and  impartiality.  If  he  is  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  writers  of  the  Cobden  Club  that  all  is  well,  he  is 
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equally  unconvinced  by  the  fair  traders  that  all  is  wrong.  But 
his  general  view  is  that  a  movement  towards  closer  union 
between  the  mother  countries  and  the  colonies  has  long  been 
inevitable,  and  is  politically  altogether  justifiable.  Political 
without  commercial  federation  he  deems  highly  improbable ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  him  likely  enough  that  commercial 
federation  will  ultimately  lead  to  political  As  to  the  economics 
of  the  matter,  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  trade  figures  for 
the  preceding  thirty  years  demonstrates  to  his  satisfaction  the 
weakness  of  the  ordinary  arguments  for  inaction.  He  points 
out  how  dependent  Great  Britain  is  on  its  foreign  trade ;  how 
periods  of  depression  have  run  parallel  with  decreased  exports ; 
how  marked  had  been  the  increase  in  the  import  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods;  how  the  entrepot  trade  has  been  visibly  de¬ 
clining  ;  how  the  protective  policy  of  foreign  countries  had  indeed, 
when  he  wrote,  not  so  much  diminished  the  actual  amount  of 
British  trade  as  prevented  its  proportionate  increase ;  how  much 
more  important  had  become  the  trade  with  countries  outside 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  especially  our  trade  with 
our  colonies  and  possessions.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  the  preferential  policy  was  recognized  by  him,  more  than 
eleven  years  ago — the  fact  that  it  involves  a  duty  on  com. 
Until  the  new  policy  has  so  stimulated  the  growth  of  com 
within  the  empire  as  to  make  Great  Britain  independent  of 
foreign  supplies — ^an  object  whose  desirability  he  thinks  beyond 
discussion — the  price  of  bread  may  be  afiected.  That  any  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  bread  could  be  more  than  balanced  by  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  he  regards  as  very 
probable.  The  question  is — Can  the  masses  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  this  ?  That  depends,  as  he  concludes  in  prophetic  words 
— some  years  before  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
identified  himself  with  the  movement— on  whether  England 
will  produce  a  statesman  “with  sufficient  insight,  courage, 
energy,  and  tact.”  Meanwhile  it  was  Germany’s  business,  he 
frankly  remarked,  to  hinder  as  far  as  possible  the  realization 
of  plans  which  would  certainly  be  very  unfortunate  for  that 
country. 
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When  an  impartial  observer  could  say  this  much  in  1893,  it 
is  easy  to  realize  how  epoch-making  must  have  appeared  to 
foreign  observers  the  grant  of  Canadian  preference  in  1897. 
It  has  seemed  to  them  since  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
colonial  overture  should  not  be  accepted.  Far  from  being  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  speech  of  a  year  ago,  it  was  the  utterance 
for  which  they  were  expectantly  waiting.  A  modification 
of  England’s  commercial  policy  does  not  strike  them  as  the 
arbitrary  freak  of  a  sentimental  politician,  but  as  the  natural 
culmination  of  tendencies  which  have  long  been  forcing  their 
way  towards  the  control  of  our  political  action. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  last  paragraph  or  so  I  have 
left  the  purely  economic  ground  for  the  political ;  and  it  is,  as 
we  know,  frequently  alleged  that  the  preferential  proposal  is  the 
unfortunate  result  of  imperial  enthusiasm,  and  has  no  real 
justification  in  the  present  condition  of  English  trade.  Let  me 
cite,  then,  one  more  German  observer,  and  this  an  economist 
deserving  of  the  very  highest  consideration.  I  said  some  time 
ago  that  almost  all.  German  teachers  had  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  historical  spirit.  But  this  has  not  led  them 
all  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  future  shape  of  their 
science.  There  are  those  who  are  more  theoretical,  and  there 
are  those  who  are  more  historical  in  a  limited  sense  of  the  word. 
Of  the  former  the  most  distinguished  representative  is  the 
veteran  Professor  Adolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin.  As  compared  with 
most  of  our  English  economists  he  is  very  historical ;  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  his  colleagues  he  is  so  much  less  historical 
than  they  are  that  the  maintainers  of  the  old  tradition  alike  in 
England  and  America  have  been  wont  to  hold  his  “  moderation  ” 
up  to  our  respectful  admiration.^  And  there  is  another  reason 
why  Wagner  deserves  attention.  He  has  been  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  of  that  group  of  professors  which  took  so  warm 
an  interest  in  the  legislative  protection  of  the  working  classes 
that  they  were  dubbed  socialists  of  the  chair”  Nobody 

'  See  the  footnotes  to  Professor  Marshall’s  Principles;  the  translation  from 
Wagner  in  the  (Harvard)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  i.  113 ;  Keynes’  Scope 
and  Method  (1898),  p.  298,  etc. 
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who  cares  for  social  progress  can  mention  his  name  without 
respect. 

Now,  in  1901-2  Professor  Wagner  intervened  in  the  warm 
discussion  then  proceeding  in  Germany  with  regard  to  a 
proposed  increase  of  the  duties  on  grain,  with  a  book  on  The 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Stale.  In  this  he  takes  occasion 
to  survey  the  commercial  position  of  Great  Britain — for  what 
reason  ?  As  a  warning  to  Germany.  In  the  compass  of  fifty- 
six  closely  packed  pages  he  takes  all  the  chief  branches  of 
English  trade,  all  the  chief  directions  of  English  trade,  and 
shows  how  insecure  it  has  become.  The  present  movements  of 
our  commerce  give  us  a  brief  respite,  and  that  is  all ;  they  are 
inevitably,  in  his  opinion,  preparing  for  our  downfall.  I  will 
not  weary  my  readers  with  the  detailed  results  of  his  most 
laborious  and  careful  inquiry — a  model  of  competent  statistical 
investigation.  Nor  have  I  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
Professor  Wagner  would  see  in  a  system  of  imperial  preference 
a  way  out  of  the  fate  which  otherwise  he  foretells  for  us.  But 
I  cannot  but  add  that  I  fail  altogether  to  understand  how  any 
impartial  student  of  his  pages  can  deny  that  the  prospects  of 
English  trade  under  present  conditions  are  exceedingly  grave. 
I  can  understand  the  position  of  those— there  are  some  of  them, 
and  those  among  the  ablest,  on  the  free -trade  side — who  say 
that  the  prospect  is,  indeed,  gloomy,  but  that  tariffs  will  not 
help  us.  But  how  any  one  who  has  given  the  matter  serious 
attention  can  be  comfortably  optimistic  passes  my  comprehension. 

The  transformation  of  the  spirit  of  economic  teaching,  so 
marked  in  the  case  of  Germany,  has  been  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  country.  Up  to  1878  French  political  economy,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  Bastiat,  had  retained  a  narrowness  of  outlook 
conspicuous  even  when  compared  with  the  position  of  their 
English  contemporaries.  The  “State,”  to  its  representatives, 
was  a  synonym  for  everything  undesirable;  and  with  Latin 
logicality  they  abhorred  its  action  with  equal  bitterness  whether 
it  took  the  form  of  the  control  of  foreign  trade  or  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  conditions  of  labour.  In  that  year,  however,  pro¬ 
fessorships  of  political  economy  were  established  in  the  faculties 
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of  law  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  new  appointees — freed  by 
a  series  of  circumstcmces,  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  from  the 
curious  domination  hitherto  exercised  by  the  group  of  Parisian 
economists — showed  a  remarkable  readiness  to  view  their  subject 
in  a  fresh  and  independent  way.  Influenced  partly  by  their 
legal  and  philosophical  training,  partly  by  the  teaching  of  their 
German  contemporaries,  they  started  without  any  prepossession 
against  State  action  in  the  economic  field;  and  when  one  of 
them,  M.  Cauw^,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Law 
Faculty  of  Paris,  published  his  lectures  in  1880,  it  was  found,  to 
the  unspeakable  disgust  of  the  old  school,  that  he  was  actually 
teaching  protection  in  the  spirit  of  List.  I  would  not  give  the 
impression  that  all  the  younger  men  in  France  are  protectionists. 
But  the  old  rigid  orthodoxy  is  broken  down  ;  and,  as  M.  Qide — 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  and  himself  leaning  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  free-trade  direction — has  said,  the  time  is  past  in 
France  when  in  professorial  circles  it  would  be  gravely  discussed, 
“  Can  one  be  an  economist  and  a  protectionist  at  the  same  time  ?  ”  * 

In  the  United  States  there  were  for  a  long  time  few  chairs  of 
political  economy,  and  their  occupants — like  Professor  Sumner, 
of  Yale — simply  repeated  the  current  English  teaching,  with  an 
added  virulence  which  did  positive  harm  to  their  cause,  and  had 
absolutely  no  influence  in  checking  America’s  resort  to  protec* 
tion.  But  the  remarkable  development  of  the  universities  in 
the  eighties  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teaching 
positions.  Most  of  their  occupants  had  been  trained  in  Germany, 
and  came  back  imbued  with  the  new  spirit.  In  1887  they 
formed  the  American  Economic  Association  to  keep  one  another 
in  countenance,  and  used  language  about  “  the  moral  functions 
of  the  State  ”  exceedingly  trying  to  the  economic  optimism  and 
political  pessimism  of  the  older  professors.  As  to  protection — 
well,  they  did  not  need  to  preach  that !  legislation  was  going 
fast  enough  that  way !  But  they  no  longer  damned  it  out  and 
out;  they  distinguished  and  qualified  in  a  way  repulsive  to 
laieaez-faire  sentiment.  A  characteristic  specimen  of  this  way 

*  See  M.  Gide’s  illuminating  article  in  the  (New  York)  PolUieal  Science  Quarterly, 
V.  603  (1800). 
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of  teaching  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  popular  text-book  of 
Professor  Ely,  of  Baltimore.^ 

Time  and  experience  have  led  to  much  the  same  result  even 
with  those  who  started  with  the  older  prepossessions.  And  in 
this  connexion  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  work  of  my  Harvard 
colleague,  Professor  Taussig,  in  some  ways  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  American  economists  of  this  generation.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  Harvard  Department  of  Economics, 
and  of  the  QvMvterly  Journal  which  it  edits,  knows  that  its 
leanings  have  been  decidedly  on  the  laissez-faire  and  individu¬ 
alist  side.  Professor  Taussig  himself  was  objected  to,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  chair,  by  some  protectionist  members  of  one 
of  the  university  governing  boards,  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed 
free-trade  partisanship ;  and  his  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States  has  long  been  a  storehouse  of  argument  against  the  policy 
pursued  by  Congress.  But  now  let  any  one  who  remembers 
this,  turn  to  the  instructive  article  on  the  American  iron  industry 
in  the  1900  volume  of  the  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics.  He  will  find  that  Professor  Taussig  still  maintains 
that  the  protection  of  American  iron  involved  a  loss  to  the 
coimtry  in  its  initial  stages.  As  he  justly  says,  this  conclusion, 
which  the  protectionist  man-in-the-street  is  usually  so  unready 
to  accept,  is  “  but  a  common-sense  application  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labour,  a  platitude  hardly  to  be  dignified  as  *  deduc¬ 
tive  reasoning.’  ”  But  he  goes  on  to  assert  (1)  that  protection 
did  not  raise  the  price  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  as  the 
extreme  free-traders  were  wont  to  affirm ;  (2)  that  the  recent 
advance  in  the  industry,  though  due  mainly  to  other  factors, 
has  really  been  stimulated  and  hastened  by  protection ;  (3)  that 
national  aptitudes  can  be  affected  by  purposeful  legislation ;  ” 
(4)  that  protection  is  not  necessarily  deterrent  of  improvement 
in  the  arts  of  production,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  this 
has  not  been  its  consequence  in  the  United  States.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Not  that  Professor  Taussig  has  gone  over  from  the 
free-trade  to  the  protectionist  camp ;  not  even  that  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  abstract  deduction  for  purely  historical  investigation ;  but 
'  An  Introdwtion  to  Political  Economy  (1889). 
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simply  that  he  has  reached  a  position  of  impartial  objectivity, 
using  both  history  and  deduction  without  abusing  them. 

From  this  survey  of  the  general  movement  of  economic 
thought  in  other  countries  we  come  back  to  the  fact  with  which 
we  started — that  a  majority  of  British  economists  have  signed 
a  pronouncement  intended  to  veto  any  serious  reconsideration 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country.  What  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  ?  It  is  simply  this,  in 
my  judgment — that  the  problem  has  been  presented  to  our 
economists  at  a  time  when  the  stirring  of  the  intellectual  waters 
is  only  begiiming  to  reach  England.  Not  that  the  new  ideas 
have  been  without  their  representatives  even  in  this  country 
during  the  last  three  or  four  decadea  I  need  but  refer  to  the 
Essays  of  Cliffe  Leslie  (1879),  the  Lectures  of  Arnold  Toynbee 
(1884),  Dr.  Ingram’s  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
(1885),  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cunningham.  These  have  not, 
indeed,  directly  assailed  the  free-trade  position;  the  first  two, 
at  any  rate,  were  free-traders  in  their  time;  but  they  have 
represented  a  mental  attitude  alien  to  the  older  dogmatism,  an 
attitude  which,  if  it  had  become  general,  would,  I  feel  sure, 
have  prevented  the  kind  of  appeal  to  traditional  modes  of 
reasoning  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.  That  they  have 
not  had  more  influence,  that  the  old  spirit  survives  so  generally 
in  our  academic  chairs,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  National 
pride  has  counted  for  something.  The  nationality  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo  has  made  them  seem  perhaps  greater  intel¬ 
lectual  giants  than  a  quite  dispassionate  cosmopolitanism  might 
have  allowed.  But  the  main  cause  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
appaurent  success  of  our  commercial  policy  until  recent  years. 
Hard  as  it  may  be  for  professorial  pride  to  allow  it,  economic 
speculation  has  always  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  attendant 
upon — has  even  lagged  behind — actual  economic  conditions. 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  each  tried,  with  much  success,  to  give 
the  rationale  of  what  was  actually  coming  into  existence  in 
their  time.  The  teaching  of  List  and  the  Germans  was  not  the 
result  of  superior  scientific  insight;  it  was  because  they  were 
set  down  to  confront  different  conditions.  And  as  the  pressure 
VoL.  XIV. — No.  3.  T 
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of  new  circumstances  makes  itself  felt  by  English  economists, 
they  also  may  be  expected,  if  not  to  modify  their  teachings,  to 
redistribute  the  emphasis.  In  the  attitude  of  the  minority  the 
transition  may  already  be  seen  under  way.  And  I  may  per¬ 
haps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one  sign  of  the  times  of  peculiar 
interest  to  me  personally.  A  few  years  ago  the  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  for  economists  in  Great  Britain  could  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Of  late  political  economy  has 
begun  to  grow  very  considerably  in  the  part  it  plays  in  higher 
education,  and  this  on  account  of  the  new  demand  for  com¬ 
mercial  education  of  a  university  type.  The  economists  attached 
to  faculties  and  triposes  of  economics  and  commerce  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position  to  resume  that  work 
of  inquiry  into  concrete  industrial  phenomena  which  has  been 
so  long  neglected  under  the  domination  of  an  abstract  doctrine. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  new  departure  in  English 
academic  organization  had  somewhat  the  same  effect  in  widening 
the  scope  of  economic  teaching  as  the  new  professorships  in  the 
law  fjEMSulties  have  exercised  in  France. 

Such  conclusions  as  I  have  myself  been  able  to  reach  so  far 
by  approaching  the  tarifi*  issue,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  in  a  more 
historical  spirit,  I  have  already  set  forth  in  various  places ;  and 
I  need  not  refer  to  them  here.  But,  before  I  conclude,  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  those  who  think  as  I  do 
towards  the  economics  of  our  free-trade  colleagues.  “  Why,”  a 
friend  has  asked  me,  "  take  lessons  from  foreigners  concerning 
the  spirit  of  our  economic  inquiries  ?  Are  there  not  distinguished 
English  economists  whose  opinions  should  be  conclusive  ?  ”  To 
this  we  are  obliged  to  reply,  “  No,  not  on  a  matter  like  this.” 

It  is  a  simple  fact  of  literary  history  that  German  economists 
have  been  compelled  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  examine 
trade  problems  and  to  ”  look  before  and  after  ”  in  a  way  which 
has  produced  a  considerable  body  of  writings,  while  in  England 
fiscal  policy  has  been  treated  as  a  chose  jtigee.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  our  older  literature,  during  the  last  three  decades  the 
question  has  certainly  not  called  forth  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
our  intellectual  powers.  The  fresh  work  that  has  been  done  in 
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this  country  has  lain  on  either  side  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  has 
hardly  touched  it.  On  the  one  side,  investigations  of  the  highest 
value  have  been  made  into  internal  industrial  conditions — in 
such  books  as  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb.  On  the  other  side,  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  fundamental  groundwork  of  all  economic  life — ^the  fact  of 
Value — and  its  psychology  has  been  ardently  explored.  I  have 
in  mind  the  noble  work  of  Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge, 
the  Principles  of  Economics,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1890.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being  impressed  anew 
with  the  complexity  of  the  forces  which  determine  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  by  the  subtlety  of  their  interdependence.  But 
1  do  not  think  Professor  Marshall  would  take  it  amiss  if  one 
said  that  one  could  accept  all  the  positive  and  reasoned  con¬ 
clusions  of  that  work,  and  yet  remain  unaffected  as  to  one’s 
views  on  the  commercial  situation.  And  for  this  reason.  As 
he  himself  makes  abundantly  clear,  his  conscious  and  intentional 
method  at  the  outset  is  static,  i.e.  he  assumes  a  certain  given 
condition  of  supply  on  the  one  side  and  demand  on  the  other, 
and  then  considers  how  their  interaction  will  produce  a  price 
which  will  create  an  equilibrium.  And  in  this  volume  he  never, 
in  my  opinion,  really  gets  far  away  from  the  static  conception. 
That  the  market  does  change  is  recognized  as  a  fact ;  but  what 
are  the  effects  of  that  change,  and,  still  more,  what  are  its  causes, 
are  problems  into  which  he  htis  scarcely  entered.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  expect  everything  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  first  volume.  My 
point,  however,  is  simply  this — that  there  does  not  at  present 
exist  any  modern  magisterial  treatise  of  the  English  orthodox 
school  before  which  our  babbling  voices  ought  to  sink  into  silence. 

We  are  therefore  thrown  back  chiefly  on  the  reasonings  of  an 
cturlier  generation ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  and  later  writings 
on  the  same  lines,  those  who  think  with  me  have  this  to  say. 
We  think  that  economic  problems  need  to  be  treated  far  more 
historically  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  Elngland,  in  order 
to  disentangle,  if  it  may  be,  the  tendencies  of  movements  over 
wide  spaces  of  time.  The  old  abstract — so  called  “  deductive  ” — 
reasoning  we  regard  as  one  of  the  means  and  an  important 
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means,  of  interpreting  the  tendencies  so  disclosed.  We  accept 
all  the  main  analyses  of  which  it  is  so  proud ;  though,  as  they 
are  seldom  more  than  the  generalizations  of  common  sense,  we 
do  not  use  quite  such  grand  language  about  them.  But  we 
distinguish  between  these  simple  generalizations  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  hastily  drawn  from  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposition  that  in  the  long  run  exports 
must  balance  imports.^  This,  indeed,  is  often  stated  with  careless 
brevity;  properly  explained  and  qualified,  however,  it  is  a 
commonplace  too  evident  for  discussion.  But  is  it  necessarily 
a  comforting  thought?  Grant  that  imports  must  be  paid  for 
somehow,  does  it  not  matter  how  ?  Aceept  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s 
estimate  as  to  freight  and  foreign  investments.  Is  that  altogether 
consoling  ?  What  are  the  apparent  tendencies  at  work  ?  Have 
other  nations  ever  been  in  anything  like  the  same  situation? 
How  has  it  resulted  in  their  case  ?  These  and  like  questions 
must  be  faced  before  we  are  induced  to  be  content.  Then  take 
the  further  proposition  that  nations  exchange  with  one  another 
those  commodities  in  the  production  of  which  they  have  the 
greatest  relative  advantage.  Is  that  certainly  reassuring  ?  What 
are  the  commodities  in  the  produetion  of  whieh,  as  matters  stand. 
Great  Britain  enjoys  an  advantage  ?  What  are  the  advantages  it 
is  likely  to  enjoy  in  the  future,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now  ? 
What,  accepting  these  propositions,  is  a  reasonable  forecast  of  the 
future  character  of  British  trade  ?  ^ 

And  one  final  remark.  I  want  more  history  and  observation, 
but  I  do  not  want  less  theory.  I  want  more  theory,  and  I  want 
it  to  be  just  as  “  pure,”  or  abstraet,  as  it  ean  be,  first,  before  it  is 
applied  to  concrete  facts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  theory  of 

'  Thus  the  Handbook  of  the  Free  Trade  Union  opens  with  the  statement :  “The 
central  point  of  the  free-trade  doctrine  is  that,  all  trade  being  exchange,  exports 
and  imports  are  mutually  dependent.  All  protectionist  objections  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  different  ways  of  misunderstanding  this  fundamental  truth.” 

*  The  passage  in  Mr.  Pigou’s  Biddle  qf  the  Tariff"  beginning,  “  The  productive 
powers  of  the  nation,  in  seeking  the  most  profitable  employment,  are  drawn  by  that 
very  fact  to  those  in  which  they  are  most  efficient  ”  (pp.  21, 22X  is  a  good  example 
of  some  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  older  orthodox  writers,  such  as  the 
identification  of  individual  with  national  interest  and  the  entirely  static  point  of 
view. 
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“  dumping.”  Our  free-trade  friends  seem  to  me  to  mix  up  the  two 
questions,  “Can  dumping,”  supposing  it  to  take  place,  “do 
harm  ?  ”  and,  “  Has  dumping  taken  place,  or  is  it  likely  to  take 
place  ?  ”  The  economist  ought  to  try  to  answer  both  questions ; 
but  one  at  a  time.  To  say  that  dumping  has  not  and  will  not 
take  place,  so  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed ;  and  that  the  more 
the  dumping  the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  are  mutually  destructive 
arguments.  As  a  professorial  economist  I  have  a  weak  hankering 
after  a  common  agreement  on  the  theory  of  dumping.  Let  us 
start  with  the  doctrine  of  cost  of  production ;  then  observe  the 
“  law  ”  of  increasing  returns  and  notice  how,  as  Professor  Marshall 
puts  it,  “an  increase  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  production 
of  anything  will  enable  a  representative  firm  to  manufacture  at  a 
less  proportionate  cost ;  ”  ^  then  bring  in  the  larger  mtirket  which 
a  protected  country  has  access  to,  while  it  defends  itself  and 
enters  a  foreign  territory  without  restraint ;  and  so  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  continuous  effect  of  normal  differences  in  cost 
of  production.  And  when  we  have  dwelt  sufficiently  on  this,  add 
the  increasing  tendency  to  sell  periodically  or  in  particuUtr 
markets  below  the  usual  cost  of  production,  owing  to  the  greater 
fixity  of  modem  capital.  All  this  argument  could  be  set  forth 
by  one  who  was  entirely  sceptical  as  to  whether  any  serious 
amount  of  dumping  was  really  probable ;  but  it  would  have  the 
great  advantage  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the  purely  historical 
and  statistical  inquiry  which  is  equally  necessary. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  unanimous  opposition  of  English 
economists  to  any  “  tampering,”  as  it  is  called,  with  our  present 
system,  has  failed  from  the  very  first.  Some  of  those  who  signed 
the  manifesto  are  now  recognizing  the  need  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  and  are  joining  with  us  in  demanding  that  improvement  in 
our  official  statistics  which  is  so  badi}'  wanted.  The  Fabian 
economists,  moreover,  are  beginning  to  fulfil  their  useful  7>jle  of 
candid  friends  of  both  sides.®  I  look  forward  with  some  confidence 

'  Marahall,  Principlet,  i.  397  ;  cf.  4*22,  439,  514,  etc. 

*  The  Fabian  Society’s  tract  (116)  on  Faboniittn  and  the  Fiteal  Qvettion  combines 
instruction  with  amusement.  It  accepts  some  of  the  most  destructive  criticisms  of 
our  present  commercial  policy,  but  proposes  os  “  an  alternative  ”  to  colonial  preference 
a  few  such  measures  as  the  creation  of  state-owned  and  state-managed  trading  tieets. 
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to  the  time  when  the  great  majority  of  teachers  of  political 
economy  in  this  country  will  recognize  imperial  needs,  and  have 
the  courage  to  face  great  dangers  for  a  worthy  end.  I  have  never 
disguised  from  myself  the  exceeding  gravity  of  the  risks  we  run 
when  we  depart  from  the  easy  policy  of  doing  nothing ;  but  the 
probable  consequences  of  inaction  are  graver  still.  And  I  am 
anxious  that  my  colleagues  should  abandon  the  vain  task  of 
universal  protest,  and  give  their  assistance  in  the  practical  work 
of  a  reasonable  opportunism. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 

the  nationalization  of  the  noways,  a  large  system  of  bounties,  etc. — ^all  this  paid 
for  by  the  taxation  of  “  hundreds  of  millions  of  unearned  rent  and  interest” 


A  COMPARISON  OF  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
EUROPEAN  PROTECTIVE  STATES,  AND  OUR 
COLONIES. 

A  T  a  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Club  some  few  months 
ago,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  connexion 
with  the  fiscal  question  now  before  the  country, — 

“  I  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  exports  of  our 
manufactured  goods  to  our  colonies  already  exceed  the  total  exports 
of  our  manufactured  goods  to  the  protected  states  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  ?  In  the  second  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  our  exports  to 
those  protected  countries  are  continually,  and  of  recent  years  rapidly, 
decreasing  in  quantity,  and  deteriorating  in  their  profitable  character  ?  ” 

It  is  to  these  questions  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  reply.  But, 
first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  two  or  three  more  or  less 
doubtful  points.  What  shall  we  include  under  “  manufactured 
goods  ”  ?  What  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  mean  by  “  our  colonies  ”  ? 
And  which  shall  we  consider  to  be  the  “protected  states”  in 
Europe  ? 

Now,  as  regards  manufactured  goods,  there  are  certain  articles 
which  seem  to  lie  on  the  border-line,  and  may  be  treated  either 
as  manufactured  or  unmanufactured.  For  instance,  we  have  in 
our  returns  a  classification  of  “stones  and  slates,”  in  which 
grind-stones  are  included.  They  are  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  manufactured,  but  the  total  amount  exported  is  so  small 
that  I  have  treated  them  as  unmanufactured.  Then  again, 
must  we  separate  “  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  ”  ?  Coal  is  un¬ 
manufactured ;  coke  is  a  bye-product,  and  may  possibly  be 
considered  manufactured ;  patent  fuel  is  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  a  manufactured  article,  the  export  of  which  in  1902 
amounted  to  £722,000,  mostly  to  European  protected  states. 
Still,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  include  the  whole  of  this  item 
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as  unmsmufactured.  I  have  also  reckoned  “  tallow,  grease,  and 
animal  fat  ”  among  the  unmanufactured  articles,  although  on 
more  mature  consideration  and  inquiry  I  thought  it  might 
fairly  be  included  among  manufactured  goods.  The  total  export 
in  1902  was  £500,000.  In  sum,  therefore,  I  have  excluded  from 
my  figures  of  manufactured  goods  the  following  articles:  un¬ 
manufactured  clay  ;  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel ;  fish  of  all  sorts ; 
grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat ;  wood ;  bran  and  pollard ;  com ; 
salt ;  seeds ;  stones  and  slates ;  hides ;  animals ;  flax  and  hemp ; 
potatoes. 

Secondly,  among  “  our  colonies  ”  I  have  counted  all  our  self- 
governing  and  Crown  colonies  except  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong,  which  are  purely  distributing  markets,  chiefly  for  the 
Malay  States,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  Manilla,  and  China.  I 
have  further  included  all  British  possessions  except  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  figures  for  which  I  give  separately. 

In  defining  the  protected  states  of  Europe,  I  have,  of  course, 
excluded  Turkey,  which  imposes  no  duties  with  the  object  of 
protecting  native  industriea  Holland  also  claims  to  be  a  free 
trade  country,  and,  although  it  has  a  large  manufacturing 
industry,  and  imposes  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  imports, 
which  must  in  certain  cases  act  as  a  small  protection  to  home 
manufactures,  may  fairly  be  treated  as  a  non-protected  country. 
All  other  European  countries  I  have  treated  as  protected  states. 

With  these  explanations,  I  am  bound  to  answer  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  first  question  in  the  negative.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  European 
protected  states  and  the  United  States  largely  exceed  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  our  colonies.  Our  average 
annual  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  European  protected 
states  and  the  United  States  during  the  period  1898-1902  was 
£84,221,316,  whereas  our  average  annual  export  of  manufactured 
goods  to  all  our  colonies  except  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and 
to  all  our  British  possessions  except  India  and  Ceylon,  W6ks  only 
£54,661,236,  of  which  the  Crown  colonies  and  British  possessions 
counted  for  £7,908,001.  Even  if  we  add  to  this  amount  the 
contributions  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  total  would  only  be 
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£87,353,359;  and  the  difference  between  this  figure  and  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  protected  states  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  would  be  entirely  wiped  out,  if  we  reckon 
the  United  States  and  protected  European  states  together  with 
their  colonies  and  possessions. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  further  balance  to  carry  forward ;  for 
whereas  our  exports  of  unmanufactured  goods  to  the  United 
States  and  protected  European  states  shows,  over  1898-1902, 
an  annual  average  of  over  £25,000,000,  the  corresponding  figure 
for  our  colonies  and  British  possessions  is  only  £2,200,000, 
which  amount  only  grows  by  £500,000,  if  we  add  India  and 
Ceylon. 

These  figures  for  the  period  1898-1902  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  percentages : — 

PERCENTAGE  TO  TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  OUR  EXPORTS 
OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

To  Etiropean  protected  states  and  the  United  States  . .  31*9  per  cent. 

To  British  colonies  and  possessions,  excluding  India,  Ceylon, 

Hong  Kong  and  Singapore . 20*0  „  „ 

To  British  colonies  and  possessions,  including  India  and 

Ceylon,  excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  . .  . .  3’2'3  „  „ 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGES  TO  TOTAL  OF  ALL  EXPORTS 
OF  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE. 

To  European  protected  states  and  the  United  States  . .  41  ‘2  per  cent. 

To  British  colonies  and  possessions,  excluding  India,  Ceylon. 

Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  . 2ro  .,  „ 

To  British  colonies  and  possessions,  including  India  and 

Ceylon,  excluding  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  . .  . .  XVO  „  „ 

Turning  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  second  question,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  “  recent  years,” 
and  it  is  obviously  unsatisfactory  to  base  conclusions  on  the 
figures  of  isolated  years.  I  have  taken  the  figures  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  shown  in  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  and 
have  averaged  these  figures  in  groups  of  five  years  each.  The 
results  as  between  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
United  States  and  those  to  the  protected  states  of  Europe  are 
so  widely  different  that  it  will  be  as  well,  in  the  first  place,  to 
treat  them  separately. 
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Our  exporta  to  the  United  States  show  a  continuous  and 
deplorable  decline,  finally  amounting  to  a  decrease  of  over 
£7,000,000,  or  29  per  cent.  The  decline  is  almost  entirely 
accounted  for  by  the  falling  ofi*  in  woollen  goods  and  metala 

During  1883-1887  they  averaged  annually  £24,811,715. 

„  1888-1892  „  „  „  £27,926,117. 

„  1893-1897  „  „  „  £21,167,313. 

„  1898-1902  „  „  «  £17,681,538. 

The  figures  of  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  goods 
together  show  practically  the  same  result,  for  over  the  whole 
twenty  years  our  exports  of  unmanufactured  goods  to  the 
United  States  have  only  averaged  about  1,000,000. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  we  find  that  our  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  the  protected  states  of  Europe  show 
substantial  increase  of  over  £12,000,000  annually,  or  21 J  per  cent. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : — 

1883-87.  1888-92.  1883-97.  1898-1902. 

£56,058,537  £56,769,878  £57,882,009  £68,201,949 

In  the  figures  for  Portugal  I  have  included  our  exports  to 
Portuguese  possessions,  and  for  this  reason — a  large  portion  of 
our  trade  with  Portugal  until  recently  included  our  trade  to  her 
possessions,  the  merchandise  being  first  shipped  to  Lisbon,  and 
reshipped  thence  as  Portuguese  goods.  If  we  take  the  figures  to 
Portugal  alone,  they  show  a  decline  : — 

1883-87.  1888-92.  1893-97.  1898-1902. 

£1,778,053  £1,791,0.30  £1,288,847  £1,437369 

But  if  we  include  those  to  Portuguese  possessions,  they  show 
a  substantial  increase : — 

1883-87.  1888-92.  1893-97.  1898-1902. 

£2,271,983  £2,334,554  £2,206,188  £3.099,040 

Of  this  amount  our  exports  to  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which 
were  largely  for  the  Boer  states,  were  responsible  for  an  annual 
average  of  £1,024,836  during  the  whole  period. 

Our  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  to  European  protected  states  show  an 
increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of  over  £26,000,000, 
or  nearly  40  per  cent. : — 
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188:^7.  1888-92.  1883-97.  1898-1902. 

£66,153,  105  £69.564,817  £71,716,149  £92,355,736 

But,  of  course,  if  we  take  the  total  of  the  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  the  United  States  and  European  protected 
states,  the  result  is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
larger  loss  in  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  The  total 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  United  States  and 
European  protected  states  show  an  increase  of  manufactured 
goods  to  the  extent  of  £,4,500,000  or  5i  per  cent. 

1883-87.  1888-92.  1893-97.  1898-1902. 

Manufactured  . .  £81,364,182  £84,695,995  £79,051,421  £85,883,487 

All . £92,186,325  £99,422,604  £102,662,283  £110,310,035 

We  may  therefore  say,  not  only  that  there  has  been  no  con¬ 
tinual  tind  rapid  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  the  United  States  and  European  protected 
states,  considered  together  as  a  whole,  but  that,  in  fact,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  5^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  taking 
the  United  States  alone,  there  has  been  a  most  deplorable  and 
increasing  decline,  while  to  the  European  protected  states  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  of  21^  per  cent.  Over  the  period 
1898-1902  our  export  trade  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  United 
States  averaged  £17,681,538,  whereas  to  the  European  protected 
states  it  averaged  £68,201,949. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  observe  the  increase  or  decline  in 
manufactured  exports  with  some  of  the  principal  countries,  com¬ 
paring  the  first  period  of  1883-87  with  the  last  period  of  1898- 
1902. 

Our  average  annual  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  Russia 
over  1898-1902  was  £7,535,106,  showing  a  substantial  increase 
amounting  to  about  100  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  figure 
of  £3,861,189,  for  1883-87.  That  is  to  say,  we  exported  in  the 
last-given  years  more  manufactured  goods  to  Russia  than  we  did 
to  Canada. 

Our  trade  with  Spain  shows  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  and 
is  now  over  £.3,100,000.  This  trade,  however,  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  in  the  |)oriod  1888-1892,  when  we  exported  over 
£3,400,000. 
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Our  trade  with  Italy,  while  showing  a  substantial  increase  of 
14  per  cent,  shows  a  decline  of  25  per  cent.,  if  we  take  manu¬ 
factured  goods  alone.  Our  export  trade  to  Italy  of  all  British 
and  Irish  produce  is  larger  by  £200,000  than  our  similar  exports 
to  Canada ;  but  we  must  add  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  Italy  and  Spain  together  to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  which  we  export  to  Canada. 

Our  average  annual  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  Belgium 
amounted  to  £8,147,689,  for  the  last  period,  as  compared  with 
£7,322,991  for  the  earlier,  showing  an  increase  of  11  per  cent. 
Here,  again,  we  find  a  larger  export  of  manufactured  goods 
than  our  exports  to  Canada,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  our 
exports  to  Natal. 

Our  export  trade  to  Austria  is  small,  being  an  annual  average 
of  £1,886,029,  for  1898-1902,  but  showing  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  figure  of  £859,082,  in 
1883-87. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  France  have  decreased 
by  20  per  cent.,  being  now  an  annual  average  of  £11,412,650, 
as  against  £13,094,803,  the  decline  being  very  largely  due  to  a 
decline  in  woollen  good.s. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  all  show  increases.  The 
annual  average  of  the  three  together  for  1898-1902  was  £7,000,000, 
as  compared  with  £4,200,000  in  1883-87,  showing  an  increase 
of  over  05  per  cent. ;  and  the  total  of  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  the  three  countries  together  only  falls  short  of  our 
exports  to  Canada  by  £300,000. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Germany  show  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent.,  from  £14,463,205,  in  1883-87,  to 
£19,377,336  in  1898-1902.  With  the  exception  of  British  India, 
we  export  more  manufactured  goods  to  Germany  than  we  do 
to  any  other  country  in  the  world,  our  next  best  customer  being 
Australia,  whither  we  export  £19,289,070.  Our  exports  to 
Germany  of  manufactured  goods  are  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
those  to  Cape  Colony,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  those  to  Canada  I  have  heard  it  frequently  stated 
that  our  trade  in  woollen  goods  to  Germany  has  declined,  and 
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been  replaced  by  a  trade  in  woollen  yarns,  Germany  now  making 
her  own  cloth.  An  investigation  of  the  figures  gives  a  rather 
curious  result.  We  exported  an  annual  average  of  woollen 
yams  to  Germany  during  1883-87  of  £2,248,473,  and  during 
1898-1902  of  £3,713,355.  For  the  same  periods  woollen  goods 
are  represented  by  £922,804  and  £915,451,  but  the  yardage  of 
the  latter  period  was  only  5,586,700  as  against  8,622,800  in 
the  former.  The  price  of  woollen  yarn,  however,  declined  during 
the  twenty  years  from  an  average  of  23'3  to  19*4.  We  may 
safely  say,  therefore,  that  whereas  the  yardage  has  declined,  the 
value  has  remained  stationary,  in  face  of  a  decline  in  the  raw 
material,  because  we  are  now  exporting  a  much  superior  quality. 
The  average  price  per  yard  of  woollen  cloth  exported  to  Germany 
in  1902  was  2.^  times  as  great  as  the  average  price  of  that 
exported  to  Australia  in  the  same  year.  Another  fallacy  which 
is  worth  noting  in  connexion  with  our  textile  trade  to  Germany 
is  a  contention  that  we  send  thither  a  large  quantity  of  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  which  is  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed  in 
Germany  and  re-exported.  But,  in  fact,  our  total  export  of 
cotton  goods,  exclusive  of  yam,  was  £2,200,000  in  1902,  of 
which  only  £285,000  was  classified  as  unbleached  cotton  goods. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  judge  if  our  trade  to 
the  United  States  and  European  protected  states  has  deteriorated 
in  its  profitable  character  ?  Are  we  to  consider  that  a  trade  is 
profitable  according  to  its  ability  to  keep  labour  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  at  good  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a  satisfactory 
return  to  the  capitalist  and  cntrepreiieur  ?  If  this  is  the  right 
definition  of  a  profitable  trade,  I  know  of  no  means  of  judging 
whether  this  condition  exists  more  with  our  trade  to  the  United 
States  and  European  protected  states  than  it  does  in  our  trade 
with  our  colonies  or  vice  versa.  I  find  a  very  general  idea  that 
an  export  trade  is  profitable  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  total  value  exported ;  e.g.  it  is 
very  often  asserted  that  an  export  of  woven  cloth  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  an  export  of  yam  equivalent  in  value,  because,  in  the 
former  case,  more  of  the  value  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  return 
for  labour  than  in  the  latter  case.  If  this  be  so,  then  our  most 
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profitable  export  must  be  our  export  of  fish,  of  which  £3,386,827 
went  to  the  United  States  and  protected  states  of  Europe,  as 
against  £263,648  to  our  colonies.  If  we  take  for  granted  that 
the  depreciation  of  capital  in  this  trade  is  no  greater  than  in  any 
manufacturing  industry,  we  have  no  export  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  value  is  the  return  for  labour,  for  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  is  nil.  We  should,  therefore,  surely  be 
permitted  to  treat  our  export  of  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  which  would  considerably  improve  our  first 
comparison. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  contention  is  correct.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
largely  paid  for  by  labour  expended  for  services  rendered  to 
foreign  countries,  either  by  our  carrying  trade  or  in  many  other 
ways.  We  must  pay  for  the  cotton  which  forms  the  raw 
material  of  the  yam  we  export ;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  cotton  is 
sent  to  us  in  payment  for  labour  expended,  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  consider  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
of  the  yarn  represents  payment  for  labour  done  just  as  much  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  cost  of  spinning  the  cotton  into  yam, 
although  it  may  not,  indeed  has  not,  been  expended  on  the  yam 
itself,  but  in  another  direction  in  order  to  enable  us  to  buy  the 
cotton. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  to  this  paper  a  comparison  of  the 
progress  of  our  trade  with  our  colonies  and  British  possessions. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Crown  colonies  and 
British  possessions,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  British 
India,  and  Ceylon,  show  an  annual  average  export  of  £7,908,001 
for  the  period  1898-1902,  as  compared  with  £5,998,229  for 
1883-1887 ;  each  five-yearly  period  during  the  twenty  years 
showing  an  increase,  although  the  total  export  of  manufactured 
goods  was  less  than  the  total  export  of  manufactured  goods  to 
Belgium.  Our  trade  to  the  West  Indies  shows  a  decline,  being 
£1,831,170  per  annum  as  compared  with  £1,968,565  for  the 
earlier  quinquennium.  Our  trade  with  British  Guiana  likewise 
has  latterly  only  averaged  £565,701,  as  against  the  former 
£670,189.  Newfoundland  has  also  declined  from  £422,838  to 
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£380,828.  Aden,  Mauritius,  West  Africa,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
are  responsible  for  the  increases ;  and  new  countries  have,  within 
the  period  under  review,  been  opened  out  on  the  East  and  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  increase  to  Aden  and  Mauritius  is,  to  a 
not  inconsiderable  extent,  due  to  exceptionally  heavy  shipments 
of  telegraphic  cable  in  one  particular  year. 

Our  trade  to  British  India  shows  an  increase  of  only  3^  per 
cent.,  from  an  annual  average  of  £30,473,148  to  £31,446,629; 
but  in  the  same  time  our  trade  to  Ceylon  has  more  than  doubled 
itself,  from  £539,170  to  £1,245,494.  All  these  figures,  it  should 
be  noted,  and  those  following  are  for  manufactured  goods  only. 

Turning  to  our  self-governing  colonies,  we  find,  on  com¬ 
paring  1898-1902  with  1883-87,  an  annual  average  increase 
of  over  £12,000,000,  or  a  little  over  30  per  cent,  the 
figures  being  respectively  £46,763,235  and  £34,357,125.  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  are,  however,  responsible  for  practically  the 
whole  of  the  increase ;  Cape  Colony  showing  £10,572,315  instead 
of  the  earlier  £2,941,416,  and  Natal  £4,474,446  as  against 
£1,105,062.  New  Zealand  shows  sm  increase  of  £1,500,000,  i.e. 
£4,999,792  as  against  £3,521,462.  Australia,  with  £19,289,070, 
has  remained  almost  stationary;  and  Canada,  in  spite  of  the 
preferential  tariff  which  was  in  operation  during  the  whole 
period  1898-1902,  shows  a  loss  of  £100,000,  the  figures  being 
£7,424,607  as  against  £7,541,007. 

To  all  our  self-governing  colonies  together  we  only  shipped 
an  average  of  £1,000,000  annually  of  unmanufactured  goods,  as 
against  £25,000,000  to  the  United  States  and  European  protected 
states. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  might  show  what  efiect  pro¬ 
tection  in  foreign  countries  has  had  on  our  export  trade ;  but  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  the  United  States  and  France  show 
a  decrease  (in  the  former  case,  a  large  decrease),  Germany  and 
Russia  show  a  largo  increase ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  free  trade 
countries,  Holland  and  India,  the  former  shows  a  slight  decline 
(£8,015,673  as  against  £8,467,455),  while  the  latter  only  shows 
an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  arrive  is  (i.)  that  our  trade 
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in  manufactured  goods  to  the  United  States  has  substantially 
declined ;  (ii.)  that  our  trade  to  the  protected  states  of  Europe 
has  substantially  increased;  (iii.)  that  the  total  of  the  two 
together  is  greater  by  £30,000,000  than  our  trade  with  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  crown  colonies,  and  British  possessions, 
except  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  British  India ;  and  (iv.)  that 
our  trade  with  our  self-governing  colonies  has  likewise  increased, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  increase  being  due  to  South  Africa, 
whereas  our  trade  with  British  India  has  only  increased  to  a 
very  small  extent. 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  GROWTH  OP  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  EUROPEAN  PROTECTIVE  STATES,  AND  OUR  COLONIES. 


Annual  arerage  exports,  1898-1902,  of  British  manufactured  goods  to  the  following 
countries  =  100. 


1. 

UDiM 

SUtes. 

2. 

Protective 

Europeen 

States.' 

3. 

Colnmns 

1  and  3 
together. 

4. 

India,  Crown 
Coionies,  and 
British 
Possessions.* 

5. 

Cape 
Colony 
and  KaiaL 

6. 

Canada, 
Anstralia, 
and  New 
Zealand. 

7. 

Columns 

4,  6  and  6 
together. 

1898  to  1902/ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1902 

122 

94 

99 

104 

158 

no 

116 

1901 

98 

94 

95 

109 

109 

107 

109 

1900 

106 

109 

109 

96 

80 

107 

98 

1899 

96 

108 

106 

97 

73 

91 

92 

1898 

79 

95 

91 

93 

80 

83 

87 

1897 

109 

91 

95 

84 

88 

82 

84 

1896 

111 

92 

96 

93 

91 

85 

90 

189.’> 

152 

86 

99 

78 

70 

70 

74 

1894 

102 

80 

85 

91 

55 

66 

76 

1893 

130 

79 

90 

91 

57 

67 

76 

1892 

146 

79 

92 

90 

52 

81 

79 

1891 

1.51 

86 

98 

95 

52 

100 

90 

1890 

178 

91 

108 

101 

60 

92 

91 

1889 

168 

87 

102 

92 

59 

95 

87 

1888 

l.)8 

79 

94 

96 

39 
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88 

1887 

160 

79 

94 

90 

33 

79 

76 

1886 

145 

75 

89 

91 

21 

93 

79 

1885 

118 

79 

87 

85 

25 

99 

79 

1884 

132 

91 

99 

92 

27 

99 

83 

1883 

148 

93 

104 

97 

30 

101 

87 

Barnard  Ellinoer. 

'  Includes  Portuguese  possessions.  *  Except  Hongkong  and  Singapore. 


UPON  THINGS  CONCERNING  CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
WORK  THAT  MAY  BE  LEARNT  IN  CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 

■^ANY  people  are  engaged  in,  or  intend  to  take  up,  some  sort 
of  civic  work.  And  even  those  who  have  not  time  or 
inclination  for  it  are  obliged  to  select  some  one  to  do  it  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  functions  of  the  State  are  growing  at  an  increas¬ 
ing  pace;  municipalization  is  acquiring  additional  momentum 
as  it  travels.  And  with  it  all,  modem  civilization,  or  what 
passes  under  that  name,  is  looming  more  and  more  unwieldy 
and  complex.  Therefore,  unless  those  who  undertake  civic  work 
are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  some  sort  of  preliminary 
education  in  it, — imless  those  who  have  to  delegate  the  work 
to  others  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  that 
are  required  in  their  representatives, — there  can  only  be  disaster 
ahead. 

Again,  there  are  many  who  have  taken  up  philanthropic  work. 
The  development  of  philanthropic  forces  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  last  half  century.  Every  one  recognizes 
— in  theory  at  least — its  difficulties.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Booth’s  latest  volumes  upon  this  point.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  many  who  are  filled  with 
real  enthusiasm,  with  real  concern  for  the  evils  of  poverty,  go 
on,  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  and  meeting  with  the  same  disappointments. 
Is  it  not  time  that  those  who  undertake  work  which  is  at  once 
difficult  and  complex,  and  of  vital  concern  to  the  future  of  the 
country,  should  undergo  some  sort  of  training  for  that  work,  and 
consent  to  be  guided  by  something  more  scientific  than  the 
impiilse  of  the  moment  ? 

Probably  most  of  those  who  intend  to  enter  public  life,  and 
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have  had  a  university  education,  have  had  some  training  in 
political  economy.  The  present  writer  has  no  knowledge  as  to 
how  political  economy  is  taught  in  these  days.  But,  speaking 
from  the  dim  recollections  of  a  shadowy  past,  he  seems  to 
remember  that  economic  teaching  at  one  time  concerned  itself 
very  much  with  abstractions,  with  theories,  often  conflicting,  of 
rent,  exchange  and  value,  and  with  the  controversies  of  difierent 
schools  of  economists  over  matters  which  were,  after  all,  of 
secondary  importance  in  relation  to  life.  The  average  student 
was  apt  to  puzzle  his  brains  over  subtleties  which  might  or 
might  not  have  a  certain  solution,  and  in  doing  so  to  lose  sight 
of  the  plainer  issues  and  points  of  contact  between  economic 
theory  and  the  realities  of  life.  The  value  of  economic  teaching 
as  an  applied  science  in  the  solution  of  social  questions  was 
perhaps  insufiSciently  insisted  upon,  or  it  may  be  that  too  much 
intelligence  was  expected  from  the  student. 

However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
those  who  have  had  some  economic  training  in  their  youth,  and 
yet  who  have  never  advanced  far  beyond  the  stage  of  regarding 
political  economy  as  an  abstraction — a  skeleton  without  flesh  or 
blood ;  and  such  it  often  remains  through  life  to  many  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  investing  it  with  reality,  of 
measuring  economic  theory  by  facts  as  well  as  facts  by  economic 
theory.  In  the  present  day  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  neces¬ 
sary  that  theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
study  of  the  social  side  of  political  economy  has  of  late  years 
been  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front.  The  position  of 
human  nature  as  a  determinant  factor  in  economics  is  more 
closely  scrutinized.  The  effects,  positive  or  negative,  of  such 
factors  as  environment  and  heredity  upon  character  and  physique, 
the  influences  of  education,  of  example  and  of  custom  and  the 
like,  are  being  ever  more  scientifically  examined.  The  volume 
of  experience  upon  the  subject  is  accumulating ;  but  if  we  are  to 
get  at  the  truth  for  ourselves  we  must  study  it  in  life  as  well  as 
in  books. 

But  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  those  who  take  up 
public  work  have  not  had  an  academic  education,  and  probably 
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have  had  few  opportunities  for  economic  study.  For  them  it  is 
even  more  essential  that  they  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
economics,  if  not  from  books,  then  from  the  realities  of  life.  It 
is  not  essential  to  call  it  political  economy — “experience,”  or 
“  common  sense,”  will  serve  equally  well.  The  one  thing  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
with  an  open  mind. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  what  charity  organization  has  to  do 
with  all  this  ? 

In  the  first  place,  every  Charity  Organization  office  is  a  school 
of  social  economic  study  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  learn.  It  is 
a  library  of  human  documents  avulable  for  all  those  who  care 
to  read.  It  is  a  record  of  more  than  thirty  years’  social  work 
in  each  district,  a  record  which  may  be  studied  as  a  whole  or  in 
detail  Its  almoners  have,  during  these  years,  been  dealing 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  .poverty,  individual  by  individual, 
family  by  family.  In  every  case  they  have  tried  to  ascertain 
the  reason  of  the  poverty,  and  to  find  a  means  for  its  removal. 
They  have  inquired  what  others  are  doing  or  have  done  to  help, 
and  have  carefully  verihed  all  the  facts.  Poor  people  have  in 
every  case  been  visited  at  their  homes,  and  the  home  conditions 
reported  upon.  Upon  every  case  the  poor-law  authorities  have 
been  consulted;  school  teachers  have  usually  been  seen  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  children;  clergy  and  district 
visitors,  employers,  relations,  and  every  one  who  would  be 
naturally  interested  in  the  person  in  distress,  have  been  brought 
together  as  far  as  possible  for  his  thorough  and  lasting  help. 
Every  Chauity  Organization  office  has  many  thousand  records  of 
cases  dealt  with  upon  these  lines.  In  the  one  best  known  to  the 
writer  there  are  thirteen  thousand  such,  and  there  are  forty  district 
committees  in  London  only.  These  records  are  a  storehouse  of 
information  upon  the  housing  question,  the  problems  of  labour 
and  wages,  and  the  operation  of  the  many  agencies  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  the  Poor  Law.  Valuable  side¬ 
lights  are  often  thrown  upon  educational  questions.  Many 
charity  organizers  are  also  managers  of  elementary  and  other 
schools.  An  intimate  knowledge  is  gained  at  first  hand  of  the 
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inner  life  of  the  people— of  their  work,  their  pleasures,  their 
family  life  and  tendencies,  and  their  associations  for  self-help 
and  mutual  benefit.  And  all  this  knowledge  is  gained,  not  from 
books  or  statistics,  but  from  constant  contact  and  intercourse 
with  the  poor  people  themselves,  and  those  who  know  them  best. 

Of  course,  as  time  has  gone  on,  this  mass  of  facts  has  gradually 
been  grouping  itself  under  heads.  The  causes  of  distress  that 
are  most  frequently  recurrent  have  made  themselves  very  plain, 
while  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  them,  and  the  efiects  of  relief  upon  character,  have  been 
gradually  defining  themselves.  Many  of  the  cases,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  recurrent,  and  have  been  intimately  known  to 
a  committee  for  many  years,  together  with  the  efibrts  that  have 
been  made  by  various  charitable  persons  or  agencies  to  help  them; 
and  it  is  now  often  possible  to  diagnose  a  case  of  distress  with 
reasonable  certainty,  and  to  say  that  this  or  that  treatment  will 
succeed,  this  or  that  will  fail ;  and  the  failures,  the  wreckage 
left  by  the  shifting  tides  of  philanthropic  efibrt  in  the  past,  are 
ever  drifting  to  and  fro  in  the  sight  of  all. 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  point  out  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
essential,  as  well  as  the  possibly  rather  exceptional,  position  of  a 
Charity  Organization  committee  from  an  educational  point  of 
view — that  is  to  say,  its  continuity.  For  thirty  years  or  more 
the  experience  of  one  generation  of  charitable  workers  has  been 
handed  on  to  the  succeeding  generation,  and  there  has  always 
been  a  sufficient  element  of  permanence  to  maintain  continuity 
of  action.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  and,  indeed,  is  often  said, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  these  old  workers  to  get  into  a 
groove  and  to  become  doctrinaire  and  “  hide  bound.”  Few  who 
have  had  experience  of  a  Charity  Organization  committee  would 
take  that  view.  The  older  members  have  constantly  to  justify 
their  position  in  the  eyes  of  an  influx  of  new  workers  who  come 
to  them  with  the  natural  impulses  which  are  common  to  all.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  they  fail 
to  do  so.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  come  with  a  priori 
ideas  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  in  advance,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon.  Some  of  these. 
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in  their  impatience  when  they  find  that  the  teaching  of  expe¬ 
rience  does  not  coincide  with  these  ^news,  throw  up  charity 
organization  work  in  disgust  after  a  few  months,  or  possibly 
even  a  few  weeks.  But  those  who  are  willing  to  put  a  priori 
views  upon  one  side,  and  to  come  to  a  Charity  Organization 
committee  with  the  one  desire  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach,  who 
will  have  a  little  patience  with  work  which  carries  with  it  no 
small  proportion  of  drudgery,  and  a  little  faith  in  those  with 
whom  they  work,  become  for  the  most  part  believers  in  all  the 
essential  points  of  the  principles  to  which  they  are  asked  to 
subscribe. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  In  charity 
organization  we  have  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  for  a  particular  purpose — the  study, 
namely,  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  with  a  view  to  social 
improvement.  Unless  we  doubt  their  bona  Jides — and  this,  it 
may  be  said,  is  seldom  seriously  disputed — we  must  doubt  their 
intelligence.  As  to  this,  charity  organizers  claim  for  themselves 
no  special  intellectual  capacity.  They  only  claim  that  they  are 
following  the  teaching  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  economists  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  expe¬ 
rience.  But  they  do  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
past.  They  only  accept  it  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  life  which  they  watch  from  day  to  day 
in  all  its  developments.  They  are  themselves  learners,  and 
have  in  the  course  of  years  modified  their  views  and  practice  in 
many  respects,  though  they  believe  that  there  are  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  economic  truths  which  can  never  alter.  They  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  their  advocacy  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
true,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  submit  to  much  unpopularity. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  charity  organizers,  in  their  very 
eagerness  to  clear  the  issues,  have  been  at  times  too  little  patient 
— too  little  conciliatory — towards  those  who  have  appeared  to 
them  to  adopt  an  uncertain  attitude  upon  these  questions.  They 
have,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  clear  convictions 
upon  questions  so  difficult  do  not  come  ofi-hand.  But,  if  they 
have  been  so,  it  has  only  been  because  of  the  strength  of  their 
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own  faith  in  the  future,  of  their  own  impatience  with  evils 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  If  they 
have  at  times  appeared  to  discount  sentiment,  they  have  never 
for  a  moment  wished  to  damp  either  feeling  or  enthusiasm. 
And  now,  after  thirty-five  years  of  work,  they  feel  that  all 
heat  in  discussions  of  these  questions  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  what  is  really  required  is  dispassionate  conference  and 
a  better  understanding  one  of  another. 

To  continue,  much  that  is  useful  is  learnt  in  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  work  by  its  close  touch  with  the  local  life  of  the  district. 
A  Charity  Organization  committee  is,  or  should  be,  common 
ground  for  all  those  who  are  doing  social  work  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Clergy  of  all  denominations  and  their  stafi*,  guardians, 
borough  councillors,  school  managers,  meet  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  questions  that  afiect  the  social  life  of  the  district  are 
discussed  by  those  who  have  local  knowledge,  in  all  their  bear¬ 
ings,  Almost  every  “  case  ”  has  some  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
it  as  to  the  operation  of  religious  influences,  conditions  of  trade, 
sanitary  laws,  factory  and  education  Acts,  the  work  of  voluntaiy 
agencies,  and  the  poor  law.  Work  outside  the  office  brings  those 
who  undertake  it  into  touch  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employed,  worker  and  loafer, 
publican  and  sinner.  Every  day’s  experience  gives  a  keener 
insight  into  those  hidden  springs,  often  unsuspected,  which  keep 
the  social  organism  in  motion. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started ;  charity 
organization  work  offers,  to  those  who  propose  to  undertake 
civic  or  social  duties,  or  who  have  any  responsibility  in  regard 
to  them,  a  field  of  observation  which  they  cannot  get  elsewhere, 
a  mass  of  concrete  and  carefully  verified  facts  bearing  upon 
almost  every  aspect  of  social  economy.  The  man  who  intends 
to  enter  Parliament,  and  who  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
passing  or  amending  social  legislation,  can  learn  for  himself 
something  of  the  life  of  the  poor  before  he  undertakes  that 
responsibility.  He  will  certainly  not  be  a  less  useful  legislator 
for  having  done  so,  and  we  all  know  that  "  social  legislation  ”  is 
a  main  feature  of  the  programme  of  both  political  parties.  The 
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same  may  be  said  of  prospective  borough  councillors  or  members 
of  education  committees,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  under¬ 
take  work  under  the  poor  law.  The  clergyman  who  has,  or  will 
have,  the  charge  of  a  parish  containing  a  large  number  of  poor, 
will  learn  much  that  will  be  of  service  to  him ;  as  a  rule,  he  and 
his  district  visitors  come  in  contact  with  the  women  and  children, 
or  if  they  come  into  contact  with  the  head  of  the  family,  they 
have  little  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  circumstances,  or  of 
knowing  what  others  are  doing,  or  are  likely  to  do,  to  help.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  specialize  his  work — to  take  up,  for  instance, 
such  questions  as  the  housing  of  the  poor,  or  temperance — will 
have  endless  opportunities  of  studying  his  subjects  by  the  light 
of  facts.  The  writer  upon  social  questions— or,  indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  said  upon  any  question — will  find  abimdance  of 
suggestions  bearing  upon  his  work.  In  fact,  a  year  or  so  of 
intelligent  and  steady  work  with  a  Charity  Organization  com¬ 
mittee  can  have  but  one  efiect  upon  any  one  who  wishes  to  be 
of  use  in  the  world,  namely,  that  of  making  him  more  efficient. 
He  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  views  held  by  the  majority 
of  his  committee.  The  only  important  thing  is  that  he  should 
know  his  facts  and  form  his  conclusions  honestly. 

But  any  one  who  likes  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  wider  work 
by  a  year  or  two  with  a  Charity  Organization  committee  may 
have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is  doing  really  use¬ 
ful  work.  If  he  cares  to  undertake  thrift  work,  there  is  plenty 
of  it  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  prevention  of  distress  in  the 
future.  Or,  if  he  likes  to  deal  with  individual  cases  of  distress, 
he  will,  besides  acquiring  knowledge  for  himself,  have  the 
opportunity  of  influencing  for  good  the  lives  of  many  poor  people ; 
or  he  may  be  very  helpful  in  a  hard-worked  office  by  under¬ 
taking  details  of  office  work  and  book-keeping.  The  businesslike 
habits  which  are  inculcated  in  most  Charity  Organization  offices 
constitute  of  themselves  a  valuable  training. 

Again,  there  is  another  thing,  perhaps  not  the  least  important, 
which  is  learnt  in  charity  organization  work,  and  that  is,  that 
it  is  no  cure  for  poverty  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  exaggerated 
pessimism  towards  it.  No  charity  organizer  would  wish  to 
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minimize  or  make  light  of  the  poverty  and  destitution  which 
prevails  in  our  great  towns.  On  the  contrary,  from  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  he  is  only  too  well  aware  of  its  existence.  It  is  for 
that  very  reason  that  he  deprecates  exaggeration  and  sen¬ 
sationalism  in  regard  to  it.  For  exaggeration  and  sensationalism 
invariably  lead  to  measures  which  make  the  conditions  worse 
than  before.  To  foster  in  the  public  mind  the  idea  that  the 
position  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  the  idea  that  they  are  victims  of  circumstances  against 
which  it  is  useless  to  struggle,  is  the  surest  way  of  accentuating 
the  evil.  Statistics  and  figures  as  to  wages  and  cost  of  living, 
drawn  up  by  those  who  have  a  different  standard,  and  who 
know  little  of  the  daily  life  of  the  poor,  are  no  certain  guide. 
It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  poverty  is  often  not  a 
question  of  money,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  There  is  not 
infrequently  more  poverty  in  a  family  the  head  of  which  is 
earning  £2  a  week  than  there  is  in  a  family  the  head  of  which 
is  earning  £1.  In  the  one  case  the  man  brings  his  money  home 
and  the  wife  is  a  careful  manager,  in  the  other  it  is  the  reverse. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide  “  the  poor,”  or  those  who 
live  upon  a  weekly  wage,  into  two  classes — those  who  appear 
upon  the  books  of  charities  and  the  poor  law,  and  those  who 
do  not  It  by  no  means  follows  that  those  who  earn  the  lower 
rate  of  wages  are  the  invariable  applicants  for  relief.  Many  an 
agricultural  labourer  earning  his  12s.  to  14s.  a  week  has  gone 
through  life  and  brought  up  his  family  respectably  without  help 
from  outside.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  an  unskilled 
labourer  in  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  many 
who  have  earned  far  higher  wages  will  be  found  upon  every 
relief  list  The  tendency  of  the  pessimistic  school  of  our  day 
has  been  to  consider  only  that  class  of  the  poor  which  is  most 
in  evidence,  and  to  leave  the  others  out  of  consideration 
altogether.  Is  such  pessimism  well  founded  ?  Those  who  have 
worked  in  charity  organization  would  probably  agree  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  so.  First  of  all,  they  would  point  out  that,  in  fact, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  poor  do  live  upon  their  labour,  and 
though  their  wages  often  do  not  reach  the  standard  required  by 
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some  statisticians,  they  still  manage,  by  industry  and  the  grit 
that  is  in  them,  to  support  themselves  and  to  bring  up  their 
families  without  help  from  others.  Again,  there  is  the  un¬ 
doubted  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
indicated  by  a  general  rise  in  wages,  and  great  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  last  half  century.  Both  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  have  conclusively  proved  this,  as 
well  as  the  progressive  increase  of  working-class  savings  and 
invested  property.  At  least  we  may  say  that,  if  things  are  bad 
now,  they  were  much  worse  in  past  years,  and  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  improvement  justifies  us  in  the  hope  that  that 
improvement  will  continue. 

But  with  regard  to  the  class  of  poor  who  appear  upon  relief 
lists — the  applicant  class — need  we  despair  even  of  them  ?  Is  it 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of  their  poverty  ? 
One  thing  that  comes  out  very  clearly  in  charity  organization 
work  is  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  large  a  class  as  at  first  sight 
appears.  They  are,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  a  stage  army 
whose  numbers  are  swelled  by  the  reappearance  of  the  same 
people  again  and  again.  The  invariable  feature  of  pauperism  is 
that  it  is  chronic.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  guardians  that 
those  who  have  got  “  the  taste  ”  of  relief  come  again  and  again, 
and  bring  their  families  and  neighbours  with  them.  The  present 
writer  has  before  him  the  Report  of  a  London  board  of  guardians 
upon  their  relief  system.  The  leading  feature  of  it  is  that  the 
vast  majorityjof  the  applications  are  chronic  and  recurrent. 
The  “  taste  ”  for  relief  runs  in  families  and  localities.  Instances 
are  quoted  in  which  three  generations  of  one  family  are  upon 
the  rates.  Relieving  officers  say  “  our  visits  manufacture  appli¬ 
cations,”  a  visit  to  certain  streets  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
several  applications.  If  Mrs.  A.  has  relief,  Mra  B.  thinks  that 
she  has  an  equal  right  to  it  And  so  pauperism,  snowball-like, 
increases.  It  is  the  same  with  the  applicants  for  charitable 
relief.  Every  Charity  Organization  committee  can  point  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “  recurrent  applications.”  Every  charity  organizer,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  relief,  knows  scores  of  individuals  and 
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families  who  always  come  to  the  front  when  there  is  any  relief 
to  be  ^ven  away,  who  haunt  soup  kitchens,  police  courts,  and 
missions  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  public-house  for  their 
recreation,  who  live  miserable  degraded  lives  dependent  upon 
“  odd  jobs  ”  and  casual  doles.  These  are  the  people  who  figure 
most  conspicuously  upon  every  relief  list.  Their  misery  is  of 
all  misery  the  most  to  be  pitied,  because  it  is  actually  manu¬ 
factured  by  those  who  wish  to  be  kind.  Unhappily,  at  present 
this  class  is  being  perpetuated,  because  what  the  fathers  have 
done  the  children  will,  as  a  rule,  do  after  them.  “  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.” 
We  come  to  this,  then,  that  the  number  of  those  who  apply  to 
charity  and  the  poor  law  is  largely  swelled  by  this  class  of 
chronic  poverty.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  this  class.  There  remains  plenty  of  unpreventable 
misfortune  in  the  relief  of  which  real  charity  can  find  ample 
scope.  But  that,  at  all  events,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
poverty  which  we  see,  and  of  which  we  read,  is  due  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  class,  which  is,  after  all,  not  an  overwhelmingly 
large  one,  no  student  of  life  at  first  hand  can  doubt. 

With  this  class,  then,  we  have  to  deal,  and  charity  organizers 
believe  that  with  time  and  patience  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It 
is  only  by  its  gradual  elimination  that  we  can  look  for  such 
improvement  as  we  wish  to  see  in  our  great  cities. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  In  the  first  place,  undoubtedly,  a  large 
proportion  of  this  class  might  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been 
“  caught  young,”  and  if  the  early  influences  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  had  been  healthy  influences.  But  it  is  in  family 
life  that  all  the  first  and  most  lasting  impressions  are  formed, 
and  that  character  is  really  made ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
such  elimination  must  be  in  the  strengthening  of  family  life,  for 
it  is  upon  the  home  that  all  man’s  natural  affections  are  centred, 
and  it  is  to  the  home,  and  especially  to  the  mother,  that  the 
child  looks  for  inspiration  at  the  most  impressionable  point  of 
its  existence. 

We  can,  most  of  us,  confirm  this  from  our  own  early  recollec¬ 
tions.  Every  charity  organizer  knows  that  there  is  still  happily 
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plenty  of  healthy  family  life  amongst  the  English  poor.  But  he 
sees  also  that  there  is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  ignore  it  as  a 
factor  in  social  economy,  and  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  State ; 
to  transfer  responsibilities,  which  were  once  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  a  family,  to  State  depart¬ 
ments.  Whatever  the  power  of  the  State  may  be— and  possibly 
some  scepticism  upon  this  point  is  justifiable, — there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  can  never  compensate  for  the  loss  or  even  the  weakening 
of  home  life.  And  that  this  is  being  threatened  no  one  who 
watches  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt.  Every  charity 
organizer  learns  that,  if  we  are  gradually  to  eliminate  this  class, 
if  we  are  to  arrest  the  production  of  “  the  unfit,”  the  first  thing 
essential  is  to  strengthen  family  life,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
action  which  is  calculated  to  undermine  it. 

But,  of  course,  philanthropic  action,  whether  that  of  the  State 
or  of  individuals,  may  do  much  to  supplement  family  life,  and 
it  may  in  rarer  instances  do  something  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  its  non-existence.  With  regard  to  the  “applicant” 
class,  it  is  plain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  misery  prevailing 
amongst  it  is  preventable.  Drink ;  unskilled  labour,  with  its 
corollary,  casual  employment ;  the  “  happy-go-lucky  ”  tempera¬ 
ment  which  induces  people  to  live  for  the  day  only — all  these 
conditions  are  only  too  evident  amongst  this  class.  Let  any  one 
inquire  for  himself  how  many  abstainers,  how  many  skilled 
workers,  how  many  members  of  trade  unions  and  friendly 
societies  are  to  be  found  amongst  them.  He  will  find  that  the 
proportion  is  absolutely  insignificant.  But  philanthropy  of  the 
present  day  takes  little  heed  of  this.  The  head  of  a  family 
spends  a  third  of  his  income  in  drink — philanthropy  steps  in 
and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  his  wife 
has  to  go  out  to  work,  and  his  children  have  to  go  into  unskilled 
trades  because  their  earnings  are  required  immediately  for  the 
family  support.  He  does  not  join  a  trade  union  or  sick  club 
because  “  the  parish  ”  is  the  best  sick  club.  The  family  income 
becomes  an  uncertain  quantity,  made  up  from  wife’s  and 
children’s  earnings,  outdoor  relief,  coal  and  soup  tickets,  doles 
from,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  different  sources.  And  so  it  goes 
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on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  as  the  town  populations 
increase,  so  does  this  class  of  chronic  poverty. 

Is,  then,  this  state  of  things  irremediable  ?  It  is  so,  unless 
the  public  will  change  their  attitude  towards  the  question.  It 
is  upon  this  point  only  that  a  charity  organizer  is  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic.  He  sees  amongst  the  poor  a  large  class  who  never 
ask  for  anything  for  themselves,  who  have  an  honest  contempt 
for  the  cadger  and  the  loafer;  he  sees  another  class  of  less 
strong  fibre,  who  may  be  made  very  much  what  philanthropy 
chooses  to  make  them ;  he  sees  another  class  which,  to  use  a 
catch  phrase,  is  the  “  submerged  tenth.”  But  he  soon  gets  to 
realize  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  delimitation  between  these 
classes,  and  that  individuals  are  constantly  passing  from  the  one 
to  the  other  either  upwards  or  downwards.  He  finds  amongst 
the  “  submerged  tenth  ”  many  who  have  had  better  opportunities 
in  life  than  those  who  now  stand  above  them.  He  finds  many 
in  the  highest  class  who  have  started  from  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder.  He  can  watch,  if  he  pleases,  the  rise  or  fall  of  indi* 
viduals  and  families,  and  trace  the  causes.  He  no  longer  looks 
upon  the  poor  as  an  amorphous  mass  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty, 
but  realizes  that  there  are  as  many  grades  and  distinctions 
amongst  them  as  there  are  amongst  those  who  do  not  live  upon 
a  weekly  wage ;  that  the  conditions  are  not  fixed,  but  that  there 
is  constant  movement  either  upwards  or  downwards.  He  soon 
becomes  convinced  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  poverty  is  to  arrest  the  forces  that  tend  to  depress,  to  foster 
and  encourage  all  those  that  tend  to  raise.  To  “  strengthen  such 
as  do  stand  ”  becomes  thenceforward  the  object  of  his  endeavour, 
as  well  as  “  to  raise  up  them  that  fall.”  But  he  sees  also  that 
the  way  to  this  end  does  not  lie  along  the  paths  of  relief  or 
State  largesse,  but  through  the  influence  of  individual  upon 
individual,  of  friend  upon  friend.  He  sees  before  him  a  great 
field  for  effort  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  preventive 
charity — a  charity  which  has  taken  the  trouble  to  think,  because 
it  has  cared,  and  which  will  give  all  that  it  has  to  give,  in  order 
to  strike  at  the  causes  that  underlie  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Much,  for  instance,  might  be  done,  if  more  attention  were 
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paid  to  “  catching  ”  the  young ;  if  the  “  friendly  society  ”  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  done  such  magnificent  work  in  the  past  in  the 
way  of  preventing  distress,  were  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
schools  and  all  institutions  for  training  the  young;  if  school 
teachers  and  managers  would  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  boots  and  free  meals,  but  would  do  something  which 
would  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  future  of  these  children. 
It  might  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  them  to  work  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  friendly  society  men  of  their  district,  with  the 
view  of  getting  the  boys  leaving  school  to  join  a  good  friendly 
society.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  advise  themselves  as 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  trades  of  their  district, 
that  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  might  eschew  the  worst  and 
choose  the  best. 

The  army  of  district  visitors  now  at  work  in  every  part  of 
London  might  inform  themselves  upon  these  and  the  like  sub¬ 
jects,  and  might  carry  on  similar  work  with  the  parents  of  the 
children.  There  might  be  some  revival,  in  a  modified  form,  of 
the  system  of  apprenticeship ;  or,  at  all  events,  parents  might  be 
persuaded  of  the  importance  of  their  children  “giving  time”  in 
order  to  learn  a  trade,  instead  of,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case, 
going  out  directly  into  unskilled  trades.  If  religious  influences 
were  altogether  dissevered  from  material  relief,  they  might 
become  much  more  real  influences  upon  conduct  and  family  life. 
If  all  these  things,  which  are,  it  is  believed,  of  an  absolutely  non- 
controversial  nature,  were  done,  then  we  should  at  least  have 
made  a  great  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  “  strengthening 
such  as  do  stand.” 

But  the  charity  organizer  learns  more  than  this — he  learns  to 
believe  in  the  powers  of  true  charity.  It  is  common  nowadays 
to  hear  it  said  that  “  charity  ”  has  failed,  and  that  therefore  we 
must  have  recourse  to  State  action.  The  word  “  charity  ”  has 
become  a  by-word  of  reproach,  and  is  especially  odious  to  the 
poor  themselves.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is,  it  is  submitted,  because 
charity  has  always  been  regarded,  in  spite  of  Si  Paul,  as 
synonymous  with  relief.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
absolutely  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  obliterated. 
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and  how  every  one  identifies  charity  with  money-giving.  Those 
who  argue  that,  because  charity  has  failed,  State  action  is 
necessary,  only  mean  that  the  State  should  give  money  instead  of 
individuals.  But  charity  organizers  would  absolutely  deny  that 
it  is  charity  which  has  failed ;  they  would  entirely  agree  that 
relief  has  done  so.  But  of  the  power  of  true  charity,  the  charity 
which  feels  and  can  call  up  a  responsive  feeling  in  those  with 
whom  it  has  to  do,  no  charity  organizer  has  more  doubt  than  he 
has  of  the  power  of  friendship.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
money  gifts  at  all,  though  those  who  will  give  themselves  will 
of  course  give  their  money  also.  It  requires  time  and  patience 
and  friendship  "  to  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted  and  raise 
up  them  that  fall,”  but  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  at  all  events 
in  many  cases,  by  the  influence  of  individual  upon  individual, 
and  in  that  way  only,  charity  organization  can  prove  from 
many  a  concrete  instance. 

The  idea  of  the  efl&cacy  of  money  as  the  sovereign  cure  for  all 
evils  is  possibly  the  necessary  outcome  of  a  commercial  age,  but 
it  is  a  clumsy  idea,  and  one  which  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  in  its  uses  as  a  school  of  training  for 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  social  questions,  whether  as 
workers  or  as  thinkers,  that  the  chief  value  of  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  work  lies.  On  the  one  hand, — 

discourse  and  instruction  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  of  themselves 
to  direct  us  to  action  and  address  us  to  performance,  if,  over  and  above, 
we  do  not  by  experience  exercise  and  train  our  minds  to  the  train 
whereunto  we  will  range  it ;  ”  * 

on  the  other,  practical  work  is  of  little  avail  unless  it  is  guided 
by  the  light  of  economic  science.  Many  a  poor-law  guardian, 
for  example,  will  go  on  for  tens  of  years  “  administering  relief,” 
yet  learning  nothing,  because  he  is  either  ignorant  or  careless  of 
economic  principles.  He  very  possibly  prides  himself  upon  his 
“  experience  ”  because  he  has  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  relief 
work.  But  he  has  never  looked  beyond  his  own  narrow  sphere ; 
he  has  never  considered  that  others  besides  himself  have  from 
all  time  been  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  Had  he 
'  Montaigne,  vol.  ill,  ch.  vL 
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from  ihe  first  submitted  himself  to  some  sort  of  economic  train¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  would  have  learnt  more  by 
the  experience  of  one  year  than  he  has  by  the  experience  of  ten. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  idea 
that  charity  organization  is  that  which  is  to  itself  especially 
abhorrent.  Ninty-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  look  upon  it  as  a 
centre  for  relief  which  is  dealt  out  officially  from  various  offices 
upon  certain  principles.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  distasteful  than 
another  to  all  charity  organizers,  it  is  this  very  suggestion.  So 
far  as  relief  is  administered  by  Charity  Organization  committees, 
every  effort  is  ma^ie  to  decentralize  it,  and  dissociate  it  from  the 
office.  Every  case  of  distress  is,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  almoner,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  try 
to  act  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  mere  distributor  of  relief.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible, 
dissociate  all  relief  work  from  their  offices ;  they  would — as  a 
counsel  of  perfection — decentralize  it  altogether,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  wise  and  earnest  workers  amongst  the  poor,  who 
should  deal  with  a  strictly  limited  number  of  cases  of  distress 
in  which  they  would  play  the  part  of  friends,  rather  than  of 
patrons.  Their  ideal  would  be  a  perfected  Elberfeld  system 
applied  to  voluntary  charity. 

Lastly,  there  is  learnt  in  charity  organization  what  charity 
organization  means — “  difficulties  and  obscurities  are  not  appre¬ 
hended  in  any  science  except  by  those  who  have  entrance  there¬ 
in.”  *  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  any  one  outside  of  charity  organi¬ 
zation  work  who  really  understands  it.  But  it  is  only  by  work 
of  this  kind  that  we  can  understand  the  limitations  to  which  we 
are  subject,  and  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  social  problems  is  to 
be  found  in  patient  individual  effort,  rather  than  in  “  schemes  ” 
and  legislative  action. 

**  Yet  when  I  muso  on  what  life  is,  I  seem 
Rather  to  patience  prompted.  .  .  . 

Seeing  this  Vale,  this  Earth,  whereon  we  dream 
Is  on  all  sides  o’ersbadowod  by  the  high 
Uno’erleaped  mountains  of  necessity, 

Sparing  us  narrower  margin  than  we  deem.” 

'  Montaigne,  vol.  vi.,  cli.  xiii. 
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It  is  on  this  "  mai^in  ”  that  we  have  to  walk,  picking  our 
steps,  making  sure  of  our  foothold.  The  path  is  often  devious, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  make  short  cuts.  But  short  cuts  in 
these  matters  usually  bring  us  to  the  edge  of  impassable 
abysses,  and  impatience  of  economic  law  carries  with  it  its 
own  Nemesis. 

W.  A.  Bailward. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CHINESE  LABOUR. 


rpHE  present  agitation  against  the  introdaction  of  Chinese 
coolies  into  the  Transvaal  as  labonrers  in  the  gold  mines 
affords  a  carious  spectacle  to  well-informed  and  unprejudiced 
spectators.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  two  causes — political 
and  sociaL  There  are  a  certain  number  of  politicians  who  are 
anxious  by  any  means  in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  consider  themselves  justified  in  stirring  up  an 
ignorant  electorate  by  talking  of  slavery,  and  injustice  to  white 
labourers.  The  British  workman,  apparently,  may  be  easily 
persuaded  that  the  Chinese  are  cheap  labourers,  introduced  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  white  men,  and  who  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  serfdom  to  make  money  for  a  horde  of 
bloated  capitalists.  Knowing  his  colossal  ignorance  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  Greater  Britain,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect 
the  working  man  of  this  country  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view 
of  the  action  of  the  Transvaal  Government  in  regard  to  Chinese 
labour ;  but  surely  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  all  thoughtful 
and  educated  people,  will  hesitate  before  condemning  a  policy 
which  men  best  qualified  to  judge  have  decided  upon  as  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  colony. 

I  have  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  British  colonies 
which  have  virtually  depended  for  their  existence  upon  intro¬ 
duced  Asiatic  labour.  In  them,  as  in  South  Africa,  there  was 
an  insufficient  and  unreliable  supply  of  black  labour.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the  introduction  of  these  same 
labourers  caused  an  agitation  in  England  similar  to  the  present, 
fomented  by  the  “  Anti-Slavery  Society  ”  and  the  “  Aborigines 
Protection  Society.”  In  consequence,  two  Royal  Commissions 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which 
these  Asiatics  worked  in  British  Guiana  and  Mauritius — with 
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satisfactory  results  as  far  as  the  immigration  system  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  conditions  under  which  Indian  immigrants  work  in 
British  Guiana,  and  which  were  settled  under  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
Primrose  League,  almost  identical  with  those  framed  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  Transvaal.  Tet  the  lessons 
learned  forty  years  ago  have  been  already  forgotten,  and  we  are 
now  face  to  face  with  the  same  ignorance  and  perversion  of  fact. 

What  has  been  our  experience  with  regard  to  Asiatic  labour 
in  our  colonies — Natal,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  British 
Guiana  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer — ^beneficial  to  all,  abso¬ 
lute  salvation  to  some.  It  may  be  urged  that  most  of  these 
colonies  are  in  the  Tropics,  where  white  men  cannot  work  in 
the  fields,  so  that  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  does  not  apply.  But  we  are  informed  on  the  best 
authority  that  white  men  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  their 
health,  be  employed  underground  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  where¬ 
in  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  will  be  put  to  work. 

We  should  consider  this  subject  imder  two  aspects ;  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  Transvaal,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  immigrants  and  the  conditions  imder  which 
they  will  work. 

The  Transvaal  is  not  an  agricultural  country ;  its  whole  wealth 
lies  in  its  vast  stores  of  minerals,  of  which  gold  is  the  most 
notable,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  useful,  product  It  is  not 
a  white  man’s  country  like  Australia,  where  the  few  scattered 
aboriginal  tribes  are  rapidly  dying  out ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
surrounded  by  millions  of  aborigines  multiplying  apace,  which 
are  poorly  balanced  by  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white 
settlers.  This  applies  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots.  At  present  the  Transvaal, 
that  great  territory  which  cost  us  so  many  millions  of  money 
and  so  many  valuable  British  lives  to  conquer,  is  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  and  depression.  From  what  cause  ?  Purely  and 
simply  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  labour.  The  gold  is  there ; 
the  copper  is  there ;  and  coal  is  abundant.  Railways  and  roads 
are  urgently  needed  to  open  up  the  coimtry  and  connect  difierent 
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centres  of  industry ;  but  there  are  no  labouring  hands  to  extract 
the  minerals  or  construct  the  railways.  It  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal  depends  upon 
the  mining  industry  ;  and  not  only  the  Transvaal,  but  the  whole 
South  African  community.  The  mines  are  the  heart  of  South 
Africa,  and  when  failure  of  the  heart’s  action  takes  place,  the 
whole  body  withers  away.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
history  of  the  colony,  at  present  it  stands  or  falls  by  the  results 
of  the  mining  industry.  We  have  an  object-lesson  before  us  in 
the  case  of  California,  which  is  now  a  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  state,  but  which  was  founded  entirely  upon  the  gold 
industry,  which  attracted  labourers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  asserted  on  innumerable  platforms  that,  if  the  rich 
mining  companies  would  raise  their  rate  of  wages,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  white  and  black  labour 
as  they  require,  without  introducing  Asiatic  immigrants.  In 
the  first  place,  are  the  mining  companies  rich  ?  The  output  of 
gold  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  the  year  before  the  war.  There 
are,  I  am  informed;  more  than  four  hundred  gold  and  other 
companies  in  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia,  out  of  which  not  more 
than  fifty  are  now  paying  dividends,  and  many  of  them  are  with 
difficulty  kept  afloat  at  all;  so  they  are  most  of  them  quite 
unable  to  pay  an  increased  rate  of  wages.  To  increase  the 
wages  of  the  black  man  is  to  defeat  the  end  in  view ;  instead  of 
increasing  the  number  of  workmen,  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
them.  The  Kaffir  is  not  ambitious ;  he  has  not  the  white  man’s 
lust  for  gold  and  the  pleasures  which  gold  buys :  his  sole  aim 
in  working  in  the  mines — work  which  he  dislikes — is  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase  several 
wives,  who  will  work  in  his  mealie  patch  and  pumpkin  garden 
whilst  he  sits  on  a  rail  and  smokes  his  pipe.  If  he  receives 
higher  wages,  his  spell  of  work  will  be  all  the  shorter,  and  his 
aim  in  life  will  be  sooner  attained,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  black  labourers  will  be  proportionally  diminished. 

As  to  white  labourers,  how  can  they  supply  the  needs  of  the 
mines,  the  railways,  and  the  Boer  farmers,  who  altogether  require 
at  least  380,000  men,  besides  an  army  of  40,000  skilled  overseers 
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and  miners  ?  The  number  of  white  men  on  the  spot  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  small,  and,  even  if  they  were  obtainable  from  England, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  the  Englishman  will  not  work  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Kaffirs :  he  will  not  do  “  niters’  work.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pointed  out,  if  the 
Chinese  are  imported  in  sufficient  numbers,  employment  will  be 
found  for  thousands  of  white  artisans  and  skilled  miners  to 
direct  and  overlook  these  toilers  with  unskilled  hands. 

No  reproach  can  attach  to  the  mining  companies  for  not  doing 
their  utmost  to  surmount  the  labour  difficulty.  Nearly  half  a 
million  of  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Native  Labour  Associa¬ 
tion  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  black  labourers,  and  the  world 
has  been  ransacked  to  find  new  labour-saving  machinery ;  so  in 
their  despair  they  have  turned  to  the  employment  of  coolie 
labour  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

In  China  and  India  the  population  is  too  great  for  the  food 
production  of  those  countries:  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  They  are  industrious  and  frugal, 
but  wages  are  very  low,  and  almost  insufficient  to  maintain  life. 
In  some  parts  of  China  the  struggle  for  life  is  so  keen  that 
thousands  of  female  infants  are  destroyed  annually  to  prevent 
increase  of  the  population ;  marriage  is  neglected,  and  unname- 
able  vices  sap  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  Chinaman  is  a  strong  man  in  every  way ;  he  is  capable  of 
great  physical  endurance;  his  mental  capacity  is  considerable. 
He  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  European  in  that  respect  He  is  a  voracious  eater, 
and  a  good  cook.  As  his  means  are  limited,  he  cannot  be 
fastidious  about  his  food;  he  will  eat  ofial  which  a  negro 
would  scorn  to  touch ;  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  sea-slugs,  and  grubs 
are  considered  dainties ;  eggs  are  esteemed  for  their  age ;  and  the 
natural  death  of  any  animal  from  disease  or  accident  is  no 
hindrance  to  its  entombment  in  the  stomachs  of  these  poor 
hungry  wretchea  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Chinamen  from 
these  provinces  seize  any  opportunity  for  escaping  to  more 
favoured  countries?  They  have  established  themselves  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malayan  States — 
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Sarawak  and  Brunei.  They  have  flourished  in  San  Francisco 
and  some  parts  of  Australia ;  but  their  industry  and  thrift  made 
them  too  dangerous  rivals  for  the  white  labourers  and  voters  of 
democratic  states,  so  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States 
have  warned  them  ofif  their  shores. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  very  virtues  of  the  Chinaman  make 
him  hateful  to  the  white  labouring  man :  it  is  mere  hypocrisy 
to  pretend  that  he  is  obnoxious  from  his  vices,  which  his  white 
neighbours  are  always  too  ready  to  share  and  to  emulate. 
Chinamen  in  our  colonies  are,  as  a  rule,  quiet,  peaceable  citizens. 
They  give  little  trouble  to  the  police:  they  are  honest  in 
business,  as  truthful  as  most  people,  sober,  and  hard-working. 
They  have  two  habits  which,  if  indulged  in  to  excess,  may  be 
called  vices — viz.  opium-smoking  and  gambling.  Opium  in 
moderation  is  not  injurious;  in  some  cases  it  is  beneficial  (it 
has  been  consumed,  to  their  beuefit,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fen 
country  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  or  more);  but,  like 
tobacco  and  alcohol,  if  indulged  in  to  excess,  it  causes  absolute 
ruin  of  mind  and  body.  Nevertheless,  the  opium-smoker  only 
injures  himself,  whereas  drink  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of 
our  crime  and  misery  in  England.  But  the  numbers  who 
indulge  in  opium  to  excess  are  comparatively  few,  not  more 
numerous  than  habitual  drunkards  in  England.  Chinamen  are 
addicted  to  gambling,  but,  again,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
betting  mania  in  our  midst,  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  throw  stones. 
No  doubt  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  inoculated  by  the 
gambling  spirit,  he  carries  it  to  excesa  I  knew  a  Chinaman  in 
British  Guiana  who  in  ganfbling  lost  all  his  money,  then  his 
house  and  furniture,  then  his  wife,  and  finally  he  staked  himself 
as  a  slave  for  six  months,  and  lost  that:  strange  to  say,  he 
faithfully  worked  out  his  debt  of  honour,  toiling  for  his  master 
without  wages  for  the  allotted  time,  and  then  began  life  afresb, 
a  saddened,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  wiser  man. 

The  Chinaman  is  honest  in  business,  as  all  the  merchants  in 
Shanghai  will  acknowledge ;  he  will  try  to  overreach  you  in  a 
bargain,  but  when  once  a  contract  is  made,  he  will  always  stick 
to  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
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In  British  Guiana  many  of  the  Chinese  have  become  Christians, 
and  excellent  converts  they  are.  In  their  religion  they  have 
little  to  unlearn,  and  Christian  teachers  have  an  open  field  for 
their  instructions.  The  great  test  of  a  man’s  sincerity  is  what 
sacrifice  he  is  ready  to  make  for  his  religion.  In  Guiana  the 
Chinese  converts  have  built  churches  in  Georgetown  and  New 
Amsterdam,  which  they  maintain  at  their  own  expense ;  they 
pay  their  own  ministers  and  catechists,  and  are  always  ready  to 
subscribe  to  any  Christian  charity.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  general  value  of  missions,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the 
Chinese  converts  are,  in  my  opinion,  earnest  believing  Christicms. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  or  to 
tolerate,  the  assertions  of  ignorant  people  as  to  the  contamina* 
ting  influence  of  Chinese  immigrants ;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  boon 
to  most  colonists.  I  heard  a  lecture  given  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Oxford  by  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
Queensland,  and  he  spoke  most  highly  of  the  Chinese,  who 
supplied  a  great  want  in  that  colony,  as  they  grew  all  the 
vegetables  for  the  table,  and  successfully  managed  numerous 
laundries. 

To  the  Chinaman  himself  his  temporary  expatriation  can 
only  work  for  good.  Rescued  from  an  over-populated  country, 
where  wages  are  trifling,  and  the  struggle  for  life  so  bitter,  he 
will  return,  after  the  term  of  his  industrial  service  is  over,  with 
a  sum  of  money  which  may  appear  small  to  us,  but  which  will 
doubtless  enable  him  with  his  natural  genius  for  trade  and 
barter  to  establish  himself  comfortably  for  life.  From  the  time 
when  he  presents  himself  to  the  emigration  agent  in  China  to 
the  day  of  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  will  be  imder 
the  direct  care  and  superintendence  of  Government  officers ;  he 
will  be  protected  from  fraud  and  oppression,  and  a  hospital  with 
medical  attendance  and  comforts  will  be  at  his  command,  if  he 
is  sick.  It  is  true  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  work ;  but,  in 
fact,  no  compulsion  will  be  necessary,  if  the  right  sort  of  men 
are  recruited  in  China,  men  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labour.  The  expense  of  introducing  these  labourers  will  be  very 
great,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  fulfil 
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their  part  of  the  contract  by  steady  honest  labour.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  the  men  will  be  accompanied  by  their 
wives ;  but  even  if  no  women  were  introduced,  the  lot  of  the 
Chinaman  would  be  no  worse  than  that  of  200,000  British 
soldiers  who  were  expatriated  to  South  Africa  for  three  years, 
away  from  their  homes  and  families. 

The  restriction  to  a  certain  area  of  the  Chinese  labourers  is 
a  necessary  and  by  no  means  a  primitive  measure.  The  in¬ 
dentured  coolies  on  the  West  Indian  sugar  estates,  under  rules 
approved  by  a  Liberal  Government,  are  restricted  to  the  estate 
to  which  they  are  indentured,  and  cannot  leave  it  without  a 
pass  signed  by  the  manager.  The  Kaffirs  working  in  the 
diamond  mines  at  Kimberley  are  rigidly  kept  in  compounds 
during  their  term  of  service,  and  no  outcry,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  has  been  raised  against  the  practice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Chinamen  have  no  wish  to  mix  with  Europeans:  in  all 
foreign  cities  they  keep  to  their  own  quarter;  they  dislike 
European  associates ;  they  assert  that  we  smell  like  a  flock  of 
sheep :  so  the  moderate  restriction  imposed  upon  them  in  the 
Transvaal  mines  will  be  no  cruelty,  nor  even  hardship,  to  them. 

But  no  doubt  the  great  objection  of  the  British  workman  to 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  the  Transvaal  is  the  conviction 
that  an  injury  woiild  thereby  be  committed  against  the  white 
labourers  in  the  colony.  Now,  there  is  nothing  better  known 
to  us  who  have  lived  in  countries  inhabited  by  people  of  diflerent 
races  and  colour  than  this  fact,  that  the  white  man  will  not  work 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  black  or  brown  man.  Where  black  men 
or  yellow  men  are  employed  in  manual  labour,  whether  it  be  in 
the  field  or  the  mine,  the  white  man  will  not  work  with  him 
for  the  same  wages  at  the  same  task.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  white  man  belongs  to  the  upper,  the  con¬ 
quering  race,' and  it  is  derogatory  to  his  dignity  and  position 
that  he  should  be  reduced  to  labour  in  company  with  subject 
races.  Again,  there  is  work  which  white  men  by  constitution 
and  upbringing  are  unable  to  perform.  Work  in  the  cane 
pieces  of  Guiana  or  Mauritius  would  mean  death  to  the  man 
from  cold  climates :  in  the  same  way  the  underground  labour  in 
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the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  is  unsuited  to  his  habits  and 
constitution. 

All  the  leading  men  in  the  Transvaal — Lord  Milner,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  the  legislators,  merchants,  and  principal 
white  inhabitants — seem  to  be  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
mining  industry  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  country ;  that  it  is 
in  a  stagnant  condition  for  want  of  labour;  that  unskilled 
white  labour  is  unattainable  and  undesirable ;  that  black  labour 
is  insufficient  to  supply  half  the  requirements  of  the  colony ;  so 
that  recoiuae  must  be  had  to  the  teeming  population  of  the 
East,  if  the  colony,  nay,  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  is  to  be 
saved  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Henry  Eirke. 
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1  LTHOUQH  the  Parliamentaiy  Inquiry  of  1902  into  Savings 
Banks,  while  in  progress,  appeared  to  be  a  mockery,  thanks 
to  a  kind  intervention  of  Providence  it  is  now  found  to  have 
led  to  results  which  are  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  however 
“unforeseen”  they  may  have  been  to  the  chief  inquirer.  Of 
the  inquiry  itself,  unfortunately,  only  little  that  is  good  can  be 
said.  Never  were  legitimate  expectations  more  cruelly  dis¬ 
appointed.  For  decades  past,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  question — such  as,  in  fact.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  appeared 
to  promise  in  1899 — had  been  allowed  to  be  wanted.  As  long 
ago  as  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  it  desirable,  explaining 
that  the  inquiry  of  1858  had  dealt  only  with  one  particular 
aspect  of  this  "great  question  of  State  policy.”  In  1875  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  echoed  that  opinion.  In  1896,  when  Consols 
became  well-nigh  unpurchasable,  and  once  more  when  the  time 
for  the  reduction  of  Consols  interest  drew  near,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  time,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  found 
himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  a  condition  of  things  for  which 
the  system  in  force  made  no  sort  of  provision,  and  seemed  driven 
to  his  wits’  end  for  the  discovery  of  a  remedy.  Various  very 
unworkmanlike  cuttings  of  the  Gordian  knot  were  suggested. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  talk  of  a  reduction  of  interest,  by  as 
much  as  h  per  cent  At  another  there  seemed  a  disposition 
to  lower  the  maximum  limit  Then  there  were  proposals  of 
fresh  restrictions  to  be  added  to  those  already  in  force,  which 
now  turn  out  to  have  been  moat  unwisely,  as  they  were  also 
arbitrarily,  imposed  in  1891.  There  was  talk  about  fluctuating 
interest,  and  so  on.  It  all  shows  how  inadequate  are  our  present 
arrangements  to  the  want  for  which  they  were  created.  All 
these  things  had  their  little  day  of  suggestion.  All  had,  in 
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turn,  to  be  shelved  as  being  unadapted  to  the  circumstances 
In  1899  Sir  Henry  Fowler  pressed  the  demand  for  inquiry 
home.  And  thus  it  was  that  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  brought 
to  promise  a  “  thorough  and  exhaustive  inquiry,”  after  previous 
consultation  to  be  held  with  those  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  "  interested  in  the  question.” 

Obviously  that  rather  comprehensive  expression  had  to  be 
accepted  with  a  reasonable  limitation.  However,  in  fairness  it 
should  have  meant  more  than  simply  sounding  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  fully  as  cancellarian  in  his  opinions  as 
Sir  Michael  himself,  on  the  composition  of  the  proposed  committee 
of  inquiry.  That  committee  was  appointed  in  such  a  way  that 
only  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  table  could  the  names  be  heard, 
nor  was  it  generally  understood  what  business  was  going  on. 
Hence  the  absence  of  opposition  at  the  time.  When  the  names 
became  known  it  was  found  that  more  than  half  the  members 
nominated  were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  banking ; 
and  bankers,  it  may  be  observed,  have  always  been  found  deter¬ 
mined  foes  to  savings  banks  and  to  all  savings  bank  development. 
The  proposals  made  by  the  Savings  Banks  Committee  were  abso¬ 
lutely  disregarded.  Not  a  nominee  of  theirs,  outside  the  official 
“ticket,”  was  appointed.  One  solitary  Labour  member  was 
added,  only  after  a  tough  fight  in  the  House ;  and  he  happened 
to  be  one  who  takes  little  interest  in  the  matter.  It  cannot  be 
contended  that  this  was  a  fair  proceeding.  It  was  like  appoint¬ 
ing  a  coimcil  of  Philistines  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 
And  as  was  the  panel,  so  was  the  reference — the  narrowest  of 
the  naiTOw,  not  at  all  what  had  been  foreshadowed  in  1899, 
permitting  neither  “  thoroughness  ”  nor  “  exhaustiveness.” 

And  as  was  the  reference,  so  was  the  questioning.  It  was 
practically  only  selected  evidence  that  was  taken,  “  only  official 
and  representative  witnesses,”  are  the  official  words ;  the  English 
of  which  is,  mainly  official  and  otherwise  only  such  as  are 
acceptable.  Very  important  questions  were  left  altogether 
untouched,  or  else  noticed  only  so  as  to  turn  facts  topsy-turvy. 
Thus  it  was  with  all  evidence  relating  to  the  employment  of 
savings  banks  funds  for  fructifying  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
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the  depositing  classes,  for  instance,  by  means  of  advances  for 
housing  purposes.  Surely  this  is  an  important  question  enough ! 
There  was  absolutely  accurate  evidence  available,  offered,  and 
asked  for  by  members  of  the  committee.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
would  have  none  of  it,  preferring  to  rely  upon  Foreign  Office 
Reports,  obtained  at  his  request,  which  are  demonstrably  not 
only  wrong,  but  on  some  points  even  actual  inversions  of  facts. 
Take  the  admirable  work  done  in  the  promotion  of  housing  by 
the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Belgium.  The  director-general 
of  that  institution,  M.  Lepreux,  was  in  this  country  at  almost 
the  precise  time  when  his  practice  was  discussed  during  a  brief 
minute  or  two.  He  then  explained  that  already  per  cent,  of 
his  savings  bank’s  capital  was  invested  in  loans  to  various 
societies  for  setting  up  working-men’s  dwellings;  that  that 
proportion  was  to  be  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  quite  independently 
of  what  is  advanced  for  the  same  purpose  to  corporations  on  the 
security  of  the  rates.  Ten  per  cent,  would  in  our  case  mean 
more  than  £20,000,000.  In  the  Foreign  Office  Report  brought  in 
under  Sir  Michael’s  direction,  the  proportion  was  made  to  appear 
at  only  489  per  cent,  (which  would  still  in  our  case  mean 
£10,000,000X  and  that.  Sir  Michael  thought,  was  “a  very 
small  affair.”  Sir  Michael  went  further.  He  stated  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Belgium  is  “  very  much  the  same  thing  ”  as 
that  adopted  by  our  Public  Works  Loan  Commission.  M.  Lepreux 
had  shown  that  the  two  methods  are  as  different  as  chalk  and 
cheese,  the  Belgian  Savings  Bank  making  things  remarkably 
easy  for  borrowing  societies,  and  advancing  practically  the  whole 
amount  required,  whereas  our  Public  Works  Loan  Commission 
advances  barely  half — if  it  advances  even  that,  for  it  has  recently 
cut  down  the  list  of  peimissible  employments,  and  has  threatened 
to  cut  it  down  still  more ;  and  it  couples  the  loan  with  conditions 
so  onerous  and  embarrassing  that  the  two  excellent  co-operative 
societies,  which  I  purposely  sent  to  it  to  apply  for  a  loan,  simply 
laughed  at  the  preposterous  suggestions,  and  threw  the  official 
papers  contemptuously  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  is  sheer 
mockery  to  offer  money  on  such  terms  for  such  a  purpose.  And 
M.  Lepreux  has  also  shown  that  his  bank’s  practice  is  by  no 
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means  a  "very  small  affair,”  but  a  very  big,  very  important, 
very  useful  and  very  safe  one,  which  Sir  Michael’s  colleague  in 
Italy,  M.  Luzzatti,  was  almost  at  the  precise  moment  grafting 
upon  the  Italian  savings  bank  system,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a 
delighted  and  united  Chamber.  And  he  prides  himself  upon 
having  passed  his  measure.  Qui  trompe-t-on  ? 

Thus,  once  more,  it  was  with  the  evidence  asked  from 
Germany.  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Funds — public  funds  situated 
very  much  as  are  our  savings  banks — advance  large  sums 
annually  to  co-operative  and  other  societies  for  building  purposes, 
with  the  best  results,  evoking  thereby  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 
Sir  Michael  can  see  the  official  returns  of  what  they  have  done, 
if  he  will  only  tcdce  the  trouble,  in  the  official  BeichsarbeitsUatt, 
No.  9  of  1903,  and  No.  12  of  1904.  No  less  than  thirty  out  of 
thirty-one  such  institutions  in  existence  have  quite  voluntarily 
taken  up  this  practice  as  a  good  method  of  investment ;  and  one 
alone,  that  of  Hanover,  has  now  more  than  £1,500,000  laid  out 
in  this  way.  They  advance  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the 
building.  One  of  their  leaders,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Rhenish  Dwellings  Association,  Dr.  Brandts,  resenting  in  his 
last-named  capacity  the  indifference  shown  in  this  matter  by 
the  Prussian  savings  banks — which  advance  immense  sums 
(about  56  per  cent,  of  their  £300,000,000)  on  more  pretentious 
real  estate,  which  gives  them  less  trouble — caused  an  official 
inquiry  to  be  instituted,  in  1900,  which  was  ostensibly  designed 
to  ascertain  the  sums  actually  employed  by  savings  banks  in 
loans  on  the  security  of  working  men’s  dwellings,  but  really  was 
intended  to  shame  the  savings  banks  into  doing  what  they  still 
do  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  what  is  in  Germany  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  their  duty.  The  Government,  on  November  29, 
1900,  issued  a  circular  asking  for  returns,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
recommended  the  savings  banks  to  advance  more  money  in  the 
manner  indicated.  And  not  long  after,  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  publicly  announced  at  Posen  that  the  Government 
hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  housing  difficulty  with  the  help  of 
savings  banks  money.  Sir  Michael’s  Foreign  Office  informant 
had  heard  only  of  the  circular  of  November  29, 1900.  He  said 
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nothing  about  the  recommendation  to  invest,  but  volunteered  as 
an  unasked-for  addition  the  scarcely  accurate  information  that 
the  Prussian  Government  exercises  no  sort  of  control  over  the 
savings  banks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  savings  bank  is 
required  to  submit  once  a  year  its  “  plan  ”  of  investment,  setting 
forth  the  proportions  in  which  its  money  is  to  be  employed  in 
various  classes  of  securities,  for  approval  to  the  Home  Office. 
However,  all  these  facts  notwithstanding,  under  Sir  Michael’s 
ordering,  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  to  believe  by  the  evidence 
taken  that  next  to  nothing  is  being  done,  just  as  the  Russian 
people  are  made  to  believe  that  they  have  gained  glorious 
victories  over  Japan. 

Are  we  to  take  it  that  facts  at  home  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  ?  I  should  not  wish  to  go  so  far.  But  unmis¬ 
takably  there  was  a  strong  bias  discernible  throughout,  not 
only  in  the  examination-in«chief,  but  also  in  the  various 
inteijections  by  which  the  inquiry  was  kept  “straight.”  A 
parliamentaiy  critic  of  the  inquiry,  one  of  those  who  “  take  an 
active  interest  in  savings  banks  matters,”  and  should,  therefore, 
under  Sir  Michael’s  promise  of  1899,  certainly  have  been  “  con¬ 
sulted,”  but  was  not,  has  described  the  inquiry  as  “  bamboozling 
and  bulldozing.”  Certainly  it  seemed  throughout  as  if  there 
were  a  foregone  conclusion  being  worked  up  to,  the  conclusion  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  area  of  investment — in  favour  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  expressed  himself,  and  which  must  obviously 
have  given  savings  banks  at  any  rate  some  relief,  inasmuch  as 
two  pots  will,  in  any  case,  hold  more  liquor  than  one — must  be 
resisted,  and  that  interest  must  necessarily  be  reduced.  What¬ 
ever  else  might  be  proved  by  the  facts  and  arguments  brought 
forward  by  representatives  of  savings  banks  must  be  held  wrong. 
And  everything  that  could  be  bent  or  forced  into  {in  {argument 
for  reduced  interest  w{is  so  applied ;  everything  that  could  be 
turned  against  trustee  banks  w{is  unmercifully  and  unf{iirly  put 
to  that  use.  “  The  aggregate  loss  to  the  Exchequer  over  the 
trustee  b{mks  is  £644,000.”  So  s{ud  Sir  E.  H{multon,  Assist{uit 
Secretary  to  the  Tre{isury,  suggesting  that  it  w{is  imcovered. 
“  But  is  there  not  a  surplus  fund  of  £658,000  belonging  to  the 


savings  banks?”  asked  Sir  J.  Woodhouse.  “Yes,  altogether.” 
“  Then  that  does  show  that  it  would  meet  the  loss,”  Of  course. 
But  Sir  J.  Woodhouse  could  not  intervene  at  every  point.  And 
at  the  same  table  with  him  sat  the  seven  or  eight  bankers,  grim 
as  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  iEacus,  always  pulling  up  incon¬ 
venient  witnesses,  as  a  French  juge  d/instmction  does  a  prisoner 
booked  for  condemnation,  and  ready  to  give  their  supposed 
rivals  short  shrift. 

There  is  one  little  crumb  of  comfort,  indeed,  to  be  gleaned  from 
all  this  massacre  of  evidence.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  persist  in  the  incorrect  assurance  which  he  had 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  solemnity — that,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  supporters,  he  must  “drop  it” — the 
assurance,  that  is,  that  the  fluctuating  interest  had  been  tried  in 
France  and  found  “eminently  successfuL”  Sir  Michael  had 
stuck  to  that  myth  in  the  face  of  all  contradictions  and  correc¬ 
tions,  even  when  they  came  from  the  public  officers  in  France 
who  administer  the  savings  banks  funds,  and  from  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  board  with  whom  the  determination  of  the 
rate  of  interest  rests.  Those  gentlemen  had  stated  in  plain 
words  that  the  rate  of  interest  had  not  been  altered,  that 
fluctuating  interest  had  not  been  tried.  Notwithstanding  this — 
forgetting  a  little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  courtesy  due  to  the 
Frenchmen — Sir  Michael  had  insisted  that  he  “  had  still  reason 
to  believe  that  fluctuating  interest  had  been  found  successful  in 
France.”  On  the  strength  of  this  quite  erroneous — gratuitously 
erroneous — ^assumption.  Sir  Michael  had  actually  introduced 
clauses  providing  for  fluctuating  interest  in  his  abortive  Bill  of 
two  years  before.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fluctuating  interest 
has  been  tried,  not  in  France,  but  in  Great  Britain,  and  was 
uncompromisingly  condemned  by  every  practical  manager  of  a 
savings  bank  who  spoke  to  the  point  in  the  inquiry  of  1858, 
as  wholly  unworkable.  Surely  in  England  one  might  have 
expected  that  real  British  evidence  should  have  been  taken 
in  preference  to  totally  imaginary  French.  Let  us  hope  that 
now,  at  any  rate,  the  matter  is  done  with. 

When  the  committee  separated,  every  one  must  have  expected 
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that  interest  would  infallibly  be  lowered.  In  fact,  offers  of 
compromise  had  been  made  during  the  inquiry  by  a  friendly 
middleman,  which  the  representatives  of  the  trustee  banks  very 
properly  rejected.  They  knew,  if  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  did  not, 
what  lowering  of  interest  must  mean. 

The  result  now  turns  out  wholly  different.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  been  taught,  by  painful  experience,  that  excessive  liberties 
must  not  be  taken  with  the  public  on  whom  he  relies  for  his 
money;  that  the  farce  of  calling  them  unprofitable  servants 
must  not  be  carried  too  far ;  that  dealing  with  savings  banks 
money  is  at  bottom  as  fully  a  matter  of  business  as  any  other 
borrowing ;  and  that  even  the  State  cannot  forcibly  divert  the 
current  of  business  from  its  natural  course,  any  more  than  could 
King  Canute  repel  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Depositors  had  stood  a  great  deal  Again  and  again  had  they 
been  scolded  for  costing  the  taxpayer  “  profiigate  ”  sacrifices, 
when  all  the  time,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  frankly  acknowledged,  and 
others  after  him,  the  taxpayers  were  reaping  very  substantial 
benefit  from  their  lodgments  and  pocketing  considerable  sur¬ 
pluses.  However,  there  comes  a  point  at  which  even  the  camel’s 
back  gives  way.  The  representatives  of  the  savings  banks 
plainly  warned  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  that 
point  had  been  reached,  that  further  reduction  must  inevitably 
frighten  depositors  away.  Sir  Michael  would  not  believe  this, 
any  more  than  he  would  the  French  Savings  Department 
officials.  “  What,  a  paltry  half-crown  per  £100 !  ”  Yes,  that 
w£i8  the  “  straw.”  He  now  says  that  he  did  not  “  foresee  ”  what 
would  happen.  However,  it  was  plainly  foretold.  Even  his 
mere  talk  about  the  necessity  of  reduction  has  driven  large 
numbers  of  depositors  away,  and  in  1903  the  savings  banks 
failed,  to  the  mortification  of  Downing  Street  and  Finsbury 
Pavement,  to  pour  forth  their  accustomed  treasures.  People 
went  to  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bemk  instead,  and  to  other  similar 
institutions.  Worse,  municipal  corporations,  seeing  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  resenting  the  arbitrary  Downing  Street  judgment  of 
1891,  which  deprived  them  of  savings  banks  loans,  turned  savings 
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banks  themselves,  and  took  deposits  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Such  deposits  came  to  them  freely,  showing  what  a  myth  it  is 
which  says  that  it  is  the  State  guarantee  which  makes  savings 
banks  trusted.  Meanwhile  the  State  had  to  go  elsewhere  to 
borrow — not  at  2|  per  cent,  as  it  practically  might  have  done 
from  the  savings  banks,  but  at  nearly  3,  in  the  case  of  Irish  land 
stock  even  at  3^  per  cent.  That  argiunent  was  bound  to  go  home. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promptly  hauled  down 
the  war  signals,  gave  a  promise,  which,  it  will  be  well  to  re¬ 
member,  is  only  temporary,  not  to  reduce  interest,  and,  coming 
to  terms,  agreed  to  make  Sir  A.  Rollit’s  Bill  practically  his  own. 

So  far  so  good.  The  new  powers  which  the  Savings  Banks 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  gives  to  savings  banks,  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  will  certainly  be  acceptable.  The  pity  is  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  inquiry  and  what  has  followed  is  not  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  For  Sir  A.  Bollit’s  Bill  only  eases  an  old 
garment  where,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  child,  a  new  one  is 
required.  And  what  is  conceded  is  practically  only  what  was 
first  arbitrarily,  short-sightedly,  and  with  most  mischievous  con¬ 
sequences,  taken  away  from  savings  banka  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  is  sure  to  gain,  even  more  in  popularity  than  in 
actual  economy,  by  the  partial  abolition  of  that  detested  tell¬ 
tale  “  bit  of  blue  paper,”  which  proclaims  to  the  wrong  people 
that  there  has  been  a  deposit  made.  The  trustee  banks  gain 
more,  but  only  what  they  had  previously  lost.  Three  proven 
grievances  will  remain  unredressed.  A  depositor  withdrawing 
money  in  the  year  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  replace  all  that  he  may 
have  withdrawn,  but  only  one  amount.  Should  he  withdraw 
£60  in  one  sum,  he  may  replace  it;  if  he  withdraws  it  in 
amounts  of  £5  at  a  time,  he  may  replace  only  £5.  Once  more, 
a  workman  receiving  lump  sum  compensation  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  must  not  deposit  the  whole  sum,  if  it 
exceed  £50.  The  balance  he  may  fritter  away.  Surely,  here 
are  two  cases  of  hardship !  And  lastly,  that  reserve  fund,  which 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  had  rightly  put  into  his  last  Bill — and  which 
is  a  different  thing  altogether  from  the  small  allowance  made 
for  depreciation — ^has  disappeared. 
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However,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  which  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful,  savings  banks  will,  at  any  rate,  no  longer  be  required 
to  drive  their  best  customers  away  by  giving  them  notice  about 
“automatic  investment,”  when  their  accounts  come  to  exceed 
£200;  and  the  Debt  Commission  will  be  spared  the  constant 
worry  by  the  “  pink  paper.”  Trustee  banks  will  no  longer  be 
prohibited  from  allowing  out  of  their  surplus  small  sums  for 
the  promotion  of  penny  banks.  They  will  no  longer  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  disposing  of  their  buildings  when  the  site  has 
become  altogether  unsuitable.  They  will  no  more  be  compelled 
to  meet  the  case  of  a  retiring  actuary — there  are  worn-out  ones 
in  plenty — by  winding  up  the  bank,  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  a  pension.  They  recover  to  some  extent  the  right  taken 
from  them  in  the  teeth  of  opinions  from  Lord  Herschell,  Lord 
Macnaghten,  and  the  present  Speaker,  to  maintain  a  special 
investment  fund  and  lend  in  the  truly  ideal  way  which  a  former 
Comptroller  of  the  National  Debt  advisedly  pressed  upon  them, 
namely,  to  rate-levying  bodies.  And  in  the  last  place,  trustee 
banks  may,  if  they  choose,  amalgamate.  What  a  reflection  all 
such  present  concessions  are  upon  the  folly  which,  for  thirteen 
years  past,  has  obdurately  declined  to  grant  such  simple  relief! 

Why,  when  so  much  is  conceded,  does  not  the  Government  go 
at  once  to  the  end  of  its  journey,  to  the  goal  to  which  the  inquiry 
plainly  points  ?  Really  the  most  instructive,  most  satisfactory 
part  of  all  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  was 
that  which  showed  how  great  a  change  has,  to  a  large  extent 
owing  to  savings  bank  teaching  and  training,  come  over  our 
little  world  of  practisers  of  thrift,  since  the  Savings  Banks  Acts 
were  passed.  Everything,  in  fact,  has  changed,  everything  has 
ripened.  The  child  of  1860  has  grown  to  memhood,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  and  no  longer  requires  to  be  kept  “  under  tutors 
and  governors.”  The  management  has  improved,  one  might  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  possibility  of  a  repetition 
of  those  abuses  against  which  existing  legislation  was  directed. 
The  depositing  public  have  become  commercially  educated, 
more  independent  in  their  action,  more  businesslike,  but  also 
more  critical.  They  know  what  kind  of  security  is  sufficient 
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for  them.  But  they  will  not  take  whatever  interest  the  State 
chooses  to  dole  out  to  them.  Sir  Michael  showed  himself  thirty 
years  behind  time  when  he  made  the  security  of  the  State  his 
great  point.  The  co-operative  stores,  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank, 
which,  as  a  fully  autonomous  institution,  has  amassed  about 
£15,000,000  in  deposits,  are  as  fully  trusted.  What  people  want 
is  the  best  interest  that  they  can  obtain  consistently  with  sufficient 
security.  It  is  arrant  nonsense  to  assert  that  when  they  pay  in 
their  deposit  to  their  old  familiar  savings  bank  of  Glasgow  or  of 
Hull,  they  see  in  that  trusted  institution  only  a  receiving  office 
for  the  State.  They  look  at  the  managers  and  trustees,  they  look 
at  the  established  reputation  of  the  institution.  Surely  never 
was  there  a  more  preposterous  fiction  put  forward  than  that  our 
people  are  less  intelligent  than  the  people  of  Italy,  or  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  Denmark,  or  Austria,  who  have  no  State  to  guarantee 
their  deposits,  and  know  it,  but  yet  carry  their  savings  just 
the  same  to  their  local  savings  bank  of  Milan,  Bologna,  Geneva, 
Copenhagen,  or  Vienna,  and  in  larger  amounts  than  we  do  to  our 
own.  And  it  would  be  a  libel  to  pretend  that  our  managers  are 
less  skilful  or  less  honest  than  their  foreign  colleagues. 

The  little  lesson  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
just  learnt  ought  to  be  useful  in  bi’inging  home  the  plain  truth 
that  savings  bank  arrangements  are  a  matter  of  business,  and 
must  be  regulated  in  a  businesslike  spirit.  They  are  not  so  now. 
Our  present  system  is  “  misleading,”  as  Sir  E.  Hamilton  has  put 
it,  in  more  respects  than  that  of  valuation ;  it  is  generally  out  of 
keeping  with  the  circumstances  for  which  it  exists,  as  the  late 
comptroller.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  has  called  it,  “  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.”  Savings  banks  are  supposed  to  be  there  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  thrift.  But  here  are  their  overlords  perpetually  placing 
obstacles  in  their  way  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an  aim,  crying 
out,  as  did  Lord  Goschen  in  1891,  that  they  “want  no  more 
money.”  Savings  banks  are  perpetually  scolded  for  “  not  paying 
their  way,”  which  is  quite  an  unjust  accusation.  And  yet  every 
conceivable  device  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
paying  it.  They  are  asked  to  take  the  small  deposits  only,  on 
which  they  must  needs  lose,  and  forbidden  to  retain  the  larger, 
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which  alone  enable  them  to  receive  the  small  at  all.  Their  actu¬ 
aries  are  told  to  manage  their  banks  efficiently ;  and  yet  here  is 
the  Treasury  perpetually  interfering,  tying  their  hands,  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  forego  opportunities,  even  driving  them  into  liqui¬ 
dation  for  the  sake  of  a  pension  to  be  given  to  a  retiring  servant ! 

No  business  can  be  successfully  carried  on  on  such  lines  as 
these.  We  shall  in  fairness  have  to  make  up  our  minds  on 
which  tack  to  go,  whether  we  are  to  promote  thrift,  or  to 
maintain  savings  banks  as  a  convenience  for  the  Exchequer. 
Under  the  present  system  we  give  out  the  one  thing  with 
exaggerated  self-laudation,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  study 
to  do  the  other.  Of  course  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  want 
to  put  savings  bank  money  into  the  Treasury.  That  is  the  very 
object,  as  we  now  know,  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  partly  created, 
partly  newly  regulated,  savings  banks.^  That  is  why  savings 
banks  are  made  to  hand  over  all  their  money  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  for  investment  in  public  securities,  which 
are  not  by  any  means  the  most  convenient  investments  to  be 
thought  of.*  For  they  are  exposed  to  risks  from  political  causes 
and  perpetually  fluctuating.  Whatever  deficiencies  have  occurred 
in  the  past  have  occurred  mainly  by  depreciation.  That  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  savings  banks ;  but  it  is  they  who  got  the 
blame.  However,  this  valuable  inflow  of  money  is  so  awkwardly 
managed,  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  explicitly  complained,  and 
as  Lord  Goschen  emd  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  have  in  their  turns 
both  echoed,  it  comes  in  in  wholly  unmanageable  quantities  at 
times  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  runs  provokingly  dry,  as  in 

'  "  It  was  an  object  to  me  to  get  this  Bill  passed  siiS  gilentio,  a  fall  statement  of 
my  expectations  from  it  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal.  I  admit  that  they  have 
been  more  than  realized  ...  I  had  an  object  of  first-rate  importance,  which  has 
been  attained,  to  provide  the  minister  of  finance  with  a  strong  financial  arm,  and  to 
secure  his  independence  of  the  City  by  giving  him  a  large  and  certain  command  of 
money  ”  (Money’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52). 

*  Speaking  on  May  17th  last,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  though  pleading 
for  compulsion  to  be  put  on  the  savings  banks  to  invest  more  of  their  capital,  that 
is,  30  per  cent,  (there  is  barely  10  per  cent,  so  employed  now)  in  public  securities, 
advert^  to  the  practice  in  force  in  this  country  and  in  France  of  investing  the 
whole  savings  banks  capital  in  public  securities  as  “  a  gross  mistake ;  for  obviously 
such  close  entanglement  of  savings  banks  with  State  finance  is  most  objectionable 
in  view  of  public  political  crises  or  wars.” 
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1903,  when  it  is.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  people  in  Downing 
Street  that  that  is  just  because  investment  is  made  compulsory 
in  public  securities,  because  there  is  no  choice?  Does  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  really  believe  that  an  independent  board,  having 
liberty  to  invest  at  its  discretion,  such  as  the  Select  Committee 
of  1858  recommended,  would  in  1896  have  driven  him  to  his 
wits’  end  and  greatly  embarrassed  the  money  market  with  those 
inconvenient  purchases  of  Consols  at  112  and  113?  Of  course 
deposits  are  large  when  money  is  plentiful  and  Consols  rule 
high.  And  equally  of  course  withdrawals  take  place  when 
money  becomes  scarce  and  Consols  are  low.  Leave  the  savings 
banks  "bankers”  a  free  hand,  and  in  1896  they  would  have 
greatly  relieved  the  Chancellor  by  ^ving  Consols  a  wide  berth, 
and  in  1903  (if  depositors  had  not  been  wantonly  frightened  by 
foolish  talk  about  reduction  of  interest)  they  would  have  bought 
them  gladly.  A  “  banker  ” — such  as  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  insists 
that  the  Treasury  is  in  this  matter — is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he 
does  not  know  how  to  adapt  his  transactions  to  the  fluctuating 
circumstances  with  which  he  has  to  deal 

Our  present  arrangement  has  been  denounced  ever  since  it 
was  suggested.  Investment  in  Consols  was  opposed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1817,  on  its  flrst  introduction ;  again  in  1828  it  was 
proposed  at  any  rate  to  limit  such  investment  to  £20,000 ;  the 
more  able  and  competent  Select  Committee  of  1858  (Mr.  Sotheron 
Estcourt’s)  was  altogether  adverse  to  it ;  it  would  not  have  the 
savings  banks  placed  under  the  Treasury;  many  witnesses  of 
mark,  among  them  the  first  Lord  Monteagle,  an  ex-Chancellot 
of  the  Exchequer,  vigorously  protested  against  the  mischievous 
perversion  of  the  saviugs  banks,  which  had  then  already  taken 
place,  from  convenient  money-boxes  for  the  poor  into  a  mere 
convenience  for  the  Treasury.  Yet  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  would 
hear  only  of  Consols !  The  credit  of  the  country  must  be  kept 
high,  whatever  may  happen  to  depositors.  Is  it  really  kept  high 
by  these  artificial  expedients  ?  Do  not  we  pay  exactly  the  same 
interest  for  our  loans  now  that  we  did  before  Lord  Qoschen’s 
conversion  ?  It  must  have  been  very  unwelcome  for  Sir  Michael, 
who  had  just  quoted  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  highest  authority,  to 
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hear  that  statesman’s  late  private  secretary,  Sir  K  Hamilton, 
depose  that  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Fawcett  had  been 
“  strong  ”  for  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  investment,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  to  him  as  late  as  1896,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  crisis  of  that  year,  in  that  sense.  Yet  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  and  argued  throughout  as  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  wanted  the  money  for  the  Treasury,  but  he 
saw  that,  even  in  the  Treasury’s  own  interest,  it  must  be 
attracted  by  acceptable  terms  and  managed  in  a  business-like 
way.  He  was  in  1896  dead  against  the  reduction  of  interest, 
which  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Michael’s  only  resource.  So  far 
from  approving  of  a  reduction  of  limits,  he  declared  himself  in 
1880  for  a  £100  limit  per  annum  and  £300  limit  in  all.  How¬ 
ever,  Sir  Michael  could  think  only  of  clip,  clip,  clip. 

Obviously  it  is  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  that  the  true 
road  to  improvement  lies,  not  in  the  creation  of  new  restraints, 
but  in  the  removal  of  such  as  exist,  in  the  opening  of  new  currents 
for  thrift,  in  an  advance  in  the  methods  of  employment. 

But  here  our  difficulty  comes  in.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  in  this  matter  not  altogether  a  free  agent.  He 
has  periodically  to  provide  money  for  the  State.  And  for  that 
money  he  has  to  go  to  the  City — in  other  words,  to  the  bankers. 
The  bankers  are  the  declared  foes  of  the  savings  banks.  They 
unreasonably  scent  rivals  in  them,  and  will  not  be  persuaded. 
But  for  all  that,  the  Chancellor  holds  that  they  must  be 
propitiated.  So  the  interest  of  depositor's  must  be  sacrificed. 

But  is  that  quite  fair  ?  Is  it  even  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  admitted  idea  of  regulating  the  savings  banks  ?  Must  the 
interests  of  the  nine  millions  or  so  of  depositors — there  might  be 
more  if  things  were  managed  differently — in  truth,  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  be  made  the  little  ewe  lamb  that  is  victimized  to 
spare  the  flock  of  the  rich  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bargain 
with  the  savings  banks,  by  which  the  Exchequer,  and  accordingly 
the  State,  now  benefits,  imply  wholly  different  treatment? 
We  claim  your  deposits,  so  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  own  showing 
said,  in  order  to  make  the  Exchequer  independent  of  the  hankers, 
to  save  the  State  from  their  grasping  clutches.  Now  can  his 
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successors  in  honesty  turn  round  and  tell  them :  **  We  made  you 
hand  over  your  pence  to  free  us  from  thraldom  to  the  bankers, 
but  you  shall  make  bricks  in  the  old  way  all  the  same,  for  the 
bankers’  sake,  though  it  be  without  straw.” 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  tries  to  make  a  great  point  by  quoting 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  distinctly  said,  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  this 
matter  the  Treasury  is  the  savings  banks’  ”  banker,”  not  their 
“trustee.”  However,  he  quotes  him  with  manifest  unfairness, 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  incontestably  used  that  term  with  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  one  particular  point,  the  point,  that  is,  of  the  safe 
taking  over  of  the  deposit  by  the  Treasury,  in  the  depositor’s 
own  interest,  and  the  handing  it  back  to  him  in  its  integrity. 
In  that  sense  the  State  is  no  doubt  a  “  banker,”  and  a  banker 
only.  However,  a  banker  could  not  compel  his  customer  to 
deal  with  him  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else,  as 
does  the  State  the  depositor.  That  compulsion  implies  a 
trustee’s  duty  of  doing  the  best  by  the  one  compelled.  A 
banker  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  betray  his  customer’s 
interest,  as  Lord  Goschen  did  when,  in  the  teeth  of  the  depositors’ 
plain  interest,  he  agreed,  in  1888,  on  their  behalf,  to  the  reduction 
of  interest  on  Consols,  which  without  such  consent  he  could  not 
have  carried.  Or,  once  more,  as  did  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  him¬ 
self  when  he  wrongly  deprived  trustee  banks  of  their  old  right 
to  lend  to  rate-levying  bodiea  The  Treasury  cannot  honestly 
claim  to  be  a  trustee  when  depositors’  interests  have  to  be 
signed  away,  and  a  banker  when  its  own  interest  is  to  exact 
its  pound  of  flesh.  It  has  openly  proclaimed  itself  trustee 
since  1817,  in  compelling  the  banks  to  hand  over  their  money 
to  it,  in  the  interest,  so  itself  asserted,  of  the  depositor,  to 
make  his  money  secure,  to  act  as  guardian  to  him. 

Well,  guardian  it  has  been,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  quite  long 
enough.  For  has  not  the  child — have  not,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
the  children — outgrown  the  circumstances  calling  for  guardian¬ 
ship  ?  Has  not  the  whole  state  of  things  altered  ?  Look  at  the 
mass  of  money  accumulated — much  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
looked  for  in  1860!  “In  my  opinion  the  Post  OflSce  Savings 
Bank  has  grown  too  big.”  So  said  to  me,  only  the  other  day, 
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one  of  the  highest  anthorities  on  the  subject,  himself  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  money.  “  It  has  become  unwieldy.” 
I  do  not  agree.  Organized  as  the  Post  0£Qce  Savings  Bank  is,  it 
can  provide  for  an  even  much  larger  business.  However,  my 
authority’s  opinion  plainly  shows  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  trustee  banks,  which  greatly  swell  the  volume  of  money  bur¬ 
dening  the  State,  might  well  be  cut  off  from  the  Treasury,  and  put 
once  more — if  they  choose — on  their  own  bottom.  Even  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  would  gain  immensely  by  being  emancipated 
from  that  leonina  aodetas  with  the  Treasury,  a  body  which  has 
its  own  interests  to  serve,  which  naturally  looks  upon  every¬ 
thing  in  which  it  is  allowed  any  discretion  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  and  marks  everything  it  touches  with  its  “  miller’s  thumb.” 
The  same  arrangement  is  to  be  met  nowhere  else  among  leading 
States.  It  is  the  Home  Office,  the  Ministry  of  (Commerce,  or  else 
an  independent  body,  which  is  set  over  the  savings  banka — a 
body  which  has  nothing  to  gain  from  a  one-sided  administration  of 
depositors’  money,  and  is  no  cat  to  watch  the  milk.  Although 
even  such  arrangement  may  not  be  perfect,  under  it  greater 
justice  is  undoubtedly  done  to  the  savings  banks.  Temptation 
to  abuse  the  trust  lies  further  off. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  naively  pretends  not  to  be  able  to 
discover  any  difference  in  the  supervision  of  the  savings  banks 
by  the  Treasury  and  by  some  other  Government-assisted  body. 
The  history  of  the  savings  banks  bristles  with  answers  to  his 
innocent  question. 

“  The  more  business  the  Post  Office  transacts  ” — so  said  Lord 
Goschen  in  1891, — “the  better  satisfied  the  officials  are;  they  are 
very  ambitious  to  extend  its  transactions.  But  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  I  am  adverse  to  any  means  which  would  largely  increase 
the  already  gigantic  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors.” 

That  was  when  deposits  were  just  half  of  what  they  are  now. 
Would  a  Home  Secretary,  or  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  a  committee,  such  as  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt’s  committee 
proposed  in  1858,  have  said  this  ?  Again,  would  such  an 
authority  have  acted  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  did,  in 
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depriving  trustee  banks  of  a  most  valued  right  ?  Of  course  it 
would  not ;  there  would  have  been  no  temptation  to  do  it. 

Here  we  have,  in  truth,  the  root  of  all  evil  in  connexion 
with  this  question.  We  have,  as  I  have  said,  formed  a  Uonina 
aocietaa,  and  in  that  aocietaa  the  leo  takes  all  that  he  can, 
and  leaves  to  the  other  side  only  what  he  must.  If  there  is 
to  be  businesslike  management;  if,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  laid 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  thrift  is  to  be  made  attractive, 
promoted,  stimulated,  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
there  must  be  only  one  interest  to  consider.  The  ddenda 
Carthago  to  savings  bank  reformers  must  accordingly  be 
dependence  upon  the  Treasury. 

Even  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  would  gain — as  Lord 
Ooschen’s  curious  tirade  proves — ^by  subordination  to  some 
different  department,  or  by  autonomy  under  its  own  distinct 
chief,  such  as  its  sister  institutions  in  Belgium  and  Italy  flourish 
under.  Its  advertising  the  benefits  which  it  offers,  and  pushing 
its  business,  would  be  no  longer  prohibited.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  of  course,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
always  remain  a  Government  institution.  Unspeakably  useful, 
as  it  now  is— even  though  hampered  at  all  points  by  Treasury 
interference — its  work  is  necessarily  mechanical,  rule-of-thumb, 
red  tape.  On  the  other  hand,  its  ubiquity,  its  many  facilities  of 
organization,  make  it  of  priceless  value. 

However,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  different  treat¬ 
ment  might,  in  the  interest  of  thrift,  be  meted  out  to  the  trustee 
banks,  which  are  not  merely  dead,  mechanical  automata,  like 
the  Post  Office  Bank,  but  living  creatures,  with  a  soul  in  them, 
and  a  particular  identity  to  every  one  of  them,  with  a  head  to 
advise,  a  mind  to  adapt,  as  well  as  a  hand  to  grasp  and  pass  on. 
In  1860  no  doubt  interference  was  called  for.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  irksome,  hampering.  But  it  has  done  good.  Other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  efflux  of  time  and  the  spread  of 
education,  have  combined  with  it  to  bring  about  results,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  that  the  child  has  grown,  and  the  age  requir¬ 
ing  tutorship  is  in  many  instances  ))assed.  The  unwieldy  inflow 
of  money,  so  the  opinion  which  I  have  quoted  shows,  has  become 
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unmanageable  io  the  authorities  who  deal  with  it,  a  burden 
often  enough  to  the  Exchequer.  Why  sh/yiUd  not  sneh  trustee 
banks  as  desire  it  he  aUovxd  to  shake  off  the  trammels  pvl  upon 
them,  of  which  now  practically  only  the  irksomeness  remains  t 
Of  course,  they  might  do  so,  as  things  are  at  present,  by  register¬ 
ing  under  another  Act.  But  at  what  cost?  By  a  break  in 
continuity,  which  must  mean  heavy  loss,  it  might  be  loss  of 
existence.  No  doubt  compulsion  must  be  out  of  the  question. 
But  where  the  managers  so  desire,  a  change  to  a  more,  it  might 
be  a  fully,  independent  position,  such  as  is  that  of  the  great 
independent  savings  banks  of  the  Continent — Milan,  Bologna, 
Stockholm,  Vienna,  etc.,  about  whose  doing  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much — ought  to  be  facilitated.  If  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  inquire  abroad — if,  say,  he  will  consult  his 
colleague  in  Italy,  whose  opinion  is  sure  to  be  unbiased,  seeing 
that  he  is  the  founder  of  the  Italian  Post  Office  Savings  Bank — 
he  will  learn  how  marvellously  those  independent  savings  banks 
thrive  under  their  independence,  which  the  depositors  not  only 
know  of,  but  prize; -what  glorious  work  they  accomplish  for 
their  country’s  good,  in  addition  to  taking  the  pence  of  the  poor 
and  paying,  because  they  earn,  a  substantial  interest  upon  them. 
They  are  in  the  van  of  every  social  movement — assisting  popular 
and  technical  instruction,  spreading  out  agricultural  education 
and  co-operation  (one  has  even  endowed  a  chair  of  agriculture), 
providing  housing  accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes, 
forming  workmen’s  compensation  funds,  old  age  pension  funds, 
by  which  the  whole  community  benefits !  There  is  no  reason, 
except  Treasury  domination,  why  our  trustee  banks  should 
not  do  as  much  here.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  “  State  guarantee  ” 
as  the  wand  with  which  they  conjure,  without  which  they 
would  be  helpless.  The  evidence  given  by  the  most  eminent 
of  our  practical  savings  banks  men  in  the  course  of  the  two  last 
inquiries  shows  that  they  would  be  at  no  loss  what  to  do  either 
with  their  money  or  with  their  opportunities  were  their  hands 
untied.  And  ask  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  or  Hull,  or  Manchester 
why  he  trusts  his  local  savings  bank,  and  he  will  return  you 
precisely  the  same  answer  as  would  a  citizen  of  Bolt^a,  or 
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Milan,  where  leading  men  count  it  an  honour  and  distinction, 
in  fact,  the  “  blue  ribbon  ”  of  citizenship,  to  be  elected  on  the 
council  of  their  local  savings  bank.  Good  officers  and  the 
regular  publication  of  balance  sheets  make  those  banks  trusted. 

We  have  special  warrant  for  asking  for  such  an  advance — as 
permissible — at  the  present  time.  For  we  have  been  paraded 
to  the  world  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  father  of  our 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  an  unthrifty  nation,  in 
comparison  with  others  in  which  savings  banks  are  free.  Much 
of  what  has  been  stated  is  wrong.  And  even  the  most  telling 
examples  have  not  been  quoted.  Take  Saxony.  You  there  find 
popular  thrift  just  double  what  it  is  here.  In  Prussia  there  is 
£300,000,000  accumulated,  to  35,000,000  population,  and  deposits 
were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  £17,500,000  a  year,  and  more,  in 
1903,  which  to  us  was  a  barren  season.  In  any  case  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  behind  in  this  race,  so  far  as  savings  banks 
are  concerned.  When  the  father  reproaches  us  with  our  lagging, 
can  the  son  refuse  us  the  opportunities  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  compared,  and  which  make  all  the  difierence  ?  Can  the 
father  scold  us  for  not  walking  forward  and  the  son  persist  in 
keeping  our  legs  tied  ?  I  know  the  savings  banks  abroad  and 
their  doings,  and  I  know  those  of  this  country.  I  have  myself, 
for  a  short  time,  been  a  “manager.”  And  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that,  given  the  same  opportimities,  our  actuaries 
and  trustees  and  managers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  depositors 
on  the  other,  may  be  counted  upon  to  do  as  much  as  those  whom 
he  holds  up  to  us  as  examples,  and  more  too. 

The  trustee  banks  which  care  for  such  an  advance  ought  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  propitious  season  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  It  is  their  opportunity.  The  Treasury 
wants  money,  and  wants  it  from  them,  because  they  supply  it 
most  cheaply.  1903,  with  its  barren  results,  has  taught  a  lesson 
which  is  still  fresh  in  Downing  Street  memory.  Conditions  of 
a  different  kind  are  sure  to  supervene.  And  the  Treasury, 
having  once  recovered  its  health,  is  only  too  likely,  like  another 
noted  personage,  to  forget  its  sick*bed  vows. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 
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The  Studt  op  Economics  at  Cambridge.* — The  new  Cambridge 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  Honours  Tripos  in  Economics  is  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  bringing  university  studies  into  line  with  national  requirements.  It 
is  significant  that  such  men  as  Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  Sir  Clinton  Dawkins, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  Mr.  Gibb,  both  endorse  the  belief  of  the 
syndicate  that  the  old  universities  must,  if  they  wish  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  nation,  provide  much  greater  facilities  for  the  thorough  study  of 
economics,  and  give  a  hearty  approval  to  the  curriculum  outlined  in 
this  pamphlet  by  Professor  Marshall. 

Cambridge  has  realized  that  the  national  welfare  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  a  thorough  grasp  of  economic  theory,  a 
trained  capacity  to  analyze  the  facts,  and  the  insight  to  apply  economic 
principles  with  a  due  recognition  of  ethical  claims  and  historical  con¬ 
ditions.  Deficiency  in  these  respects  degrades  politics  to  blind  meddling 
with  delicate  and  complex  problems  in  response  to  popular  demauds  ; 
municipal  administration  to  wasteful  expenditure  on  schemes  which 
alleviate  one  disease  by  aggravating  another  ;  philanthropy  to  empty 
talk,  the  demoralizing  distribution  of  private  charity  or  the  incitement 
of  dangerous  ambitions  ;  the  organization  of  labour  to  the  disintegration 
of  industry  by  imposing  artificial  checks  upon  production  and  individual 
energy  ;  business  to  the  heaping  up  of  annual  profits  at  the  cost  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  workman,  to  the  destruction  of  the  trade  and  the  peril 
of  the  nation. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  play  the  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
that  has  been  assigned  to  us  by  many  national  advantages  and  historical 
accidents,  we  must  turn  more  serious  attention  to  the  scientific  study 
of  the  material  basis  upon  which  our  national  security  rests,  and  with 
it  the  possibility  of  realizing  our  nobler  capacities.  We  enjoy  no 
longer  the  lead  to  which  immunity  from  invasion  and  serious  warfare, 
the  invention  of  machinery,  and  the  discovery  of  our  mineral  wealth 

'  The  New  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Etonomict:  Us  Purpose  emd  Plan.  By 
Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
[34  pp.  Crown  Svo.  U  (id.  Macmillan.  London,  1903.] 
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contributed  so  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Other  nations  are  now  in  a  position  to  compete  with  us  on  equal  terms ; 
and  unless  we  make  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  resources,  we  cannot 
expect  to  hold  our  own.  It  has  been  said  that  Oermany  is  two  genera¬ 
tions  ahead  of  us  in  the  systematic  application  of  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  social  and  commercial  problems.  This  may  be  an  exag¬ 
geration.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany  more  value  is  attached  to  scientific  knowledge  than  among 
ourselves,  and  consequently  more  serious  attention  is  bestowed  both 
upon  the  perfecting  of  theory  and  upon  the  application  of  principles  to 
practice.  Unless,  therefore,  we  take  steps  immediately  to  uiake  this 
defect  good,  we  shall  labour  under  a  most  serious  disadvantage. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  country  is  awakening  to  its  short¬ 
comings.  But  our  question  is  :  Are  the  old  universities  going  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  renascence  ?  or  are  they  content  to  stand  for  the  old 
ideal  of  culture,  and  leave  the  great  practical  issues  of  the  day  alone, 
or  at  the  most  recognize  them  by  establishing  an  occasional  and  ill- 
paid  lectureship  ?  Something  can  be  said  for  such  a  course.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  at  present  our  prestige,  our  traditions,  and  the 
unique  value  of  the  old  university  life  lay  upon  us  a  serious  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  they  bring  to  us  the  majority  of  the  men  who  enter  national 
life  with  the  greatest  natural  advantages.  Are  we  to  allow  the  more 
serious  among  them  to  go  elsewhere  ?  Or  are  we  to  keep  them,  not 
because  we  can  give  all  that  they  need,  but  merely  because  we  offer 
what  to  youth  may  appear  the  lesser  of  two  evils  ?  If  we  do  this,  we 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  grave  neglect  of  national  duty. 

Moreover,  in  the  study  of  economic  and  social  subjects  the  old 
universities  enjoy  a  position  which  n>ay  in  the  course  of  time  prove  of 
great  value  and  importance.  As  compared  with  the  continental  uni¬ 
versities,  they  are  independent  of  the  State  ;  and  as  compared  with  the 
American  and  the  new  universities  of  England,  they  are  independent 
of  great  commercial  benefactors  and  local  control.  They  are  therefore 
free  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  to  hold  and  advocate  theories  and  principles 
;  without  any  reference  to  private,  local,  or  governmental  interests  or 

I  prejudices. 

I  The  plan  of  the  Cambridge  curriculum  is  as  follows.  It  is  divided 

into  two  parts,  the  first  to  be  taken  in  the  second  year,  unless  the 

!  candidate  has  obtained  honours  in  some  other  Tripos,  in  which  case  it 

may  be  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  subjects  of  study  for 
part  i.  are  the  general  principles  of  economics,  in  connexion  with 
economic  and  general  history,  particularly  the  history  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  There  will  also  be 

I 
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a  paper  on  the  British  Constitution,  dealing  with  the  main  outlines  of 
the  existing  political  and  administrative  organization  (central  and 
local)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  the  government  of  colonies 
and  dependencies,  comparatively  treated. 

Specialization  begins  with  part  ii. ;  in  reading  for  which,  the 
syndicate  propose  to  allow  students  to  follow  their  particular  bents, 
and  give  special  attention  to  industrial  questions  on  their  human  or 
their  technical  side  ;  to  banking ;  to  trade  ;  to  modern  developments 
of  political  theory  and  practice  ;  or  to  the  bearing  of  law  on  economic 
questions.  Throughout  emphasis  will  be  laid  no  less  upon  the  realistic 
study  of  the  structure  and  conditions  of  industry  and  trade,  than  upon 
rigid  analysis  and  abstract  theory.  Moreover,  a  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
both  languages  should  be  familiar.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
curriculum  is  based  is  that  students  should  be  urged  to  attain  thorough¬ 
ness  at  all  costs,  and  with  it  to  combine  as  much  breadth  as  possible. 

For  further  details  of  the  scheme.  Professor  Marshall’s  pamphlet 
should  be  consulted  ;  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Cambridge  contemplates  establishing  a  study  at  once  fascinating  and 
of  national  importance.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  does  not  afford  a 
liberal  education  :  but  this  objection  will  not  stand.  The  study  would 
call  forth  in  a  high  degtee  a  man’s  capacities  for  observation,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  reasoning.  The  subject  is  so  complex  and  so  traversed  by 
conflicting  and  inadequate  conceptions  that  it  requires  most  patient 
and  searching  analysis  ;  without  imagination  and  a  full  measure  of 
human  sympathy,  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  facts  and  the 
solution  of  many  difficulties  must  be  withheld  ;  while  wide  opportunities 
are  offered  both  for  exact  reasoning  and  generalization. 

Cambridge  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  step  she  has  taken  ;  and  1 
hope  that  want  of  money  will  not  prevent  her  from  realizing  to  the 
full  her  scheme.  Oxford,  too,  has  discovered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  she  must  follow  the  lead  ;  and  has  already 
sketched  out  a  system  of  economic  studies,  leading  up  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  special  diploma.  No  subject  has  at  present  greater  claims 
upon  the  University. 

A.  J.  Jenkinson. 

The  Identification  of  Tramps. — Vagrant  life  in  London  is 
painfully  depicted  by  the  author  of  The  Adventure*  of  an  Unprofes¬ 
sional  Vagabond.  He  states  that  there  are  men,  and  even  women, 
who  habitually  frequent  the  parks,  **  whose  higher  feelings  and 
aspirations  are  not  merely  atrophied  but  dead.  Sullen,  morose,  and 
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missDthropic,  they  rarely  speak  to  anybody.”  “  Occasionally,”  he 
adds,  ”  one  opened  his  mind  freely  to  me.  What  he  said,  however,  I 
cannot  repeat  I  was  so  horrified  at  the  condition,  bodily  and  mentally, 
of  the  man,  that  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  *on  the  doss.’ 
‘  Between  eleven  and  twelve  years,’  he  said  bitterly,  *  and  I  shall  go 
on,’  he  added  softly,  *  till  1  drop  dead — yes,  till  I  drop  in  the  gutter.’  ” 

It  is  surely  carrying  freedom  to  its  extremest  limits  to  allow  a 
”  brother-Briton  ”  liberty  to  lead  such  a  life.  In  Germany  such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible  :  any  one  without  visible  means  of  support 
runs  the  risk  of  being  locked  up  as  a  vagabond.  But  there  the  State 
identifies  her  children.  A  man  is  registered  in  each  place  in  which  he 
stays,  his  past  can  be  traced,  the  police  can  demand  his  papers.  This 
is  “  paternal  government,”  and  might  not  be  either  workable  or  relished 
by  “  free-born  Britons.”  A  man  has  in  England  at  any  rate  a  right  to 
‘‘  move  on  ” — till  he  ‘‘  drops  in  the  gutter.” 

Yet  some  means  of  identification  of  the  individual  is  most  desirable 
for  many  reasons.  Every  social  worker  knows  the  destitute  person 
who  turns  up  from  “  nowhere,”  who  has  “  no  parents,”  and  is  bound 
for  some  uncertain  destination.  Attached  to  this  individual  is  a  more 
or  less  fabulous  history  of  wanderings  in  search  of  work.  Providence 
has  apparently  fed  him  or  her  miraculously  for  months.  If  a  man, 
there  is  perhaps  ”  a  wife  and  children  ”  in  the  background.  If  a 
woman,  possibly  a  departed  husband.  There  is  always  a  chance  that 
the  history  is  founded  on  fact.  It  may  even  be  true,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  proving  it,  at  any  rate  without  laborious  investigation. 
Therefore  the  ready  copper,  and  the  equally  ready  “  God  bless  you, 
sir,”  usually  represents  the  contact  of  sympathy. 

If,  however,  as  member  of  a  relief  agency,  you  stay  the  individual 
to  investigate,  you  are  met  by  various  difficulties.  You  have  no  clue 
to  the  past  save  what  he  chooses  to  give  you.  You  may  spend  time, 
trouble,  and  money  in  discovering  his  history,  until  at  last  you  know 
your  man.  Then  he  slips  through  your  fingers,  and  goes  to  some  other 
relief  agency,  which  also  laboriously  investigates,  and  the  same  process 
may  be  rei>eated  over  again. 

The  exploitation  of  various  relief  agencies  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
”  playing  up  the  charities  ”  is  a  regular  game,  best  practised  by  an  old 
stager.  Free  meals  and  shelters,  we  are  told,  in  London  enable  men 
to  exist  on  a  penny  a  day.  The  reason  why  so  many  frequent  the 
City  is  that  they  are  within  reach  of  the  charities  that  keep  them 
afloat.  On  Friday,  January  29,  the  London  County  Council  took  an 
elaborate  census  of  those  found  homeless  between  1  a.m.  and  5  a.m.  in 
the  region  between  Hyde  Park  and  Whitechapel  Road.  This  area 
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was  selected  because  in  its  vicinity  are  many  charitable  institutions, 
such  as  shelters  which  give  free  food,  and  also  the  London  markets. 
On  this  night  875  people  were  turned  out  of  common  lodging  houses. 
The  county  council's  officers  found  1629  homeless  poor  walking  the 
streets,  and  100  men  and  68  women  asl^p  in  doorways  and  under 
arches. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that,  in  the 
present  unorganized  state  of  charity,  the  very  agencies  for  relieving 
distress  may  be  aggravating  it.  The  insufficiency  of  State  aid,  and  its 
want  of  adaptability  to  modern  conditions,  has  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  vast  amount  of  private  entei  prise,  which  cannot  effectively  cope  with 
the  evil.  A  large  number  of  those  thus  helped  are  practically  unhelp- 
able,  as  is  frankly  admitted  in  any  honest  statistics,  perhaps  under  the 
head  of  “  found  unsatisfactory.”  Our  Poor  Law  does  little  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  A  man  has  a  claim  on  a  certain  parish  in  England, 
by  birth  or  residence,  but  there  is  nothing  to  establish  his  identity. 
At  present  nearly  every  union  employs  a  “removal  officer,”  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prove  without  possibility  of  controversy,  often  by  expen¬ 
sive  journeys,  or  even  by  legal  proceedings,  that  John  Smith  can  be 
fathered  in  a  distant  union.  Meanwhile  the  same  union  may  be  trying 
to  settle  Mary  Brown  in  the  workhouse  where  John  Smith  temporarily 
resides,  and  correspondence  and  expense  follow.  In  the  end  John 
Smith  and  Mary  Brown  may  be  exchanged  ! 

Is  there  no  means  of  establishing  identity  ?  The  individual  is  in 
touch  with  the  State  many  times,  and  his  name  is  registered  at  least 
on  the  following  occasions — birth  and  parentage,  vaccination  or 
exemption,  school  attendances,  marriage,  electorship  ;  relief.  If  given  ; 
conviction  and  imprisonment,  if  any  ;  and  death. 

The  following  proposal  would  combine  freedom  with  some  possibility 
of  identification.  When  a  birth  is  registered,  a  certificate  should  be 
handed  to  the  parent,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  years, 
with  ample  space  for  entries,  but  made  like  a  folding  map,  so  that  it  is 
portable.  This  should  state  the  parents*  parish  claim.  Vaccination 
(or  exemption)  should  next  be  entered.  The  parent  should  be  required 
to  produce  this  yearly  for  the  entrance  of  attendances  and  school 
standard.  It  would  form  the  certificate  required  when  a  child  seeks 
exemption  from  school  for  work.  A  space  might  be  left  for  voluntary 
entries  as  to  employment,  but  the  only  compulsory  entries  would  l)e 
thoso  made  when  the  individual  is  brought  into  relations  with  the 
State — e.g.  marriage,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  any  application  for 
and  receipt  of  parish  relief.  A  man  could  not  register  as  an  elector 
without  it.  It  would  become  a  matter  of  pride  to  keep  it  clear  of 
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prison  or  parish  record.  An  applicant  might  be  required,  as  in 
Germany,  to  establish  his  residential  right  to  a  fresh  parish. 

Snch  certificates,  I  believe,  would  soon  be  greatly  valued  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  the  poor.  Parents  value  records  of  their  children’s 
progress  ;  an  honest  man  values  anything  that  testifies  to  character. 
By  writing  to  the  parish  where  be  was  born  a  good  deal  of  a  man’s 
history  would  be  ascertained,  and  by  degrees  we  should  obtain  much 
trustworthy  information  to  guide  our  State  policy.  It  is  touching  to 
see  how  “marriage  lines”  are  cherished.  For  example,  a  woman 
brought  the  certificates  of  three  marriages  as  a  proof  that  she  was  a 
respectable  person,  eligible  for  a  Christmas  treat !  If  a  man  could 
thus  be  identified,  his  systematic  treatment  by  the  State  or  by  private 
charity  would  be  much  simplified. 

Mart  Higgs. 


The  Temperance  Movement  in  Germany. — Ardua  qtmpulchra. 
There  is  no  movement  designed  to  improve  the  wellbeing  of  the 
human  race  and  raise  its  moral  status  which  has  bad  so  much  ridicule 
to  live  down  as  the  temperance  movement.  And  ridicule  is  often  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  of  opposition.  We  have  bad  occasion  to 
observe  it  hinderingly  at  work  in  this  country  for  many  a  long  year. 
It  is  worse  abroad.  “  Temperance  ”  for  many  decades  remained  in 
the  opinion  of  foreigners  an  Anglo-Saxon  “crank.”  However,  like 
the  Saxons  of  old,  who  came  into  England  from  Frisia  and  then  went 
back  to  Holstein  to  form  there  the  great  Saxon  nation  which  has 
— since  Brandenburg  is  by  its  origin  a  “  Saxon  ”  state — become  the 
dominating  power  in  Germany,  it  has  crossed  the  Channel  and  the 
German  Ocean,  and  has  now  established  itself  among  our  Teuton 
cousins  with  every  prospect  of  victory.  It  is  also  making  headway 
slowly  in  France.  Social  inquirers  and  pioneers  like  M.  Urbain  Guerin 
have  laid  bare  to  the  public  eye  the  fearful  harm  which  ravaging  drink, 
degraded  from  wine  to  “  petrole,”  has  already  done  to  the  bumbler 
classes  of  the  population,  and  men  like  MM.  Cheysson,  Siegfried,  and 
Rostand  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  advancing  foe. 

The  last  International  Temperance  Congress  was  held  in  Germany 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  interesting  and  very  full  report 
of  its  proceedings  has  just  been  published.^  Unfortunately  those 
proceedings  showed  that  the  advocates  of  temperance  have  not  yet 
learnt  temperance  and  forbearance  among  themselves.  The  total 
abstainers  are  almost  more  hostile  to  the  moderate  abstainers,  and 

'  Bericht  iiber  den  IX.  Intenutiionalen  Kongret*  gegen  den  Alkoholitmue. 
[Fischer.  Jena,  1904.] 
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the  moderate  abstainers  to  the  total,  than  either  are  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  is  making  way,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  patronage  extended  to  it  from  above.  The  emperor’s  great 
friend,  Count  Douglas,  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement, 
and  the  emperor  himself  takes  an  interest  in  it,  more  particularly 
in  that  kind  of  reform  which  is  in  this  country  represented  by  Earl 
Grey’s  public-house  trust  movement,  and  periodically  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  its  progress  at  first  hand. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of  Germany  is  in 
this  matter  strikingly  different  from  that  of  our  own  country.  What 
has  helped  the  cause  of  temperance  forward  among  ourselves,  to  such 
a  point  that  our  grandfathers  would  scarcely  know  the  country  again, 
is  not  only  the  sturdy  determination  of  our  working  classes,  who  took 
up  temperance  as  a  kind  of  religion — nothing  less  would  have  given 
them  the  pluck  to  go  through  with  it  as  they  have  done — but  also 
quite  as  much  the  example  set  by  the  better-educated  classes,  among 
whom  it  has  come  to  be  considered  **  bad  form  ”  to  drink  to  excess. 
What  the  “  upper  ten  ”  take  up  in  earnest  the  “  million  ”  are  sure 
to  copy.  In  Germany,  police  and  authority-ridden  Germany,  the  same 
sturdy  independence  of  the  masses  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Not  only 
are  they  not  trained  to  it,  but  they  are  systematically  trained  away 
from  it.  They  must  not  think  and  presume  to  act  for  themselves, 
much  less  resist  and  oppose  established  customs.  It  is  only  in 
pronouncedly  religious  and  in  socialist  quarters,  where  independence 
is  studied,  that  the  movement  is  now  being  taken  up  at  all  energetically 
from  below.  The  religious  organizations  are  not  overstrong  among 
the  German  working  classes.  But  the  Socialists  promise  in  this 
matter  to  render  genuine  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  devotion,  on  which  Germans  pride 
themselves,  to  higher  education,  which  every  cultured  man  or  woman 
in  easy  circumstances  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through,  and  more 
specifically  university  education,  militates  sorely  against  temperance. 
For  the  universities  are  the  very  home  and  cradle  of  those  drinking  habits 
which  modern  Germans  indulge  in  from  a  sort  of  false  patriotism  and 
craving  for  manliness,”  as  much  as  did  the  mead-drinking  Teutons 
of  the  days  of  Tacitus.  Whatever  the  students  do,  and  the  whilom 
students  adhere  to  in  after  life,  all  the  rest  of  the  population  ape 
as  a  matter  of  “good  form.”  Hence  that  drinking  to  one  another, 
which  is  the  ancient  classical  irpoirivtw  tfuXorrjiriai,  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  Kcpara  and  iftpiara  to  the  point  of  dfrvcvorTi  iriVctv  and 
d¥ayKaif<rOai — all  of  them  ancient  Greek  institutions — that  are  to  be 
observed  wherever  Germans  congregate,  which  is  of  course  invariably 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  3.  z 
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round  the  bottle  or  the  tchoppen.  The  perpetual  **  prost  ”  sometimes 
puzzles  our  people  :  it  is  the  Latin  protit.  Everywhere  the  students’ 
Biercommentf  which  is  the  ancient  Greek  rpomt  is  recog* 

nized  as  binding  law.  The  emperor  himself  presides  at  “  conunerses,” 
at  which  men  are  made  to  drink  unwillingly,  pro  pcena.  And  Prince 
Bismarck  raised  parliamentary  **  beer  evenings  ”  to  the  level  of  a 
recognized  institution,  and  imbibed  largely,  in  cases  of  emergency,  that 
curious  compound  of  **  stout  and  champagne  ”  which  recalls  the  now 
obsolete  but  at  one  time  very  popular  (among  topers)  **  port  and  rum.” 

Such  examples  make  a  daily  consumption  of  alcohol,  with  an 
occasional  “drunk”  to  mark  the  progress  oi  the  journey  of  life, 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  on  this  point,  evidently,  that  the 
guns  of  the  assailants  must  be  pointed.  Well,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  indefatigable  veteran  philanthropist,  Professor  V.  Bobmert, 
Dr.  Emminghaus,  Herr  Asmussen,  Dr.  Eggers,  Professor  Binswanger, 
and  others,  the  temperance  banner  is  being  carried  pluckily  forward. 
In  the  first  number  of  a  new  temperance  publication  which  Professor 
Bobmert  and  Dr.  Meinert  are  jointly  bringing  out,*  the  editors  are 
enabled  to  state  that  even  in  one  of  the  chosen  homes  of  drinking — that 
is,  the  university  of  Tubingen — no  fewer  than  ten  of  the  students* 
societies,  whose  coloured  caps  and  ribbons  have  been  made  familiar 
to  the  English  public  by  the  plays  Old  Heidelberg  and  The  Prince 
of  IHlteny  have  agreed  to  receive  henceforth  abstainers  as  members. 
That  is  a  real  victory. 

The  various  Governments  are  also  beginning  to  use  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  temperance.  The  Prussian  Government  is  distributing 
officially  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol ;  it 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  (except  in  special  cases)  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  caused  local  authorities  to  set  up  night 
refuges  for  single  workmen  (so  as  to  keep  them  away  from  the  tavern), 
and  promised  to  place  the  sale  of  bottled  beer,  which  is  now  free,  under 
restriction.  The  ReichigesundheittanU  issues  an  Alkoholmerkblatt, 
which  circulates  in  all  the  empire.  The  Governments  of  Saxony  and 
Wiirttemberg,  and  others  besides,  are  actively  befriending  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause.  The  Bavarian  Government  has  become  very  active,  dis¬ 
carding  Liebig’s  famous  dictum  which  says  that  “  beer  is  liquid  bread.” 
And  at  Charlottenburg  the  authorities  have  provided  space  and  per¬ 
mission  for  a  Temperance  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  any  rate  for  a  year, 
but  which  promises  to  become  permanent.  It  would  be  a  great 
triumph  indeed  for  Professor  Bbhmert  and  his  friends,  if  the  country 

'  Die  Alkoh^Srogt.  Vierteljahrschrift  zur  Erforscbons  der  Wirkungen  dea 
Alkohols.  [6  marks  per  an.  Dresden,  1904.] 
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which  in  Luther’s  days  was  spoken  of  as  the  great  drinking  country  ” 
{die  grosaen  TrintdaTide),  and  of  whose  population  onr  own  country¬ 
man  Owen  wrote,  in  days  when  Latin  poetry  was  preferred  to 
English — 

“  Si  latet  in  vino  verom,  nt  prorerbia  dicont, 

Inrenit  Terom  Teuto,  vel  inveniet  ” — 

were  to  become  converted  to  temperance,  and  if  at  any  rate  the 
favourite  liquid  which  Polydore  Vergil  has,  with  all  his  episcopal 
authority,  pronounced  “  potus  turn  salubris  turn  jucundus,”  and  which 
it  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  that  Gormans  will  ever  forsake,  were 
to  be  taken  as  advised  by  the  famous  school  of  Salerno — modice 
aumatur  I 

Hekby  W.  Wolff. 

The  Association  of  Shokthano  Wbiters  and  Typists. — 
Within  very  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  movement 
towards  combination  among  shorthand  writers  and  typists.  The 
widening  field  of  employment  has  drawn  an  increased  number  of  women 
into  the  profession,  many  of  them  poorly  educated  and  with  little 
technical  training.  Competition  for  custom  leads  to  the  regrettable 
practice  of  undercutting  rates,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  occupation 
to  middle-class  girls  living  at  home  has  an  insidious  tendency  to  reduce 
salaries  to  the  level  of  the  ‘‘pocket-money  wage.”  With  the  object  of 
checking  these  evils,  and  also  of  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
therewith  of  remuneration,  some  members  of  the  profession  have 
joined  together  in  forming  the  Association  of  Shorthand  Writers  and 
Typists,  with  an  office  at  86,  Cannon  Street. 

The  special  objects  of  the  association  are  stated  to  be — ”  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  proficiency,  to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of 
practical  training,  and  to  secure  a  just  remuneration  with  minimum 
rates  for  various  grades.”  Members  of  the  association  are  divided 
into  two  classes  :  viz..  A.,  persons  who  have  had  at  least  six  months* 
training,  and  not  loss  than  six  montlis’  practical  work,  or  have  served 
one  year’s  apprenticeship ;  and  B.,  persons  who  have  had  throe  or 
more  years’  experience.  A  minimum  salary  for  each  class  is  prescribed 
by  the  association,  and  candidates  are  eligible  for  membership  if  they 
are  receiving  (or.  If  out  of  work,  have  in  their  last  posts  received)  not 
less  than  the  prescribed  minimum.  Candidates  for  Class  A.  are 
required  to  pass  a  test  of  fitness  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
The  association  desires  to  establish  a  registry  in  order  to  assist 
members  in  finding  employment,  and  also  hopes,  when  means  shall 
permit,  to  start  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  aid  of  members  incapacitated 
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by  illness  or  other  misfortune.  The  association  has  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  secure  the  help  and  coH>peration  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
as  president,  and  that  of  such  well-known  friends  to  the  Labour 
movement  as  Mrs.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dents  ;  but  it  is  a  feature  of  special  interest  that  the  society  origi¬ 
nated  entirely  as  a  spontaneous  effort  from  within,  and  was  started 
and  organized  by  women  who  are  themselves  experienced  workers, 
earning  their  livelihood  as  clerks  or  reporters.  Another  point  that 
may  be  mentioned  is  that  both  men  and  women  are  eligible  as  members, 
and  in  its  first  year  the  society  has  enrolled  eighty-five  members.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  if  properly  supported,  the  organization  holds  great 
possibilities  of  usefulness,  not  only  to  its  members,  but  indirectly  to 
the  public  also.  The  benefit  of  such  an  association  is  more  than  can 
be  expressed  in  a  rise  of  wages,  or  even  in  an  increase  of  efficiency, 
if  it  evokes  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  power  to  act  in  combi¬ 
nation,  “  all  for  each,  and  each  for  aU.** 

Another  organization,  on  different  lines,  but  with  somewhat  similar 
objects  in  view,  is  that  of  the  Co-operative  Typewriters  Limited,  which 
was  started  about  seven  years  ago  by  Miss  Charlotte  Macdonogh, 
a  member  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  Labour  Copartnership  Association  of 
22,  Red  Lion  Square.  This  society  carries  on  a  typewriting  business 
on  its  own  account,  and,  while  recognizing  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
minimum  wage,  its  ideal  is  to  raise  the  workers  above  mere  wage¬ 
earning  by  giving  them  individually  and  collectively  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  Each  member  is  required  to  hold  at  least  one  share. 
Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  allotted  in  a  fixed  proportion 
to  the  employees'  pension  fund  and  other  charges,  and,  as  the  amended 
rules  rather  oddly  express  it,  “whatever  percentage  remains,"  is 
divided  amongst  the  employees  in  proportion  to  their  wages  or  salaries. 
The  accounts  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  receipts  from  1889  to  the 
present  time.  The  society  desires  readers  of  the  Economic  Review 
to  be  informed  that  it  will  have  moved  to  new  and  conveniently  central 
offices  in  Cecil  House,  116,  High  Holborn,  probably  before  these  pages 
are  printed. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 


The  Central  Public  House  Trust  Association. — To  readers 
interested  in  this  movement,  the  following  notes  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  executive  committee  may  be  worth  perusing. 
The  progress  indicated  is  very  encouraging. 

No  less  than  38,000  copies  of  publications  issued  by  the  association 
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were  distributed  during  1903  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 
The  number  of  subscribing  members  has  doubled  since  1901.  There 
are  now  42  registered  trust  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
total  subscribed  capital  of  over  £300,000,  while  the  total  number  of 
licensed  houses  under  trust  management  is  130.  Further,  the  promises 
of  landowners  to  hand  over  to  the  trust  companies  of  their  respective 
counties  the  licensed  houses  on  their  estates,  after  the  expiration  of 
current  leases,  warrant  the  anticipation  that  the  number  of  licensed 
bouses  that  will  come  under  trust  management  from  this  source  alone 
will,  in  the  near  future,  double  the  number  of  those  already  secured. 

In  various  parts  of  Greater  Britain,  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  active  agencies  are  at  work  forming  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
applying  trust  principles  to  the  management  of  monopoly  houses.  The 
extension  of  the  movement  to  the  colonies  in  so  brief  a  period  is 
almost  more  remarkable  than  the  progress  reported  at  home.  At  the 
same  time  we  learn  that  the  question  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Germany,  the  Emperor  having  asked  for  copies  of  the 
Reports  of  the  association  to  be  sent  to  him. 

Last  September  the  association  had  the  great  advantage  of  an  offer 
from  Colonel  Crauford  to  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  He  visited  a 
large  number  of  trust  bouses  in  England  and  Scotland.  His  expe¬ 
riences  and  advice  should  be  placed  and  circulated  in  a  separate 
pamphlet ;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  evidence  he  gives  of  the 
influence  exercised  in  favour  of  the  higher  temperance  by  properly 
conducted  trust  houses  is  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  He  gives 
numerous  examples  of  improved  management,  larger  consumption  of 
non-alcoholic  drinks  and  less  of  alcoholic,  earlier  closing,  and  other 
benefits  to  society  accruing  from  the  influence  of  the  “  missionary 
behind  the  bar.” 

Again,  as  last  year,  the  Report  contains  a  strong  protest  against  the 
practice  of  bartering  new  licences  for  old  ones  surrendered.  If  this 
iniquity  is  allowed  to  become  more  general,  it  will  certainly  very 
seriously  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  trust  companies.  The 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
association  held  at  Westminster  on  March  10, 1904.  It  is  desirable — 

”  1.  (a)  To  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  grant  of  new  licences 
conditionally  upon  the  surrender  of  old  ones  is  illegal,  (b)  To 
prohibit  the  removal  of  any  licence  to  an  area  not  previously  served 
by  it. 

“  2.  That  no  new  licence  for  the  retail  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  should 
be  granted  in  respect  of  any  unlicensed  premises  until  one  year  after 
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the  licensing  authorities  have  resolved  that  a  new  licence  is  required, 
and  have  published  a  notification  to  that  effect.** 

OsBERT  MoBDAUNT. 

Infantile  Mobtalitt  and  its  Remedies. — To  combat  any  evil 
effectually  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  causes.  We  have  long  known 
that  improper  food  and  wrong  methods  of  feeding  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  high  death  rate  of  infants  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
districts ;  but  it  is  startling  to  find  from  the  most  recent  authorities 
that  these  are  the  main  causes,  and  that  sanitary  conditions  in  general 
are  of  far  less  consequence.  This  is  so  vitally  important  that,  before 
I  begin  to  discuss  remedies,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give,  at  some  length, 
the  evidence  for  this  statement. 

I  will  first  quote  from  an  address  given  by  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  president  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors*  Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  association,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of 
May  9,  1904 :  **  After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  importance 
of  maternal  nursing,  and  upon  the  increased  infantile  mortality  always 
associated  with  the  abandonment  of  the  natural  duty  in  this  respect, 
Sir  James  declared  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  substitutes  offered  for 
mother’s  milk  that  the  danger  to  the  infant  mainly  resides.  Of  the 
150,000  infants  who  die  annually  in  this  country  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  three-fourths  have  been  fed  artificially.  In  France  the  mortality 
of  suckled  children  is  8  per  cent.,  and  that  of  hand-fed  children  is  61 
per  cent.  The  true  factor  is  clearly  shown  by  the  certified  causes  of 
death,  which  point  not  so  much  to  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  child 
as  to  slow  starvation  under  improper  feeding.  Dr.  Hope,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool,  as  the  result  of  elaborate  and  minute 
investigations,  declares  that  sanitary  conditions  have  no  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  infant  mortality,  and  that  the  methods  of  infant  feeding  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  high  rate  in  which  it  is  maintained.  The 
patent  infants*  foods  and  condensed  milks  which  are  so  portentously 
puffed  need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  Thousands  of 
infants  have  died  of  them,  thousands  are  being  maimed  for  life  by 
their  deficiencies.** 

I  will  next  cite  Dr.  Hope*s  own  report  of  his  investigations,  as 
given  in  his  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during 
1902 :  In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  infantile  mortality,  1082 

families  in  which  the  death  of  an  infant  had  occurred  were  taken 
consecutively,  and  certain  particulars  concerning  them  ascertained. 
The  total  number  of  children  born  in  these  families  had  been  4574, 
but  out  of  that  number  2229  had  died,  practically  all  in  infancy, 
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representing  487  deaths  out  of  every  1000 — a  waste  of  life  nearly  five 
times  as  great  as  the  standard  alluded  to.  But  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  excessive  fatality  occurred  in  twelve  families  in  which  the 
large  total  of  117  infants  had  been  bom,  and  no  less  than  98  had 
perished  in  infancy.  These  extreme  examples,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  occurring  in  families  in  which,  so  far  as  municipal  sanitation 
is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them  and  many  of 
the  families  who  rear  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  children,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  01  inferred  that  there  was  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  offspring, 
since  those  who  have  survived  are  of  fair  physique,  not,  as  a  class, 
suffering  under  any  inherited  condition  likely  to  terminate  their  lives  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  personal  and  domestic  circumstances  that  the  contrasts 
are  most  narked  ’’  (p.  18). 

'  The  enormous  importance  of  proper  feeding  of  infants  is  also  shown 
by  Dr.  Hope’s  Report  on  the  Liverpool  depots,  made  in  February,  1904. 
Many  other  authorities  might  be  quoted,  but  these  will  suffice  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  City  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.* 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statements  that  much  suffering 
would  be  avoided  and  many  lives  saved  if,  when  a  baby  begins  to  be 
ill  or  “  ceases  to  get  on,”  the  doctor  were  called  in.  A  little  advice  as 
to  feeding,  if  followed. by  the  mother,  and  accompanied  by  some  simple 
remedy  (not  some  soothing  syrup,  which  is  no  remedy  at  all),  would 
often  save  the  child.  Dr.  Newsholme,  in  his  work  on  Vital  Statistics^ 
states  **  that  the  neglect  to  obtain  early  medical  advice  not  uncommonly 
leads  to  fatal  consequences.”  Every  one  who  has  had  experience 
among  the  poor,  including  the  coroners,  will  confirm  this  statement. 
A  considerable  number  of  children  die  from  infectious  diseases,  and 
these  deaths,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  infection  among  the  community 
generally,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  do  not  call  in  the 
doctor  soon  enough,  but  prefer  their  own  remedies.  For  instance,  the 
Reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  contain  abundant  complaints  of 
the  apathy  of  parents  with  regard  to  measles.  Epidemics  of  measles 
and  whooping  cough  occurred  in  the  Taunton  Urban  District  during 
1903,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Alford  deplores  the  small  amount  of  attention 
which  is  paid  to  these  two  diseases  by  parents  as  compared  with  any 
illness  having  the  affix  *  fever.*  Possibly  it  might  really  be  worth 
while,  in  order  to  impress  the  serious  nature  of  measles  upon  the 
people,  to  apply  the  term  *  spotted  fever  *  to  it.’*  * 

It  is  essential,  then,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  that  we 
should  induce  parents,  in  case  of  any  illness  or  suspected  infectious 
'  Economic  Bevieio,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  86.  *  Lancet,  May  14,  p.  1.375. 
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disease  among  their  children,  to  .call  in  the  doctor  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  patients*  lives  may  be  saved,  and  all  possible  precautions 
taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  persuade 
parents  (1)  to  feed  their  babies  properly  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good 
health,  and  (2)  to  call  in  the  doctor  as  soon  as  they  fall  ill. 

As  practical  remedies,  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions. 
First,  as  to  feeding  :  (a)  Let  district  visitors  and  all  who  work  among 
the  poor  give  simple  instructions  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  infants. 
(6)  Let  the  town  councils  issue  leaflets,  and  see  that  one  is  taken  to 
every  house  where  a  baby  is  born.  (Those  issued  by  SbefBeld  and 
Birmingham,  and  recently  by  Oxford,  are  good  examples.)  (c)  Let 
the  education  committees  of  the  town  councils  take  care  that  all  the 
girls  in  the  schools  are  taught  hygiene  and  the  care  of  infants,  (d)  Let 
health  lectures  be  given  to  ambulance  classes,  district  visitors,  etc. 
(e)  Among  the  poorest  or  destitute  class  (where  much  of  the  high 
mortality  is  to  be  found)  boards  of  guardians  may  do  much  to  save  life. 
They  should,  wherever  there  are  young  children  for  whom  they  give 
out-relief,*  allow  more  milk,  and  provide  a  proper  feeding-bottle  when 
necessary.  They  should  give  adequate  relief  to  nursing  mothers,  so 
that  they  can  nurse  their  own  children  properly,  and  allow  them  milk 
when  necessary. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  doctor.  The  Shefiield  leaflet  contains  the 
following  advice  :  When  an  infant  continues  to  sufier  from  indiges¬ 
tion  or  diarrhoea,  in  spite  of  every  care  in  feeding,  the  mother  should 
consult  a  doctor,  who  will  advise  her  how  to  act.^  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  an  infant  weighed  from  time  to  time.  A  thriving  infant 
should  gain  weight  steadily."  District  visitors  would  do  well  to  give 
similar  counsel ;  ^  and  all  leaflets  for  distribution  should  contain  some 
like  caution,  for  no  general  directions  can  suit  all  babies  alike,  and  no 
leaflet  can  be  a  substitute  for  medical  aid. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  parents  do  not  call  in  a  doctor 

'  The  number  of  children  under  sixteen  in  receipt  of  relief  are  218,121.  Of  these 
151,046  are  on  out-relief  lists,  and  4332  are  receiving  medical  relief  only ;  54,483 
receive  indoor  relief. 

*  Dr.  Ormerod,  the  very  able  medical  officer  for  Oxford,  goes  further,  for  he  urges 
every  mother,  if  for  any  reason  she  cannot  suckle  her  infant,  “to  obtain  full 
directions  for  feeding  it  from  a  doctor.”  He  also  says,  after  various  instructions  as 
to  care  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  “  If  your  child  does  not  thrive,  call  in  a 
doctor  at  once.  Slight  ailments  in  a  child,  if  not  taken  in  time,  often  lead  on  to 
serious  illness  or  death.” 

*  Verbal  instruction  personally  given  to  the  mothers  must  no  doubt  be  of  great 
value.  This  can  be  given  by  women  sanitary  inspectors  appointed  by  the  council, 
as  in  Sheffield  and  Liverpool,  or  by  voluntary  helpers.  Liverpool  and  St  Helens 
have  municipal  milk  supplies. 
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is  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  him.  There  are  many  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  children  the  necessary  contribution  to  either  club 
or  dispensary ;  while  others,  who  could  afford,  are  not  sufficiently 
thrifty  to  do  so.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  save  infants’  lives,  and  to  reduce 
the  range  of  infectious  disease,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  throw 
needless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  children  having  the  parish  doctor. 
Probably  few  boards  of  guardians  would  actually  refuse  him ;  ^  but 
many  make  the  relief  a  debt,  and  the  parent  a  debtor,  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  a  deterrent,  although  in  many 
cases  the  loan  is  cancelled  afterwards.  In  some  other  unions  the 
parent  is  compelled  to  appear  oefore  a  committee  of  the  guardians. 
Both  these  methods  have  been  found  efficacious  in  reducing  medical 
relief.  A  trifle  has  been  saved  to  the  ratepayers,  but  at  what  a  cost  in 
pain  and  life — and  very  possibly  in  money  too,  by  the  spread  of  disease 
among  the  ratepayers*  own  children — it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  some  of  the  unions  where  out-relief  and  medical  relief 
are  given  most  sparingly,  there  is  a  very  high  death  rate.‘  This  at 
least  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  their  mode  of  administration  may 
be  one  of  the  causes.  At  all  events,  the  point  deserves  investigation. 

The  remedies  I  have  to  suggest  under  the  head  of  medical  relief, 
which  includes  milk  and  anything  else  ordered  by  the  doctor,  are  as 
follows :  (1)  No  undue  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor,  and  guardians  should  not  require  all  medical 
relief  to  be  on  loan  in  the  first  instance.  (2)  No  person  should  be  asked 
to  repay  medical  relief  if  his  or  her  income  is  below  the  poverty  line, 
i,e.  insufficient  for  the  healthy  and  proper  maintenance  of  the  family. 

The  above  recommendations  are  primarily  suggested  as  remedies  for 
a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  but  in  combating  death  we  are  also 
fighting  disease.  Many  an  improperly  fed  infant  lives,  but  is  weaker 
all  his  life  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  care  during  infancy  ; 
and  many  of  the  weaklings  who  are  unfit  for  the  army,  or  of  the 
unfortunates  who  drift  into  the  workhouse  or  casual  ward,  might  have 
been  strong  men,  if  the  law  had  been  properly  and  wisely  administered 
when  they  were  infants,  and  guardians  had  fully  carried  into  effect 
their  statutory  duty  of  ministering  to  the  sick  poor. 

J.  Tbeodoee  Dodd. 

The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League. — The  Twenty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  gives  an  interesting 

'  I  suppose  some  would  offer  the  workhouse  to  the  parents,  which  is  tantamount 
to  a  refusal. 

*  E.g.  St.  George’s  in  the  East,  Whitechapel,  and  Limehouse. 
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sammary  of  the  year’s  work  of  a  most  useful  association.  Unionism 
does  not,  and  perhaps  never  will,  take  the  place  in  women’s  industries 
that  it  does  in  men’s,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  organiza¬ 
tion  as  does  exist  among  women  has  an  important  function  to  fulfiL 
The  main  purpose  of  the  league  is  to  support  and  extend  the  work  of 
the  affiliated  unions,  and  to  promote  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  Complaints  of  breaches  of  the  law  in  such  matters  as 
overtime,  overcrowding,  defective  sanitation,  truck,  etc.,  are  received 
by  the  league,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  who  have 
power  to  deal  with  them.  The  factory  and  sanitary  inspectors  are 
thus  greatly  assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and,  with¬ 
out  some  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  or  their 
representatives,  find  it  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ensure  effective 
administration.  The  particulars  clause,  for  instance,  which  is  intended 
to  secure  the  workers  full  information  of  the  wages  due  to  them,  and 
thus  indirectly  check  sweating,  does  not  succeed  in  doing  so  in  indus¬ 
tries  like  chain-making  and  pen-making,  where  the  women  are  apathetic 
and  their  organization  is  weak  or  non-existent. 

The  special  field  of  the  league’s  work  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
Potteries.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  further  the  administration 
of  the  law,  and  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  special  rules  which  are 
intended  to  protect  the  workers  from  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  league,  which,  having  made  a  close 
study  of  the  conditions  of  this  especially  dangerous  trade,”  is  in 
every  way  qualified  to  judge,  expresses  itself  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  Lord  James’s  arbitration  and  the  new  special  rules.  A  general 
standard  of  5  per  cent,  solubility  is  now  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  lead  glazes,  and  this  the  league  considers  equivalent  to  “  comparative 
safety.”  An  exemption  from  the  standard  b  allowe<l  in  certain  cases, 
but  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  power  to  forbid  the 
use  of  lead  altogether  in  places  in  which  cases  of  lead  poisoning  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear,  or  the  provisions  of  the  compensation  scheme  are  broken. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  work,  the  league  has  a  special  fund  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  much  in  need  of  subscribers),  in  order  to  maintain  a 
worker  in  the  Potteries  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  special  cases 
of  suffering,  which  are  relieved  and  helped  according  to  circumstances. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


Reports  on  Tariff  Wars  between  Certain  European  States  (Cd.  1938, 
fol.,  85  pp.,  8^<2.)  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  fiscal  literature, 
and  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  parties  to  the  controversy.  The 
inception  and  progress  of  three  tariff  wars  are  described  in  detail, 
and  with  copious  statistics,  by  the  British  embassies  at  Paris,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Berne.  The  wars  are — 

(1)  Between  France  and  Switzerland,  from  Jan.  1, 1893,  to  Aug.  16, 1895. 

(2)  Between  France  and  Italy,  „  Mar.  1,  1888,  „  Feb.,  1899. 

(3)  Between  Germany  and  Russia,  »  Aug.  1, 1893,  »  Feb.  10, 1894. 

The  Report  shows  very  clearly  that  tariff  wars  very  rapidly  engender 
those  national  animosities  which  are  the  cause  of  real  war.  National 
pride  prevented  Italy  from  entertaining  these  proposals.  France  was 
unwilling  to  modify  them,  and  the  language  used  towards  Italy  in  the 
French  Parliament  precluded  further  negotiations.  .  .  .  There  is  ample 
proof  that  the  tariff  war  ”  between  Germany  and  Russia,  **  as  it  pro* 
ceeded,  was  regarded  by  both  responsible  parties  as  likely  to  lead  to 
a  state  of  things  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.”  If  such  is  the 
acknowledged  effect  of  the  blunderbuss  method  of  conducting  inter¬ 
national  trade,  as  practised  by  the  scientific  tariff-mongers  of  the 
Continent,  it  surely  presents  a  weighty  objection  to  adopting  in  Great 
Britain  a  fiscal  policy  which  would  maximize  the  causes  of  friction 
between  this  country  and  the  Great  Powers. 

Two  important  subjects  are  incidentally  illustrated  in  this  Report. 
One  is  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  trade  statistics.  The  variations 
between  the  figures  for  the  same  traffic  supplied  by  the  different 
Governments  concerned  are  not  only  enormous  but  curiously  erratic. 
Observe  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  following  tables 
relating  to  Franco-Italian  commerce : — 
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FRENCH  EXPORTS  INTO  ITALY. 


Yew. 

1  French  Sutlitics.  | 

Italian  SUtiitics. 

Francs. 

Franca. 

1882 

200,432.800 

418,065,000 

188.3 

176.812,700 

.366,622,000 

1887 

19*2,132,800 

326,188,000 

1888 

119,357,500 

155,514,000 

1902 

174,800,000 

183,841,000 

ITALIAN  EXPORTS  INTO  FRANCE. 


Year. 

French  Statistics. 

Italian  Statlatics. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1885 

262,681,800 

513,657,000 

1886 

309,323,000 

44.5,735,000 

1888 

181,163,100 

170,358,000 

1893 

151,271,300 

147,913,000 

Again,  the  Russian  statistics  give  Russian  exports  to  Germany  in 
1898  as  19*1  million  pounds,  in  1899  as  17*4  million  pounds,  while  the 
German  figures  are  respectively  35*9  and  34*6.  The  German  figures 
include  all  Russian  cereals,  imported  direct  or  through  other  countries, 
while  the  Russians  only  give  the  direct  exports  to  Germany.  They 
deserve  to  be  noted  as  instances  of  the  unreliability  of  naked  statistics. 
‘‘  According  to  the  returns  quoted  in  this  Report,  the  balance  of 
trade  in  imports  is  greatly  in  Germany’s  favour,  but  according  to 
Russian  statistics  the  case  appears  to  be  reversed.  Thus,  if  either 
side  attaches  importance  to  the  theory  that  the  nation  which  purchases 
more  goods  from  another  nation  than  it  sells  to  it  is  in  a  better  position 
to  embark  on  a  war  of  tariffs,  each  of  the  two  empires  can,  on  the 
strength  of  its  trade  returns,  claim  to  occupy  this  enviable  position  as 
regards  the  other.” 

The  second  point  is  that,  in  considering  the  total  effect  of  a  tariff 
war,  we  must  carefully  consider  the  fact  that  the  war  tariff  may  after 
all  only  change  the  route  of  the  prohibited  articles.  The  following 
table  is  a  good  example  of  the  difference  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen  in  political  economy  : — 

ITALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  SILK. 


Year. 

To  Francs. 

To  Switisrland. 

1886  (before  war) 

Qnlntala. 

Qnlntala. 

28,178 

7,300 

1888  (during  war) 

9,188 

29,621 

1904. 
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The  destination  of  the  silk  is  obvious,  and  the  same  thing  probably 
occurred  in  regard  to  other  Italian  exports.  Yet  the  whole  loss  from 
the  war  was  enormous,  being  estimated  at  £120,000,000.  Exports 
from  Italy  to  France  shrank  57  per  cent.,  and  exports  from  France  to 
Italy  50  per  cent. ;  and,  owing  to  the  long  duration  of  the  war,  re> 
covery  since  its  termination  has  been  very  slow.  The  war  benefited 
the  rivals  of  both  countries ;  both  opened  up  compensating  lines  of 
traffic  in  other  directions  ;  but  the  analogy  with  real  war  is  complete 
in  this  respect,  that  the  combatants  only  succeeded  in  injuring  each 
other. 

The  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  was  a  combat  a  otUrancc, 
and  taught  both  countries  the  stern  realities  of  protection  in  its 
extremest  forms.  The  moderate  free  trade  movement  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Germany  up  to  1877,  when  the  cause  of 
reaction,  supported  by  the  iron,  spinning,  and  chemical  industries,  was 
championed  by  Bismarck,  whose  attention  had  till  then  been  engrossed 
by  the  political  problems  of  the  new  empire.  Moreover,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  financial  burdens  of  empire  would  be 
less  noticed  if  they  took  the  form  of  indirect  taxation.  The  agrarians 
were  won  over  by  the  bribe  of  a  duty  on  corn,  and  the  result  was  the 
protective  tariff  of  1879.  Other  countries  followed  suit,  and  by  1890 
a  general  tariff  war  seemed  inevitable  on  the  Continent.  A  revulsion 
to  moderate  views  was  evident  in  Germany  in  1892,  when  Count 
Caprivi  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Roumania,  and  Servia.  The  duties  on  corn  had 
turned  the  agrarians  into  extreme  advocates  of  protection.  The  duty 
on  cereals  had  been  steadily  increased  to  win  their  continued  support, 
being — 

In  1879  . .  1  shilling  per  2  cvts.  on  wheat  and  rye,  and  1  shilling  on  oats. 

„  1885  • .  3  „  „  ,,  ,,  li  »  n 

„  1887  •  •  5  ,,  n  n  •»  4  ,,  „ 

The  proximity  of  the  vast  cereal  areas  of  Russia  was  a  standing  source 
of  alarm  to  them,  and  they  had  obtained  a  differential  duty  against 
Russian  corn.  They  offered  a  strenuous  resistance  to  any  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Russia.  Russia’s  policy  was  based  ou  the  assumption  that 
Germany  was  dependent  on  her  for  food-supplies.  German  in¬ 
dustrialists,  pampered  by  high  tariffs,  raised  still  higher  in  1891,  were 
all  in  favour  of  extreme  measures.  The  result  was  that  on  August  1, 
1893,  the  two  countries  adopted  tariffs  which  almost  paralyzed  trade 
between  them.  The  serious  injury  inflicted  ou  their  subjects,  and  the 
fear  of  political  complications,  had  the  effect  of  making  both  of  them 
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adopt  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  in  February,  1894,  the  war  was  ended 
by  a  commercial  treaty,  which  was,  however,  bitterly  opposed  in  both 
countries  by  the  classes  favoured  by  prohibitory  tariffs. 

This  war  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  differential 
duties  are  effective.  During  the  war  the  duty  on  Russian  corn  was 
raised  to  75  marks  per  ton,  while  that  on  com  from  other  sources  was 
35  marks.  The  difference  in  price  between  Russian  and  German 
wheat  in  Dantzic  was,  in  February,  1894,  only  17*83  marks.  World* 
market  goods  are  not  amenable  to  the  exigencies  of  a  conflict  even 
between  two  great  empires. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  issued  in  its  annual  series  reports  on  the 
Finances  of  Denmark  (Cd.  1766 — 53,  8vo,  18  pp.,  1^.),  Finances  oj 
iialy  (Cd.  1766 — 54,  8vo,  21  pp.,  Ij^.),  and  Finances  of  Greece  (Cd. 
1766 — 60,  8vo,  12  pp..  Id.). 

Denmark  has  just  been  abolishing  its  old  system  of  direct  taxation 
founded  on  obsolete  valuations.  For  three  of  these  antiquated  taxes, 
bringing  in  about  £600,000  per  annum,  there  have  been  substituted 
three  new  taxes — (1)  a  land  and  fixed  property  tax  of  0*11  per  cent. ; 
(2)  a  graduated  income  tax  of  1*3  per  cent,  to  2*5  per  cent. ;  (3)  a  tax  on 
movables,  excluding  household  furniture,  of  0*006  per  cent.  These 
new  taxes  are  expected  to  yield  £722,000.  Houses  not  exceeding  £10 
rent  in  Copenhagen,  £6  13«.  Sd.  in  provincial  towns,  and  £3  6«.  Sd.  in 
the  country  are  exempt  from  the  property  tax.  Incomes  under  £44  in 
Copenhagen,  under  £38  in  provincial  towns,  and  £33  elsewhere,  are 
exempt  from  the  new  income  tax  ;  and  there  is  an  abatement  of  tax 
on  £5  10«.  in  Copenhagen,  £4  12«.  3<f.  in  other  towns  and  £3  17 s. 
elsewhere  for  each  child  of  the  taxpayer  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
These  allowances  for  children  may  look  well,  but  even  2*5  per  cent, 
on  £5  10«.  is  surely  a  ludicrously  small  contribution  towards  the  keep 
of  a  child.  If  States  are  desirous  of  offering  serious  encouragements 
to  the  rearing  of  children  they  will  have  to  give  up  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  a  crown  per  child  per  annum.  Denmark’s  debt  of  £13,600,000 
is  considerably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  valuation  of  the 
railways  and  other  revenue-yielding  property  of  the  State.  The  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  expenditure  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  annual 
expenditure. 

Greece,  with  nearly  the  same  population  as  Denmark,  has  a  debt 
much  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  no  considerable  revenue-yielding 
assets.  To  any  one  who  likes  taxes,  Greece  may  be  cordially  recom¬ 
mended.  The  taxation  per  capita  is  us  follows  (100  lepta  =  1  drachma 
=  1  franc.)  ; — 
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dr.  lep. 

1894-96  (av.)  40  16 

1898  42  43 

1899  44  42 

1900  43  93 

1901  44  55 

1902  43  85 

1903  44  57 


Generally  speaking,  however,  the  coautry  is  prospering,  and  it 
possesses  considerable  undeveloped  resources.  The  evils  with  which 
it  has  to  contend  'are  (I)  the  precariousness  in  the  staple  trade  in 
currants  (see  Table  17,  p.  38)  ;  (2)  the  depreciation,  60  to  60  per  cent., 
in  the  inconvertible  paper  currency  ;  (3)  a  condition  of  the  stamp-laws 
which  makes  the  use  of  cheques  practically  unknown ;  and  (4)  the 
flourishing  state  of  contraband  trade.  **  Money  judiciously  employed 
in  combating  smuggling  would  be  repaid  over  and  over  again  in 
improved  customs  receipts.” 

The  Report  on  the  finances  of  Italy  is  of  an  encouraging  character. 
Five  successive  surplus  budgets  are  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  rapid  financial 
revival  From  1895-96  to  1901'^2,  the  revenue  increased  5  million 
pounds,  and  the  expenditure  4^  million  pounds.  That  the  expenditure 
increased  so  much  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spending 
departments  are  permitted  to  exceed  the  authorized  expenditure,  and 
the  finance  minister  is  desirous  of  checking  this  by  imitating  the 
British  system.  The  Italian  Parliament  too  readily  agrees  to  increased 
expenditure-^in  which  it  is  at  present  not  unlike  our  own. 

The  surplus  for  the  last  two  years  is  largely  due  to  the  duty  on 
cereals  of  7^  lire  per  quintal  (25  lire  =£1  ;  1  quintal  =  2  cwts. 
approx.),  which  has  greatly  exceeded  an  estimate  already  50  per  cent, 
above  the  normal.  This  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  home  crops  of 
cereals,  and  the  duty  has  therefore  fallen  very  heavily  on  the  poorer 
classes.  The  1903  crop  being  unusually  good,  the  surplus  for  1903-4 
will  be  decreased  correspondingly.  The  actual  surplus  for  1902-3 
was  £2,788,520;  the  estimate  surplus  for  1903-4  is  only  £153,067. 
Another  duty  which  falls  heavily  on  tho  poorer  classes  is  that  on 
petroleum,  the  present  price  of  which  is  so  high  as  to  make  artificial 
light  a  very  important  consideration  to  them.  A  lowering  of  the  duty 
is  ono  of  the  proposals  of  the  Government  programme,  as  well  it  might 
be,  for  the  price  of  light  is  dearer  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country. 

“Sugar”  U  as  important  a  word  now  as  when  Pitt  began  his 
famous  speech  with  “  Sugar,  sir  I  ”  The  revolution  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  Italy  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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Tear. 

'  Rerenoe  from  import 

Rerenne  from  taxes  on  i 

Total. 

doty  on  angar. 

maonfutore  of  angar.  i 

1  1 

t 

t  ! 

t 

1895-96 

2,589,135 

70,763  1 

2,659398 

1901-02 

1  889,883 

1,998/164  ' 

‘  2387,947 

j  Imports  of  sugar  | 

Mannfactnre  of  angar  | 

1  Total  quantity 

(in  qnlntala). 
7^,035 

(in  qnintala). 

1  oonanmed. 

1895-96 

26,475 

1  986,455 

1  769,464 

1901-02 

,  251,420 

742,989 

This  is  fostering  home  industries  with  a  vengeance.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  is  lower  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country 
quoted  in  the  fiscal  blue  book  (p.  219),  being  only  6’79  lbs.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  78'7  lbs.,  and  even  the  Russian  gets  9’58  lbs. 
The  Italian  peasant,  however,  does  not  drink  his  tea  sugarless,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  gets  no  tea  to  drink. 

The  collection  of  Reports  on  the  Constitution  and  Functions  of 
Ministers  of  Commerce  (Cd.  1748,  141  pp.,  brings  up  to  date  the 
information  furnished  by  a  similar  collection  of  Reports  made  in  1889 
(Cd.  5674).  Almost  everything  seems  to  be  regulated  by  somebody 
in  these  delightful  countries  we  are  being  bidden  so  clamorously  to 
copy.  Japan  is  naturally  very  modern,  and  one  of  its  countless 
bureaux  controls  **  matters  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  earth,  its 
configuration  and  composition.” 

The  Report  by  Mr.  £.  Brand  on  the  Prospects  of  Growing  Cotton 
in  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Cd.  1767 — 10,  8vo,  10  pp..  Id.)  predicts 
that,  with  the  aid  of  careful  drainage  and  irrigation  works,  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Sabaki,  Tana,  and  Juba  rivers  will  become  most  important 
cotton  areas  in  the  immediate  future.  He  certainly  works  out  some 
figures  which,  if  they  can  be  trusted,  should  make  the  British  investor 
eager  to  invest  his  spare  millions  in  cotton-growing  in  these  42,000 
square  miles  of  British  territory,  which  are  apparently  qualified  to 
compete  with  the  United  States. 

The  Report  on  the  Country  Produce  Traffic  on  the  Uganda  Railway 
(Cd.  1767 — 11,  8vo,  16  pp..  Id.)  for  the  latter  half  of  1903  shows  that 
things  are  evidently  on  the  move  in  this  region.  No  less  than  9  cwts. 
of  butter  and  1  qr.  of  gum  found  occupation  for  the  railway  stafi*. 
The  whole  traffic  was  only  2672  tons,  but  as,  in  the  second  half  of 
1902,  it  was  only  922  tons,  very  rapid  progress  must  be  recognized, 
if  we  reckon  in  the  fashionable  manner  by  percentages. 


REVIEWS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  J.  Shield 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  [xvii.,  538  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6<f.  net. 
Black.  London,  1903.] 

ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES.  An  Introductory  Study.  By  A.  W. 
Fldx,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  McGill  University, 
[xx.,  324  pp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

There  is  one  effect  which  may  be  fairly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
fiscal  controversy — it  has  awoke  the  economist  of  the  street  from  his  dog¬ 
matic  slumbers.  The  educated  man  begins  to  aspire,  however  vaguely, 
after  some  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  economic  phenomena. 
Political  economy  is  no  longer  a  derelict,  it  is  not  even  a  dismal  science. 
The  recent  controversy  has  revealed  both  the  lack  and  the  need  of 
some  familiarity  with’  the  elements  of  economic  reasoning.  The 
“  agitation  ”  will  not  have  been  without  its  uses  if  it  does  nothing 
more  than  restore  the  study  of  economics  to  its  proper  place  in  general 
education.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  treatises  of_  Professor 
Nicholson  and  Professor  Flux  could  not  have  been  more  opportune. 
It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times  that  two  such  distinguished  workers 
in  the  higher  theory  of  economics  should  have  been  induced  to 
recognize  the  need  of  a  more  extensive  as  well  as  a  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  economics. 

It  should,  however,  be  counted  as  no  disparagement  of  their  efforts 
if  I  add  that  this  generation  has  still  to  wait  for  its  Mill.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  fresh  treatise  on  political 
economy  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Mill’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  an  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 
Mill’s  treatise  still  holds  the  Held — at  any  rate,  for  Englishmen. 
Professor  Nicholson,  indeed,  has  paid  Mill  the  doubtful  compliment  of 
imitation  in  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  his  Elements — 
doubtful  because  this  arrangement  has  been  to  a  great  extent  super¬ 
seded  by  the  more  organic  treatment  of  the  subject  with  which 
Professor  Marshall  has  familiarized  students  of  economics. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  treatment  of  modern  economics  that  its 
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interest  centres  round  the  problem  of  value.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
method  of  exposition  actually  adopted  by  Professor  Flux.  Exchange, 
he  says,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  rest  of  economic  organization  turns, 
and  his  “introductory  study”  of  economic  principles  takes  the  form 
of  a  development  of  “the  theory  of  value,”  which  is  successively 
applied  to  the  special  problems  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  and 
the  exchange  of  services.  Professor  Nicholson,  on  the  other  hand, 
divides  the  subject  into  the  familiar  departments  of  consumption  and 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  the  concluding  books  being 
concerned  with  “  Economic  Progress,”  and  “  the  Economic  Functions 
of  Government  ”  (the  last  section  covering  much  the  same  ground  as 
Professor  Flux’s  concluding  chapters  on  “Government  Interference”  and 
Taxation  ”  ).  Both  methods  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  method  adopted  by  Professor  Flux  has  the  advantage  of  unity  and 
simplicity,  but  it  is  also  proportionately  abstract ;  and  I  must  confess 
to  some  sjrmpathy  with  the  reasons  which  Professor  Nicholson 
advances  for  the  view  that  **  the  problems  of  distribution  cannot  be 
brought  logically  under  exchange.”  “  In  the  department  of  exchange 
as  a  rule,” — and  Professor  Flux  is  no  exception — “  nothing  is  said  of 
the  institution  of  property  or  the  laws  of  bequest  and  inheritance ; 
similarly,  there  is  little  scope  for  the  discussion  of  the  economic  effects 
of  laws  affecting  certain  forms  of  property  {e.g.  the  land  laws),  or  of 
laws  affecting  certain  contracts  for  wages,  especially  real  wages.”  On 
the  other  hand.  Professor  Nicholson  has  to  admit  that  “  many  of  the 
problems  of  distribution,  especially  as  regards  incomes,  depend  on 
value,”  and  the  result  of  the  less  systematic  treatment  which  he  adopts 
is  that  be  is  continually  anticipating  principles  which  are  only 
developed  at  a  later  stage.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  incoherence 
about  Professor  Nicholson’s  Elements  which  somewhat  detracts  from 
its  scientific  character,  and  in  the  same  degree  from  its  educational 
value,  even  if  it  often  seems  nearer  to  the  realities  of  experience  than 
Professor  Flux’s  Economic  Principles. 

Both  treatises,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  excellent  examples  of  the 
use  and  value  of  the  deductive  method  in  economic  interpretation  ; 
both  treatises,  therefore,  form  an  admirable  propaedeutic  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  required  for  any  profitable  study  of  economics.  If 
Professor  Nicholson  gives  the  students  more  relaxation  from  the  strict 
rigour  of  economic  reasoning.  Professor  Flux  reminds  his  readers  that 
the  use  of  the  deductive  or  a  priori  method  is  not  meant  to  imply  the 
neglect  of  the  historical  or  a  posteriori  method  :  “  The  broader  gene¬ 
ralizations  need  constant  qualification  to  adapt  them  for  application  to 
special  groups  or  conditions,  and  the  appropriate  qualifications  can 
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only  be  discovered,  in  general,  by  a  study  of  various  sets  of  facts/* 
Both  writers,  again,  give  references  for  further  reading,  although 
Professor  Flux  carries  his  abstention  from  any  references  to  the  writers 
who  have  built  up  the  theories  of  economics  to  a  degree  of  almost 
total  abstinence.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  mention  of  Adam  Smith 
or  of  Malthus,  and  Ricardo  only  appears  in  the  form  of  an  adjective. 
In  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  variety  of  ground  which  he  covers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson's  treatise  has  more  claims  to  be  considered  a  complete 
survey  of  the  subject.  Professor  Flux's  book,  as  its  title  suggests,  is 
an  introduction  to  economic  principles  rather  than  to  economic  theories 
or  economic  facts.  He  has,  however,  carried  out  his  programme  with 
such  relentless  severity  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  such  elementary 
but  useful  aids  to  the  student  as  headlines  or  titles  of  topics.  Professor 
Nicholson  is  more  considerate  if  he  is  less  systematic,  and  makes  more 
allowance  for  the  weakness  as  well  as  for  the  curiosity  of  human 
nature. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  develope  invidious  comparisons  between  two 
books,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  quality  and  excellence.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  afraid  that  neither  treatise  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
general  use  as  a  text-book,  or  for  interesting  the  general  reader.  They 
are  both,  in  fact,  too  much  infected  with  the  academic  and  scholastic 
manner  of  recent  economics  to  be  available  for  popular  uses.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  as  much  of  a  merit  as  it  is  of  a  fault ;  but  I  must  confess  to 
a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  result.  Both  treatises  mark 
an  advance  in  the  scientific  character  of  the  study  ;  but  what  modern 
economists  may  have  gained  in  precision  and  method,  they  seem  to 
have  lost  in  breadth  and  inspiration. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Professor  Nicholson’s  Elements^  although 
based  on  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
new  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  what  might 
have  been  simply  an  abridgment.  Students  of  what  is  now  called 
“  social  economics  ”  will  not  find  either  treatise  particularly  instructive 
or  illuminating.  It  is  almost  a  neglected  element  in  Professor  Flux’s 
study.  Professor  Nicholson’s  treatment  is  much  fuller  and  much  more 
direct ;  it  is  also  studiously  impartial  and  open-minded  ;  but  it  is  unsatis¬ 
fying,  also  a  little  conventional.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discriminating 
reader  will  find  that  Professor  Nicholson  suggests  a  good  deal  more 
than  his  immediate  purpose  enables  him  to  develope.  Both  books, 
in  fact,  leave  as  much  to  the  student  as  they  give  to  him — a  feature 
which  is  sufficiently  rare  in  manuals  of  the  kind  to  deserve  particular 
notice.  Both  are  sufficiently  problematical  and  heuristic  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  further  search  and  inquiry,  though,  like  so  many 
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**  introductions,”  they  are  likely  to  prove  of  more  use  to  advanced 
students  than  to  actual  **  begbners.” 

Sidney  Ball. 

IRELAND  IN  THE  NEW  CENTURY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.  [xviii.,  300  pp.  8vo. 
os.  net.  Murray.  London,  1904.] 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  book  is  of 
national  importance.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  complex 
problem  of  Ireland — and  every  one  ought  to  be — should  study  this 
volume  :  and  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  conclusions,  he  will  be 
bound  to  admit  the  profound  and  absorbing  interest  of  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

The  keynotes  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  two,  originality  and 
optimism — qualities  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  most  political  dis¬ 
cussions  on  ‘*the  distressful  isle.”  Originality  is  seen,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  very  circumstances  of  its  authorship.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  Government  official,  holding  an  important 
post  under  the  Crown.  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate,  in  this  review  of  the 
social  and  economic  position  of  Ireland,  to  criticize,  implicitly  and 
explicitly,  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  member.  **  I  write,”  he 
says,  “  on  my  own  responsibility,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there  is 
much  in  the  book  with  which  many  of  those  with  whom  I  work  do  not 
agree  ;  ”  and  though  there  will  doubtless  be  those  who  will  be  shocked 
at  such  candour,  yet  the  majority  of  readers  will  probably  agree  that 
both  the  influence  and  the  value  of  the  author’s  opinions  are  likely  to 
be  of  immensely  greater  weight  as  coming  from  a  responsible  and 
experienced  official,  rather  than  from  an  academic  and  “  arm-chair  ” 
critic.  Sir  Horace  is  exceptional  also  in  this — that  he  obviously  writes 
with  the  sole  aim  of  benefiting  his  country.  Many  authors,  especially 
on  Ireland,  have  a  cause  to  promote  or  a  name  to  further.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  career  is  established  ;  his  cause  is  national,  not  partisan ; 
indeed  his  whole  object  is  to  unite  all  parties,  religious  and  political, 
in  a  task  common  to  all — the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  'Thirdly,  both 
originality  and  optimism  may  be  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  problem. 
Going  behind  political  programmes  and  to  the  root  of  history  itself.  Sir 
Horace  concerns  himself  mainly  and  before  all  with  character.  Others, 
it  is  true,  have  attributed  the  Irish  question  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Irish  character  ;  but  few,  if  any,  have  suggested  or  even  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  remedy.  Worn  out  with  repeated  failures  and  continual 
disappointments,  men  have  cried  out  with  the  Elizabethan  statesmen, 
**  Would  that  Ireland  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.”  Sir  Horace 
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Plunkett  will  have  none  of  this  despair  ;  he  not  only  suggests  a  remedy, 
but  maintains  that  it  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  themselves, 
and  he  is  most  firmly  convinced  that  Ireland  is  capable  of  working  out 
her  own  salvation,  if  once  the  way  is  shown.  This,  then,  is  the  text 
from  which  he  preaches  *‘his  new  philosophy  of  Irish  progress” — 
regeneration  from  within. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  theory  and 
principles  upon  which  the  author  would  base  his  reformation  ;  the  second 
describes  the  actual  progress  made  in  the  last  twelve  years,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  reasonable  and  tangible  ground  for  the  optimism  which  he 
professes.  Agreeing  with  those  who  hold  that  poverty  and  its  offspring 
emigration  are  still  the  mainspring  of  Irish  evils,  he  would  seek  the 
remedy  in  economic  and  industrial  rather  than  political  reform.  This 
leads  him  to  distrust  both  those  who  look  only  to  history,  where  all  is 
black,  and  those  who,  like  the  Nationalist  party,  make  political  inde¬ 
pendence  an  essential  antecedent  to  material  prosperity.  Could  we 
not,”  he  asks — “  Unionists  and  Nationalists  alike — do  something  towards 
material  progress  without  abandoning  our  political  ideals  ?  Could  we 
not  learn  something  from  a  study  of  what  our  people  are  doing  abroad  ? 
One  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  biting  pertinence 
of  whose  genius  is  ever  fresh,  asking  from  the  grave  in  which  he  had 
been  laid  to  rest  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  ‘  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  reasonable  to  mend  our  state  than  complain  of  it ;  and  how  far 
this  may  be  in  our  power  ’  ”  (p.  6 ). 

Again,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  severely  criticized,  but  which  none 
the  less  strikes  a  statesmanlike  note  :  “  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  causes  the  Irish  people  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  legislative  cures  for  economic  ills  is  mainly  due  to  the  belief 
that  their  ancestors  were  the  victims  of  a  long  series  of  laws  by  which 
every  industry  that  might  have  made  the  country  prosperous  was 
jealously  repressed  or  ruthlessly  destroyed.  .  .  .  Personally  I  have 
always  held  that  to  foster  resentment  in  respect  of  these  old  wrongs  is 
as  stupid  as  was  the  policy  which  gave  them  birth  :  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  distribute  the  blame  among  our  ancestors,  I  am  sure  we 
should  do  ourselves  much  harm,  and  no  living  soul  any  good,  in  the 
reckoning.  In  my  view,  Anglo-Irish  history  is  for  Englishmen  to 
remember,  for  Irishmen  to  forget  ”  (p.  26). 

Looking  then  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  to  Ireland 
herself  rather'  than  to  England,  what  is  the  practical  policy  proposed 
for  the  renovation  of  the  national  and  industrial  character  of  Irishmen  ? 
Briefly  it  is  this  :  the  development  of  agriculture  and  rural  industries, 
based  upon  co-operation  and  aided  by  religion  and  education.  The 
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progreuB  madelby  the  co-operative  movement,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  author's  name,  is  well  known,  and  a  lucid  and  humorous  account  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  enterprise,  first  in  voluntary  associations 
and  ultimately  in  a  State  department,  is  given  in  the  second  part  of  this 
book.  The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were  and  are  still  great.  “  The 
work  of  the  morrow  will  largely  consist  of  the  impossible  of  to-day.” 
But  just  as  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  the  active  opposition  of  the 
press  and  the  politicians  (who  at  one  time  described  the  author  as  “  a 
monster  in  human  shape  ”  and  the  movement  as  “  hellish  work  ”)  are 
being  gradually  defeated,  so  the  recent  denunciation  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  especially  the  aggressive  pessimism  of  Bishop 
Hoare,  may  prove  equally  ineffective.  At  any  rate,  the  progress  of  the 
last  twelve  years  amply  justifies  the  author’s  faith  in  the  undertaking. 

Only  two  points  need  be  pressed.  First,  the  natural  aptitude  of  Irish 
minds,  bred  in  the  traditions  of  clanship  and  of  tribal  community,  for  co¬ 
operation.  This  associative  tendency  might  be  instanced  by  many 
historical  examples  :  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  the  failure  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Individualism,  the  great  product  of  the 
Reformation,  took  no  root  at  all  in  the  hearts  of  the  native  Irish,  largely 
because  the  Church  was  to  them  a  religious  association  as  essential  to 
their  spiritual  existence  as  the  tribe  was  to  their  social  order.  And 
individualism  which  was  unintelligible  to  Irishmen  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  is  unnatural  to  them  to-day.  And,  secondly,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  the  principle  that  the  voluntary  association 
must  precede  State  aid.  Any  departure  from  this  would  be  a  fatal  blow 
to  private  enterprise  :  and  it  is  only  by  private  enterprise,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  that  self-reliance  which  is  the  end  of  the  whole  movement 
can  be  inculcated. 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  subsidiary  industries  will  not 
only  provide  a  permanent  remedy  to  poverty  and  check  emigration,  but 
will  also  create  an  influence,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  singularly 
weakening  to  Irish  character — the  influence  of  a  home.  *‘To  a 
sympathetic  insight  there  is  a  significant  void  in  the  Irish  conception  of 
a  home.  I  mean  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
which  might  never  have  been  apparent  to  me  had  it  not  obtruded  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  hindrance  to  social  and  economic  progress  :  .  .  .  The 
Irish  peasant  scareely  seems  to  have  a  home  in  the  sense  in  which  an 
Englishman  understands  the  word.  ...  It  is  not  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  and  comfort  of  an  orderly  home  that  enchain  and  attract  minds 
still  dominated,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  by  the  associations  and 
common  interests  of  the  primitive  clan,  but  rather  the  sense  of  human 
neighbourhood  and  kinship  which  tlie  individual  finds  in  the  community. 
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.  .  .  What  the  Irishman  is  attached  to  in  Ireland  is  not  a  home,  but 
a  social  order”  (p.  54).  This  “homelessness  at  home”  is  directly 
due  to  historical  causes.  There  was  no  permanent  peace  in  Ireland 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  the  penal  laws  and  the  abuses  of 
the  system  of  land-tenure  completed  a  series  of  events  utterly  destruc¬ 
tive  of  rural  domesticity.  When  we  remember  the  part  that  the  home 
has  played  in  the  development  of  English  character,  we  shall  appreciate 
the  importance  of  supplying,  even  so  late  in  the  day,  a  similar  influence 
in  Ireland. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  educational  and  religious  problem.  Sir  Horace 
is  equally  instructive.  The  real  cruelty  of  the  penal  code,  as  of  the 
commercial  restrictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lay,  not  only  in  the 
hardships  endured  at  the  time,  but  in  the  sapping  of  the  national  and 
industrial  character  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Dishonesty, 
thriftlessness,  lawlessness,  and  instability  was  the  immediate  result.  To 
help  in  the  work  of  reform.  Sir  Horace  demands  the  co-operation  of 
education  and  of  the  Roman  Church.  Again  he  may  speak  for  himself  : 
“  Together  with  my  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  the  self-help  move¬ 
ment,  I  believe  that  the  problem  of  Irish  education,  like  all  other  Irish 
problems,  must  be  reconsidered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the 
practical  afiairs  and  everyday  life  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  industrial  struggle  must,  in  fact,  mould  into 
shape  our  educational  policy  and  programmes.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  little  real  hope  of  any  solution  of  the  more  general  problem  of 
national  education,  unless  and  until  those  in  direct  contact  with  the 
specifle  industries  of  the  country  succeed  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
those  engaged  in  the  framing  of  our  educational  system  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  defects  in  the  industrial  character  of  our  people  which 
debar  them  from  successful  competition  with  other  countries.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  has  been  too  long  a  thing  apart  from  the  economic 
realities  of  the  country,  with  what  result  we  know  ”  (p.  130).  Hence 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education,  and  the 
demand,  strongly  supported  by  the  author,  for  higher  education,  of  which 
Roman  Catholics  will  avail  themselves.  Upon  the  inadequacy  of 
Maynooth  and  Trinity  College  for  this  task  Sir  Horace  is  entirely  con¬ 
vincing.  Maynooth,  by  its  constitution  and  tradition,  can  never  be  more 
than  a  seminary  ;  its  influence  on  the  secular  thought  of  the  country  is 
only  indirect.  Trinity  College,  whatever  it  might  have  done,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  never  has  touched  the  minds  or  lives  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  What  is  required  is  some  great  centre  of  thought  “  to  leaven 
the  mass  of  mental  inactivity  or  random-thinking  so  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  .  .  .  and  to  create  a  body  of  educated  public  opinion  sufficiently 
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informed  and  potent  to  secure  the  study  of  a  discussion  on  their  merits 
of  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  country”  (p.  139).  Moreover,  we 
must  frankly  recognize  that  there  are  two  races  and  two  creeds  in 
Ireland,  and  consequently  two  separate  classes,  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally,  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  these  two 
classes  would  be  any  further  separated  by  the  larger  section  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  adequate  university  education.  But  while  agreeing  with 
the  author’s  main  position,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  picture  of  the 
results  of  higher  education  is  a  somewhat  confused  one.  If  the 
success  of  dairy-farming  and  bacon-curing  in  Denmark  is  due,  as  be 
says,  to  “  the  humanities  ”  rather  than  to  technical  instruction,  it  can 
only  be  so  indirectly.  The  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  create  a 
catholicity  of  mind  and  a  diversity  of  interest,  in  a  word — culture.  And 
though  ultimately  the  university  man  may  prove  the  best  bacon-curer, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  such  specialization  is  not  the 
immediate  concern  of  an  ideal  university. 

With  education  is  inseparably  connected  the  influence  of  religion. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  criticism  of  that  much-abused  class,  the  Irish 
priesthood,  is  at  once  moderate  and  original.  “  From  such  study  as  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  history  of  their  Church,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  immense  power  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
has  been  singularly  little  abused.  They  have  not  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  choosing  Protestants  for  political 
leaders  ;  .  .  .  and  my  own  experience  distinctly  proves  that  it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  a  man  to  be  a  Protestant  in  Irish  political  life.  .  .  . 
Although,  as  I  read  Irish  history,  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  have, 
in  the  main,  used  their  authority  with  personal  disinterestedness,  if  not 
always  with  prudence  or  discretion,  their  undoubted  zeal  for  religion 
has  on  occasion  assumed  forms  which  enlightened  Roman  Catholics 
think  unjustifiable  on  economic  grounds,  and  discourage  even  from  a 
religious  standpoint.  Excessive  and  extravagant  church-building  in  the 
heart  and  at  the  expense  of  poor  communities  is  a  recent  and  notorious 
example  of  this  misdirected  zeal  ”  (p.  107).  While  in  regard  to  Irish 
character  as  we  find  it  to-day.  Sir  Horace  rightly  throws  some  of  the 
blame  for  the  intemperance,  the  apathy,  the  absence  of  moral  courage 
and  the  superstition  so  prevalent  in  Ireland  on  the  priests.  “  Taking 
people  as  we  find  them,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  their  lives  must 
be  wholesome  before  they  can  be  holy,  and  while  a  voluntary  asceticism 
may  have  its  justification,  it  behoves  a  Church  to  see  that  its  members, 
while  fully  acknowledging  the  claims  of  another  life,  should  develope 
the  qualities  which  make  for  well-being  in  this  life.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  tbe  influence  of  Christianity  upon  social  progress  will  be  best 
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maintained  by  co-ordinating  these  spiritual  and  economic  ideals  in  a 
philosophy  of  life  broader  and  truer  than  any  to  which  the  nations 
have  yet  attained  ”  (p.  104).  This,  rather  than  an  undue  influence  in 
politics,  is  the  author’s  charge  against  the  priests  in  Ireland,  and  his 
criticism  affords  another  instance  of  the  unconventional  and  independent 
spirit  in  which  he  has  approached  the  Irish  problem. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  interest  and  fascination  of  this  book  can  be 
conveyed  here.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  read  widely 
and  without  prejudice.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  much  criticized  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed — both  priests  and  politicians — 
is  neither  surprising  nor  damning.  But  this  hostility  suggests  a 
doubt  whether  sufficient  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  influence  of 
time.  A  warning  that  character-building  is  a  slow  process,  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  nation  a  slower  one  still,  would  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and  the 
sympathy  which  Sir  Horace  aims  at  enlisting  for  the  movement  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name  will  be  the  more  valuable,  if  it  is  prepared  for  an 
uphill  and  gradual  advance.  But  at  any  rate  we  have  presented  here  a 
practical  and  positive  policy  of  reform  dealing  with  the  racial,  the 
religious,  and  the  economic  difficulties  of  Ireland.  There  remain  the 
politicians.  But  in  a  prosperous  Ireland,  renovated  by  Irishmen  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  religion,  would  the  political  grievance  find 
a  place  ? 

W.  B.  Riddell. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPEAN  POLITY.  By  Henry 
SiDGWiCK.  [xzxL,  454  pp.  8vo.  10«.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1903.] 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  edited  a  volume  which  it  is  well  and  useful  to 
possess,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  rank  with  the  best  work  of  her 
distinguished  husband.  Professor  Sidgwick’s  treatment  of  political 
theory,  in  his  Elements  of  Politics,  was  intended  as  the  '  st  instalment 
of  a  much  larger  work,  which  should  include  an  historical  criticism  of 
political  development,  and  a  comparative  study  of  modern  constitutions. 
“  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  his,  when  he  was  making  plans  for  the 
future,  that  he  might  reside  abroad  for  some  time  in  diflerent  countries 
successively,  in  order  to  learn  on  the  spot,  not  only  what  their  consti¬ 
tutions  were  on  paper,  but  what  they  were  in  fact — how  they  actually 
worked,  and  what  tendencies  to  development  were  operating.”  It  was 
a  scheme  formed  at  the  end  of  a  busy  life,  and,  perhaps,  scarcely 
capable  of  realization;  but  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  how  valuable 
such  a  survey  would  have  been,  if  a  scholar  at  once  so  competent  and 
so  sympathetic  had  liveil  to  accomplish  it. 
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The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  plan  is,  to  some  extent,  carried 
into  execution  in  the  present  volume.  He  lectured  on  this  subject  for 
many  years,  and  he  had  decided  to  adapt  his  lecture  material  for 
publication  in  book  form,  although  he  had  taken  no  steps  in  this 
direction.  Unfortunately,  in  1898  and  1899,  he  very  considerably 
abbreviated  his  course,  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  seriously  disturbed  the 
sheets  of  his  manuscript, — so  seriously  that  Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  been 
compelled  to  edit  the  book  with  the  aid  of  students*  note-books.  She 
has  adopted  the  principle  of  providing  the  patchwork  entirely  from 
the  author’s  manuscripts,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  was  the  wisest 
course.  But  it  has  sufficiently  obvious  consequences  in  the  placing 
of  undue  emphasis  upon  special  points,  and  in  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  book  does  suffer  somewhat 
by  its  appearance  in  unrevised  lecture  form,  and  that  there  are  passages 
which  would  probably  have  been  completely  rewritten.  But  there  is 
probably  little  in  its  conclusions  which  would  have  required  anything 
like  a  complete  restatement,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  care  and  the 
learning  with  which  Professor  Sidgwick  seems  to  have  tested  his  own 
views  from  time  to  time :  of  this  a  single  instance  may  be  quoted. 
Since  his  lamented  death,  two  works  have  appeared  which  have  modi¬ 
fied  considerably  our  conception  of  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  jut  gentium  and  the  jus  naturale,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  Studies  in 
Jurisprudence,  has  shown  that  Maine  and  other  writers  placed  too 
early  the  identification  of  the  two,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  accurate  to 
ascribe  this  identification  to  Cicero.  “  Jtit  gentium,"  he  says,  is  to 
Cicero  a  part  of  positive  law,  though  much  wider  in  its  range  than 
jus  civile,  whereas  the  Law  of  Nature  is  altogether  an  ethereal  thing, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  needing  no  human  authority  to  support  it.” 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  valuable  work  on  Mediteval  Politieal  Theory 
elaborates  this  point,  and  explains  that,  although  Uaius  accepts  the 
identification,  there  was  a  later  school,  including  Ulpian,  which  insisted 
upon  the  distinction,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  even  in  Justinian’s 
Institutes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Sidgwick  was 
approaching  both  these  positions ;  he  speaks  of  the  connexion  of  jut 
naturale  and  jus  gentium  as  appearing  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  in 
Cicero,  and  he  lays  stress  upon  Maine’s  rashness  in  speaking  of  the 
two  as  ever  practically  convertible,  urging  the  same  point  as  Mr. 
Carlyle — that  the  Roman  jurists  regard  slavery  as  legitimate  jure 
gentium,  but  contrary  to  the  jus  naturale. 

The  book  covers  so  wide  a  field  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
criticism  even  of  its  main  positions.  Perhaps  the  most  doubtful  of  its 
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propoBitions  occur  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  English  Policy  since  1688,” 
in  which  Professor  Sidgwick  largely  follows  the  view  of  Sir  John 
Seeley.  It  is  trne  that  the  change  which  took  place  after  1688  has 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  it  is  going  too  far  in  the  other 
direction  to  say  that  our  modern  Parliamentary  system  is  found  only 
“  in  germ  ”  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this  chapter  is  no  fair  test 
of  the  book  ;  it  was  written  when  Mr.  Sidgwick  was  preparing  for 
publication  Sir  John  Seeley’s  posthumous  work,  and  it  was  especially 
marked  fur  careful  revision  by  the  author  himself.  These  lectures 
will  certainly  be  useful  to  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
political  philosophy,  and  they  contain  many  wise  sayings  and  fresh 
and  suggestive  ideas.  But  no  one  who  knows  Professor  Sidgwick’s 
work  can  read  them  without  once  more  regretting  that  he  did  not  live 
to  give  the  world  his  final  words  on  these  questions  on  which  he  was 
so  well  fitted  to  speak. 

R.  S.  Rait. 

ECONOMIC  INQUIRIES  AND  STUDIES.  By  Sib  Robert 

Giffek,  K.C.B.  [2  vols.  ix.,  455,  461  pp.  8vo.  21«.  Bell. 

London,  1904.3 

Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  inquiries  and  studies  do  not  call  for  detailed 
notice — all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  having  been  published  before, 
either  as  part  of  the  same  author’s  Essays  in  Finance^  or  in  occasional 
reviews.  The  bulk  of  the  essays  have  not,  however,  been  published 
before  in  a  collected  form,  and  the  concluding  essay,  on  “  The  Present 
Economic  Conditions  and  Outlook  for  the  United  Kingdom,”  is  new. 
This  essay  is  characteristic  of  the  cheerful  complacency  with  which 
the  author  surveys  what  is  to  him  the  best  of  all  possible  economic 
worlds.  In  all  respects,”  he  concludes,  “  the  conditions  for  the 
industrial  future  of  the  country  into  which  we  have  been  inquiring  are 
satisfactory.  The  amount  and  proportion  of  the  things  we  require  to 
import  from  abroad  are  not  exceptionally  large,  and  we  are  not  in  fact 
put  to  any  exceptional  strain  in  obtaining  them.  By  means  of  our 
foreign  investments :  our  exports  of  certain  raw  materials  of  which  we 
have  a  monopoly ;  our  exports  of  manufactures  eo  nomine ;  and  the 
earnings  of  our  ships  and  other  earnings — our  invisible  exports,  as  they 
are  called — we  do  obtain  easily  enough  all  that  we  require,  and  the 
conditions  up  to  the  latest  date  remain  unchanged.  Finally,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  exceptionally  favoured  by  its  climate  and  in  other  ways  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  for  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
industries,  while  it  has  special  advantages  as  a  free  and  large  market, 
due  largely  to  its  system  of  free  imports,  and  enjoys  unequalled 
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Imnking  facilities.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  therefore,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  it  must  be  our  own  fault.  Although  we  have  many  defects, 
there  is  yet  no  sign  of  want  of  success  *’  (iL  423). 

Many  readers  will  desiderate  a  rather  less  external  criterion  of 
success  than  approves  itself  to  this  eminent  statistician,  who  is 
apparently  still  content  with  the  statistical  demonstration  that  the 
poor  ’’  have  had  almost  all  the  benefit  of  the  great  material  advance 
of  the  last  fifty  years.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the 
author’s  statistical  methods  will  produce  the  conviction — he  has  so 
much  at  heart— of  **  the  utility  of  common  statistics.”  As  far  as  I 
can  gather,  the  statistician  is  not  content  with  proving  something  that 
is  usually  obvious,  but  wishes  to  suggest  that  he  has  proved  all  that 
requires  to  be  proved.  We  may,  for  example,  accept  the  author’s 
conclusion  as  to  *‘the  increase  of  wliat  is  known  as  working-class 
income  ”  without  being  in  any  way  satisfied  that  his  proof  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes  is  complete.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
because  ”  it  is  something  to  know  that  vast  improvement  has  been 
possible  with  (the  present  economic)  rigime  ”  that  “  surely  the  lesson 
is  that  the  nation  ought  to  go  on  improving  on  the  same  lines  ”  (i.  420). 
There  is,  I  should  have  thought,  a  very  definite  limit  to  progress  on 
these  lines,  and  what  progress  has  been  made  is  very  differently  felt 
by  different  sections  of  the  working  classes  themselves. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  to  make  light  of  unemploy* 
ment  or  of  industrial  dislocations,  whether  he  is  arguing  for  free  trade 
in  labour  or  in  commodities.  Change  of  employment  is,  of  course,  a 
serious  matter  for  workmen  who  have  been  trained  to  do  certain  things  ; 
but  new  machinery  and  new  growths,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  involve 
such  changes,  which,  workmen  like  all  others,  must  make  the  best  of  ” 
(ii.  427).  Nor,  again,  does  the  author  take  any  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  conditions  which  have  raised  wages  are  also  those  which 
more  and  more  depress  the  age  for  efficiency ;  that  in  ‘‘  the  natural 
evolution  of  industry  ”  the  workman  has  less  and  less  security  for 
continuous  employment.  If  only  Government  will  “  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine  of  industry,”  as  Bentbam  put  it,  **  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  look  forward  cheerfully,  basing  our  anticipations  on  the 
continuation  of  a  natural  evolution  to  which  there  appears  as  yet  no 
sign  of  a  check  ”  (ii.  p.  429). 

But  our  author  does  not  appear  to  reflect  that  (^vernment  intervenes 
at  every  moment  in  this  evolution,  not  only  by  maintaining  certain 
**  artificial  ”  rights  of  property,  but  also  by  almost  daily  infringements 
of  “  natural  liberty  ”  in  its  administration  of  factory  and  education 
acts.  The  position  of  the  working  classes,  from  either  point  of  view. 
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depends  in  a  very  considerable  degree  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  has  ‘‘meddled”  with  what  Sir  Robert  Giffen  strangely 
describes  as  a  ‘‘  natural  ”  development.  1  am  constrained  to  confess 
that  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  author  is  somewhat  confused  and 
irrelevant :  and  there  are  many  things  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  his 
philosophy  of  ‘‘  economic  development.”  There  are  few  books,  in  fact, 
which  go  so  far  to  illustrate  both  the  use  and  abuse  of  purely  economic 
arguments.  The  data  and  premisses  of  the  reasonings  may  be  definite 
and  precise,  but  the  conclusions  are  often  both  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
they  tend  at  least  to  be  somewhat  wide  of  the  premisses.  When  the 
author  is  not  proving  too  little,  he  is  generally  proving  too  much. 

There  is  much  material  in  these  studies  for  one  side  of  important 
controversies,  such  as  concern  either  currency  or  ‘‘  fiscal  policy  ;  ” 
while  the  essay  on  ‘‘  The  Dream  of  a  British  Zollverein  ”  has  something 
more  than  a  negative  value.  Among  the  most  instructive  studies  may 
be  mentioned  the  essays  on  ”  Recent  Changes  in  Prices  and  Incomes 
compared,”  and  on  ‘‘  The  Economic  Value  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,” 
though  recent  policy  has  put  the  matter  in  a  different  position  from 
what  it  was  since  this  paper  was  written. 

Sidney  Ball. 

FREE  TRADE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C. 

[164  pp.  8vo.  5s:  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1904.] 

THE  RETURN  TO  PROTECTION.  By  William  Smart,  M.A., 

D.Phil.,  LL.D.  [284  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1904.] 

The  literature  of  the  fiscal  question  has  not  ceased  to  grow,  although 
rumours  have  been  sedulously  spread  of  late  that  the  controversy 
was  over,  and  bad  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  free  trader  and  the 
ignominious  rout  of  tariff  reformers.  In  both  respects — in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  close  of  the  discussion  and  in  the  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  bad  terminated — the  wish  has  perhaps  been  father  to  the 
thought ;  and  the  confidence  marking  such  declarations  is  in  keeping 
with  the  assurance  which  has  characterized  the  utterances  of  one  party 
to  the  debate  from  its  very  outset.  They  have  formed,  and  nurtured, 
the  belief  that  the  awkward  complicated  questions  which  were  raised 
could  be  met  by  stern  handling  and  by  prompt  dismissal.  They  have 
entertained  the  convenient  and  consoling,  if  shortsighted,  view  that 
the  nation  could  be  brought  without  delay  to  a  final  decision  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unreasoning  prejudice  and  unrevised  conviction.  It 
is  their  opponents  rather  than  themselves  who  have  urged  deliberate 
consideration  and  deprecated  hasty  judgment ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
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professional  economists  who  might  have  been  expected  to  advise  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  to  hesitate  in  reaching  final  conclusions,  have  lent  support 
to  the  precipitate  action  of  “  convinced  free  traders. 

Yet,  although  Professor  Smart  declares  that  he  is  proud  to  have 
been  included  among  the  fourteen  signers  of  the  manifesto  of  August 
last,  and  although  he  does  not  shrink  from  adopting  the  more  vulgar 
prejudices  by  which  the  issues  have  been  confused,  and  in  some 
respects,  at  any  rate,  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  disposition  of 
Lord  Avebury,  the  very  appearance  of  his  book  may  nevertheless  be 
taken  as  evidence  pro  tanto  that  the  controversy  has  not  ended  in  the 
way  imagined  by  the  propagators  of  the  reports  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  may  even  be  the  fact  that  Professor  Smart  is  unduly 
sanguine,  when  he  thinks  that  the  case  for  free  trade  has  not  been 
“  shaken  ”  by  “  nearly  a  year’s  unremitting  discussion.”  Those  who 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  chapters  may  detect  an  admixture  of 
doubt,  and  even  some  small  ingredients  of  revision  in  the  restatement 
of  old  arguments  of  which  his  book  mainly  consists  ;  while  Lord 
Avebury,  although  in  some  respects  he  is  even  more  firmly  wedded  to 
a  traditional  faith  and  the  well-worn  familiar  phraseology,  is  prepared 
in  others  to  consider  coolly  and  deliberately  what  can  be  advanced  in 
opposition  to  the  view  he  takes.  Thus,  neither  of  the  two  books  in 
actual  fact  lends  great  encouragement  to  the  attitude  of  assurance 
which  1  have  noted. 

It  is  true  that  about  Lord  Avebury’s  reasoning  the  idea,  fatal  to 
frank  discussion,  that  there  is  something  sacrosanct  in  the  dogmas  of 
free  trade,  still  lingers ;  and  the  concessions,  which  Professor  Smart 
is  prepared  to  make  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  are  often  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  have  been  presented. 
When,  for  example,  I  read  in  his  book  that  the  individual  trader, 
engaged  in  international  trading,  feels  “  no  consideration  for  national 
interests,”  that  “  freedom,  as  a  philosophical  conception  and  practical 
thing,  never  means  the  absence  of  restraint,”  that  “  English  economists  ” 
have  been  too  economic,”  that  the  creation  of  trusts  has  altered  the 
significance  of  many  of  the  old  arguments  against  protection,”  that 
dumping  may  not  be  “  welcome  from  any  point  of  view,”  and  that 
“circumstances  have  changed  since  1846,”  I  begin  to  hope  for  mode¬ 
ration  of  view  and  cool  inspection  of  fact.  But  my  hopes  are  destined 
to  be  disappointed.  For  1  am  reminded  that  Peel,  in  1846,  declared 
that  “  hostile  tarifis  ”  should  be  fought  by  “  free  imports,”  as  if  the 
pertinence  of  the  declaration  to  present  circumstance  were  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  relative  positions  of  England  and  other  countries 
had  greatly  changed  ;  and,  as  Professor  Smart  himself  points  out,  we 
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have  now  Berious  manofacturing  rivals  which  were  practically  out¬ 
side  consideration  when  Peel  spoke.  Can  we  then  assntne,  I  ask, 
because  hostile  tariffs  could  be  successfully  overcome  in  Peel’s  day, 
that  the  policy  of  **  free  imports,”  which  he  recommended,  is  equally 
certain  to  succeed  when  protected  countries  have  established  rival 
manufactures  of  their  own  ?  Nor,  I  confess,  does  it  tend  greatly  to  my 
edification  to  be  told  that  no  one,  not  even  an  economist,  can  say  what 
selling  below  cost  really  is,  because  economists  have  disputed  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term  cost  ”  and  the  elements  which  should  be 
properly  regarded  as  entering  into  it.  This  apparent  reductio  ad 
abturdum  seems  to  me,  I  frankly  own,  little  else  than  idle  trifling  ; 
and,  when  Professor  Smart  puts  forward  the  more  serious  objection  to 
a  protective  policy,  that  it  involves  difficulties  connected  with  dis¬ 
tinction  between  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  I  am  tempted 
to  reply  that  such  difficulties,  which  are  not  minimized  on  Professor 
Smart’s  pages,  fall  within  the  class  of  those  which  are  certain  to 
accompany  any  departure  from  a  negative  policy  like  that  embodied 
in  free  trade,  and  that  the  risk  of  similar  perplexities  has  not  sufficed 
to  prevent  similar  departures  from  Laissez  faire  which  have  won 
approval. 

Professor  Smart  indeed  seems,  curiously  enough,  less  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  than  Lord  Avebury.  He 
is,  I  think,  a  more  intolerant  advocate.  The  advantage  enjoyed  in 
this  respect  by  Lord  Avebury  may  be  due  to  his  closer  contact  at 
the  moment  with  affairs.  Professor  Smart,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that 
he  can  **  claim  exemption  from  the  reproach  of  knowing  nothing 
practically  about  business,”  because  he  was  a  manufacturer  before  he 
was  a  teacher,  and  he  has  certainly  a  gift  for  putting  familiar  state¬ 
ments  in  a  fresh  attractive  form.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  a  previous 
unfamiliarity  with  theory  may  not  have  led  him  into  some  positions 
which  a  veteran  theorist  would  have  shown  more  caution  in  adopting. 
1  am  not  certain  that  he  always  apprehends  those  nice  minute  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  fine  theory  which  render  its  application  to  rough  facts 
so  delicate  and  often  so  incomplete  a  process.  He  appears  to  me, 
in  some  passages  of  this  book,  to  be,  if  1  may  judge,  more  theo¬ 
retical  than  a  theorist.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  to  the  bold  audacity 
of  which  any  one  who  recognizes  the  fine  lines  of  separation  drawn 
in  fiscal  theory,  and  impossible  in  actual  practice,  would  hardly 
feel  able  to  attain,  to  assert  that  taxation  is  always  a  payment  for 
a  service  rendered  by  the  Government.  Nor  would  such  a  one  rashly 
subscribe  to  the  dogma  that  ail  benefits  given  to  agriculture  find  their 
way  to  the  landlord,  or  join  in  the  declaration  that  no  shade  of 
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anything  but  revenue  considerations  can  attach  to  our  present  import 
duties.  The  statements  that  all  foreign  economists  would  agree  in 
thinking  that  free  trade  is  the  right  poliay  for  England,  and  that 
American  economists  lose  their  scientific  repute  if  they  support  pro¬ 
tection,  would  hardly  be  corroborated,  at  least  in  the  absolute  form  in 
which  they  are  here  expressed,  by  a  close  study  of  the  economic 
literature  of  the  United  States  or  of  European  countries.  Nor  is  the 
phrase,  the  ^  equivalence  of  imports  and  exports,”  so  satisfactory  when 
analyzed  as  it  may  seem  before  inspection.  The  convinced  free 
trader  finds  in  this  phrase  security  against  misgiving  ;  but  he  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  breaches  which  can  be  discovered  in  such  defensive 
works.  For  we  may  still  inquire  how  much  is  given,  and  how  much 
is  taken,  and  we  may  find  that  the  quid,  though  equivalent,  is  by  no 
means  equal,  to  the  quo.  When,  furthermore,  we  are  informed  that 
whatever  checks  imports  checks  exports  also,  we  may  reply  that  the 
statement  can  be  reversed,  and,  when  reversed,  may  lead  to  unforeseen 
conclusions,  and  we  may  urge  that,  if  the  attention  which  is  due  is 
paid  to  the  quality  and  character  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
goods  between  which  the  equivalence  is  established,  the  mere  fact  of 
equivalence  may  fail  to  bring  immunity  from  peril  or  misfortune. 
To  declare,  lastly,  that  protection  necessarily  diminishes  employment 
in  some  directions  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  increases  it  in 
others,  is  an  absolute  statement  of  the  same  unsafe  description  ; 
and  Professor  Smart,  apparently,  cannot  conceive  the  possibility 
that  a  benefit  accruing  to  individual  traders  or  to  particular  trades 
as  a  consequence  of  protection  may  result  in  a  net  increase  of 
advantage  for  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Nor  does  be  seem 
able  to  realize  that  even  economists,  of  a  historical  persuasion  at  least, 
may  bold  the  view  that  fiscal  change  in  1846  and  later  was  pushed 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  governmental 
guidance  of  the  course  of  trade,  and  yet  not  wish  to  re-establish  the 
mercantile  system  in  its  integrity.  He  b,  in  fact,  prone  to  deal  too 
largely  in  absolute  beliefs.  He  tells  us  that  the  system  of  taxation  in 
Great  Britain  is  perfect  as  it  stands,  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  may 
nevertheless  fail,  if  unchanged,  to  provide  a  sufficient  revenue  for 
future  needs. 

This  penchant  for  unqualified  assertion  leads  him  to  endorse  with 
his  approval  some  of  the  loose  statements  and  the  vulgar  prejudice 
to  which  wide  currency  has  recently  been  given.  He  interprets 
protection  in  its  most  unfavourable  light,  although,  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistently,  he  argues  that  we  cannot  expect  foreign  states  to  abandon 
this  **  respectable  ”  creed  at  our  dictation.  He  is  bold  enough  to  affirm 
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that  free  trade  has  wrought  a  “beneficent”  change  in  English  agri¬ 
culture,  and  he  adopts  as  conclusive  against  the  suggested  readjust¬ 
ment  of  taxation  the  retort  of  the  politician  that  the  present  taxes  on 
tea  and  sugar  were  war-taxation,  designed  for  prompt  reduction  on  the 
return  of  peace.  This  maj  be  dexterous  special  pleading  suited  to 
sway  a  popular  audience,  but  it  is  hardly  serious  argument  worthy  of  a 
critical  informed  economist.  But  Professor  Smart’s  whole  treatment  of 
the  proposals  for  preferential  dealing  with  the  colonies  has  no  pretence 
to  be  impartial.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  bitter  and,  I  hold, 
unfortunate  prejudice.  Every  possible  objection,  slight  or  great,  that 
can  be  adduced  is  eagerly  brought  forward  ;  and  our  colonial  kinsmen 
are  scolded  for  refusing  to  recognize  their  debt  to  the  generosity  of 
the  mother  country.  It  is  in  his  handling  of  this,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  question, — which  Professor  Smart  characteristically  rele¬ 
gates  to  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book, — that  Lord  Avebury 
appears,  as  I  think,  in  marked  and  favourable  contrast.  With  what 
seems  to  me  the  true  instinct  of  the  man  of  affairs,  he  frankly  admits 
that  the  colonial  problem  deserves,  and  must  receive,  respectful  and 
deliberate  consideration.  He  allows  the  desirability  of  closer  union, 
and  he  recognizes  that  to  strengthenfand  develope  commercial  relations 
would  be  one  mode  of  achieving  this  result.  He  is  prepared  to 
examine  all  proposals  for  this  end.  He  assures  the  colonies  that 
their  suggestions  will  be  considered  in  a  friendly  sympathetic  spirit. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  any  more  closely 
than  Professor  Smart,  but  he  treats  him  as  a  distinguished,  if  mis¬ 
taken,  statesman,  while  Professor  Smart  chides  him  like  an  ignorant 
or  naughty  pupil  who  has  failed  to  master  or  forgotten  his  economic 
lesson. 

Lord  Avebury’s  reasonable  disposition  extends  still  further,  for  he 
thinks  that,  in  the  matter  at  least  of  restrictions  on  the  coasting  trade, 
we  may  fairly  and  wisely  deal  with  foreign  nations  as  they  have  dealt 
with  us.  But  he  is,  of  course,  au  fond  a  convinced  free  trader.  That 
the  United  States  have  progressed  in  spite  of  their  protection,  that  the 
success  of  Germany  would  have  been  more  striking  had  free  trade 
been  recognized,  that  free  trade  is  best  in  any  case,  that  a  nation  cannot 
tax  a  foreigner  to  an  appreciable  extent,  that  the  history  of  the  tin¬ 
plate  industry  is  a  warning  against  protection — these  may  serve  as 
illustrative  examples  of  the  firmness  of  his  faith.  His  statistics  are 
presented  in  a  convenient  form,  but,  like  Professor  Smart’s  figures, 
they  should  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  in  his  recent  Inquiry  into  the  Economic  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Country.  For,  when  we  are  assured  that  income-tax 
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statistics  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  prosperity  of  England,  we  find, 
on  consulting  Mr.  Palgrave's  pamphlet,  that  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  a  penny  of  the  tax  is  greatly  lessened  when  we  take  into  account 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  population  ;  and,  when  we  are  referred  by 
Lord  Avebury  and  Professor  Smart  to  the  figures  of  the  savings  banks 
as  evidence  of  the  comfort  of  our  working  classes,  we  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Palgrave  that  recent  years  have  shown  a  decrease  in  the  additions 
to  the  deposits  in  those  banks,  and  that  this  decrease  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  similar  changes  in  the  deposits  in  other  banks.  Mr.  Palgrave, 
it  need  not  be  added,  hardly  endorses  Professor  Smart’s  bold  opinion 
of  the  beneficent  change  wrought  in  English  agriculture  by  free  trade 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  he  tries  to  measure  the  decline  which 
has  occurred  in  agricultural  capital  and  income  ;  and  the  “  convinced  ” 
free  trader  must  indeed  stiffen  his  neck,  harden  his  heart,  and  close  his 
eyes,  when  he  regards  agriculture  as  an  industry  benefited  by  our  fiscal 
policy.  Mr.  Palgrave  supplies  a  yet  more  needed  corrective  to  the 
optimism  with  which  Lord  Avebury  and  Professor  Smart  exhibit  their 
statistics,  by  the  pertinent  and  true  suggestion  that,  though  we  have 
advanced,  our  rate  of  advance  has  slackened.  It  is  tendencies  like 
these  which  the  keen-sighted  will  discern  and  the  prudent  will  observe, 
and  the  case  for  fiscal  reform  rests  on  the  nature  of  the  future,  which 
such  tendencies  disclose,  rather  than  on  those  facts  of  the  past  from 
which  the  free  trader  draws  entire  satisfaction. 

L.  L.  Price. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [65  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6d.  Black.  London,  1900.] 
PROTECTION  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  Various  Writers. 

[157  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 
FACTS  VERSUS  FICTION ;  The  Cobden  Club’s  Reply  to  Mr. 

Chamberlain.  [114  pp.  8vo.  Is.  Cassell.  London,  1904.] 
IMPERIAL  FELLOWSHIP  OF  SELF-GOVERNED  BRITISH 
COLONIES.  By  Lord  Norton.  [67  pp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Rivingtons.  London,  1903.] 

THE  EMPIRE’S  SALVATION;  A  Sound  Fiscal  Policy.  By 
Fred.  G.  Shaw.  [136  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  Putnam.  London, 
1903.] 

These  are  five  small  books  dealing  with  the  current  tariff  question  ; 
all  of  a  more  or  less  controversial  character,  though  of  widely  divergent 
views.  Each  writer  supports  his  arguments  by  statistics  ;  and  many 
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important  points  are  raised  by  both  parties,  all  of  which  must  enter 
into  the  present  discussion. 

The  first  is  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Nicholson,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  eflects  which  protection  in  this  country  would  have  upon  the 
condition  of  our  workpeople.  The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  were 
originally  given  in  the  form  of  a  lecture ;  and  represent  the  economic 
point  of  view  rather  than  the  political  one,  though  the  author  is  not 
altogether  outside  the  area  of  controversy.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
the  complexity  of  the  subject ;  showing  that  it  is  not  only  a  matter  on 
which  opinions  differ,  but  also  one  in  which  conflicting  interests  are 
involved.  He  then  goes  on  to  the  question  of  the  balance  between 
exports  and  imports ;  and  exposes  the  old  protectionist  fallacy  of  an 
“  adverse  balance.”  Then  he  proves  that  import  duties  would  fall  on 
the  consumers  of  this  country,  not  on  the  foreign  producers.  All  this 
is  based  upon  sound  argument,  as  we  should  expect  from  so  sound  an 
economist ;  but  many  parts  of  the  subject  are  omitted.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  as  a  whole  ;  nor  of  the  possibility 
of  developing  home  and  colonial  industries,  now  declining  or  hardly 
begun.  He  rightly  points  out*  the  dangers  of  protection,  and  the 
economic  fallacies  by  which  many  writers  support  it ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  clear  reasoning,  the  great  questions  now  before  the  country  remain 
unsolved  by  his  arguments. 

The  next  book  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  same  subject,  by 
various  authors,  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  value 
of  these  articles  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  views  of 
practical  men.  Each  writer  describes  the  eflects  that  protection  would 
have  on  the  industry  of  which  he  has  special  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  danger  in  such  a  compilation  that  conflicting 
interests  may  narrow  the  view  taken,  and  that  larger  issues  may  be 
lost  sight  of  altogether.  An  instructive  example  of  this  latter  danger 
is  the  tendency  here  to  ignore  emigration,  and  to  look  upon  Canada  as 
a  rival  in  industry.  But  there  are  many  arguments  which  are  ably 
brought  forward,  and  the  general  attitude  is  one  of  practical  common 
sense.  Improved  technical  education  is  urged  as  our  chief  need  in  the 
present  crisis.  Cheap  imports  are  shown  to  be  profitable  to  us,  as  they 
often  lead  to  re-exportation  in  diflerent  form — thus  “  dumping  ”  loses 
half  its  terror.  The  interdependence  of  industries  is  illustrated  in 
many  striking  ways.  Again,  what  are  called  our  “  invisible  exports  ” 
are  explained,  in  answer  to  those  who  are  alarmed  at  our  increase  of 
imports.  In  this  connexion,  much  interesting  information  is  given 
about  British  shipping  and  the  London  money-market.  These  are 
parts  of  the  subject  often  overlooked  by  protectionist  writers.  The 
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articles  vary  in  merit ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  moderate  in  tone, 
and  are  all  worth  careful  study.  That  on  agriculture  is  least  con¬ 
vincing  ;  the  accounts  of  the  woollen  and  pottery  trades  are  full  of 
interest.  Mr.  Arthur  Wadham’s  article  is  inclined  to  be  vague,  while 
Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  though  he  gives  a  good  description  of  our 
carrying  trade,  omits  to  mention  the  employment  of  foreign  seamen. 
The  last  essay,  by  a  “  city  editor,*’  is  perhaps  the  most  original.  No 
one  takes  the  subject  as  a  whole  ;  but  the  book  provides  material  for 
thought  and  study,  and  should  be  a  useful  guide  to  this  complex 
subject. 

The  next  pamphlet  is  of  a  much  more  controversial  character,  being 
the  Cobden  Club’s  Reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  a  specific  answer  to 
certain  statements,  it  no  doubt  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  but  its 
significance  is  not  entirely  personal,  since  it  also  contains  some  argu¬ 
ments  which  bear  upon  the  main  question.  The  chief  contention  of 
the  author  (or  authors)  is  that  the  proposed  fiscal  innovation  consists 
of  a  three-fold  scheme  for  colonial  preference,  tariff  retaliation,  and 
general  protection,  which  three  things  are  mutually  incompatible. 
Certain  practical  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way  of  protection  are 
wisely  pointed  out— especially  the  possibility  of  political  corruption, 
where  conflicting  trade  interests  are  made  to  enter  into  party  politics. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  “  industrial  possibilities,”  in  contra-distinc¬ 
tion  to  ^  present  values  ;  ”  and  no  discussion  of  the  scheme  for  **  free 
trade  within  the  empire.” 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fourth  book,  which  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
British  colonization,  with  the  special  object  of  showing  how  self- 
government  first  began  in  the  greater  colonies.  Lord  Norton  is  neither 
controversial  nor  conclusive :  his  tone  is  sanguine,  and  he  frankly 
glories  in  the  achievements  of  his  country.  Preferential  trade  with 
our  colonies  is  merely  indicated  as  a  possible  bond  of  union  ;  no  great 
emphasis  is  given  to  it,  though  the  author  urges  the  importance  of 
regarding  the  colonies  in  the  right  spirit,  as  the  extension  of  a  great 
empire. 

The  last  pamphlet  is  completely  on  the  side  of  protection,  and 
contains  some  obvious  defects.  In  style  it  is  colloquial,  in  tone  it  is 
inclined  to  be  vindictive  and  alarmist.  The  different  parts  of  the 
subject  are  not  clearly  divided  or  arranged  ;  while  it  ends  in  a  tirade 
against  German  influence,  the  Cobden  Club,  and  other  opponents, 
which  is  too  lengthy  and  violent,  even  if  not  altogether  irrelevant.  In 
spite  of  this,  it  contains  much  that  is  suggestive.  The  author  defines 
fair  trade  ;  he  upholds  the  ideal  of  free  trade  within  the  empire  ;  he 
deplores  the  decline  of  many  of  our  industries,  notably  agriculture. 
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He  points  out  the  lamentable  amount  (if  not  proportional  increase)  of 
pauperism  and  non-employment.  His  economic  arguments  on  the 
supposed  excess  of  imports  over  exports  are  unsound ;  but  his  book 
has  value  in  its  exposure  of  social  evils,  and  in  its  insistence  upon 
patriotic  effort.  It  remains  for  the  reader  to  weigh  the  evidence  ;  but 
in  any  case  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  demonstrated,  and  a  merely 
complacent  attitude  is  impossible. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

GENOSSENSCHAFTLICHE  GRUNDSATZE.  Von  Karl  Wba- 
BETZ.  [319  pp.  8vo.  8  kr.  Manz.  Wien,  1904.] 
BEITRAGE  ZUM  LANDWIRTHSCHAFTLICHEN  SCHUL- 
UND  GENOSSENSCHAFTSWESEN.  Von  Dr.  Havenstein. 
[256  pp.  8vo.  Georgi.  Bonn,  1904.] 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURE.  By  Edwin  A. 
Pratt.  [403  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Murray.  London, 
1904.] 

All  these  three  books  deal  with  co-operation,  a  great  subject  of  the 
day.  They  will,  therefore,  well  bear  grouping  together.  One  could 
wish  that  the  two  first-named  books  might  be  attentively  studied  by 
those  persons,  not  a  few,  who  desire  to  see  co-operation  established  in 
this  country  for  the  purposes  of  credit  and  agriculture  ;  and  the  third 
should  circulate  among  the  larger  mass  of  people  who  scarcely  yet 
know  what  co-operative  banking  and  co-operation  in  the  service  of 
agriculture  mean.  Some  of  the  former  class,  at  any  rate,  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  master  German. 

Herr  Karl  Wrabetz,  chairman  of  the  great  Co-operative  Union  of 
Austria,  is  as  eminent  in  the  province  of  industrial  co-operation  as 
Dr.  Havenstein,  for  many  years  the  active  organizer  of  co-operation 
in  agriculture  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  in  his  own.  Rhenish  Prussia 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  German  states  and  provinces  in  respect  of 
co-operative  financial  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and 
even  in  a  higher  degree  in  respect  of  well-disseminated  agricultural 
education.  And  what  has  been  achieved  there  is  mainly  owing  to 
Dr.  Havenstein’s  own  intelligent  and  active  guidance.  Mr.  Pratt, 
writing  in  his  light  journalistic  vein  about  what  little  he  has  seen,  or 
of  what  to  a  larger  extent  he  has  heard  of  or  read  about,  very 
excusably  omits  to  lay  much  stress  upon  agricultural  education,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  experienced,  practical  organizer  of  co-operation 
in  Bonn  makes  the  principal  feature  of  his  book.  No  amount  of  com¬ 
bination  and  co-operation,  no  amount  of  book-learning  such  as  Mr. 
Pratt  confidingly  quotes  by  the  title  of  “a  German  opinion,”  can 
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enable  cultivators  to  do  full  justice  to  their  soil  and  their  opportunities, 
without  the  foundation  first  laid  of  good  solid  edncation.  Dr.  Haven- 
stein  shows  that  Rhenish  Prussia  gives  this  to  its  sons  down  to  the 
very  humblest,  in  its  admirably  organized  “  Winter  schools,**  **  Con¬ 
tinuation  schools,**  and  the  like,  the  account  of  which  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  our  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  as  many 
County  Councils  as  possess  members  capable  of  reading  German. 

Herr  Wrabetz  as  pointedly  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
education  of  a  different  kind,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
successful  co-operative  banking.  His  book  sets  forth  the  **  principles  ** 
of  co-operation,  more  specifically  those  of  co-operation  for  purposes  of 
credit,  which  sadly  want  mastering  in  this  country.  For  although 
the  subject  has  been  before  us  some  thirteen  years,  prevailing  notions 
upon  what  constitutes  co-operative  banking  are  still  extremely  hazy, 
and  those  who  claim  to  be  teachers  stand  in  sore  need  of  being  taught 
themselves.  They  appear  to  look  at  the  matter  only  as  a  matter  of 
form  and  rule  of  thumb,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  overmuch  about 
principles.  The  cry  is,  **  Let  us  form  banks,  and  somebody  find  the 
money !  **  The  State  has  been  suggested,  and  quite  recently — very 
preposterously — the  savings  banks.  That  is  not  the  way  to  establish 
co-operative  credit  For  such  a  state  of  things  a  book  like  Herr 
Wrabetz’s  constitutes  an  admirable  corrective. 

Mr.  Pratt*s  book  is  altogether  of  a  slighter  texture.  The  author  is 
not  an  agriculturist  or  a  co-operator,  but  a  journalist,  who  takes  up 
indifferently  **  Municipal  Socialism,**  **  Trade  Unionism,**  and  probably 
any  other  subject  His  account  is  in  the  main  a  relatio  relatorum, 
a  pastel  sketch  drawn  chiefly  with  borrowed  chalks.  He  has  not  in 
every  instance  chosen  his  authorities  well.  And  he  does  not  quote 
them  quite  as  generally  as  in  fairness  he  should,  though  his  omission 
to  do  so  cannot  conceal  to  the  practised  ear  or  eye  the  familiar  voice 
or  familiar  sentence  or  figures  of  his  informants.  The  book  winds 
up  with  an  eloquent  puff  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
which  to  some  people  may  sound  just  a  little  suspicious.  We,  who 
are  of  the  society,  naturally  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Pratt  for 
beating  the  big  drum  for  us  so  effectively  ;  and  1  devoutly  hope  that 
that  may  bring  us  more  subscriptions.  But  we  ourselves  had  no  idea 
that  we  were  such  very  able  people,  and  such  highly  meritorious  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  world.  With  all  its  shortcomings  the  book  is  most 
opportune.  Coming  before  the  public  with  all  the  prestige  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Time$,  and  in  a  volume  which  bears 
Mr.  John  Murray’s  name  as  an  imprint,  it  promises  to  attract  many 
readers.  It  tells  a  tale  that  ought  to  be  widely  listened  to.  Attention 
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having  been  fixed  by  it,  I  venture  to  hope  that  readers  will  go  for  real 
information  to  safer  guides. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE.  By  Nicholas  Paine 
Gilhan.  [x.,  436  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Houghton  & 
Mifflin.  Boston,  1904.] 

This  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  piece  of  work.  As  such,  however, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  suffer  from  the  “  defects  of  its  qualities.” 
The  opening  chapters,  for  instance,  are  a  little  tedious  with  their 
careful  definitions  and  descriptions  of  welbknown  facts.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  do”  get  to  business” — to  the  consideration  of 
what  is  novel  and  unobvious — the  very  opposite  tendency  manifests 
itself.  Instead  of  redundancy  there  is  too  much  left  unsaid.  Page  on 
page  of  evidence  is  cited,  as  in  the  chapter  on  collective  bargaining, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  insufficiently  brought  out.  Or,  again,  the 
writer’s  conclusions  are  expressed  all  too  quietly  and  by  the  way.  The 
whole  treatment  is  cautious  and  unostentatious  to  a  fault.  Not  but  that 
the  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that  here  is  at  all  events  sobriety 
and  soundness.  For  a  hot-blooded,  quick-tongued  labour  leader  no 
better  spiritual  discipline  can  be  imagined  than  that  he  should  seek  to 
assimilate  his  methods  of  reflection  to  those  of  Mr.  Gilman.  In  these 
days,  however,  even  dispassionate  science  must  condescend  to  be 
emphatic  if  it  is  to  secure  a  hearing.  In  short,  political  economy  in 
Mr.  Gilman’s  hands  runs  the  risk  of  appearing  dull. 

Passing  from  style  to  matter,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  fair- 
minded  way  in  which  an  American  economist,  in  general  seemingly  to 
be  classed  with  those  who  support  Laitsez  faire  and  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  is  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  claims  of  labour.  Thus,  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  a  sliding  scale,  he  pronounces  in  favour 
of  a  minimum  wage  as  the  limit  below  which  the  scale  ought  not  to 
slide  ;  and  in  a  later  chapter  he  appears  to  agree  with  Mr.  John 
Mitchell’s  estimate  of  $12.00  a  week  as  a  fair  living  wage  for  the 
American  unskilled  labourer.  Again,  he  regards  the  eight-hours  day  as 
a  reasonable  demand,  though,  of  course,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  to  efficiency,  a  policy  of  ”  ca’  canny  ”  being  justly  branded  as 
suicidal.  Less  acceptable  to  the  trade  unions  will  be  the  advice  that 
in  justice  to  the  public  they  should  submit  to  incorporation.  Mr. 
Gilman  finds  that  ”  the  arguments  of  the  [American]  labour  leaders 
opposed  to  incorporation  abound  in  that  special  pleading  always  dear 
to  persons  enjoying  power  and  free  from  responsibility.”  Apparently 
he  would  class  under  this  head  such  a  statement  as  the  following. 
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made  by  Mr.  A.  Strasser,  an  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  :  At 
the  present  time  I  would  advise  no  trade  union  to  incorporate,  because 
they  cannot  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  courts.  .  .  .  The  general 
public  does  not  yet  recognize  the  utility  of  the  unions,  especiaUy  the 
bench.  ...  We  somewhat  hesitate  to  hand  our  funds  over  to  these 
powers. .  . .  When  a  judge  is  against  you  by  education  or  surroundings, 
he  will  always  find  a  reason  and  argument  to  confirm  him  in  his 
decision  ”  (p.  156). 

Curiously  enough,  however,  when  Mr.  Gilman  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  famous  Taff  Vale  case,  he  is  ready  to  pass  very  stern  censure  on 
the  way  in  which  the  law  is  administered  by  our  English  courts. 
Thus,  in  reviewing  the  pronouncements  of  the  various  judges,  he  says  : 
*‘The  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  and  of  the  lords  justices 
manifest  impatience,  if  not  prejudice,  arising  out  of  the  economics  of 
the  condition  produced  by  the  strike  and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
strike  leaders  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  language  used  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  in  his  instructions  to  the  jury,  is  severe  and  uncalled  for.” 
And  he  sums  up  :  **  The  lay  mind  will  doubtless  coincide  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  in  the  belief  that  this  famous  decision,  if  taken  as  simple 
construction  of  the  existing  statutes,  is  bad  law”  (p.  193).  Now, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  justice  is  less  impartial  in  this  country 
than  in  the  United  States,  is  not  this  practically  to  justify  and  endorse 
that  very  “  prejudice  of  the  unionists  against  the  courts  ”  which  the 
writer  appeared  previously  to  deplore  ? 

Mr.  Gilman’s  desire  to  see  the  trade  unions  incorporate  themselves 
as  legal  persons  would  seem  to  be  afiected  not  only  by  his  view  of  the 
question  as  a  plain  issue  of  morals,”  but  by  the  regard  he  has  for  the 
principle  of  “  compulsory  arbitration,”  or,  as  he  wisely  prefers  to  term 
it,  the  ”  legal  regulation  ”  of  industrial  disputes.  As  far  as  his  book 
has  a  moral,  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  chapters  on  the 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Act  of  New  Zealand— certainly  a  notable 
experiment,  and  one  that  hitherto  has  answered  well,  the  economic 
conditions,  however,  having  meanwhile  proved  uniformly  prosperous. 
It  remains  to  see,  as  Mr.  Gilman  points  out,  whether,  if  hard  times 
come  again,  and  the  court  of  arbitration  begins  to  grant  reductions  in 
wages  and  other  concessions  to  the  employers,  the  working  men  will 
proceed  to  cancel  their  registration  as  ”  industrial  unions,”  and  to 
agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Were  this  to  happen,  truly  their  last 
state  might  be  worse  than  their  first.  Mr.  Gilman,  however,  believes 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  working  class  will  lead  them  to  abide  by 
the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  for  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
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relations  of  capital  and  labonr  to  the  conditions  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves,  and  hopes  that  the  policy  of  State  control  thus  happily 
inaugurated  by  New  Zealand  will  engender  a  crop  of  like  experiments 
in  the  rest  of  Anglo-Saxondom. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

THE  CASE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  DRINK  TRADE.  By  Edward 
R.  Pease.  [166  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  net.  King.  London, 
1904.] 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  explained  in  its  title.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  laborious  and  impartial  investigation,  like  tbe 
epoch-making  works  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  but  pushes 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  Fabian  ideal  of  municipalized  monopolies. 

Mr.  Pease  begins  by  assuming,  quite  justly,  that  our  present 
licensing  system  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  there  are  only  three  alter¬ 
native  methods — high  licence,  local  veto  (“  entirely  wrong  in  principle, 
and  likely  to  be  altogether  futile  in  practice  ”),  and  municipalization. 
His  ruling  motive  may  probably  be  detected  in  the  statement  that  a 
good  licensing  law  **  should  secure  to  the  State  the  whole  of  the  special 
profits  which  tbe  regulation  of  the  trade  creates.'*  These  profits,  he 
continues,  “  are  enormous,  and  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary 
profits  of  other  like  industries,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the 
whole  of  the  excess  is  due  to  the  monopoly  created  by  law,  and  in 
equity  belongs  to  tbe  makers  of  the  law,  that  is,  to  the  people  "  (p.  16). 
A  perfectly  true  proposition,  and  one  which,  had  it  been  enforced  by  the 
temperance  party,  might  have  sapped  the  political  power  of  the  trade. 

High  licence  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Pease  as  a  just  and  easy  source 
of  revenue,  which  is  “  well-nigh  universal  ”  in  the  United  States.  New 
York  State  realizes  £2,329,000  a  year,  with  a  population  of  7,268,000, 
as  compared  with  the  £1,755,000  obtained  in  the  whole  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  or  6<.  4d.  per  bead  of  the  population  instead  of  10<f.  Although 
high  licence  is  not  yet  **  a  plank  in  any  recognized  political  platform," 
Mr.  Pease  ought  not  to  say  that  "the  Liberal  leaders  seem  to  be 
frightened  of  the  whole  subject,"  for  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  especially  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  have  advocated 
increased  taxation. 

Turning  to  local  veto,  he  roundly  denounces  it  as  "  both  impracticable 
and  useless  in  England,"  and  "  probably  disastrous  in  its  results." 
"Local  option  would  make  our  slums  still  slummier."  lu  wards  of 
such  places  as  Kensington  and  Wimbledon,  "where  rich  householders 
reign  supreme,"  it  might  flourish.  "  In  such  places  local  option  is  a 
class  measure.  It  enables  the  rich  to  place  restrictions  on  tbe  poor  in 
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a  matter  which  directly  concerns  the  poor  alone  ”  (p.  38).  A  curious 
argument  against  prohibition  springs  from  a  remarkable  application  of 
the  law  of  gravity.  **  The  weight  and  bulk  of  beer  is  ten  times  that 
of  spirits  for  an  equivalent  of  alcohol ;  ”  and  a  table  of  the  northern 
nations  shows  **  that  the  denser  the  population  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  beer  drunk  per  head.”  One  result  of  this  law  is  **  that  if  the  retail 
selling  of  spirits  is  vetoed  in  any  district,  those  who  insist  on  having 
alcohol  will  tend  to  obtain  it  in  the  more  portable  form  of  spirits  ” 
(p.  70),  and  spirits,  of  course,  cause  far  more  physical  and  mental 
injury  than  beer. 

Having  thus  poured  contempt  on  local  veto,  Mr.  Pease  turns  to  a 
description  of  public  management  as  it  exists  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
South  Carolina,  and  Russia.  He  points  out  that  the  Scandinavian 
company  system,  especially  in  Bergen,  almost  amounts  to  management 
by  a  committee  of  the  town  council.  Nothing  in  Norway  impresses 
the  visitor  so  much  as  the  evident  success  of  its  licensing  law,  and 
nowhere  in  Europe  can  one  see  any  system  so  bad  in  its  effects  as  the 
English.  In  all  these  countries,  and  in  Switzerland  too,  a  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits  has  not  prevented  a  rise  in  the  revenue  from 
their  sale.  Here,  again,  as  in  his  account  of  the  Hill  of  Beath  and 
similar  experiments  in  Great  Britain,  we  perceive  the  main  object  of 
Mr.  Pease’s  book.  **  The  financial  argument  is  the  conclusive  one.  If 
£500  or  £600  a  year  in  net  profits  are  to  be  easily  made  in  a  village, 
the  villagers  prefer  keeping  it  for  themselves  to  handing  it  over  to  a 
brewer  or  a  publican  ”  (p.  96).  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view,  but  most  of  the  profit  ought  to  be  retained  by  the  State  rather 
than  by  the  town. 

The  last  third  of  the  book  explains  the  advantages  of  the  Fabian 
method.  **  Municipal  management  is  the  only  system  which  gives  the 
public  complete  control  over  the  trade,  .  .  .  can  directly  encourage 
moderation,  .  .  .  and  secures  every  penny  of  profit  for  the  State” 
(p.  103).  Mr.  Pease  naturally  agrees  with  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell’s  demand  for  **  counter-attractions ;  ”  but  he  disapproves  of 
their  proposal  to  separate  the  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  departments. 
‘‘  If  the  public  club-house  has  beer  in  the  bar,  but  only  lemonade  in 
the  reading-room  and  at  the  billiard-table,  the  youth  who  wants  to  be 
thought  manly  will  stick  to  the  bar  and  to  the  drink,  and  the  older 
men  who  want  beer  will  stay  there  too”  (p.  111).  Probably  here,  as 
in  a  few  other  places,  Mr.  Pease  takes  too  cynical  a  view  of  human 
nature  ;  **  boys  will  be  men,”  of  course,  but  they  are  not  always 
posing.  His  own  ideal  is  a  ”  humanized  public-house,”  and  he  quotes 
the  weighty  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  its  favour. 
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The  decisive  argument  for  the  municipalization  of  the  drink  trade 
is  the  financial  one,”  says  Mr.  Pease  once  more  ;  bnt  he  greatly  over¬ 
estimates  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  municipal  management.  For 
one  thing,  if  public-houses  are  taken  over  by  a  municipality  to  be 
worked  for  the  sake  of  their  profits,  they  must  be  purchased  at  a  fair 
price.  For  another,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  secure  the  monopoly 
profits,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  means  of  an  increased 
licence-duty.  This,  indeed,  he  almost  recognizes  :  ‘‘If  any  general 
system  of  high  licence  be  adopted,  the  value  of  licences  will  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  new  charge  made.”  At  any  rate, 
something  resembling  high  licence — i.e.  an  increased  duty  which  still 
leaves  the  publican  with  a  franchise  too  valuable  to  be  risked  by  illegal 
practices — seems  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  effective 
reform.  Mr.  Pease,  indeed,  argues  quite  justly  that,  even  if  a  licence 
were  admitted  (as  it  is  not)  to  be  private  property,  so  that  the  State 
could  not  confiscate  it,  “the  fee  for  the  licence  may  be  altered  to 
whatever  figure  the  State  thinks  fit.”  But  municipalization,  if  it  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  series  of  isolated  experiments,  must  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  existing  licences  to  the  municipality,  and  this  transfer 
involves  either  confiscation  or  Compensation.  With  a  certain  disin¬ 
genuousness  Mr.  Pease  dismisses  this  thorny  and  complicated  question 
in  three  pages,  casually  suggesting  ten  years’  purchase. 

It  should  bo  recognized,  then,  that  the  case  for  municipalization,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  its  financial  advantages,  is  much  weaker  than  our 
author  believes.  There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which  should 
carry  greater  weight ;  among  the  first,  that  it  “  would  destroy  the  poli¬ 
tical  power  of  the  trade.”  This  contention  would  be  almost  conclusive, 
if  it  could  be  proved.  A  third  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  is 
that  it  would  provide  for  the  different  needs  of  different  districts.  Mr. 
Pease,  in  fact,  would  substitute  “  municipal  option  ”  for  local  veto  ; 
“  we  want  all  sorts  of  local  experiments,  and  our  municipal  bodies 
should  be  empowered  to  try  them”  (p.  133).  But  he  would  exclude 
two  options — prohibition  and  free  trade ;  and  would  make  the  Act 
legalizing  municipalization  specify  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum 
number  of  licences. 

No  definite  scheme  of  municipal  management  appears  in  the  book  ; 
but  to  those  who  might  find  fault  with  the  omission,  Mr.  Pease  would 
probably  reply  that  the  discretion  of  local  authorities  should  be  left 
unfettered.  On  the  whole,  this  book  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
contribution  to  the  temperance  or  licensing  question,  although  its 
aggressive  dogmatism  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  moderation  of 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell. 


J.  E.  Allen. 
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ALCOHOL:  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER  IN  LEGISLATION. 
By  Robinson  Souttab,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  [269  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
3«.  &d.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  London,  1904.] 


Dr.  Souttar  states  the  case  against  the  drink  traffic  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  teetotaller  and  prohibitionist,  but  not  always  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  reasonable  manner.  In  the  first  chapter,  for  instance,  he  talks 
about  the  rights  of  “  persons  who  do  not  use  intoxicants,  and  to  whom 
their  open  sale  causes  pain” — a  principle  which  would  justify  all 
social  and  religious  persecution.  The  second  chapter  gives  a  history 
of  licensing  in  England,  but,  strangely  enough,  contains  no  reference 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb’s  admirable  book  on  the  subject.  Two  chapters 
are  then  devoted  to  the  licensing  law  in  England  and  one  to  Scotland, 
where  a  better  system  prevails. 

Dr.  Souttar’s  account  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  shows  a 
sense  of  its  failure  in  the  towns,  which  English  advocates  of  a  similar 
policy  so  often  ignore.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  with  their 
alleys  and  back  streets  thronged  by  a  cosmopolitan  population,  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  could  not  be  carried  out  even  by  force  of  arms  ”  (p.  117). 

But  he  is  extremely  unfair  to  the  Gothenburg  and  Norwegian 
systems,  and  does  not  appear  even  to  have  read  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell’s  Public  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  published  last  year, 
which  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  his  statements.  He  quotes, 
e.g.,  Consul-General  Michell  (whose  name  he  misspells),  forgetting 
that  the  Storthing  unanimously  condemned  his  report. 

Dr.  Souttar  does  not  deal  with  the  financial  question  at  any  length, 
but  the  value  of  his  views  may  be  gauged  from  this  sentence — ^  Our 
Government  and  even  our  municipalities  already  make  a  far  greater 
revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic  than  could  be  made  by  any  conceivable 
monopoly  ”  (p.  163).  The  annual  value  of  the  retail  trade  is  20 
millions,  and  our  municipalities  (inclnding  rural  counties)  get  just 
1^  millions!  The  latter  part  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  of  very  little 
value,  and  shows  that  the  author  has  failed  in  his  **  endeavour  to  write 
without  bias.” 

J.  E.  Allen. 


LA  MATERIA  E  LA  FORMA  DEL  BILANCIO  INGLESE. 
Di  G.  DE  Flaminii,  con  prefazione  dell’  on  Luigi  Luzzatti. 
[xxviii.,  309  pp.  8vo.  5  lire.  Roux  e  Viarengo.  Roma- 
Torino,  1904.] 

The  Italians  are  in  the  happy  position  of  a  nation  which,  led  by  able 
financiers,  has  raised  itself  from  a  slough  of  chronic  deficits  and  im¬ 
paired  national  credit  to  the  uplands  of  progressive  surpluses  and 
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credit  at  par.  However,  their  methods  of  keeping  public  accounts  are 
still  a  little  confusing,  as  any  one  who  has  read  M.  Maggiorino 
Ferraris’  recent  admirable  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia^  explaining 
the  all  but  inexplicable,  will  have  to  admit.  Accordingly,  Italian 
economists  are  seriously  considering  how  such  matters  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  This  is  one  of  the  motives  which  prompted  Professor  de 
Flaminii  to  enter  upon  a  rather  laborious  task,  bound  to  yield  interest¬ 
ing  results  for  students  of  finance,  namely  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  methods  of  preparing  budgets  and  presenting  national  balance- 
sheets  now  prevailing  in  various  countries.  And  of  course  he  has 
begun  with  England. 

His  book  comes  before  the  public  with  a  hearty  benison  in  the  shape 
of  an  eloquent  preface  from  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  M. 
Luzzatti,  who,  as  we  know,  is  not  for  nothing  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
successor  in  the  French  Institut,  but  an  admiring  student  of  our  great 
statesman’s  finance,  one  important  item  of  which,  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  he  has  himself  transplanted  into  Italy. 

So  far  as  Professor  Flaminii’s  avowed  object  goes,  he  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded.  He  has  been  to  Downing  Street,  pried  into  all  our  Treasury 
forms,  studied  some  of  our  best  standard  works  on  the  budget,  and 
tells  a  tale  which  in  respect  of  all  these  matters  is  faithful  and  exact. 
However,  it  is  questionable  if  this  will  really  help  Italians  as  much  as 
they  expect  There  is  scarcely  a  form  in  our  departmental  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedures  which  has  not  a  very  definite  object,  but  that 
object  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  appreciate.  Our 
financial  forms  are  the  product  of  long  experience,  under  circumstances 
which  are  still  peculiar  to  our  island. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  an  Englishman  to  read  in  M.  Luzzatti’s 
preface,  magnificent  as  a  piece  of  literary  composition,  the  curious 
account  there  given  of  a  controversy,  a  veritable  discussion  de  lana 
caprina^  which  has  been  in  progress  among  four  or  five  unquestionably 
eminent  Italian  professors.  They  seem  to  speak  of  our  controlling 
methods  as  a  clever  piece  of  mere  accountancy,  the  work  of  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  Treasury,  bent  in  the  public  interest  upon  improving  national 
book-keeping.  They  appear,  furthermore,  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
House  of  Commons  which  frames  the  estimates.  The  Committees  of 
Supply  and  of  Ways  and  Means  are  talked  of  as  distinct  bodies, 
select  conunittees,  sitting  with  closed  doors  and  preparing  the  budget, 
almost  bargaining  with  one  another.  The  particularly  inconvenient 
arrangement  recently  animadverted  upon  by  Sir  W.  Harconrt,  which 
makes  the  estimates  to  be  considered  before  a  guess  can  be  formed  as 
to  the  probable  income,  is  praised  as  most  judicious,  the  proper  course 
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for  a  country  which  is  financially  **  strong."  It  would  make  our 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  mouth  water — ^more  particularly  after 
the  disappointing  results  of  1903 — to  read  with  what  remarkable  ease 
we  pay  off  debt  quite  automatically  by  means  of  terminable  annuities 
— which  are  sometimes  also  spoken  of  as  **  life  annuities  ’* — with  the 
help  of  the  ever  overflowing  savings  banks.  The  Appropriation  Act, 
as  here  represented,  appears  as  a  mere  focussing  of  accounts.  We  hear 
something  about  a  “  reserve,"  “  wisely "  laid  up  somewhere,  upon 
which  to  draw  for  any  deficiencies  oceurring  in  departmental  accounts. 
Our  learned  friends  go  so  far  as  to  subscribe  to  the  late  Professor 
Gneist’s  supposed  praise  of  our  methods,  as  enabling  the  State  to  go 
on,  thanks  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  even  if  Parliament  were  to  refuse 
supplies.  And  Professor  de  Flaminii  quotes  the  opinion  of  some 
unnamed  high  authority  to  the  effect  that  our  methods  are  excellent  so 
long  as  Parliament  is  "  reasonable  ; "  but  that,  if  Parliament  were  to 
prove  “  unreasonable,  like  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,"  things  would  at 
once  come  to  a  deadlock. 

Evidently  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  foreigners  understand  our 
system  of  party  government,  which  knocks  all  these  suppositions  on 
the  head.  These  learned  gentlemen  do  not  appear  to  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  distrust  of  Parliament  which  has  improved  our 
financial  methods,  such  as  they  are,  not  by  leaving  scope  for  "  elasticity  " 
and  creating  a  reserve,  but  quite  the  reverse,  by  tying  down  the 
Executive  to  the  appropriation  of  every  farthing  that  it  levies  only  to 
the  particular  object  for  which  it  was  granted.  Hence  the  general 
accuracy  of  our  estimates,  of  which  in  the  present  year,  unfortunately, 
we  must  not  say  too  much.  M.  Luzzatti  states  that  in  other  countries 
the  estimates  of  income  are  as  a  rule  placed  some  millions  above  their 
true  yield.  Hence  periodical  deficits.  Not  very  long  ago  our  Treasury 
was  reproached  for  deliberately  putting  estimates  too  low,  in  order  to 
have  a  cooked"  surplus  to  show  next  year.  However,  generally 
speaking,  our  estimates  are  no  doubt  fairly  accurate.  But  that  is  not 
because  official  accountants  in  Downing  Street  will  have  them  so,  but 
because  by  earmarking  every  sovereign  for  its  peculiar  object  the 
country  makes  the  Treasury  careful  in  its  work. 

It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  Italians  could  copy  this  principle  of 
our  national  finance.  After  that,  the  forms  would  not  matter  very 
much.  Meanwhile,  aliter  cum  aliis.  However,  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  Professor  de  Flaminii’s  book,  which,  with  the  com¬ 
panion  volumes  to  follow,  on  the  form  of  financial  administration  in 
force  in  other  countries,  promises  to  prove  a  most  useful  addition  to 
economic  literature. 


Hekby  W.  Wolff. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

TURGOT  AND  THE  SIX  EDICTS.  By  Robert  Perry 
Shepherd.  [214  pp.  $1.50.  Colombia  University  Press.  New 
York,  1903.] 

This  work  falls  into  three  parts,  a  biographical,  an  analytical,  and  a 
versional.  In  the  first  Turgot’s  life  is  sketched,  his  economic  doctrines 
are  reviewed,  and  the  political  perspective  of  the  Six  Edicts  is  given, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Parlements,  the  Church,  the  Crown, 
and  the  Nobles.  In  the  second,  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the 
Edicts,  and  the  contents  of  the  Edicts  themselves,  are  examined.  In 
the  third  the  Edicts  are  translated  in  full.  Believing  heartily,  the 
author  tells  us,  that  history  is  the  true  Hilfswitsentchaft  to  clear 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  times,  he  promises  a  translation  in 
the  future  of  all  Turgot’s  more  important  writings. 

Dr.  Shepherd  has  written  a  painstaking  and  sympathetic  study,  and 
has  certainly  **  earned  merit  ”  by  putting  before  the  reader  the  text  on 
which  all  his  inquiry  is  based.  He  seems  to  give  a  good  account  of 
his  belief  in  Adam  Smith’s  indebtedness  to  Turgot  (pp.  26-33),  but  he 
is  not  so  happy  in  meeting  some  of  Dr.  Oncken’s  criticisms  on  the 
great  French  statesman  in  the  Geschichte  der  Nationalokonomie. 
Throughout  his  inquiry,  the  American  author  is  hampered  by  a 
difficult  style,  often  painfully  lacking  in  lucidity  and  brevity  :  in  spite 
of  this,  his  interest  in  his  subject,  his  close  attention  to  source-material, 
his  independence  of  judgment,  his  unwearying  endeavour  to  estimate 
Turgot,  not  from  other  commentators,  but  from  his  own  writings  and 
from  history,  are  everywhere  apparent.  At  times,  perhaps,  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  the  very  best  of  a  hero  is  discernible.  But  when 
one  is  defending  a  great  economist  who  has  suffered  from  miscon¬ 
struction  or  depreciation,  it  is  not  the  time  to  admit  faults  too  freely. 
Dr.  Shepherd’s  conclusion  is  excellent.  “  The  French  Revolution  was 
at  bottom  an  economic  revolution,  accomplished  through  fury  and 
passion,  carrying  much  with  it  that  might  well  have  been  left. 
Economic  privileges,  by  which  the  masses  were  exploited  for  the 
profit  of  the  few  ;  arbitrary  interference  with  freedom  of  trade  in  the 
necessities  of  life  and  with  the  freedom  of  labour — here  were  the 
underlying  causes  of  that  crisis.  Turgot  saw  it,  and  laboured  above 
all  his  fellows  to  avert  the  crash”  (p.  143). 

ITALIA  NOSTRA.  Di  Professore  Giuseppe  Signorini  et  altri. 
[xxiii.,  447  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Bemporad.  Firenze,  1903.] 

This  is  a  little  pocket  encyclopaedia,  so  to  call  it,  remarkably  well 
put  together  by  able  men,  and  valuable  for  handy  reference  on 
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political  and  ecoaomic  matters,  though  it  is,  of  coarse,  intended  in  the 
main  for  the  general  reader.  Italy  is  a  country  which,  at  the  present 
time,  interests  almost  every  one  among  ourselves,  but  about  which 
trustworthy  information  on  statistics,  finance,  etc.,  is,  as  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  has  rather  strikingly 
shown,  not  readily  attainable  in  a  handy  form.  For  ordinary  purposes 
all  that  is  required  about  the  movement  of  the  population,  the  national 
balance-sheet,  banking,  Italian  agriculture,  manufactures,  exports  and 
imports,  commerce,  shipping,  railways,  provident  institutions,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  will  be  found  contained,  and  very  conveniently  arranged 
for  reference,  in  this  little  book,  whose  authors — MM.  Signorini,  Man- 
tita,  Matini,  Neretti,  Ricci  and  Rispoli — have,  in  their  several  pro¬ 
vinces,  done  full  justice  to  what  must  be  pronounced  an  excellent  idea 
conceived  by  the  publishers.  There  is  much  condensed  information 
besides,  about  the  history,  geography,  art  and  letters,  etc.,  of  Italy, 
rendered  more  acceptable  by  412  illustrations,  which  serve  their 
purpose  very  well  One  could  wish  the  same  idea  adopted  elsewhere, 
and  handy  little  books  of  the  same  sort  published  for  every  country. 

LA  CO-OPfiRATION.  Par  M.  P.  Hubebt-Valleboux.  [225  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2  francs.  Lecofire.  Paris,  1904.] 

It  is  always  captivating  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  rosy  dawn.  Rare 
as  the  occupation  may  be,  it  does  not  fail  of  charm — a  charm  which 
hangs  about  the  histories  of  all  beginnings,  of  the  initial  efforts  of  any 
new  principle.  There  is  this  kind  of  readableness  in  the  methodical 
little  record  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  France  by  M.  Yalleroux  ; 
it  is  written  with  a  strong  anti-Socialist  bias,  but  is  attractive,  in  spite 
of  partisanship,  by  reason  of  its  author’s  familiarity  with  the  early 
details,  the  ups  and  downs  and  varied  fortunes,  of  co-operative  effort. 
M.  Valleroux’s  conclusions  are  obtruded  on  the  reader  with  emphasis, 
and  sometimes  with  bitterness  ;  but  he  does  not  omit  to  quote  the 
records  on  which  they  are  based — the  co-operative  workshops  of  **  the 
Paris  Opticians,”  “  the  Carpenters  of  Paris,”  and  of  “  La  Villette,” 
the  associated  bakeries  of  country  districts,  the  stores  that  have  been 
started  in  manufacturing  centres — all  of  which  yield  their  simple  and 
convincing  narratives  of  development  and  mostly  of  success.  A  special 
section  is  given  to  co-operative  agriculture.  The  reader  will  learn  with 
surprise  that  in  one  form,  that  of  cheese-making,  it  dates  back  among 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Franche-Comte  and  Savoy  to  mediseval  times ; 
while  perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  is  that  which  describes  two 
experiments  in  associated  labour  tried,  the  one  by  military  colonists,  the 
other  by  **  disciples  of  an  idea,”  in  the  early  days  of  expansion  in  Algeria. 


THE  RURAL  EXODUS. 


t^UAT  strikes  me  at  once  with  increasing  force  as  I  read  the 
”  ”  history  of  other  States  and  other  times  is  the  amazingly 
scanty  interest  which  our  peasantry  have,  and  take,  in  the  land 
to  which  they  are  attached.  I  stand  open  to'  correction,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  considerable  fraction  of  a  nation,  all  freemen 
and  independent,  ever  held  so  little  land.  I  am  told  by  candid 
observers,  who  do  not  mind  hurting  one’s  feelings  and  one’s  pride, 
that  the  landed  interest  does  not  matter ;  that  it  is  bound  to  dis¬ 
appear,  or  in  England  to  be  retained  solely  as  a  plaything,  as  a 
relaxation,  as  a  hobby;  that  to  bolster  it  by  protection,  or 
commercial  duties,  or  by  philanthropic  farms  and  settlements  is 
absurd;  that  the  England  of  the  future  will  consist  of  great 
urban  settlements  roofed  in  with  glass  and  maintained  at  an 
equable  temperature,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  a  dangerous  or 
deserted  sheep-walk ;  that  to  stop  the  rural  exodus  to  the  towns 
(where,  by  the  way,  the  prolific  peasantry  dwindle  and  wither  and 
die  out)  is  like  attempting  to  maintain  the  yeoman  class  of  small 
proprietors,  which  vanished  in  England  somewhere  between  1760 
and  the  accession  of  Victoria.  If  you  talk  the  usual  sentiment 
about  “a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride,”  the  “prophet 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  assures  you  with  a  tolerant  smile  that 
“  economic  causes  are  supreme,  and  cannot  be  eluded  ;  whatever 
outrage  it  may  do  to  your  historic  sympathy,  the  future  lies  with 
the  weedy,  narrow-chested  artisan.  It  is  folly  to  stop  the 
majestic  onward  march  of  events,  which  we  cannot  control 
because,  being  in  the  thick  of  the  movement,  we  can  only  dimly 
forecast  or  understand  the  direction  of  the  current.” 

The  Zeit-Oeist  in  fact,  is  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of 
a  good  many  valuable  moral  ideals,  and  a  good  deal  of  fatalistic 
surrender  and  abstention.  Moral  conviction,  the  fervour  of 
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uncompromising  enthusiasm,  seem  lacking  from  the  champions 
of  the  "  country.’*  Ridicule  of  outworn  feudal  conceptions,  con¬ 
scientious  doubt  about  “sport,”  scorn  of  the  narrowness  of 
country  society,  unrest  and  desire  for  excitement,  heavy  jointures 
and  mortgages, — these  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  made 
landowners  as  a  class  distrust  themselves  and  feel  they  are  out  of 
place  in  a  modem  world.  Nothing  rales  in  a  Government — nor 
has  influence  in  the  world  at  large— except  moral  conviction ;  and 
the  average  owner  feels  that  his  position,  his  family,  his  tenants, 
are  doomed  to  a  certain  and  perhaps  painless  extinction.  If 
things  take  a  socialist  turn  (a  term  of  vague  menace),  the  State 
will  take  over  the  land,  and  apportion  it  out  in  gigantic  sheep- 
farms,  or  perhaps  in  small  holdings :  if  the  capitalist  still  holds 
his  oAvn  (as  he  may  very  likely  do),  the  country  house  will  be  a 
mere  appendage  of  luxury ;  ornamental  farming  and  stock- 
raising  will  be  in  vogue,  and  an  intenser  and  more  vigilant 
preservation  of  game.  1  think  the  average  owner  of  land  is 
somewhat  hopeless  in  his  outlook,  if  he  gets  beyond  a  muttered 
anathema  of  Gobden  and  Peel,  or  emerges  from  the  pressing 
anxiety  of  “  another  bad  year.” 

I  may  be  rightly  reminded  that  I  am  dealing  with  the  poor 
landowners,  and  not  with  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  largest 
proportion  of  our  rural  population.  “  Speak  of  the  peasantry,” 
I  may  be  told,  “  and  do  not  expect  to  raise  our  sympathy  with  a 
selfish  and  short-sighted  class.”  I  will  try  to  do  so ;  afterwards 
I  will  try  to  show  there  is  a  certain  connexion.  I  believe 
England  is  the  only  country  and  nation  in  the  world’s  history 
that  has  got  on  in  wealth  and  prosperity  without  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors.  To  the  future  historian  I  conceive  one  of  the  standing 
marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  the  concurrence  of 
political  enfranchisement  with  the  remorseless  extinction  of  the 
small  yeomen,  and  the  final  abolition  of  traditional  and  time- 
honoured  peasant  and  communal  rights.  I  do  not  propose  to 
account  for  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  curious  phenomenon,  and 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  boasted  emancipation  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  last  century,  the  extension  of  the  sufiiage, 
the  ballot,  county  and  district  and  parish  councils,  will  in  a 
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subsequent  history  of  Britain  occupy  no  more  place  than  the 
obscure  court  cabals  and  intrigues,  the  foibles  of  princes,  the 
picturesque  but  unmeaning  details  of  palace-life,  which  used  to 
fill  the  pages  of  the  older  sort  of  annalist. 

The  true  life  of  a  people  is  not  'political,  but  social ;  and  while 
theatrical  movements  on  the  political  board  can  be  set  down  to 
the  influence  of  individual  statesmen,  the  obscure  development 
towards  unseen  ends  in  the  national  life  can  be  controlled  by  no 
such  immediate  agency ;  such  movements  spring  unseen  in  origin 
and  aim,  bafile  analysis,  and  are  least  understood  by  those  who 
stand  nearest  to  them.  I  cannot  help  being  conscious  of  a  very 
wide-spread  disbelief  in  individual  efibrt  to-day;  people  co-operate 
and  form  associations  partly  because  they  have  lost  faith  in 
themselves.  The  purely  political  stagnation  (which  might  be  a 
wholesome  sign)  is  a  mark  of  a  far  more  deep-seated  and 
dangerous  disease — the  lethargy  of  fatalism,  the  sense  of  an 
oppressive  and  mysterious  “  Spirit  of  the  Age  ”  which  will  have 
its  way,  whether  or  no  we  foolishly  commit  suicide  by  vain 
opposition  to  its  advance. 

How  are  the  peasantry  attached  to  the  soil  ?  They  are  not 
"  ascript,”  certainly,  and  serfdom  is  over ;  but  in  another  sense 
they  have  not  become  attached  to  the  soil.  Within  my  experi¬ 
ence,  which  I  regret  to  say  covers  only  some  extremes  of  England 
— Devon,  Ck>mwall,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  a  “bowing 
acquaintance  ’*  with  the  Midlands — the  peasant  is  not  attached 
by  ties  of  interest,  sympathy,  or  sentiment  to  the  soil  he  culti¬ 
vates.  It  is  a  trite  commonplace  to  talk  of  the  decay  of  local 
sentiment,  the  growing  indifference  of  the  average  peasant  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  the  rapid  and  easy  shifting  of  domicile,  the 
perishing  of  old  custom  and  tradition.  But  even  commonplaces 
are  sometimes  true ;  and  while  we  rebuke  narrow  insularity  and 
prejudice,  while  we  laugh  at  parochialism  and  the  trivial  pettiness 
of  village  life,  with  no  wider  horizon  than  the  village  green  and  a 
pump  in  the  foreground,  the  manor  house  and  parsonage  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  the  market  town  in  the  remoter  back¬ 
ground,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  march  of  the  age  has 
extinguished  the  old  sentiment  without  producing  any  worthier 
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sense  of  a  wider  loyalty.  And  this  cannot  but  be  regretted :  for 
all  real  advance  is  by  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  existing 
good  tendencies ;  not  by  that  hateful  and  inefiective  device,  alike 
of  the  impatient  and  despotic  reformer  or  of  a  jealous  and  violent 
democracy,  “  a  clean  sweep  and  a  fresh  start  ” — which  is,  both 
in  Nature  and  the  State,  fatal  to  all  wholesome  life  and 
development. 

I  believe  the  peasants  leave  the  land  because  they  can  see  no 
reason  for  their  staying ;  because  there  is  no  prospect  and  no 
hope ;  because  houses  are  poor  and  life  is  dull ;  because  educa¬ 
tion  has  given  a  sort  of  uniform  culture  which  can  just  take  in 
the  last  song  or  repartee  of  the  nearest  music-hall,  and  which 
wants  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  its  shrine ;  because  the  black 
coat  of  a  stunted  and  overworked  schoolmaster  or  of  an 
asphyxiated  bank-clerk  seems  a  nobler  garment  than  the 
corduroy  or  the  smock ;  because  somehow  making  dolls’  eyes  or 
pinheads  all  one's  life  in  a  town  is  a  more  satisfying  lifework 
than  the  immediate  contact  with  Nature,  and  (in  spite  of 
laughter)  the  infinite  variety,  the  constant  change  and  interest 
of  an  agricultural  labourer’s  work,  the  real  scientific  initiative 
and  workmanly  pride  of  the  old  thatcher  (alas !  almost  extinct) 
or  of  the  hedger  and  ditcher.  (And  who  ever  saw  a  youthful 
hedger  and  ditcher  ?)  There  is,  too,  a  certain  sense  of  dependence 
and  patronage  on  the  other  side  which  is  perforce  accepted,  but 
is  not  for  that  any  the  more  welcome.  And  there  is  also  a 
certain  and  undesirable  factor,  the  hatred  and  horror  of  the 
“  House,”  that  single  institution  of  our  rural  life  which  is  equally 
detested  by  those  who  pay  for  it  and  those  who  benefit.  For 
never,  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  much  money 
been  spent  for  so  little  thanks. 

I  am  afraid  in  this  diagnosis  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
is  original  or  even  suggestive ;  it  is,  indeed,  wearisomely  fmniliar. 
But  I  want  to  put  together  the  two  points  which  sometimes 
seem  to  emerge,  incoherently  and  inconsequently — the  hopeless 
or  fatalistic  feeling  of  the  owners,  and  the  equally  hopeless 
attitude  of  the  poor  worker.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  it  is 
killing  the  spirit  and  initiative  of  well-meaning  people  and  the 
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cheerfulness  of  honest  toilers.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
far  down  into  the  nineteenth,  it  was  fancied  that  yon  had  only 
to  state  moral  truths  (or,  as  they  called  them,  by  a  curious  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind,  “Laws  of  Nature”!),  get  them  accepted  by  a 
majority,  and  applied  to  life,  and  lo !  at  once,  without  further 
parley,  the  millennium.  Look  at  the  pathetic — I  can  call  it 
nothing  else — “  cocksureness  ”  of  Volney’s  Buines.  It  is  all  too 
simple ;  he  is  smiling  all  the  time  that  people  are  so  blind  as  not 
to  agree  with  him.  Every  social  evil  comes  from  the  interested 
tenacity  of  priest  and  prince,  and  our  selfish  grip  on  privilege 
which  is  no  longer  intimately  connected  with  responsibility. 
Proclaim  freedom  and  equality,  and  no  more  problems  remain. 

Now  look  in  contrast  upon  a  spectacle  which  in  some  lights 
must  make  the  angels  weep — a  governing  class,  with  identical 
aims  and  public  spirit  whether  in  name  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
unselfish  at  heart  and  disinterested,  merely  wishing  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  only  at  issue  as  to  the  best  means  to  secure  it ; 
unanimous  in  a  Christian  tradition  of  duty  to  the  dependent 
and  compassion  for  the  weaker ;  living  for  the  most  part  (and 
in  any  case  more  generally  than  elsewhere  in  the  world)  in 
immediate  contact  and  friendly  intercourse  with  tenantry  and 
labourers,  who  are  happily  not  servile  enough  to  lose  their  frank 
speech,  or  to  follow  demagogues  into  distrust  of  their  natural 
friends  and  protectors.  This  seems  an  incomparable  groimd  for 
trying  all  sorts  of  social  and  economic  reform — there  is  an  honest 
desire  to  do  right  in  the  privileged  classes,  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  distrust  and  discontent  in  the  subordinate ;  and  yet 
little  or  nothing  is  done,  nothing  with  wholehearted  conviction, 
to  improve  the  lot  and  the  prospects  of  the  worker  either  in 
country  or  town.  I  do  not  wish  to  examine  too  minutely  the 
cause  of  this  curious  fatalism ;  but  it  means  to  a  great  extent  a 
profound  diffidence  in  the  value  of  direct  human  effort,  in  the 
use  of  legislative  reforms — a  sense  that,  if  Herbert  Spencer’s 
perfect  and  moralized  State  is  to  come,  it  will  come;  if  the 
natural  evolution  follows  the  dreary  lines  of  Mr.  Wells’s  When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes,  or  the  Time  Machine,  it  is  also  gratuitous  to 
struggle  against  necessity ;  in  a  word,  we  shift  on  to  the 
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shoulders  of  the  Zeit-geist  (an  unknown  quantity  and  not 
necessarily  in  any  sense  moral  or  benevolent)  a  responsibility 
which,  as  feeble  units,  we  cannot  support  ourselves. 

To  this  growing  sense  of  inexorable  yet  inexplicable  law 
I  attribute  the  paralysis  of  statesmanship  in  the  very  middle  of 
confessed  evils ;  the  stagnation  and  cynicism  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  thinly  veiled  by  a  carefully  engineered  excitement  over 
some  quite  unimportant  matter ;  the  curiosity,  the  blue  books, 
the  statistics,  the  Booths,  the  Royal  Commissions  —  which 
examine  the  facts  and  conditions  of  our  social  evils,  which 
eloquently  state  facts  and  ultimately  generalize  them  into 
principles,  and  yet  cannot  suggest  a  remedy.  The  average 
county  landowner  (himself  suffering  severely  from  altered  times) 
is  content  to  apply  opportunist  palliatives,  to  heal  by  charity 
(which  can  never  be  strictly  rational  or  consistent)  the  worst 
wounds  inflicted  on  individuals  by  general  tendencies;  to 
despair  of  setiology  and  universal  panacea,  and,  half-heartedly, 
to  obey  Voltaire  and  “cultivate  his  little  patch”  as  best 
he  can. 

For  the  class  I  spoke  of  as  facing  the  near  extinction  of  the 
labourer  with  complacency  are  in  a  minority,  and,  I  believe,  are 
decreasing.  No  Englishman  can  view  with  equanimity  the 
growth  of  a  purely  urban  population ;  nor  could  such  an  under¬ 
world  of  toilers  (as  Mr.  Wells  portrays)  perpetuate  themselves 
for  even  a  hundred  years  without  recruits  from  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  indictment  against  the  sanitation  and 
the  health,  or  perhaps  the  morals  and  longevity  of  the  "  crowded 
hours  ”  of  the  town ;  some  partisans  of  the  country  have  over¬ 
stated  their  case  here :  but  I  believe  these  two  facts,  damaging 
facts,  still  remain — socisdly,  town  life  separates  instead  of 
hriTiging  together  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  tearing  into  two 
halves  the  national  life ;  and,  physiologically,  a  town  population 
becomes  extinct  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  dead  of  a 
weariness  bom  of  late  hours,  gas  and  electricity  flaring  all  night, 
and  the  natural  consolations  of  strong  drink.  There  is  more 
unanimity  in  the  regret  for  the  vanishing  labourer  than  about 
any  issue  to-day.  And  yet  nobody  with  the  best  intentions  in 
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the  world  can  see  his  way  to  revive' the  interest  in  country  life, 
and  promise  a  career  and  a  premium  on  thrift  to  the  toiler. 

Has  any  country  in  the  world,  I  must  repeat,  so  few  peasant 
proprietors  ?  Can  it  be  said  their  number  is  increasing  ?  Is  not 
the  complaint  universal  that  the  small  holdings  and  farmsteads 
are  thrown  into  the  larger  farms?  Is  not  the  country  in  all 
parts  studded  now  with  silent  or  deserted  houses,  sheltering  in 
one  comer  a  labourer  or  hind ;  and  the  land  adjoining,  where 
once  a  whole  family  had  thriven,  flung  contemptuously  as  over¬ 
land  into  some  larger  estate  ?  In  Norfolk,  within  a  mile  from 
my  house,  there  are  three  such ;  one,  almost  inaccessible  now  in 
winter  from  disuse  of  a  once-frequented  track,  the  abode  of  a 
single  old  woman  (with,  of  course,  an  undeserved  repute  for 
malignant  necromancy)  who  vainly  resists  our  well-meant  eflbrts 
to  get  her  away  from  the  danger  of  toppling  Elizabethan 
chimneys,  decaying  roofs,  and  absolute  isolation  sometimes  for 
weeks  together.  Holdings  of  under  a  hundred  acres  are  the 
exception  to-day,  even  for  the  small  farmers ;  and  there  is  no 
inducement  to  the  labourer  to  stay  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
little  land  of  his  own  and  handing  something  on  to  his  children : 
as  a  result,  there  is  no  local  attachment ;  one  might  almost  say 
local  and  parish  life  (save  in  the  remoter  parts)  is  already 
extinct  What  Devonshire  man  remembers  now  the  date  of  the 
village  or  “  church -town  ”  revel,  except  as  a  vague  tradition  ? 
As  for  local  customs,  observances,  and  strange  foods  or  drinks,  a 
dull  uniformity  blots  the  once  variegated  prospect,  full  of  quaint 
charm,  innocent  surprises,  and  flashes  of  historical  continuity, 
with  one  sombre  and  prevailing  grey. 

Now,  what  prevents  us  from  resolutely  dividing  up  overgrown 
and  unwieldy  farms,  and  holding  out  a  prospect  to  every  thrifty 
labourer,  not  of  the  dreary  and  dishonourable  asylum  of  the 
workhouse,  but  of  private  ownership  ?  Simply  this  current  fear 
of  the  working  of  natural  laws,  that  remorselessly  and  blindly 
contravene  our  theories  and  Utopias.  Do  we  believe  in  small 
holdings  and  peasant  proprietors  ?  As  an  ideal,  certainly ;  as  a 
practical  expedient,  no.  Democracy,  whatever  else  it  may  have 
meant  to  De  Tocqueville,  implied  equality  of  birth,  education. 
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chance,  and  income;  he  never  anticipated  the  odd  trend  of 
modem  civilization  to  enrich  a  few  (Lucan’s  humanvm  •panda 
vivU  gen'ua).  To  many  of  us  to-day  it  means  concentration  of 
real  influence  in  a  few  irresponsible  hands ;  and  a  nation,  in  any 
case  helpless,  is  happy  or  oppressed  according  as  a  bom  govern¬ 
ing  class  or  a  monarch  of  ancient  lineage  seizes  the  sceptre,  or  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  those  brought  up  on  no  such  tradition  as 
Noblesse  oUige,  only  on  modem  texts  of  stmggle  and  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  natural  and  desirable  extmsion  of  the  weak.  To 
Mr.  Wells,  our  noble  and  hereditary  administrators  are  “  bungling 
but  disinterested  amateurs ;  ”  most  nations  have  to  decide  this 
question — Do  you  prefer  “  ability  ”  or  “  honesty  ”  ?  The  British 
democracy  may  have  very  few  articulate  cries,  but  one  is  “  Save 
us  from  cleverness  and  irresponsible  experiment.” 

Small  holdings,  an  equality  something  more  than  a  hustings- 
phrase,  are  possible  enough  in  a  neutralized  and  protected  area 
like  Switzerland,  where  the  natural  poverty  of  the  soil  is  helped 
out  by  a  steady  influx  of  well-to^lo  holiday-makers ;  or  again  in 
Norway,  where  climate  and  country  are  in  favour  of  uniform 
equality,  and  an  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  money  is  unknown 
because  impossible ;  or  in  France,  where  the  peasants  have  long 
possessed  the  soil,  and  submit  to  unheard-of  toil  and  privations 
to  retain  it ;  where  the  Revolution  did  not  create  or  satisfy  a 
class  that  already  existed,  but  merely  relieved  them  of  manorial 
burdens  (impositions  which,  oddly  enough,  the  less  excitable 
Englishman  bears  to  the  present  hour  without  serious  remon¬ 
strance)  ;  or  in  any  new  country  where  there  is  an  open  field 
and  no  traditions  of  feudal  dependence.  But  not,  they  say,  for 
England,  where  the  peasant  has— at  least  in  a  very  large  area  of 
the  southern,  western,  and  eastern  counties — no  initiative,  no 
powers  of  thrift  or  self-control,  and  is  somehow  grumblingly 
content  with  things  as  they  are,  or  perhaps  hopeless  of  mending 
them.  The  natural  centripetal  tendency  of  money  would  soon, 
we  are  told,  by  one  of  our  inexorable  laws,  create  an  unofficial 
and  unauthorized  aristocracy  of  mortgage,  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  Jews.  After  a  hundred  years  you  would  have  no 
honest,  self-respecting  yeomen  or  independent  proprietors ;  you 
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would  only  have  exalted  a  new  class  of  exclusive  owners  less 
conscientious,  less  sympathetic,  than  the  old,  with  no  old- 
fashioned  prejudices  in  favour  of  sentiment  and  patriotic  spirit ; 
and  the  whole  affair  a  business  transaction ;  the  same  practical 
ascripti  as  we  see  and  commiserate  to-day. 

Certainly  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  to  destroy 
the  present  system  by  a  leap  in  the  dark.  England  is  one  of 
the  very  few  countries  where  friendly  feelings  among  the  classes 
are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  When  I  meet  Frenchmen  I 
am  astonished  and  appalled  at  the  deadly  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  rich  and  poor.  Signor  Villari  quotes  in  Nuova  Antologia  a 
German  observer  of  Italian  life  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
gives  a  sombre  picture  without  daring  to  contest  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement. 

“  Their  dwelling-places  recall  to  mind  more  the  appearance  of  Hot¬ 
tentot  encampments  than  the  habitations  of  civilized  men.  Five 
hundred  thousand  annually  leave  the  country  as  emigrants,  of  whom  a 
very  few  intend  to  return  or  actually  do  return  in  the  end.” 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  is 
there  a  genuine  taste  for  country  life,  with  the  fellowship  and 
good  understanding  of  the  classes  which  is  born  of  it.  This  is  a 
most  veduable  asset,  and  we  neglect  it.  We  are  not  now  con¬ 
cerned  directly  with  commercial  or  economic  problems,  but 
mainly  with  this  curious  leakage  in  a  rural  population  that  has 
from  highest  to  lowest  somehow  lost  faith  in  itself  But  if  the 
problem  is  ever  to  be  settled,  where  is  there  a  fairer  field  for 
settlement  than  in  England  ?  And  a  governing  class,  in  spite  of 
all  its  fictitious  differences,  absolutely  at  one  in  the  general 
principles  of  national  welfare,  ready,  I  believe,  to  make  any 
kind  of  personal  sacrifice  of  comfort,  income,  prestige — ^yet 
imaccountably  holds  back  from  the  experiment ! 

I  hope  we  have  outlived  any  sympathy  with  the  silly  and 
mischievous  attempts  to  create  bad  blood  between  owner  and 
tenant.  There  is  simply  no  scheme  before  us  for  the  creation 
of  what  we  all  would  joyfully  see — an  independent  and  self- 
respecting  class  of  peasant  owners,  attached  by  real  ties  of  per¬ 
manent  interest  to  the  land  they  now  till  for  others :  “  Sic  voa 
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non  vobis  fertia  araira  viri  !  ”  But  who  is  going  to  begin  ?  In 
labour  colonies,  in  model  villages,  in  semi-penal  settlements  for 
the  unemployed,  or,  I  may  add,  in  any  scheme  of  State  owner¬ 
ship,  there  is  too  much  of  supervision,  of  renewed  and  bastard 
feudalism,  however  fondly  these  creators  of  a  casual  paradise 
or  a  mythical  Utopia  believe  any  change  to  be  an  improvement. 
You  are  bringing  back  the  very  subservience  and  dependence 
you  profess  to  avoid,  which,  by  the  way,  exists  just  now  as  little 
as  it  ever  has  or  can  in  a  country  which  is,  over  a  large  area,  so 
penetrated  and  permeated  by  feudal  prepossessions  that  to  free 
it  suddenly  from  them  would  mean  ruin. 

I  cannot  come  forward  with  any  large  scheme  of  academic 
panacea ;  I  can  simply  from  personal  experience  say  this  much : 

I  consider  one  main  cause  of  leakage  to  be  vxint  of  houees ;  and 
I  believe  that  any  landowner  who,  acting  a  little  by  faith  and  in 
a  spirit  of  generous  venture,  spends  on  cottages  emd  small  home¬ 
steads  will  be  fully  repaid  in  the  end,  though  he  may  have  to 
wait  some  time  for  a  commercial  return.  Wherever  I  go  the 
absence  of  cottages  or  their  unfit  state  is  a  real  grievance.  And 
there  is  no  inducement  to  build.  It  is  a  poor  commercial  specu¬ 
lation,  and  the  landlord  cannot,  as  a  rule,  afford  to  be  liberal  or 
quixotic.  But  it  is  a  crying  need,  an  imperative  demand.  And 
I  do  consider  that  the  venture,  even  of  a  little  immediate  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  sense  of  having  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  happiness  and  self-respect  of  the  one  or  two 
families  so  benefited.  They  will  take  a  real  pride  in  the  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleemliness  of  the  little  habitation  you  have  provided. 

Some  years  ago  I  built  some  cottages  in  Suffolk ;  the  previous 
single  thatched  house  had  been  burnt  by  lightning.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  omen  and  local  superstition,  and  against  all 
business  advice,  I  rebuilt,  and,  for  economy,  built  two  in  place 
of  one.  I  stopped  in  one  the  other  day,  and  was  certainly  as 
comfortable  as  I  need  wish  to  be.  I  do  not  think  I  could  suggest 
any  alteration  to  secure  greater  comfort  or  more  space.  Any 
one  might  have  stayed  there.  The  staircase,  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  living  room,  divided  the  kitchen  from  the  parlour, 
and  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  a  family  living  so  close.  In  the 
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next  houses  were  many  children :  but  the  Suffolk  peasant  is  by 
nature  inclined  to  tidiness  and  thrift ;  and  in  that  quaint  little 
village  of  some  eighty  inhabitants  there  is  a  very  high  standard 
in  this  respect.  I  certainly  think  it  is  our  duty  to  begin,  and 
not  take  for  granted  that  they  prefer  to  live  in  an  untidy  and 
unwholesome  fashion.  One  is  often  mistaken  and  not  seldom 
disappointed  in  one’s  interference  with  others,  kindly  and  well- 
meant,  but  often  injudicious ;  but  I  never  regret  building  those 
cottages. 

And  now  to  the  commercial  aspect.  They  cost  first  and  last 
and  inclusively  £240  the  pair;  this  included  such  extras  as 
garden  paling,  outhouses,  and  such  inner  “  luxuries  ”  as  leaded 
windows  and  visible  beams.  Outside  there  was  manifested  a 
simple  desire  to  keep  to  the  Suffolk  characteristics — ochre-wash 
on  a  plaster  surface,  and  quaint  devices  in  panelled  squares,  done 
with  some  curious  instrument.  Behind,  I  did  not  conceal  the 
red  brick  and  the  protruding  oven.  For  a  year  the  farm  tenant, 
an  estimable  young  Baptist,  looked  askance  at  this  addition,  and 
professed  not  to  want  them  ;  so  I  let  them,  finding  no  difficulty ; 
but  on  renewing  the  lease,  he  took  them  in,  and  paid  £15  a  year 
more  rental  on  these  and  on  certain  improvements  1  had  done  to 
his  old  rambling  farmhouse.  My  total  outlay  was  about  £400, 
and  the  gross  rental  amounts  to  something  between  3^  and 
3|  per  cent,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  never  looked 
for  an  increase  of  rent  upon  the  farmhouse  improvements.  It 
was  never  a  commercial  enterprise ;  I  built  them  because  1  dis¬ 
liked  an  ugly  ruin,  and  had  a  taste  for  bricks  and  mortar.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  loss  on  the  transaction,  and  one  is  quite 
repaid  in  the  comfort  and  self-respect  of  two  very  worthy 
families.  They  certainly  respond  to  one’s  efforts. 

I  have  noted  the  growth  of  a  very  distinct  local  spirit  in  the 
place  within  my  experience  of  eight  years.  It  was,  and  is,  fully 
conscious  of  its  curious  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  a  small 
derelict  Republic  (or  in  some  lights  a  tiny  Prince-Bishopric)  lying 
overlooked  between  the  dioceses  of  Ely  and  Norwich.  Nearly 
every  householder  attended  the  Parish  Meeting  in  the  church, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  service,  and  was  followed,  without  break 
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by  what  answered  to  an  Easter  vestry — a  free  discussion  on  church 
matters,  the  care  of  the  fabric,  the  maintenance  of  the  services, 
the  tending  of  the  yard.  There  is  no  representation  and  no 
churchwardens ;  there  is,  of  course,  no  appeal  to  any  authority 
of  archbishop  or  bishop  outside,  but  the  people  take  as  keen  an 
interest  in  it  as  if  it  was  a  private  chapel  founded  by  a  private 
sect.  I  certainly  thought  I  detected  a  marked  revival  in  local 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  standard  of  housing  and  tidiness 
has  risen  since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shelland  in  a  some¬ 
what  scandalous  public  sale  in  Tokenhouse  Yard  just  eight  years 
ago.  There  exists  there  absolutely  no  trace  of  that  unfortunate 
feature  of  country  life  with  which  we  have  to  reckon — jealousy 
and  suspicion  between  farmer  and  labourer.  I  have  not  formally 
included  this  as  a  cause  of  the  exodus,  because  I  think  and  hope 
it  is  not  really  universal  or  even  widespread,  but  where  it  exists 
it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  reform.  There  is 
little  or  no  jealousy  of  the  locad  gentry,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
have  direct  commercial  dealings  with  the  peasants.  But  the 
difficulty  of  finding  harvest  hands,  desertion  at  the  very  time 
when  help  is  most  needed,  implements  flung  down  on  strike 
after  the  dinner  hour,  and  demands  for  a  higher  harvest  bounty, 
legends  widely  prevalent  that  farmers  league  together  to  shift 
about  their  labourers  that  they  may  not  obtain  a  vote— all  sorts 
of  impossible  myths  and  actual  facts,— do  create  the  impression 
that  here  lies  a  serious  weakness.  In  Norfolk,  in  the  two 
parishes  where  I  live,  I  notice,  as  contrasted  with  Suffolk,  no 
working  man  attends  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical  meetings ;  and 
I  should  add  that,  since  the  very  useful  Parish  Councils  Act 
some  ten  years  ago,  he  has  a  profound  distrust  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  representative  remedies. 

1  must  now  bring  these  disjointed  remarks  to  a  close,  trying 
to  sum  up  a  general  result  as  best  I  can.  With  the  statistic  and 
economic  side  I  have  not  dealt,  because  I  am  deeply  ignorant. 
I  have  never  had  to  return  or  reduce  a  rent,  either  in  Blast  or 
South  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk,  or  Devon.^  I  represent  a  small  holder 

'  On  Saturday,  June  25, 1904, 1  authorized  a  O-per-cent.  return  in  Suffolk  on  a  farm, 
under  exceptional  circumstance!,  and  without  any  great  pressure  from  the  tenant. 
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of  land,  just  over  five  hundred  acres  held  directly,  and  some 
indirect  holdings  in  four  different  manors  (which  hardly  count), 
who  has  invariably  made  a  fair  percentage,  even  allowing  for  a 
somewhat  reckless  expenditure  on  improvementa  And  it  is 
this  that  made  me  wonder  at  the  new  Irish  Bill ;  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  buy  out  the  landlords  and  create  an 
indigent  class  of  small  proprietors  was  a  step  of  questionable 
wisdom.  But  I  soon  remembered  that  the  main  difference 
between  Irish  and  English  owners  is  this — the  former  (to  a  large 
extent  non-resident)  do  no  improvements,  but  take  toll  of  them 
when  done ;  with  us  the  farm  tenant  expects  the  landlord  to  do 
everything,  though  he  is  quite  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum 
on  any  outlay  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  health  or 
fabric.  But  it  would  need  all  the  special  pleading  of  professed 
champions  of  the  measure  to  convince  me  that  it  was  wise  to 
discourage  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the  work  of  tillage. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  only  refuge  against  the 
merciless  operation  of  general  laws,  the  only  way  of  eluding  the 
“  cosmic  process  ”  (or  of  very  largely  correcting  it  by  a  little 
sober  and  concrete  practical  experience)  is  to  cultivate  personal 
relations,  and  give  up  “  abstract  propositions.” 

It  is  possible  on  a  small  scale  to  have  contented  labourers  and 
prosperous  tenants,  even  in  parts|of  the  country  where  agriculture 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  A  very  extensive  property  is  hard  to  manage 
unless  you  become  your  own  agent ;  direct  and  personal  inter¬ 
course  is  almost  impossible.  I  think  much  might  be  done  if 
small  investors  were  willing  to  put  into  the  only  kind  of  security 
that  cannot  walk  away ;  the  human  interest  would  in  course  of 
time  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  percentage  in  specie.  I 
see  a  great  poster  Should  Clergy  own  Drink  Shares  t  And 
I  suppose  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  pity  to  support  anything 
which,  however  innocent  in  itself,  may  become  an  abuse ;  and 
to  give  a  handle  to  the  weaker  brother  to  say  unpleasant 
things.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  country  parson 
is  compelled  by  his  very  office  to  be  an  agricultural  amateur. 
He  is  forced  into  association  with  landed  problems,  and  until  the 
system  is  altered  and  he  is  paid  from  central,  not  local,  funds,  it 
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is  as  well  that  he  should  try  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  his 
sympathy,  and  find  a  meeting  ground  there  with  members  of  his 
flock.  I  believe  individual  investment  and  peirsonal  interest 
would  do  good  I  do  not  counsel  a  specious  or  sentimental  union 
of  charity  and  businesa  The  King,  throughout  Norfolk,  is  known 
as  an  excellent  personal  landlord,  and  his  tenants,  great  and 
small,  are  rightly  esteemed  fortunate ;  but  I  never  heard  it  hinted 
that  his  Majesty  drew  on  other  resources  to  keep  up  Sandringham 
at  a  loss,  or  oppressed  his  neighbours  by  setting  out  of  his  own 
superfluity  a  standard  of  tenant-comfort  which  they  could  not 
imitate.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  monarch  to  “  spoil  the  market.” 
Sandringham  is  run  at  a  profit,  and  stands  on  its  own  merits. 

With  such  personal  interest,  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
both  in  houses  and  in  social  relations,  will  come.  Absenteeism 
is  necessary  in  such  cases,  but  need  not  hinder  advance  nor 
a  general  acquaintance.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  my  doubts 
at  present  about  small  holdings.  The  worst  cottages — ^though 
sometimes  the  gentry  are  careless  or  unscrupulous — are  to  be 
found  where  the  small  proprietor  flourishes;  just  as  weekly 
property  in  a  town  (15  per  cent,  and  risk  of  flitting)  tempts  the 
smallest  class  of  investor,  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  recognize  an 
owner’s  responsibility.  Even  the  allotment  scheme  has  only  been 
successful  in  places ;  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  it  in  the  eight 
or  nine  parishes  with  which  I  am  somehow  connected.  There 
is  no  panacea.  I  think  the  coimtry  needs  capital  on  a  small 
scale,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  personal  interest.  But  farming 
can  and  does  pay,  even  at  the  present  prices ;  and  agricultural 
labourers  can  be  healthy  and  contented,  and  bring  up  a  family 
of  five  or  six  on  14s.  a  week  and  the  harvest  bounty. 

I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  a  very  near 
neighbour  of  mine  in  Norfolk,  who  favours  small  holdings, 
credit  banks,  and  advances  of  money  for  houses  and  farm 
buildings  to  be  provided  through  the  agency  of  Government.^ 
I  would  certainly  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ”  rising  from 
the  ranks.”  But  just  at  present  investors  with  the  semi-feudal 
tradition  (not  incompatible  with  shrewdness)  are  needed  in  the 
'  Cf.  Methodt  of  Social  Advance^  ch.  vi. 
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country.  Without  such  sentiments  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  do 
little  in  rural  England.  The  people  are  not  yet  ready  for  self- 
government  or  theoretical  experiments,  which  would  end  in 
State  control  or  the  Jews.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  first  symptoms  of  that  independence  and  self- 
reliance  (on  which  the  King  of  late  put  so  much  stress  in  his 
statesmanlike  Irish  speeches).  1  do  not  believe  small  holdings 
would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  gentry.  I  think  the 
copyhold  principle — so  universally  abused — ^might  be  “  mended,” 
not  “  ended ;  ”  and  a  general  semi-parental  suzerainty  maintained 
over  the  practically  independent.  It  is  the  lesson  of  political 
experiences  and  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  conception  of  Imperialism ; 
and  I  see  no  reason,  because  ”  overlordship,”  has  got  principally 
into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  means  occasional  and  “  arbitrary  ” 
fines,  why  the  idea  cannot  be  utilized.  For  the  world  is  swayed 
by  ideas,  and  if  we  only  have  the  courage  we  can  pit  them  against 
the  most  ruthless  and  inexorable  laws  of  statistics  and  develop¬ 
ment  ;  for  force  never  yet  had  the  last  word.  Some  of  my  most 
pleasant  experiences  have  been  in  connexion  with  courts  baron, 
and  one  at  least  of  my  friends  came  to  me  through  a  manorial 
wardship,  which  the  text-books  will  tell  you  was  one  of  the  most 
“  oppressive  incidents  in  the  tyrannical  system  of  feudalism.” 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  regret  the  indefiniteness  of  this 
paper.  But  I  believe  in  landowning  as  a  proper  and  in¬ 
dispensable  episode  in  the  life  of  the  average  Englishman  with 
money  to  invest.  I  think  he  misses  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasant 
and  useful,  if  he  has  never  come  into  contact  with  tenants  and 
rent,  and  even  with  quit-rents.  England  is  entirely  at  present 
an  aristocratic  country,  and  depends  upon  the  public  spirit  of  a 
governing  class,  which  is  not  only  tolerated  but  trusted.  We 
want  to  revive  the  spirit  of  rural  pride,  and  to  train  up  the 
peasant  in  due  time  to  become  an  owner,  and  not  a  serf  on  State 
lands.  Our  own  contribution  to  a  question,  never  to  be  settled 
except  by  individual  and  personal  experience,  may  be  slight ;  but 
I  know  that  any  one  who  tries  it,  if  he  is  reasonably  patient, 
will  not  in  the  end  be  disappointed. 


F.  W.  Bussell. 


SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  SPAIN. 


SPAIN  has  come  into  the  public  eye  of  late,  and  Europeans 
who  have  never  been  in  Spain  are  wondering  why  that 
proud  land  had,  apparently,  so  little  to  say  when  England  and 
France  came  to  their  agreement  concerning  Morocco.  Those  who 
know  modem  Spain  even  slightly  do  not  wonder.  Yet  if  blood 
relationship  counted  for  anything  in  these  matters,  Spain  has 
the  best  right  to  the  inheritance,  as  every  wanderer  in  a  Spanish 
street  can  testify.  Much  that  is  admirable  as  well  as  deplorable 
in  Spain  to-day  is  manifestly  Moorish  in  its  origin  and  its  essence, 
and  is  not  one  whit  the  less  so  because  historians  and  statute- 
makers  declare  that  the  Moors,  together  with  the  Jews  and  all 
heretics,  were  driven  ruthlessly  out  of  the  country  centuries  ago. 
Spain,  cost  what  it  might,  determined  to  be  pure  of  blood  and  of 
faith.  And  nature,  sinned  against,  visited  her,  as  a  consequence, 
with  a  precisely  contrary  fate.  The  Spaniard  is  half  African,  in 
looks,  in  morals,  in  custom.  And  since,  in  obedience  to  what  he 
calls  his  impulsiveness  in  matters  of  sex,  he  never  did,  and  does 
not  now,  shrink  from  intermarrying  with  women  of  alien  and 
darker  races  in  Cuba  or  other  colonies,  the  observant  traveller  is  at 
times  led  to  wonder  if  the  Jews,  of  whom  so  many  unmistakable 
specimens  are  encountered,  are  the  only  Spaniards  who  have 
kept  their  race  pure,  in  spite  of  their  being  allowed  no  syna¬ 
gogues  to  forgather  in.  And  Roman  Catholicism,  although  it 
is  still  strong  enough  to  disallow  all  outward  signs  on  heretical 
places  of  worship — including  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England — is  so  tainted  with  politics,  so  disgraced  by  bars  sinister 
of  heathen  superstition,  that  it  vainly  tries  to  enforce  even  out¬ 
ward  conformity  upon  its  sons  whose  respect  it  has  forfeited. 

Much  that  the  Moors  have  left  is  admirable.  Of  the  sights 
and  ancient  buildings  of  Spain  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
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But  Spain  is  poor ;  and  it  would  be  immeasurably  poorer  did  it 
not  inherit  the  irrigation  works  o£  the  Moors,  so  wisely  planned 
and  so  solidly  built  that,  in  many  cases,  they  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  untouched  since  their  makers  left  them  to  turn  deserts  into 
gardens  through  the  centuries.  Take,  for  instance — it  is  only 
one  case  out  of  many — the  damming  of  the  Vinalupo  river  above 
Elch^,  a  town  where  21,000  inhabitants,  mostly  cultivators,  live 
in  comparative  affluence  on  the  produce  of  the  date-palms  that 
the  Moors  brought  over  from  Barbary.  More  generations  of 
palms  than  of  men  have  come  and  gone ;  “  short-lived  as  a  palm- 
tree  *’  is  a  familiar  comparison  in  those  lands.  Before  the  dam 
was  built,  and  the  great  Pantana  lake  formed  six  miles  away  up 
in  the  hills,  the  Vinalupo  was  a  raging  torrent  during  at  least  a 
part  of  every  year  ;  for  it  cut  through  soft  sandstone  a  gorge  so 
deep  and  rugged  that  a  carrieige  and  horses  and  five  persons 
were  mere  specks  at  the  bottom,  looking  up  from  the  side  of  the 
narrow,  rushing  streamlet  which  is  all  that  the  Moors  left  to 
flow  along  the  old  bed.  The-  rest  of  the  water  is  distributed  in 
a  thoasand  rills,  so  that  what  was  once  a  mosquito-haunted 
swamp,  where  the  river  broadened  out  to  flow,  is  now  a  wide 
valley  of  health  and  well-being.  How  the  complicated  demands 
for  water  are  settled  among  so  many  proprietors  it  is  nigh 
impossible  for  an  outsider  to  imagine,  but  somehow  it  is  con¬ 
trived  to  lay  each  field  in  succession  under  water  so  many  times 
a  year ;  and  driving  along  the  rough  and  rutted  roads  one  can 
see  the  channels  with  their  little  wooden  gates,  and  the  saucer¬ 
like  pits  hollowed  round  each  tree,  nay,  one  might  say  round  each 
cabbage-stalk,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  the  water  may  be  lost. 
Even  from  the  gutter  by  the  roadside  there  are  tiny  channels 
sloping  towards  the  crops,  so  that  if  by  good  chance  there  were 
a  shower,  no  rain  should  run  to  waste,  nor  any  pass  the  place 
where  first  it  fell,  towards  a  lower  field  whose  owner  had  taken 
better  precautions.  With  the  Moors  originated  not  only  irriga¬ 
tion  works,  but  also  customs  whereby  disputes  concerning  the 
water  rights  are  settled.  In  Valencia,  where  also  for  a  long  time 
the  Moors  ruled,  there  sits  every  Thursday,  imder  the  porch  of 
the  cathedral,  an  old  Water  Court.  Twelve  members  it  has, 
Voi*  XIV.— No.  4.  2d 
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proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  chosen  by  popular  vote,  and 
they  may  be  seen  perambulating  about  the  square,  wrapped  in 
the  coloured  shawl  that  the  Spanish  peasant  prefers  to  a 
great-coat,  and  wearing  the  customary  broad-brimmed  felt,  or 
the  silk  handkerchief  knotted  at  the  comers  and  pulled  down 
over  the  brow.  They  walk  about,  talking  first  with  one  plaintiff 
and  then  another,  trying  to  settle  cases  out  of  court  Meanwhile 
the  paraphernalia  of  justice  stands  ready.  Between  the  closed 
door  of  the  cathedral  and  the  low  iron  railing  that  shuts  in  the 
wide  porch,  a  settee  and  some  chairs  have  been  placed,  their 
gilding  tarnished,  their  red  damask  tom  in  strips;  they  are, 
like  many  other  things  in  Spain,  manifest  relics  of  departed 
grandeur,  of  which  the  possessors  have  never  had  the  good  sense 
to  rid  themselves  in  order  to  begin  again  with  something  plain 
and  fit  for  the  occasion.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  court  sits,  and 
all  cases  not  already  settled  come  before  it,  whose  decision 
is  final 

In  Spain  nothing  grows  without  more  water  than  the  rain 
brings,  unless  it  may  be,  as  Spaniards  appear  to  believe,  human 
beings.  The  fact  is,  that  water,  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  especially,  is  very  scarce,  and  what  there  is  is  wanted  to 
satisfy  needs  more  pressing  than  personal  ablution.  The  rain 
that  does  fall  is  much  of  it  wasted,  because  there  are  no  trees  to 
hold  it  back  from  pouring  down  the  hillsides  in  devastating 
torrents.  It  is  an  old  story  that  tells  how  the  Spanish  cavaliers 
cut  down  the  trees  near  Madrid,  because  trees  harbour  birds  to 
prevent  cavaliers  from  sleeping  and  to  eat  the  crops.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  Spain  to  see  any  sort  of  tree  grown  for  shade  or 
pleasure,  and  of  which  the  crop  cannot  be  annually  marketed ; 
and  on  the  mountain-sides  where  trees  might  sprout,  there  are 
herds  of  goats  pastured  that  nibble  every  green  thing. 

When  what  remains  of  the  Vinalupo  river  comes  into  the  town 
of  Elch4,  after  its  tortuous  journey  through  four  miles  or  so  of 
gardens  and  orchards  and  palm-groves,  there  are  the  clothes  of 
the  town  to  be  washed,  and  a  constant  line  of  kneeling  women, 
multi-coloured  on  the  grey  stone  of  the  river-bed,  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  heights  of  the  old  bridge,  planned  when  Nature  was 
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allowed  to  have  her  own  way  with  the  river.  Unfit  as  this 
water  is  for  drinking  purposes,  the  enterprise  of  that  town  of 
21,000  inhabitants  had  not  provided  a  good  supply,  and  an 
English  company  brings  drinking  water  into  Elche,  selling  it 
from  stands  in  the  street  at  one  halfpenny  for  two  big  earthern 
jars  full,  of  the  sort  that  most  Elnglish  people  know  in  Italy  as 
amphora.  And  to  see  a  middle-aged  Spanish  woman  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  load  of  a  full  amphora,  one  farthing’s  worth,  is  to 
reflect  that  many  of  us  might  go  dirty  if  we  had  to  toil  so  hard 
to  be  clean.  As  to  the  drinking-water  supply  throughout  Spain, 
there  are  many  things  further  to  be  said  that  throw  light  on  the 
backwardness  of  Spanish  civilizatioa  The  Elch4  company  tried 
supplying  water  to  the  houses  by  meter,  only  to  discover  that  by 
some  ingenious  manipulation  of  the  mechanism  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  checking  the  actual  amount  of  water  delivered. 
The  circumstance  was  the  more  discouraging  because  Spaniards, 
where  the  legitimate  use  of  modem  machinery  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  clever.'  It  was  an  actionable  ofience,  no 
doubt,  but  those  who  know  most  of  Spanish  law-courts  and 
municipal  government  are  not  the  most  ready  to  seek  cheap 
justice  from  them'.  And,  after  all,  Spaniards  in  more  luxurious 
towns  than  Elchd  think  it  no  hardship  to  fetch  drinking  water 
from  a  standpipe  in  the  street ;  the  servants  in  Barcelona,  for 
instance,  have  to  do  it,  and  may  even  have  to  carry  it  to  the 
topmost  of  four  or  five  flats.  Still,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
when  it  rains,  which  it  does  on  about  thirty-five  days  in  the 
year,  the  rain-water  is  caught  by  the  Elche  householders,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  company — never  high  enough  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  or  even  interest  on  capital — fall  off  in  an  alarming  manner. 
So  monopoly-holders  may  be  a  blessing  to  a  community,  and  if 
water  companies  get  bloated  in  later  life,  that  is  only  a  set-off 
against  earlier  years  of  starvation!  Water  is  fairly  cheap  in 
Elchd,  for  though  in  many  towns  it  can  be  had  free  for  the 
fetching,  in  many  others  one  full  amphora  costs  a  halfpenny ; 
yet  even  a  farthing  is  much  to  pay  out  of  wages  of  to  2 
pesetas  *  a  day,  and  to  pay  for  what,  by  the  custom  of  the  land, 
'  1  peseta  =  100  centitnos  =  O}'/. 
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is  considered  an  unnecessary  luxury.  A  peseta  and  a  half  was 
quoted  to  me  as  a  common  wage  in  Elchd  and  elsewhere  for  a 
labourer. 

In  Elch6  the  soil  is  marvellously  fertile,  and  food  is  cheap, 
and  the  people  look  happy  and  fairly  well  fed.  They  have 
another  boon  in  imusually  iow  town  dues.  Where  the  town 
dues  are  high  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the  people  can 
live,  though  well-to-do  residents  are  ready  enough  to  declare 
that  the  working  folk  are  really  comfortably  off,  and  that  it  is 
nothing  but  habitual  discontent  that  causes  them  perpetually 
to  agitate  for  more.  One  has  heard  the  same  sort  of  remark 
made  nearer  home !  1  was  told  that  I  should  be  surprised  if  I 
knew  what  food  they  got,  and,  taking  the  words  in  my  own 
sense,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should.  In  Madrid,  for  example, 
one  of  the  coldest  and  dearest  of  Spanish  cities,  you  can  (I  quote 
an  American  employer  of  labour)  “  get  all  the  unskilled  labour 
you  want,  men  with  pick  and  shovel,  at  pesetas  a  day.” 
Wages  in  Barcelona  are  higher  than  elsewhere,  being  3|  pesetas 
or  more  for  unskilled  labour,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  the 
mills  at  which  men  earn  4^  pesetas  a  day  and  upwards.  At 
Tarragona  unskilled  labourer’s  wages  were  quoted  to  me  at 
2^  to  2^  pesetas,  and  bricklayer’s  at  to  4.  At  Alicante  men 
in  the  fruit-bottling  works  earn  from  2^  pesetas  upwards,  and 
women  from  1  peseta,  but  the  work  stops  for  the  three  winter 
months.  What  wages  are  in  the  country  districts  I  was  not  able 
to  learn.  All  along  the  eastern  coast  they  are,  for  Spain,  high, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  strikes  and  riots  are  com¬ 
moner  there  than  elsewhere.  When  men  are  at  their  worst  they 
do  not  rebel ;  for  rebellion  they  have  neither  the  imagination 
that  is  bom  of  leisure  nor  the  pluck  that  comes  from  good  food. 
Yet  even  along  that  coast  men  cannot  be  fed  up  to  anything 
like  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

An  English  official,  being  asked  last  autumn  whether  an 
English  woman  might  wander  through  Spain  alone,  said,  “  In 
the  towns,  yes ;  in  the  country,  off  the  beaten  tracks  of  tourists, 
it  is  doubtful ;  for  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  winter,  in 
the  country  districts,  the  people  are,  most  of  them,  on  the  verge 
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of  starvation ;  and  a  hungry  man  is  easily  tempted  to  crime.” 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  the  verdict  of  any  one  man  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  But  in  the  face  of  that  advice  it  is 
enlightening  to  compare  town  wages  with  the  prices  of  what 
men  must  buy  with  them.  The  staple  food  of  the  country  is 
garbanzos,  chick  peas,  and  a  Spaniard  eats  them  daily,  boiled 
with  potatoes,  and  with  fat  bacon,  a  bit  of  fowl,  a  few  bones 
or  a  piece  of  meat  when  he  can  get  any  one  or  all  of  them. 
Garbanzos  cost  in  Madrid  from  60  centimos  upwards  per  kilo. 
That  is  about  the  price  of  the  cheapest.  In  a  Tarragona  shop 
I  watched  while  a  kilo  changed  hands  at  1  peseta  25  centimos. 
Rice  is  grown  along  parts  of  the  south-east  coasts,  and  is  eaten 
with  a  flavouring  of  olive  oil,  pimento,  tomatoes,  cheese. 
Potatoes  and  bread  are  about  English  town  prices,  but  they  are 
not  so  good ;  the  bread  is  not  made  with  yeast,  but  with  sour 
leaven.  Meat  costs  at  least  2^  pesetas  a  kilo.  Fish  in  many 
seaports  is  very  cheap,  as  it  must  be  where  means  of  transport 
are  so  slow ;  in  Madrid  fish  is  of  necessity  both  dear  and  stale. 
And  all  over  Spain,  even  by  the  seaside,  the  people  eat  much 
salt  fish,  often  badly  cured,  which  they  stew  with  potatoes  so 
as  to  lose  nothing  of  its  savour  from  their  monotonous  and  in- 
sufiicient  diet.  Spanish  hams  and  bacon,  as  served  in  good 
hotels,  are  always  coarse  and  usually  ranCid.  Flocks  of  goats 
are  driven  in  from  the  hills  and  milked  in  the  streets ;  owing  to 
the  food  these  animals  pick  up  the  milk  is  very  strong,  ^w’s 
milk  is  at  least  double  English  prices,  and  one  may  live  4  long 
time  in  the  coast  towns,  where  there  is  no  green  thing  fit  t  >  feed 
cows  upon,  without  seeing  milk  with  any  cream  on  it.  Much 
of  the  best  butter  comes  in  tins  from  Denmark,  entering  Spain 
with  a  high  duty,  but  the  poor  never  take  either  butter  or  milk, 
not  even  goat’s  milk.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and  excellent,  and 
where  it  grows  is  very  cheap.  I  heard  of  one  occasion  where 
excellent  peaches  were  sold  at  £2  a  ton.  But  the  bad  railway 
communications,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  growers  in  gathering 
and  packing,  rob  the  crops  inland  of  what  should  be  their  value. 
Stone  fruit  is  said  to  be  not  seldom  got  oflf  the  trees  by  beating 
them  with  sticks,  as  we  do  walnuts.  And  the  peaches  at  £2 
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the  ton  were,  my  informant  said,  shovelled  into  railway  trucks 
like  manure." 

For  the  purchase  of  these  home-grown  goods  the  peseta  may 
be  reckoned  at  its  nominal  value  of  . ;  but  the  bttd  exchange 
brought  it  down  to  7d.  last  winter,  and  in  so  far  as  the  working 
man  spends  his  money  on  foreign  goods,  it  can  be  accounted  to 
him  only  at  that  value.  Sugar  costs  60  to  80  centimos  a  pound ; 
tea  from  4  pesetas  upwards,  only  as  no  Spaniard  drinks  tea 
unless  he  is  ill  it  can  hardly  be  called  expensive  compared  with 
other  physics.  When  he  takes  an  early  breakfast,  by  no  means 
a  universal  custom  even  among  well-to-do  Spaniards,  he  drinks 
chocolate,  granulous  of  texture,  made  extremely  sweet,  and 
mixed  as  thick  as  gruel. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  dearer  or  worse  or  both  than 
in  England ;  the  clothing  of  the  better  classes  is  generally  im¬ 
ported,  and  therefore  is  charged  at  English  or  French  prices, 
pttis  cost  of  carriage  and  a  heavy  import  duty.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  certain  English  people  to  say  that  the  working  classes 
in  Spain  dress  (as  our  own  do  not)  in  a  manner  according  with 
their  station.  But  there  are  others  who  fail  to  see  that  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  rags,  picturesque  though  it*doubtless 
is  when  illumined  by  a  Spanish  sun,  is  becoming  to  any  station. 
And  since  we  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  England,  having  all  the 
world  to  choose  from,  have  fixed  upon  a  certain  mode  of  attire 
as  the  most  comfortable  and  desirable,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove 
that  poor  folks,  who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  whose 
dress  is  so  different  to  our  own,  could,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  better  attired  than  they  are.  Dirt  and  rags  and  a  death- 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  are  hardly  becoming  to  any  station.  And  a 
bread  roll  stuffed  with  half  a  sardine  and  moistened  with  a 
little  oil  is  not  a  diet  whereon  to  reform  a  land  sorely  in  need 
of  reform,  though  the  peasant  who  munches  it  in  the  sunshine 
looks  more  attractive  than  he  would  look  sitting  down  in  a  tidy 
cottage  before  a  decent  meal. 

Something  may  here  be  hinted  as  to  the  management  of  the 
custom-houses.  In  Barcelona,  for  instance,  tales  are  told  that 
one  hopes  are  untrue,  as,  for  example,  that  well-known  one  of 
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the  costom-hoose  officer  who,  having  a  salary  of  70  dollars  and 
a  large  family,  nevertheless  found  means  to  pay  65  dollars  for 
rent,  and  to  keep  riding-horses  for  his  sons,  which  coming  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  he  was  promoted,  by  way 
of  reprimand,  to  M6ulrid,  where  the  salary  is  higher  but  oppor¬ 
tunities  few.  Even  in  Spain  one  must  observe  some  measure. 
The  working-man’s  budget  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  tobacco,  of  which  the  Government,  sorely  in  need  of 
money,  keeps  the  monopoly,  selling  to  an  eager  public  cigarettes 
at  fifteen  for  10  centimos,  a  price  that  seemingly  no  man  or  boy 
is  too  poor  to  pay.  Out  of  that  the  Government  makes  its  profit, 
although  the  wages  paid  in  tobacco  factories  are  beyond  any 
that  are  current  in  other  trades.  In  Alicante  there  are  not  a 
few  women  who  earn  5  pesetas  daily  rolling  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
An  expert  worker  may  turn  out  3000  cigarettes  in  a  day. 

Building  costs  little  and  rents  are  low ;  that  is  to  say,  rents 
are  what  men  earning  such  wages  can  pay  ;  but  sanitary 
authority  is  not  in  Spain  ubiquitous,  and  even  middle-class 
Spaniards  live  contentedly  in  a  state  that  to  our  aurtUans  would 
be  of  unendurable  discomfort  and  dirt  In  the  Hiurla  of 
Valencia,  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  district  of  Europe,  the 
cultivators’  houses  are  low-walled,  steep-roofed,  thatched,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  large  centre-piece  with  no  windows,  and  great 
doors  at  one  end  open  all  day  like  a  coach-house.  Alcoves, 
where  the  family  sleep,  border  this  main  apartment  In  the 
roof  is  the  storehouse.  It  sounds — many  things  in  Spain  do 
when  they  are  described  accurately — like  England  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  These  are  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  among 
workers. 

It  is  said  that  the  foreign  medical  men  who  visited  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  in  Madrid  last  summer  could,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  say  many  things  about  the  lodgings  and  the  sanitation 
thought  not  unsuitable  for  the  professional  classes.  Spanish 
life  is  mostly  lived  out  of  doors;  but  for  that  it  would,  pre¬ 
sumably,  be  even  shorter  than  it  is.  A  death-rate  of  3  to  4  per 
cent,  for  the  total  population,  and  of  30  to  40  per  cent  for 
infants,  is  owned  to  in  the  public  prints,  and  it  is  not  supposed 
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to  be  accurately  stated.  Smallpox  was  raging  in  Madrid  last 
winter;  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  the  careless 
acceptance  of  the  fact  by  the  Madrilehos  and  their  foreign 
visitors,  with  the  unreasoning  terror  that  a  case  or  two  can 
awaken  in  an  English  town.  The  disease  was  said  to  be  as  bad 
in  Barcelona,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  saw  as  many 
victims  in  the  main  streets.  Typhus  as  well  as  typhoid  are 
accepted  as  necessary  episodes  in  life. 

The  most  appalling  consequences  of  disease  and  of  wickedness 
are  paraded  in  public  resorts,  in  order  to  attract  the  pity  of 
almsgivers.  It  is  a  universal  custom  among  Spaniards  to  give 
away  uncounted  halfpence  in  alms.  Nobody  gives  more  than 
5  centimes,  but  every  one  gives  that,  for  almsgiving  does  good 
to  the  soul  and  to  the  material  prospects,  ultimate  and  proximate, 
of  the  donor.  So  the  Radical  papers  may  rage  as  they  will 
against  the  plague  of  beggars;  the  custom  persists;  for  the 
Radicals  do  not  speak  of  the  prospects  of  the  soul,  they  are  even 
suspected  of  not  believing  in  it,  and  nobody  really  wants  to  be 
robbed  of  so  easy  a  virtue,  or  is  able  to  urge,  in  favour  of  the 
payment  of  a  town  poor  rate,  that  it  would  tickle  the  conscience 
or  buy  any  certain  promise  of  luck  or  of  bliss.  So  the  poor  beg 
and  are  less  poor  than  many  of  the  workers.  I  saw  a  blind 
beggar  turn  into  a  mean  street  and  there  empty  into  the  gutter 
the  chestnuts  that  he  had  just  been  given  in  the  market.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world  and  its  beggars.  The  favourite  device 
now  is  to  point  to  the  stump  of  a  limb,  saying  that  it  was 
maimed  or  lost  in  the  war ;  and  the  action  might  set  even  a 
Charity  Organization  Society  official  wondering  where  his  duty 
lay  in  a  country  that  makes  no  provision  for  the  aged  and  poor, 
except  such  as  is  due  to  the  charity  of  a  few  religioiis  houses, 
and  where  there  is  no  pension  for  wounded  soldiers,  nor  even, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  any  chance  of  extorting  from 
Government  the  back  debt  of  three  sous  a  day  that  ran  on 
unpaid  all  through  the  Cuban  war  and  is  running  on  unpaid 
stilL 

Many  say  that  the  Government  and  not  the  people  is  at  fault, 

I  and  a  Government  so  unstable  can  hardly  be  a  good  one ;  it 
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must  devote  most  of  its  time  to  the  study  of  opportunist  politics. 
Many  more  say  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  priests  and  the 
religion.  The  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clerical  party 
just  now,  and  so  violently  anti-religious  a  spirit  as  is  shown  by, 
at  the  least,  a  large  and  influential  minority  in  Spain  is  not 
easily  matched  even  in  France  or  in  French  literature ;  though 
saying  “anti-religious,”  I  am  aware  that  nothing  could  seem 
more  contrary  to  religion,  as  we  Northern  nations  understand  it, 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  priests  and  the  clerical  party.  And 
on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  too  many  priests.  Poor 
Spain  is  the  dumping-ground  for  all  the  priests  that  other  nations 
wish  to  be  rid  of.  She  had  plenty  of  her  own,  to  begin  with ; 
she  has  had  shiploads  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  train¬ 
loads  from  France.  They  all  are  preachers  of  the  withering 
doctrine  that  it  is  nobler  to  live  on  alms  or  a  pension  than  to 
work  for  bread.  To  a  dispassionate  observer  it  seems  also  that 
Spain  has  plenty  of  churches  and  cathedrals ;  she  has,  at  any 
rate,  many  of  architectural  worth  that  she  does  not  or  cannot 
keep  in  weathertight  repair;  yet  the  party  now  in  power, 
generous  before  it  is  just,  is  spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  a 
new  cathedral  close  to  the  royal  palace  in  Madrid. 

The  Liberal  and  Republican  party  says  that,  if  it  got  the 
power,  it  would  spend  its  money  on  the  education  of  the  people. 
Last  winter,  in  an  Alicante  paper,  statistics  were  published  con¬ 
cerning  the  number  of  Spaniards  unable  to  read  and  write.  The 
total  for  Spain  was  given  at  60  per  cent. ;  it  varied  from  25  per 
cent,  in  the  north  and  in  Madrid,  to  much  over  60  in  Andalusia. 
Alicante  came  below  the  middle  of  the  list,  but  it  has  been 
making  heroic  efforts  to  dispel  its  ignorance,  and  this  newspaper 
represented  a  blow  struck  for  the  good  cause.  Barcelona  (the 
province,  not  the  town,  must  have  been  meant)  was  given  at  40 
per  cent.  The  town  itself  can  hardly  be  so  far  behind  Madrid 
in  matters  of  learning.  There  did  not  happen  to  be  any  riots  in 
this  most  turbulent  of  Spanish  cities  while  I  was  there,  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  riot  and  strike  two  years  ago  still  lingers  in 
the  minds  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants.  They  positively  had 
to  eat  stale  bread  for  a  day  or  two !  There  was  a  political 
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meeting  held  in  the  theatre  close  to  where  I  was  staying,  one 
Sunday,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  men  were  extremely 
orderly  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  appearance  compared  very 
favourably  with  the  men  who  all  day  long  crowd  Spanish  cities, 
with  no  thought  of  anything  save  to  pass  the  long  days  and 
smoke.  Yet  these  loafers  are  orderly  citizens,  and  live  and 
move  unblamed  by  newspapers  or  Governments. 

I  chanced  to  arrive  at  Tarragona  when  a  riot  was  scarcely 
quelled,  and  when  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  soldiers  were  still 
perambulating  the  streets.  It  sounds  exciting.  But  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  riots  in  Spain,  of  which  the  English  newspapers 
tell  us  so  much,  do  not  make  Spain  unsafe  or  unfit  for  foreign 
travellers.  There  are  those  who  pretend  that  the  Government 
for  its  own  purposes  exaggerates  the  importance  of  these  riots. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Tarragona  riot  was  directed  solely  against 
the  Government  as  represented  by  the  company  to  whom  the 
town  dues — the  octrm — were  farmed  out.  There  was  no  question 
of  a  rising  of  poor  against  rich,  or  of  well-dressed  persons  being 
mobbed  in  the  streets,  or  of  anything  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  the 
trading  class,  though  it  appears  to  have  kept  clear  of  pillage  and 
burning  as  unprofitable  exercises,  and  to  have  spent  its  time 
making  money  out  of  the  affair,  sides  openly  with  the  party  of 
disorder.  The  tale  runs  thus.  The  Spanish  Government,  badly 
in  want  of  money,  raised  the  town  dues  of  Tarragona  last  New 
Year’s  Day.  The  people  said  they  could  and  would  pay  no  more 
than  they  had  paid.  The  company,  having  bought  its  rights, 
attempted  to  enforce  them.  Then  the  people  rose,  and  a  crowd, 
mostly  of  women  and  children,  broke  into  the  company’s  offices, 
burnt  furniture  and  papers  in  the  street  outside,  and  smashed  all 
the  windows.  The  offices  are  nearly  opposite  the  hotel  where  I 
was  staying,  and  directly  opposite  the  barracks.  The  police 

,  charged  up  and  down  and  made  some  arrests  ;  but  for  a  whole 

night,  at  least,  the  town  had  its  way,  and  worked  hard  bringing 
in  all  sorts  of  dutiable  goods.  The  loss  to  the  Government— or 

,  to  the  company,  for  I  cannot  say  how  the  law  stands,  and  custom 

makes  it  difficult  to  extract  even  legal  compensation  from  a 
Spanish  Government — was  largely  valued  at  400,000  pesetas. 

j 
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More  precise  was  the  description  given  of  one  retail  wine 
merchant,  who  all  night  long  had  four  carts  and  eight  mules 
working  to  smuggle  in  hogsheads  of  wine,  the  duty  on  each  one 
of  which  averages  about  100  pesetas.  Tarragona  at  the  end  of 
last  January  was  filled  with  smuggled  goods,  or  said  so  to  be.  It 
was  not  merely  an  afiair  of  the  small  cultivator  who  grudged  the 
extra  cenlimos  on  his  donkey-load  of  cabbages.  He  would  get 
more  ready  sympathy  because  he  is  easier  to  understand.  But  it 
is  the  upheaval  and  to  some  extent  the  creation  of  the  middle 
class  in  Spain  that  gives  to  these  social  movements  their  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  that  one  night  certain  members 
of  the  bourgeoisie  feathered  their  nests  comfortably,  and  stripped 
the  poor  to  do  it.  The  duty-free  wine  must  be  sold  at  duty-paid 
price,  for  the  man  who  sold  otherwise  would  give  himself  away. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  town  was  full  of  soldiers, 
for  which  the  town  would  have  to  pay.  A  squadron  of  cavalry 
had  been  sent  down  post  haste.  A  large  company  of  Giuirdia 
Civil  were  marching  up  and  down  the  main  streets.  And  one 
day  the  balconies  of  the  barracks  were  hung  with  red  cloth,  and 
in  the  street  below  a  military  band  was  playing  melancholy 
music,  while  all  the  available  soldiers  were  massed  close  at  hand. 
It  was  said  to  be  all  in  honour  of  some  Government  festival.  I 
saw  no  signs  of  a  popular  festival  elsewhere  in  the  town ;  and  at 
any  rate  the  festival — granted  that  there  was  one  on  that  day — 
afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  for  an  object  lesson  to  the 
townsfolk,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  for  their 
grave  misdemeanours  with  any  severity.  The  few  rioters  who 
were  put  in  prison  were  said  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

I  did  not  hear  whether  in  Barcelona  there  is  definite  agitation 
for  shorter  hours  as  well  as  for  higher  pay  and  lighter  dues. 
The  shops  and  banks  and  offices  are  all  open  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  on  every  afternoon,  and  are  kept  open  very  late  at  night.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  much  is  done  between  one  and  three  p.m., 
and  it  is  openly  said  that  a  Spanish  clerk  in  his  long  hours  gets 
through  little  work.  He  is  never  too  busy  and  hard  worked  to 
light  up  a  cigarette  in  business  hours.  And  even  Catalonians, 
who  are  avowedly  the  best  workers  in  the  Peninsula,  leave  plenty 
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of  room  for  immigrants  to  live  and  to  pick  up  an  excellent  living 
beside  them.  The  French  colony  in  Barcelona  numbers  30,000 
to  40,000,  and  owns  very  much  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  city. 

It  is  perhaps  all  to  the  good  that,  having  written  at  length  of 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  I  have  left  myself  no  room 
to  write  about  morals.  English  hearers,  listening  to  tales  of  the 
upper  classes  told  by  those  who  know  them,  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
they  have  been  spirited  back  a  century  or  so,  and  that  they  are 
in  the  company  of  contemporaries  of  Tom,  Jones  and  his  lady 
friends,  whose  behaviour,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  that  classic,  was  so  strangely  sudden,  so  indepen¬ 
dent  of  considerations  of  time  and  place,  of  fitness  or  of  secrecy, 
so  primitive  and  so  single-minded.  Spanish  girls  and  women  do 
not  go  about  alone,  and  windows  are  closely  barred ;  which  may 
be  a  mere  relic  of  old  Moorish  custom — and,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the 
old  ironwork  is  very  fine — or  it  may  be,  as  some  say,  that  in  a 
land  so  near  to  Africa  a  wider  liberty  would  be  unsafe.  And 
notices  stuck  up  on  private  houses  and  in  public  promenades,  and 
advertisements  in  the  most  respectable  newspapers,  seem  to 
point  unmistakably  to  a  bad  state  of  health  and  morals  in  the 
cultivated  minority  who  alone  can  read,  and  to  whom  therefore 
such  printed  information  can  alone  be  addressed.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  Spain  there  is  more  freedom  of  speech  on 
personal  than  even  on  political  topics,  more  freedom  of  words 
than  of  action.  Nor  do  I  forget  for  one  moment  that  had  I  set 
myself  to  write  of  art  and  of  beauty,  of  sunshine  and  courtesy,  of 
a  delicious  climate  and  of  unflagging  interest,  1  should  have  had 
a  happier  tale  to  tell.  But  other  writers  have  told  it ;  and  their 
story  does  not  even  attempt  to  account  for  Spain's  present  place 
among  the  nations. 


E.  A.  Barnett. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


T  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  an  investigation 
into  the  housing  conditions  of  Cambridge,  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  two  local  branches  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  at  Derby,  in 
November,  1901,  advising  each  branch  of  the  Union — 

(a)  *‘to  make  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  each  town  ;  and  (6)  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  supply  the  local  needs,  to  promote 
the  provision  of  more  house  room  by  the  municipal  authorities  under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  1890.” 

Early  in  1902,  a  housing  committee  was  formed,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  University  Branch  and  the  Women’s  Branch ; 
it  was  decided  that  the  investigation  should  be  made  by  personal 
visits  to  as  many  houses  as  possible  in  the  working-class 
districts ;  and  a  printed  form  of  questions  ^  to  be  answered  was 
drawn  up.  Before  the  visiting  was  commenced,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  incumbents  of  parishes  and  other  ministers  of 
religion  in  Cambridge,  asking  for  their  help  in  the  inquiry; 
and  in  this  way  some  help  from  non-members  was  obtained. 
The  bulk  of  the  visiting,  however,  was  done  by  a  few  members, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  workers,  rather 
a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  committee  was  able  to  present 
its  report,  in  December,  1903. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  know  Cambridge  slightly 

'  The  questions  asked  were:— 1.  Number  of  living  rooms?  2.  Number  of 
bedrooms?  3.  Number  of  occupants— adults,  children  (boys,  girls)?  4  Amount 
of  rent  per  week  ?  5.  Is  there  a  yard  or  garden  ?  6.  Is  the  water  supply  from  the 
town  main  m:  from  any  other  source?  7.  Number  of  water  taps  to  each  house  or 
group  of  houses  ?  8.  Number  of  water  closets  to  each  house  or  group  of  houses  ? 
9.  Who  is  the  owner  (with  address)  ?  10.  Is  there  proper  drainage  ?  11.  Are  the 
roofs,  walls,  and  floors  sound  ?  12.  Are  the  rooms  of  sufficient  height  ?  (Not  less 
than  eight  feet).  13.  Is  the  rent  collected  by  owner  or  agent  ? 
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or  not  at  all,  to  begin  with  a  few  general  remarks  as  to  the 
town.  As  is  well  known,  the  site  of  the  town  is  flat  and  low- 
lying,  being  only  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  above  sea-level ; 
the  underlying  formation  is  the  gault  clay,  though  in  some  parts 
the  immediate  subsoil  is  gravel  In  more  than  one  direction 
there  are  low  chalk  hills  at  no  great  distance ;  but  northwards, 
for  the  whole  forty  miles  to  the  Wash,  extends  an  absolutely 
flat  country,  which  was  formerly  undrained  fen.  The  position 
of  the  town  was  no  doubt  due  to  its  being  the  lowest  point  at 
which  the  river  Cam  could  be  forded.  The  town  is  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  though  only  slightly  raised  above 
it,  is  fortunately  high  enough  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  quite  out 
of  danger  of  flood.  The  building  material  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  houses  is  almost  everywhere  a  local  white  brick.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  a  company,  and  is  of  excellent  quality, 
though  hard;  the  sources  axe  springs  in  the  chalk  hills,  and 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  quantity.  Till  a  few  years  ago 
Cambridge  was  very  badly  drained,  crude  sewage  being  turned 
into  the  river.  This  has  been  recently  remedied ;  the  town  has 
been  properly  drained,  and  the  sewage  is  now  carried  to  a 
sewage  farm.  The  only  remaining  deficiency  is  in  the  fall  of 
the  sewers,  to  the  inadequacy  of  which  are  no  doubt  due  the 
frequent  complaints  made  of  the  unpleasant  odours  arising  from 
the  sewer  ventilators  in  the  streets. 

Cambridge  is  a  municipal  borough.  Outside  its  limits,  but 
not  marked  ofi*  by  any  clear  boundaries,  there  are  several 
districts  built  over  in  recent  years,  and  one  old  village  (Old 
Chesterton),  which  is  connected  with  Cambridge  by  one  of  these 
newer  districts,  known  as  New  Chesterton.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  nine  thousand  more  than  the  municipal  borough, 
includes  most,  but  not  all,  of  these  districts.  The  committee 
decided  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  municipal  borough,  as 
they  believed  that  the  newer  districts  were  less  in  need  of 
investigation,  and  that  they  had  enough  to  do  without  going 
as  far  as  Old  Chesterton.  They  also  decided  not  to  make 
inquiries  about  houses  with  rents  exceeding  6s.  a  week. 
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The  Housi/ng  of  Cambridge. 

I  will  now  give  the  tables  which  the  committee  presented 
with  their  Report,  together  with  such  notes  as  seem  necessary 
to  render  them  intelligible.  To  add  to  their  value,  I  have, 
when  similar  tables  for  other  places  were  easily  accessible,* 
added  the  corresponding  figures  for  comparison.  The  first  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  houses  in  Cambridge  that  were 
under  inspection.  It  will  be  noticed  from  this  that  the  census 


HOUSES  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 
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s  . 

£  S 

9 

% 

1 

E 

s. 
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1 

3 

& 

2«. 

II 
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o 

5 

e 
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« 
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Houses  with— 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

15 

31 

2  rooms 

55 

27 

0 

0 

5 

6 

7 

40 

140 

.309 

3  „ 

24 

39 

0 

0 

13 

9 

31 

42 

158 

289 

4  „ 

235 

239 

27 

24 

18 

193 

46 

82 

864 

1109 

5  „ 

108 

153 

16 

147 

15 

30 

18 

27 

514 

6  „ 

97 

114 

31 

2\\ 

9 

21 

15 

3 

501 

7 

9 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

26 

8  „ 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Houses  with — 

1  bedroom  . . 

67 

50 

0 

0 

6 

15 

23 

59 

220 

2  bedrooms  . . 

285 

378 

29 

30 

34 

20.3 

65 

124 

1148 

3  „ 

166 

148 

44 

.352 

17 

40 

20 

23 

810 

4  „ 

12 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2 

18 

2 

48 

Total  houses 

5.30 

583 

75 

384 

60 

260 

126 

208 

22261 

„  rooms 

2323 

2657 

.381 

2112 

250 

1094 

.523 

707 

10047 

„  bedrooms  . . 

1183 

1278 

198 

1124 

137 

549 

285 

:184 

5138 

Total  population] 
reportMon  ..j 

2152 

2400 

275 

173.3 

232 

io;i5 

416 

722 

8974 

2008 

Total  population  by) 
census (1901)  ..j 

8028 

6278 

8912 

1365 

4744 

6261 

2791 

38379 

Percentage  re  -1 

ported  on  . .  j 

27 

38 

22 

18 

21 

_ 

1 

26 

23 

‘  E.g.  in  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle’s  article  in  the  Economic  Reoiew,  Oct.,  1901, 
for  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Rowntree’s  well-known  book  Pooerty,  for  York. 

*  The  parishes  included  among  the  “small  central  parishes”  are  those  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Great  (population  1550X  St.  Clement  (826),  St.  Mary  the  Less  (905), 
St.  Mary  the  Great  (338),  and  St  Sepulchre  (282) — in  each  of  which  some  houses 
have  bMn  investigated,— total  population  3901 ;  and  also  All  Saints  (749X  St. 
Benedict  (81 IX  St  Botolph  (370),  St.  Edward  (273X  and  St  Michael  (157)— in 
which  no  houses  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  were  found,— total 
population  2.360. 
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return  of  1901  enumerates  1738  houses  with  less  than  five 
rooms,  and  that  1177  of  such  houses  (about  two-thirds)  have 
been  visited.  The  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  remaining  one- 
third  were  left  unvisited  were  various:  in  many  cases  the 
visitors  several  times  failed  to  find  the  occupier  at  home;  in 
a  few  streets,  which  were  evidently  of  one  character  throughout, 
only  a  few  houses  were  visited.  For  the  information  of  others 
contemplating  a  similar  inquiry,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  cases  of  incivility  to  the  visitors  were  very  rare. 

The  only  thing  to  be  noticed  here,  before  proceeding  to  the 
tables  dealing  with  overcrowding,  is  the  genered  result,  viz.  that 
2226  houses  have  been  inquired  into,  that  they  contain  10,047 
rooms,  of  which  5138  have  been  returned  as  bedrooms,  and  that 
the  total  population  of  the  houses  is  8974.^  Considered  in  this 
way,  the  total  result  might  seem  to  indicate  no  overcrowding ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  causes 
some  houses  to  be  badly  crowded.  For  instance,  in  examining 
the  various  returns,  one  is  constantly  struck  by  the  apparent 
perversity  by  which  the  larger  houses  are  sometimes  occupied 
by  one  or  two  people,  while  almost  next  door  a  large  family  is 
crowded  into  a  small  house.  A  moment’s  reflection,  of  coiuse, 
points  to  the  explanation — ^that  the  larger  family,  after  food  and 
other  necessaries  have  been  provided  for,  has  less  to  spend  on  rent 

It  was  thought  worth  while  to  prepare  two  sets  of  tables 
relating  to  overcrowding;  the  first  set  showing  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  and  the  second  set  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
bedroom.  The  principal  reason  for  this  was  that,  by  means  of 
the  second  set,  a  comparison  could  be  made  with  Oxford ;  while 

'  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  words  "room,”  "bed¬ 
room,”  and  "  occupant,”  are  used  in  these  tables.  "  Room  ”  means  any  room  which 
is  likely  to  be  used  for  spending  any  considerable  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in, 
generally  either  a  kitchen,  parlour,  or  bedroom.  Sculleries,  wash-houses,  and  such 
basement  rooms  as  are  merely  suitable  for  stores,  are  excluded.  "  Bedroom  ”  means 
a  room  which  is  used  for  sleeping  in,  and  called  by  the  occupants  a  bedroom.  In 
many  cases  it  would  appear  to  be  more  desirable  to  use  one  of  the  living-rooms  for 
additional  sleeping  accommodation ;  but  the  tables  are  intended  to  represent  how 
the  rooms  are  actually  used,  rather  than  how  the  occupants  might  best  use  the 
accommodation  they  have.  Finally,  "occupants”  includes  chil^en  of  all  ages, 
down  to  and  including  babies. 
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the  first  set  of  tables  are  in  the  form  that  is  more  commonly 
adopted  in  statistics  of  this  character.  First,  then,  I  give  a 
table  showing  the  particulars  of  persons  living  two  or  more  to 
a  room  in  each  district  of  Cambridge ;  while  the  results  of  the 
Census  Returns  of  1891  and  1901  on  this  point  are  added  for 
convenient  reference. 

The  second  table  on  p.  417  is  similarly  arranged,  but  gives 
the  number  of  people  living  more  than  two  to  a  room.  This 
standard  is  the  test  of  overcrowding  adopted  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns,  and  the  figures  in  the  table  may  be  compared 
with  the  figures  given  for  York  and  other  towns  in  Mr. 
Rowntree’s  Poverty  (p.  171). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  people  living  more  than 
two  to  a  room  in  the  houses  reported  on  in  this  inquiry  is  4'2 ; 
in  the  whole  of  Cambridge,  ta-king  the  census  figures,  it  is  1*4. 
The  first  of  these  percentages  may  fairly  be  put  side  by  side 
with  the  10*1  which  Mr.  Rowntree  gives  as  the  percentage  of 
the  working-dasa  population  in  York,  and  shows  that  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  Cambridge  are  generally  better  ofi*  in  respect  of 
overcrowding  than  they  are  in  York,  though  the  percentage  in 
St.  Giles’s  parish  (12*6)  is  higher  than  the  York  percentage. 
The  percentage  1*4  for  Cambridge  as  a  whole  shows  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  Cambridge  is  much  less  overcrowded  than 
some  of  our  larger  towns,  as,  e.g.,  Glasgow,  where  the  per¬ 
centage  is  actually  59,  or  Gateshead,  where  it  is  40. 

The  next  table  (p.  419),  similarly  arranged,  gives  the  worse 
cases  of  overcrowding  (happily  few  in  Cambridge,  only  eighty- 
one  people  in  all  coming  into  this  table),  where  people  are  living 
three  or  more  to  a  room. 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  tables  giving  particulars  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  a  bedroom  in  the  houses  visited.  The 
arrangement  here  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  similar  tables 
published  for  Oxford,  and  I  have  appended  the  Oxford  tables 
and  percentages  in  each  case,  to  facilitate  comparison.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  houses  are  still  classed  according  to  the 
total  number  of  rooms  (not  bedrooms)  they  contain ;  and  that 
each  table  includes  all  the  cases  in  the  tables  that  follow  it. 
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THREE  AND  OVER  TO  EACH  BEDROOM. 
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Total  population . . 

6278 

8912 

1365 

4744 

6261 

2791 

38379 

49413 

Total  reported  on 

2152 

2409 

275 

1733 

232 

m 

416 

722 

8974 

6127 

1  room 

m 

m 

m 

0 

m 

0 

0 

3 

2  rooms  . . 

71 

18 

Kl 

11 

6 

66 

172 

232 

32 

53 

16 

10 

26 

74 

211 

273 

4  „ 

252 
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24 

14 

18 

307 

15 

148 
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739 
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Kl 

63 

19 

12 

9 

15 
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6  „ 

41 
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Bi 
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0 

0 

ml 

0 
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90 
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9 

Bi 

ml 

0 
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0 

9 

0 
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■ 
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0 

12 
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788 

i  24 

m 

53 

340 

56 
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2297 

1574 

Per  cent  of  total! 
reported  on  ..] 

25-2 

32-7 

1  8-7 

1 

11  0 

22-8 
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13'5 
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OVER  THREE  TO  EACH  BEDROOM. 
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6278 
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2791 
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49413 

Total  reported  on 
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275 
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8974 
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0 

76 

35 

26 
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901 

Per  cent  of  totall 
reported  on  . .  j 

14-5 

17-6 

0 

4-4 

15-1 

6-2 

26-2 

14-1 
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FIVE  AND  OVER  TO  EACH  BEDROOM.  ' 
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Oxford. 
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Total  population . . 

8028 

6278 

8912 

1365 

4744 

6261 

2791 

38379 

49413 

Total  reported  on 

2152 

2409 

275 

1733 

232 

1035 

416 

722 

8974 

6127 

1  room 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

44 

60 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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81 
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0 

19 

10 

15 
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Per  cent  of  total) 
reported  on  . .  j 
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0 

0 

0 
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21 

2 
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6278 

8912 

1365 

4744 
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38379 
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2409 
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1733 
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416 

722 

8974 

1  room  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  rooms  .. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

24 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  these  tables  is  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  difference  between  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  per¬ 
centages  throughout ;  in  none  of  the  six  tables  does  the  differ¬ 
ence  amount  to  1*5.  It  may  therefore  be  said  of  Cambridge  as 
of  Oxford,  that  “  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  persons  with  whom 
our  report  deals  may  be  said  to  be  living  under  conditions  of 
crowding,  and  just  about  a  quarter  of  this  whole  number  live 
under  conditions  where  the  crow<iing  begins  to  be  serious.” 

The  next  table  is  also  drawn  up  in  a  form  which  enables 
comparison  to  be  made  with  a  similar  table  for  Oxford,  and 
enumerates  the  houses  in  bad  structural  repair — i.e.  those  in 
which  the  roofs,  walls,  or  floors,  were  not  strong  enough,  in  an 
unsound  condition,  or  seriously  affected  by  damp, — and  those  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  used  for  spending  the  day  or 
night  in  were  too  low,  i.e.  less  than  eight  feet  high. 


BOUSES  IN  BAD  STRUCTURAL  REPAIR. 


Fftrisb. 

ToUl  hooMS 
reported  on. 

DefecUve  repair. 

Defective  height 

St  Andrew  the  Less  .  k 

498 

89 

St  Matthew  . 

528 

34 

St  Barnabas  . 

72 

0 

St  Philip . 

377 

12 

Holy  Trinity  . 

St.  Paul . 

59 

252 

23 

.57 

Small  central  parishes  . . 

113 

15 

19 

St  Giles . 

141 

22 

24 

Totals  for  Cambridge 

2040* 

■Hggjjjjllll 

258 

Compare  Oxford . 

1707 

158 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  houses  in  bad  repair 
in  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  similar,  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
rooms  under  the  standard  height  Cambridge  is  the  worse  of  the 
two. 

The  next  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  water-supply,  and 
I  will  begin  by  inserting  the  following  table  giving  the  provision 
of  watertaps  to  the  housea 

'  The  number  of  “total  houses  reported  on”  varies  somewhat  in  the  different 
tables,  as  in  the  cases  of  some  houses  the  forms  were  not  fully  filled  up,  and  only 
information  on  certain  points  could  be  obtained  from  them. 
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WATER-SUPPLY.* 


St.  Andrew  the 
Less. 

w 

5 

a 

Sq 

St  BamabAS. 

St.  Philip. 

Holy  Trinity. 

o 

& 

Sq 

l| 

Si 

a“- 

a 

o 

£  1 

1 

Total  houses 
ported  on 

•!:) 

618 

634 

74 

399 

83 

323 

146 

201 

2478 

Houses. 

1  to  1  .. 

305 

266 

70 

309 

38 

155 

78 

46 

1267 

2  to  3  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1  to  2  .. 

.  . 

70 

122 

t 

26 

6 

36 

24 

12 

300 

2  to  5  .. 

0 

0 

} 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1  to  3  .. 

54 

48 

) 

9 

0 

24 

15 

18 

168 

2  to  7  .. 

,  , 

7 

0 

) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1  to  4  .. 

,  . 

44 

56 

) 

32 

8 

40 

12 

36 

228 

2  to  9  .. 

0 

0 

) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

1  to  5  .. 

25 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

95 

1  to  6  .. 

42 

18 

0 

6 

12 

24 

6 

18 

126 

1  to  7  .. 

14 

21 

) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

56 

1  to  8  .. 

24 

8 

) 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

48 

1  to  9  .. 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

54 

1  to  10  .. 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1  to  11  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

1  to  12  .. 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[  24 

1  to  14  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1  to  15  .. 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1  to  18  .. 

•• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Houses  supplied  1 
from  wells  or  pumpsj 

9 

2 

0 

3 

1 

5 

7 

4 

38 

Percentage 
than  1  to  2 

vmrae] 

!  39-3 
_ 

38-3 

0 

16-0 

47-0 

409 

301 

711 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  a  very  bad  state 
of  things.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  standard  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  matter, 
and  on  such  questions  as  whether  the  tap  should  be  brought 
inside  every  house,  or  whether  a  bath  should  be  supplied.  I 
will  not  add  to  what  has  been  written  on  these  points,  but  will 
simply  call  attention  to  the  worst  conditions  shown  in  the  table, 
where  three  groups  of  14, 15,  and  18  houses  respectively  share 
one  tap.  In  these  cases  and,  I  imagine,  some  of  the  others  also, 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  and  the  urgent  need  of  attention  being  paid  to 


'  It  should  be  stated  that  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  this  table  have  been 
detected  since  the  tabulation ;  but,  as  some  of  them  tend  one  way  and  some 
another,  the  general  effect  is  nearly  the  same. 
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it.  In  Oxford  there  is  no  group  as  large  as  the  three  just 
referred  to,  the  worst  cases  being  two  groups  of  12.  I  have  also 
worked  out  the  percentages  of  houses  sharing  their  taps  with 
more  than  one  other  house  in  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  York. 
(In  Cambridge  and  Oxford  all  the  houses  inquired  into  are  taken 
as  the  total;  in  York,  all  the  working-class  houses.)  These 
percentages  are  as  follows : — York,  17’6 ;  Oxford,  22*3 ;  Cam¬ 
bridge,  36  2.  In  the  worst  district  of  Cambridge,  St.  Giles’s 
parish,  the  percentage  reaches  68*4. 

A  line  (the  last  but  one)  in  the  above  table  was  inserted  to 
show  the  number  of  houses  drawing  their  supplies  from  wells  or 
pumps  instead  of  from  the  town  main.  Only  thirty-eight  of 
such  houses  were  found ;  in  most  of  these  cases  one  pump  or 
well  supplies  a  group  of  houses.  The  number  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  the  committee  regarded  the  point  as  an  important  one,  in 
view  of  the  doubtful  character  of  such  sources  in  the  middle  of 
a  town,  and  hope  to  get  the  matter  set  right. 

My  next  table  is  arranged  similarly  to  the  last,  and  shows 
the  provision  of  sanitary  accommodation. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

. 

is 

S 

-3 

S 

4 

3 

i 

H 

>» 

0 

Pm 

X 

0 

to 

X 

X 

s 

X 

Total  bouses 
ported  on 

527 

572 

74 

381 

67 

264 

128 

192 

2205 

W.Cs.  Houaei. 

1  to  1 

450 

541 

74 

381 

52 

233 

102 

91 

1924 

2  to  .3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

33 

3  to  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

4  to  7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

1  to  2 

30 

22 

0 

0 

6 

18 

16 

40 

138 

2  to  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

3  to  7 

0 

VI 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

14 

1  to  3 

24 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

36 

2  to  7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1  to  4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

1  to  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

1  to  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Percentage  wor»e\ 
than  1  to  2  ../ 

B 

0’5 

0 

0 

0 

49 

i 

44 

* 

117 

12 

12 

106 

7 

5 

275 
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In  this  respect  Cambridge  compares  better  with  the  other 
towns  than  in  the  provision  of  taps.  The  percentage  of  houses 
sharing  their  water-closets  with  more  than  one  other  house  is,  in 
Cambridge,  4*4,  comparing  with  13*9  in  Oxford,  and  15'4  in  York ; 
in  St.  Giles,  however,  the  percentage  reaches  17*7.  Some  of 
these  arrangements  can  only  be  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  decency,  and  the  committee  hope  to  get 
them  improved. 

The  last  line  of  the  above  table  (marked  *)  gives  the  number 
of  houses  where  the  water-closets  are  out  of  order,  or,  as  in  most 
cases,  have  no  arrangements  for  flushing.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
the  committee  wish  to  lay  special  stress,  as  a  fact  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  not  at  all  realized  that  this  serious 
defect  in  water-closets  existed  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and 
hence  in  the  printed  form  no  question  was  asked  about  it.  In 
the  districts  visited  in  the  later  stages  of  the  inquiry,  after  the 
visitors  had  found  out  this  kind  of  defect,  to  which  the  occupiers 
had  called  their  attention,  a  question  was  always  asked.  But 
the  numbers  given  must  only  be  regarded  as  correct  for  certain 
parishes;  they  are  too  low  in  others,  especially  St.  Matthew’s 
and  St.  Giles’s,  as,  indeed,  the  figures  would  themselves  suggest. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  evil  is  a  serious  one,  and 
should  be  made  a  definite  matter  for  inquiry  in  any  similar 
investigation.  A  water-closet  without  flushing  arrangement 
is  probably  not  hand-flushed  whenever  it  is  used,  and,  even 
if  it  is,  it  cannot  be  flushed  with  sufficient  force.  The  result 
must  be  an  increased  tendency  to  the  retention  of  offensive 
matter,  and  to  stoppages  of  drains  and  sewers;  and  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  evil  is  intensified  by  the  insufficient  fall  in  the  sewers 
due  to  the  flatness  of  the  site  of  the  town. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  drainage  of  houses ;  but  I 
have  not  included  the  table  drawn  up  in  view  of  the  answers 
received,  for  many  of  the  defects  recorded  were  probably 
only  trifling  faults  in  the  rainwater  pipes,  etc.,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  serious  invisible  defects  may  easily  have  escaped 
notice. 

The  next  table  shows  to  what  extent  a  yard  or  garden  is 
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provided  to  each  house,  and  so  gives  some  idea  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  different  districts  of  the  town. 


PROVISION  OF  YARD  OR  GARDEN. 


Parlih. 

ToUl  bonset 
reported  on. 

Sbe  Baffldent. 

Small  yard. 

No  yard. 

St  Andrew  the  Less 

519 

391 

104 

24 

St  Matthew 

567 

517 

43 

7 

St  Barnabas 

75 

67 

7 

1 

St.  Philip . 

378 

353 

25 

0 

Holy  Tnnity 

St  Paul  .. 

59 

13 

39 

7 

259 

199 

52 

8 

Small  central  parishes  . . 

125 

26 

58 

41 

St.  Giles . 

186 

104 

35 

47 

Total  . 

2168 

1670 

363 

135 

The  visitors  were  instructed  to  take  the  by-laws  now  in  force 
as  a  standard  of  “  sufficient  ”  size  for  a  yard  or  garden — i.e.  to 
record  as  small  anything  less  than  150  sq.  feet  in  area,  or  less 
than  10  feet  deep  for  the  whole  frontage  of  the  house.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  very  low  standard,  which  allows  houses,  as  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lever  has  expressed  it,  “  to  be  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box," 
about  forty-five  on  an  acre  of  land. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  in  certain  districts— especially  St.  Giles’,  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  small  central  parishes — have  yards  below  this  standard, 
and  that  a  considerable  number — 25  per  cent,  in  St.  Giles’,  and 
33  per  cent,  in  the  small  central  parishes,  but  only  6*2  per  cent, 
in  Cambridge  as  a  whole — have  no  private  yard  at  all.  These 
last  are  in  most  cases  without  through  ventilation,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  proportion  of  "  back  to  back  ’’  houses  in  other 
towns — e.g.  in  York  12  per  cent,  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
working  classes  are  “  of  this  description.’’ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  divide  the  houses  recorded  as  having 
"  small  yards  ’’  or  “  no  yards  ’’  into  several  classes,  and  to  give 
some  description  of  each,  (a)  We  have  actually  “  back  to  back  ’’ 
houses  in  which  only  one  of  the  four  walls  of  a  house  in  a  row 
is  an  external  one,  the  back  wall  being  also  the  back  wall  of 
a  house  facing  the  opposite  way.  Such  houses  are  common  in 
some  Isuge  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  other  districts,  and  plans  of 
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them  are  given  in  the  Joint  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  (1888).  The  evils 
of  this  type  of  house  are  well  known,  but  the  number  of  them  in 
Cambridge  is  comparatively  small. 

(6)  More  commonly  in  Cambridge  the  back  wall  of  a  row  of 
houses  occupies  what  is  evidently  the  boundary  of  the  property 
on  which  they  were  built,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
openings  in  the  wall.  As  they  stand,  these  houses  are  no  better 
than  back-to-back  houses,  though,  by  arrangement  with  the 
owner  of  the  ground  behind,  windows  could  be  opened  and 
through  ventilation  secured.  In  one  place  several  rows  of 
houses  of  this  class  exist  parallel  to  each  other.  Some  of  the 
most  undesirable  houses  in  Cambridge  are  of  this  type :  in  some 
cases,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  through  ventilation,  the 
passage  in  front,  from  which  all  the  light  and  air  has  to  come, 
is  quite  narrow. 

(c)  Another  type  consists  of  a  group  of  houses  built  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  back  gardens  of  other  houses.  When  such  a 
group  is  placed  on  the  land  between  the  houses  in  two  parallel 
streets  (with  no  back  road),  and  the  approach  is  by  a  narrow 
covered-in  passage,  the  result  is  to  confine  the  houses  very  much 
and  render  them  dark  and  badly  ventilated,  even  though  they 
have  a  limited  open  space  on  both  sides.  This  has  been  done 
to  some  extent  in  Cambridge,  though  not  in  the  systematic  way 
that  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  London. 

{d)  The  same  type  may  occur  where  a  narrow  back  road,  not 
laid  out  as  a  carriage  road,  runs  parallel  to  the  two  main  streets 
and  between  them.  Such  houses  arc  often  undesirable,  though 
less  so  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

(e)  Lastly,  I  would  mention  certain  cases  where  a  combination 
of  these  difierent  types  exists  on  an  irregularly  shaped  area,  laid 
out  on  no  system  whatever,  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  description. 
These  occur  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
houses  on  these  areas  were  also  recorded  as  generally  defective, 
in  repair,  in  height,  in  water-supply,  and  in  sanitary  accommo¬ 
dation. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  have  particulars  to  give  is  the 
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rents.  The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  the  highest  and 
lowest  rents  found  in  houses  of  dififerent  sizes  in  the  various 
parishes  (quite  exceptional  rents  are  neglected) ;  and  the  second 
gives  the  average  rents  (blanks  are  left  where  any  parish  had 
less  than  ten  houses  with  any  particular  number  of  rooms ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  statistics  for  seven-  and  eight-roomed 
houses  are  omitted). 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  RENTS. 


1/6  to  I  1/3  to 


3/6  to  -2/6  to  !  3/-  to  2/6  to  I  3/-  to  I  2/6  to 
5/3  4/3  -1  5/-  5/6  |  5/3  1  4/9 

4/2to  3/-  to  I  3/9to  2/6to  4/-  to  3/-  to 


3/6  to  3/6  to 


3/6  to  4/-  to 


AVERAGE  RENTS. 


A.Ddrew  the 
Lea*. 

It 

2 

« 

a 

t.  Philip. 

ti 

The  close  approach  to  regularity  shows  that  enough  houses 
are  included  to  give  trustworthy  results.  The  variations  to  bo 
observed  in  dififerent  parishes  are  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  if  regard  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  districts,  and 
their  distances  from  the  central  parts  of  the  town  and  the 
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railway  station.  I  have  added  to  the  table  the  rents  in  Oxford 
and  York ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rents  in  these  two  towns  are 
very  similar  to  each  other,  and  that  those  in  Cambridge  are 
lower  than  either,  especially  as  the  houses  increase  in  size. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  description  of  the  different  parishes  in 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  taking  them  in  a  rough  topographical 
order. 

(1)  St.  Andrew-the-Less.  This  is  the  large  district  generally 
known  as  Barnwell,  emd  with  regard  to  most  of  the  particulars 
under  investigation  it  is  fairly  typical  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
Cambridge,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  more  than  two 
to  a  room  is  4'6  (Cambridge,  4'2) ;  the  percentage  of  more  than 
two  to  a  bedroom  is  46T  (Cambridge,  44’3).  About  39  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  (Cambridge,  36*9)  share  a  tap  with  more  than  one 
other  house ;  while  about  three-quarters  of  the  houses,  as  in  the 
whole  of  Cambridge,  have  a  yard  of  “  sufficient  ”  size.  The  size 
of  the  parish  (8028  inhabitants,  2152  reported  on)  is  such  that 
where  evils  exist  their  total  amount  is  considerable;  but  in 
other  parishes  the  defects  seem  even  more  to  require  the 
application  of  an  immediate  remedy.  The  parish  has  one  wide 
main  thoroughfare — the  Newmarket  Road — nmning  through 
it,  which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  the  excessive  number  of 
publichouses  along  it.  The  other  streets  in  the  parish  vary  in 
character :  some  are  comparatively  new  and  unobjectionable  ; 
elsewhere  narrow  streets  and  courts,  and  houses  without 
through  ventilation  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  generally 
in  the  older  parts. 

(2)  St.  Matthew.  This  district  lies  to  the  cast  of  East  Road, 
and  south  of  the  last  district  described.  It  mainly  dates  from 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  is  more  uniform  in  character  and 
generally  better  laid  out  Structurally  the  houses  are  generally 
in  &ir  condition,  and  though  there  is  some  overcrowding — 85 
people  living  more  than  two  to  a  room,  or  425  people  sleeping 
over  three  to  a  bedroom  is  far  from  ideal — the  percentages  are 
not  very  high. 

(3)  St.  Barnabas.  Only  a  small  number  of  houses  (75)  in  this 
parish  came  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry;  and  the  results 
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show  a  greater  freedom  from  defects  than  in  any  other  working- 
class  district  in  Cambridge.  The  district  is  a  well-defined  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mill  Road. 

(4)  Round  the  Mill  Road,  beyond  the  G.E.  main  line,  lies  the 
parish  of  St.  Philip,  a  district  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Barnabas,  and  not  treated  as  a  separate  parish  in  the  Census 
Return.  The  district  is  usually  known  as  Romsey  Town,  and  is 
a  populous  suburb  that  has  almost  wholly  grown  up  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  for  one  point,  there  would  be  nothing  special 
to  record  of  this  district ;  the  proportions  of  overcrowding  are 
low,  and  rapidly  diminish  as  more  serious  overcrowding  is  investi¬ 
gated  ;  every  house  has  its  own  water-closet  and  yard,  generally 
of  sufficient  size;  taps  are  also  better  provided  than  in  most 
districts,  though  one  group  of  twelve  houses  shares  a  single  tap. 
But  one  serious  evil  exists — that  over  one  quarter  of  the  houses 
have  no  flushing  arrangements  to  their  water-closets.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  remedy  this  defect ; 
it  could  be  put  right  without -ruinous  expense,  and  therefore, 
one  must  suppose,  b  unknown  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
time  spent  on  this  inquiry  will  not  have  been  wasted,  if  the  reform 
of  this  matter  is  the  only  practical  result  obtained. 

(5)  Holy  Trinity.  This  parish  is  a  small  one,  but  has  features 
of  its  own,  which  rendered  it  undesirable  to  group  it  with  the 
central  parishes.  The  houses  (population,  232)  reported  on  are 
mainly  in  King  Street  and  adjoining  courts,  and  lie  between 
Barnwell  and  the  centre  of  the  town.  A  decidedly  high  per¬ 
centage  of  overcrowding  (though  when  we  get  to  “  over  four  to 
each  bedroom  ”  a  blank  is  shown),  numerous  rooms  defective 
in  height,  large  groups  of  houses  sharing  one  tap,  including  one 
group  of  fourteen,  and  a  very  high  proportion  of  small  yards,  are 
the  points  to  be  noted  in  this  dbtrict. 

(6)  St.  Paul’s.  This  parish — extending  to  both  sides  of  Hills 
Road — has  an  amoxint  of  crowding  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
Cambridge,  and  a  deficiency  of  water-supply  and  sanitary 
arrangements  greater  than  the  average.  The  parbh  is  not  as 
large  as  three  of  those  already  mentioned — its  population  is  4744, 
and  1035  of  these  have  h  .i  their  houses  vbited;  and  the  evils 
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appear  to  be  local  in  their  character,  existing  in  well-defined 
patches,  and  to  be  seen  at  their  worst  in  certain  narrow  courts 
jammed  in  between  the  streets  parallel  to  Lensfield  Road  and 
between  that  and  Bateman  Street.  These  courts,  of  course,  ought 
never  to  have  been  built ;  they  could  not  have  been  built  under 
the  by-laws  now  in  force,  and  ought  to  be  pulled  down. 

(7)  Small  central  parishes.  1  have  already  given,  in  a  foot¬ 
note  on  p.  415,  the  names  of  the  parishes  grouped  together  under 
this  head.  This  district  is  comparable  to  the  others  in  total 
population,  but  the  number  of  houses  reported  on  is  smaller  than 
in  any  other  district  except  St  Barnabas  and  Holy  Trinity.  In 
it  serious  evils  exist,  but  it  is  harder  to  describe  them  than  those 
in  the  better-defined  districts.  The  overcrowding  consists  of  a 
few  cases  of  serious  overcrowding,  rather  than  a  large  proportion 
of  less  serious  cases ;  and  the  only  other  respect  in  which  there 
is  anything  wrong  to  a  considerable  extent  is  the  very  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  houses  without  yards  or  with  very  small  ones.  It  is, 
however,  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  small  hoiises  now  existing 
in  this  part  of  the  town  will  be  crowded  out  by  the  extension  of 
business  premises,  a  process  which  doubtless  goes  steadily  on. 
Some  courts  in  St.  Clement’s  parish  contain  perhaps  the  worst 
houses  in  this  district. 

(8)  Our  last  parish  in  topographical  order  is  St.  Giles’,  which 
contains  most  of  that  part  of  the  borough  which  is  on  the 
Magdalene  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  parish  in  area,  and 
includes  most  of  the  good  houses  at  the  "  backs  ”  of  the  colleges ; 
but  the  houses  dealt  with  in  this  inquiry  are  all  in  the  district, 
known  as  Castle  End.  The  total  population  reported  on  is  only 
722;  but  a  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  among  this  small 
number  some  of  the  evils — e.g.  three  or  more  to  each  room, 
eighteen  houses  sharing  one  tap,  houses  without  a  yard — are 
absolutely  greater  than  in  any  other  district,  and  nearly  all  are 
proportionately  greater.  The  character  of  the  district  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  map,  which  shows  streets  laid  out 
in  a  very  irregular  manner,  with  numerous  narrow  passages  and 
courts,  enclosed  between  the  windings  of  what  may  be  called 
main  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town. 
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Generally  speaking,  large  schemes  for  the  complete  rebuilding 
of  certain  areas  would  appear  to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy 
for  the  present  state  of  this  district. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  conclusions  at  which  the  committee 
arrived  with  regard  to  practicable  measures  of  reform.  In 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  overcrowding, 
they  investigated  the  recent  history  of  the  matter  by  comparing 
the  census  returns  of  1891  and  1901.  In  this  way  they  found 
that,  while  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough  had 
increased  from  36,983  to  38,379  in  the  decennial  period,  the 
amount  of  overcrowding  had  diminished,  though,  no  doubt,  not 
to  the  extent  that  might  be  wished.  The  figures  may  be  studied 
in  the  tables  already  given.  The  same  result  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  borough 
in  the  ten  years  increased  11  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
the  population  was  only  4  per  cent.  Observation  also  shows 
that  private  building  enterprise  in  Cambridge  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  has  not  been,  and  is  Hot,  at  a  standstill.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  the  considerable  districts  of  Romsey  Town,  New 
Chesterton,  the  De  Freville  estate  between  New  and  Old 
Chesterton,  and  a  portion  of  Cherryhinton  parish  on  Hills  Road 
beyond  the  railway,  have  been  covered  with  houses  of  a  cheap 
character  suitable  for  working-cleiss  dwellings;  at  the  present 
time  a  large  number  of  cheap  houses  are  being  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Grantchester  Fields.^  Facilities  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  these  districts  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the 
single  lines  of  the  horse  tramway  (owned  by  a  company)  that 
exist  in  the  main  streets  do  not  extend  to  them,  and  omnibus 
services  have  been  rather  intermittent ;  but  the  distances  are 
not  so  great  as  to  render  this  a  very  serious  matter.  As  to 

'  To  those  who  do  not  know  Cambridge  these  statements  may  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  small  increase  (1396)  in  the  population  of  the  municipal  borough.  I  should 
mention,  therefore,  that  of  the  districts  mentioned  above  only  Romsey  Town  is 
included  in  the  municipal  borough,  and  that  was  mainly  built  over  before  1891 ; 
the  other  districts  are  in  some  cases  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough,  the 
population  of  which  increased  from  44,330  in  1891,  to  47,737  in  1901 ;  while  parts 
of  the  parishes  of  Grantchester,  Trumpington,  and  Cherryhinton,  which  practically 
form  part  of  Cambridge,  and  which  in  some  cases  have  grown  considerably  in  the 
ten  years,  are  also  outside  the  parliamentary  borough. 
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rent,  it  will  be  observed,  from  the  table  previously  given,  that 
the  rents  in  Romsey  Town  are  hardly  above  the  average  for 
Cambridge ;  and  so  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  provide 
houses  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  demand.  At  any  rate 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  sets  of  circumstances,  which, 
in  some  places,  seem  to  render  municipal  building  an  imperative 
necessity,  exist  in  Cambridge.  The  sites  are  not  of  such 
excessive  value  as  to  render  the  building  of  houses  unremunera- 
tive;  nor  is  available  building  land  being  deliberately  held 
back ;  nor  are  the  only  rents  that  can  be  obtained  so  low,  as 
in  country  villages,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair 
return  on  any  capital  invested.  A  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  led  the  committee  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  they  would  do  better  to  urge  private  landlords  and  the 
corporation  to  deal  with  the  specific  evils  they  have  investigated, 
than  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1890.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  fear  that 
municipal  building  might  reduce  private  building  enterprise,  and 
by  the  hope  that  the  other  remedial  measures  they  contemplated 
might  reduce  the  overcrowding. 

The  committee  have  therefore  resolved  to  maintain  their 
organization,  with  a  view  to  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
worst  conditions  that  have  been  disclosed.  Whenever  it  seems 
likely  that  a  suggestion  to  a  private  landlord  would  have  the 
desired  efiect,  the  committee  intend  to  pursue  that  method.  Or, 
if  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  of  buying  some  houses  and 
improving  them,  with  a  fair  chance  of  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  capital  expended,  they  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
to  do  this.^  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  prospect  of  con¬ 
siderable  reforms  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  corporation. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  supply  the 
corporation  with  an  accurate  statement  of  certain  facts:' — for 

'  Portions  of  two  streets  in  St.  Matthew’s  parish  were  bought  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  vested  in  trustees,  and  have  since  been  managed,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  on  the  lines  generally  associated  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  name. 

*  This  was  done  in  March,  1904,  but  no  ofiicial  answer  has  been  received  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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instance,  (1)  oi  houses  in  which  the  water-closets  have  no 
flashing  apparatus;  (2)  of  large  groups  of  houses  sharing  one 
tap ;  (3)  of  groups  of  houses  sharing  one  water-closet ;  (4)  of 
houses  obtaining  their  water  from  sources  other  than  the  Water 
Company’s  main;  and  (5)  of  confined  areas  and  courts.  With 
regard  to  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Public  Health  Act  adequately  deals  with  such  cases.  The 
neces.sary  reforms  in  all  these  instances  are  comparatively  easy 
and  cheap,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  the  Corporation  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  enforce  on  landlords.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  with  (5),  where  the  closing  of  houses,  and  some  rather 
extensive  schemes  of  demolition  and  rebuilding,  seem  necessary. 
But  as  the  committee  regard  these  cases  as  very  important,  they 
have  carefully  selected  for  the  consideration  of  the  Corporation 
those  which  seem  to  come  most  clearly  within  the  intent  of 
Part  II.,  Clause  39,  of  the  Housing  Acts : — 

“  Where  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  that  the  closeness,  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  bad  arrangement  or  bad  condition  of  any  buildings,  or  the 
want  of  light,  air,  ventilation  or  proper  conveniences,  or  any  other 
sanitary  defect  in  any  buildings  is  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  either  of  the  said  buildings,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the  demolition  or  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  rearrangement  of  the  said  buildings  or  of  some  of  them  is 
necessary  to  remedy  the  said  evils.” 

Something  might  also  be  done  under  the  clause  giving  a  local 
authority  power  to  close  unhealthy  dwellings. 

Henry  Cayley. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BOYS.  ’ 

Ty'E  hear  much  at  critical  moments  of  the  unemployed.  We 
*  ’  hear  also,  and  with  even  more  anxiety,  of  the  xmemployable. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed,  in  so  far  as  it  means  merely  that 
there  are  able  men  without  work,  seems  soluble.  The  problem  of 
the  unemployed  when  it  merges  into  the  darker  problem  of  the 
unemployable — when  it  confronts  us  with  the  economically  unfit, 
who  yet  must  somehow  live — is  surely  among  the  grimmest  of  our 
social  riddles ;  for,  as  Canon  Barnett  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Torr  have 
shown,^  it  involves  the  segregation  of  our  “  industrial  invalids  ” 
in  a  special  kind  of  labour  colony.  In  these  circumstances  we 
shall  be  wise  to  look  to  the  beginning  of  the  working  life,  and  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  secret  of  this  unfitness  does  not  often  lie 
in  a  mistaken,  or  perhaps  a  premature,  step  taken  in  early  boy¬ 
hood,  from  which  the  worker  has  never  been  able  to  recover. 
It  is  the  first  step  which  counts.  We  shall  be  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  if  we  consider  the  choice  of  employment  for 
boys. 

L  Choice  of  employment,  I  say ;  and  that  very  word  **  choice  ” 
suggests  the  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  For  it  is  just  careful, 
deliberate,  reasoned  choice  which,  in  launching  the  boy  of  working 
parents  upon  the  working  world,  is  often  lacking  altogether.  This 
first  step  which  is  of  such  vital  importance,  in  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  which  may  lie  the  secret  of  the  man’s  success  or  failure  in 
winning  his  way  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  often — I  do  not 
think  I  am  wrong  in  saying,  is  generally — taken  at  haphazard. 
The  plunge  into  work  is  a  veritable  leap  in  the  dark.  In  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  which  grips  the  imagination  by  its 
picturesque  accuracy,  such  boys  are  “pitchforked  into  the 
‘  Ecotwmic  Beview,  Oct.,  1903,  and  Jan.,  1004. 
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working  world.”  *  Let  us  consider,  then,  more  precisely,  some  of 
the  motives  which  decide  a  boy’s  entrance  upon  a  particular 
work. 

(i.)  In  a  locality  in  which  there  is  one  widely  prevailing 
industry,  in  which  numbers  of  the  men  are  engaged,  that  fact  will 
often  decide  a  boy’s  first  step.  He  will  be  launched  upon  that 
work.  The  result  in  this  case  may  be  satisfactory  enough.  At 
any  rate,  the  step  is  taken  with  open  eyes.  The  conditions  of 
the  work,  the  prospects  of  a  career,  the  training  necessary  to 
equip  for  its  possibilities,  are  known  by  experience  to  the  boy’s 
parents.  The  prospects  may  not  be  brilliant,  but  such  as  they 
are  they  are  determined.  At  least  the  boy  has  turned  his  hand 
to  something  by  which  he  will  in  all  reasonable  likelihood  be  able 
to  earn  a  living.  Probably,  then,  speaking  broadly,  what  we  may 
call  the  determination  of  employment  by  local  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  will  result  on  the  average  in  fair  results.  But  still  it 
cannot  be  called  dunce.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
maimer  of  determining  the  course  of  a  boy’s  life.  At  best  it  is  a 
rough-and-ready  method,  which  is  only  better  than  no  method  at 
all.  It  may  mean,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  does  mean,  the 
forcing  of  a  quite  unfit  boy  into  quite  unfit  work ;  and  the  result 
is  the  most  pathetic  of  all  failures — the  lifelong  struggle  between 
the  individuality  and  the  daily  work. 

(ii.)  Or,  secondly,  the  boy’s  first  step  may  be  determined  by 
some  conjunction  of  circumstances  which  seems  to  promise  an 
opening,  and  the  guidance  of  which  is  indolently  followed  without 
further  thought  At  the  moment  when  they  are  considering  the 
necessity  of  finding  him  work,  some  friend,  with  good  intentions, 
but  inadequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  is  about,  may 
tell  the  boy’s  parents  of  a  situation  vacant  in  the  business  in 
which  he  is  himself  engaged,  or  in  the  business  of  a  friend ;  and 
the  boy  may  be  launched  upon  the  work,  with  little  inquiry  as  to 
its  character,  with  no  inquiry  as  to  its  prospects,  and  without 
serious  attempt  to  question  his  natural  fitness  for  it.  The  fact  of 

'  Mr.  Booth,  it  is  true,  applies  this  phrase  to  **  boys  of  the  very  poor ;  ”  but  it 
also  applies,  I  think,  very  generally  to  the  sons  of  working-class  i*arents,  whether 
poor  or  relatively  well-to-do. 
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a  friend  having  thus  suggested  the  step  will  perhaps  arouse 
vague  but  persistent  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  which 
may  be  found  to  be  deceptive  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
mistake  to  which  they  have  led. 

(iii.)  But  the  boy’s  first  step  may  be  decided — nay,  generally 
is  decided — by  the  purest  chance.  He  leaves  school.  He  wants 
work.  He  does  not  kuow  with  any  clearness  what  he  wishes  to 
do,  or  what  work  he  is  best  fitted  for.  His  parents  are  equally 
vague ;  or,  if  they  have  leanings  towards  this  or  that  form  of 
employment  for  their  boy,  those  preferences  are  composed  of  such 
flimsy  material  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  There 
is  no  one  to  advise.  Local  industrial  conditions  give  no  key  to 
the  problem.  Consequently  the  boy  hovers  for  a  brief  space  on 
the  threshold  of  the  working  world,  and  then  plunges  blindly 
into  its  ranks.  He  sees,  perhaps,  in  the  evening  paper  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  boy  at  some  work.  He  applies.  He  gets  the 
situation.  He  makes  a  start — ^at  something.  Whither  it  will 
lead  him,  or  if  it  will  lead  him  anywhere ;  whether  he  is  really 
fitted  for  what  he  is  doing,  or  if  he  is  better  fitted  for  something 
else — all  the  infinitely  delicate  and  serious  considerations  which 
should  decide  this  awfully  important  question  of  the  launch  of  a 
little  life — these  things  are  left  out  of  the  calculation.  The  boy 
was  at  school,  and  now  is  at  work.  He  is  winning  a  wage.  He 
has  got  a  “  place.”  That  is  all  Less  care  is  taken  in  chodsing 
the  work  with  which  his  life  at  this  impressionable  period  is  to 
be  filled  than  is  taken  in  selecting  cloth  to  make  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes ;  and  the  startling  thing  is  that  this  fatal  carelessness 
is  characteristic,  not  of  parents  only  who  feel  the  immediate 
pressure  of  want,  or  of  parents  indolent,  indifferent  or  cruel,  but 
of  parents  who,  in  every  other  respect,  are  wise,  careful  and  self- 
sacrificing  towards  their  children. 

The  most  critical  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  forms 
of  boys’  work  which  are,  and  can  be,  boy-work  only,  which 
cease  with  boyhood,  say  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  which  can 
give  the  boy  no  useful  experience,  no  training,  no  skill,  and 
which  leave  him  stranded.  When  a  boy  has  started  down  such 
a  blind  alley,  he  comes  to  a  dead  wall  at  the  end  of  it.  Unable 
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to  advance,  he  needs  must  return ;  but  when  he  has  reached  the 
entrance  into  which  he  thoughtlessly  rushed,  he  finds  that  he 
is  too  old  to  make  a  fresh  start  at  any  work  which  may  offer 
a  prospect.  No  one  wants  an  unskilled  hobbledehoy  at  work 
which  should  be  done  by  a  trained  youth  ;  and  no  one  will  pay 
him  the  wages  which,  at  his  age,  he  should  command  for  work 
which  can  be  more  smartly  done,  or,  at  any  rate,  done  equally 
well,  by  a  younger  boy  at  a  lower  figure.  And  hence  we  get 
the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable. 

That  this  first  step  in  the  working  world  should  be  left  to 
haphazard,  or  to  such  casual  determining  causes  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  is  wrong  alike  to  the  boy  and  to  the  community.  It  is 
cruelly  wrong  to  the  boy  that  he  should  be  sufiered,  without  a 
friendly  hand  stretched  out  to  stay  him,  to  plunge  into  the 
corroding  misery  of  future  years  of  weary  care,  crippled  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  for  the  labour  for  which  the  world  gives 
bread,  sinking  into  ever  lower  depths  of  unfitness  and  stag¬ 
nation,  while  the  fiusulties  which  were  once  bright  and  keen  rust 
in  disuse,  and  he  wears  the  weary  badge  of  “the  unskilled 
surplus.”  And  it  is  wong  to  the  commxmity ;  for  the  boy  had 
his  gift  to  ofier  to  the  general  good,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for 
the  waste  of  it. 

IL  If  choice,  deliberate  and  reasoned,  is  generally  absent,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  suggest  some  simple  rules  which  should 
guide  it.  Afterwards,  we  may  consider  what  can  be  done  to  apply 
them.  There  are  obviously  two  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  a  boy’s  employment — the  work,  and  the  boy  himself  in 
relation  to  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  he  should  take  up. 

(i.)  As  to  work,  two  things  should  be  considered — the  actual 
conditions  of  the  work  for  the  present,  and  its  prospects.  With 
regard  to  the  work  itself,  there  are  certain  practical  questions 
which  should  be  asked  before  we  determine  its  fitness  for  a  boy, 
and  especially  its  fitness  for  a  boy’s  first  step  in  the  working 
world.  For  instance  (a).  Is  the  work  within  the  boy’s  capacity  ? 
Physically,  is  it  such  as  will  not  be  likely  to  put  him  to  a  strain 
which  his  strength  should  not  be  required  to  bear  ?  (6)  What 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  is  the  exercise  of  the  particular 
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work  likely  to  call  into  play  ?  (c)  What  will  be  its  scope  ? 
That  is,  will  the  boy  be  confined  to  a  single  process  or  piece  of 
work,  or  will  there  be  such  variety  as  to  give  him  an  intelligent 
interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  a  grasp  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  whole  work?  (d)  Under  whose  superintendence 
will  the  boy  work?  In  what  relation  will  he  stand  to  his 
master?  Will  his  instruction  in  the  work  he  is  doing  be  left 
to  good  nature,  or  will  it  be  a  recognized  obligation  ? 

As  regards  prospects,  boy-work  may,  I  think,  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  (a)  There  are  forms  of  boys’  work,  into  which 
boys  very  largely  enter,  which  choice  should  finally  exclude, 
because  they  ore  blind  alleys,  and  cannot  he  anything  else. 
Take  two  examples,  as  common  specimens  of  very  many  forms 
of  miscellaneous  work.  Here,  at  the  door  of  a  smart  shop, 
is  a  smart-looking  boy  of  about  fourteen.  He  stands  at  his 
post,  brave  in  superfluous  buttons,  from  morning  to  evening, 
ostensibly  to  open  the  door  to  customers,  really  to  impart  an 
air  of  well-staffed  prosperity  to  the  establishment.  The  worst 
of  it  is  not  that  the  heavy  hours  drag  on  with  ever  more 
intolerable  weariness.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  simply 
doing  nothing,  learning  nothing,  being  equipped  for  nothing, 
and  that  meanwhile  the  priceless  years  arc  passing.  He  is  one 
picture.sque  example  of  what  I  mean  by  forms  of  boy-work 
which  are  blind  alleys,  and  can  only  be  such.  Or,  again,  here  is 
a  boy  in  the  office  of  a  man  in  a  very  small  way  of  business. 
The  office  is  one  room.  The  business  is  almost  nothing.  But 
there  must  be  a  boy  to  look  after  the  office  and  to  run  errands. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  he  has  literally  nothing  to 
do.  There  is  nothing  to  learn — no  business,  no  office  routine, — 
and  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  prospect,  for  there  is  no  staff,  and 
can  be  no  promotion.  Here  is  another  blind  alley,  more  genteel, 
perhaps,  but  not  less  hopeless  than  the  other.  The  blind-alley 
boy- work,  then — and  I  fear  there  is  very  much  of  it — deliberate 
choice  will  exclude,  whatever  may  be  the  inducements  which  a 
good  present  wage  may  offer.* 

'  Such  work  is  sometimes  well  paid  in  comparison  with  work  in  which  the 
prospects  are  better. 
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(6)  There  are,  secondly,  forms  of  boy-work  which  may  or  not 
lead  to  a  career,  according  to  circumstances.  Examples  of  this 
are  furnished  by  the  case  of  boys  employed  in  connexion  with 
offices  other  than  the  quite  small  ones  we  were  last  considering ; 
and  also  by  the  case  of  boys  employed — a  very  large  class — 
as  errand  boys  in  connexion  with  shops.  In  such  work  choice 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  guided  by  a  deliberate  and  careful 
inquiry  into  the  prospects  in  the  particular  instance.  In  the 
case  of  skilled  trades,  it  would  seem  that  the  way  to  a  career 
of  a  kind  is  assured  ;  but  that  hope,  true  generally,  may  be  only 
partially  realized.  The  very  valuable  report  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Campagnac  on  “  The  School  Training  and  Early 
Employment  of  Lancashire  Children,”  published  as  a  supplement 
to  voL  v.  of  the  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  shows,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that 
boys  who  enter  engineering  and  other  works  are  often,  especially 
in  the  larger  works,  confined  to  a  single  process,  in  which  they 
acquire  great  dexterity,  while  they  remain  totally  ignorant  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  fraction  of  work  upon  which  they  are 
engaged  stands  to  the  whole ;  and  consequently  tend  to  become, 
not  intelligent  craftsmen,  but  living  machines  (or  rather  portions 
of  a  great  living  machine)  automatically  performing  in  unthink¬ 
ing  routine  a  fragment  of  work,  valueless  except  in  connexion 
with  related  processes,  of  which,  by  reason  of  this  minute 
specialization,  they  remain  completely  ignorant. 

(c)  There  are  forms  of  boy-work  in  skilled  trades  where  the 
evils  just  indicated  do  not  exist ;  also  work  in  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  offices,  in  which  the  clerical  work  is  such  as  almost 
to  take  rank  as  a  skilled  craft,  and  in  which  a  determined  career 
is  assured  to  diligence  and  reasonable  ability. 

Careful  choice,  then,  of  a  boy’s  employment  would  suggest 
the  following  questions  with  regard  to  the  prospects  offered  by 
his  work :  (a)  Are  those  prospects  determined  ?  That  is,  given 
diligence  and  aptitude,  is  the  boy  certain  to  rise?  and  up  to 
what  point  ?  and  by  what  stages  ?  (/3)  Are  they  determined 
prospects,  in  the  particular  works  or  house  of  business  which  he 
has  entered,  or  only  in  the  particular  trade  or  business  repre- 
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sented  by  the  works  or  house  of  business  ?  (y)  Are  the  prospects 
hypothetical  only  ?  Are  they  vaguely  coutingent  upon  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  ?  Might  one  truth¬ 
fully  say  to  the  boy  on  entering  upon  the  work,  “  Here  are 
prizes  of  such  and  such  value  which  are  al  ways  at  the  command 
of  honest  and  intelligent  work ;  ”  or  is  one  only  able  to  say, 

"  Supposing  your  master  to  take  a  fancy  to  you,  or  this  or  that 
person  to  die  or  retire,  or  the  business  to  develops  in  some 
particular  direction,  or  a  thousand  and  one  possible  things  to 
happen — then  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  rising  on  the  wings 
of  such  favouring  but  uncertain  circumstances  ?  ” 

(ii.)  The  second  factor  in  the  choice  of  employment  is  the  boy 
himself.  Good  employment  may  fail  to  yield  a  satisfactory 
result  through  the  unfitness  for  it  of  a  particular  boy.  The  boy 
must  therefore  be  studied  as  a  factor  in  the  problem.  Tlw  boy, 
I  say,  not  a  boy ;  for  here  we  are  in  danger  of  generalizing. 
We  are  prone  to  fix  on  certain  broad  characteristics  of  boyhood, 
and  to  apply  them  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  to  every  boy. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  individualize.  And  the  difficulties  of 
determining  employment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy’s 
fitness  are  complicated  by  the  early  age  at  which  boys  leave 
school,  and  the  impossibility  for  the  most  part  of  depending  for 
definite  guidance  upon  the  boy’s  own  thoughts  and  desires  at 
that  early  age.  Only  when  one  seriously  sets  to  work  to  attempt 
it,  do  the  difficulties  of  diagnosing  accurately  the  kaleidoscopic 
character  of  a  developing  lad  reveal  themselves  in  all  their  sharp 
and  baffling  complication.  But,  within  limits,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  keen  observation  and  clear  reasoning,  aided  and 
lightened  by  ready  sympathy,  to  arrive  at  certain  broadly 
accurate  conclusions  as  to  a  boy’s  fitness  for  this  or  that  work. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of  physical  fitness,  which 
is  readily  decided.  Negatively,  the  physique  of  a  boy  will  often 
determine  what  forms  of  work  are  impossible  for  him.  Again, 
broad  lines  of  aptitude  show  themselves  early.  Mechanical  ability 
will  show  early ;  and  perhaps  not  so  early,  but  still  young,  cer¬ 
tain  indications  of  businesslike  habits  and  instincts,  which  would 
point  out  some  form  of  office  work  as  that  in  which  the  boy 
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would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  to  enable  one  to 
determine  the  department  of  the  working  world  on  which  he 
should  enter.  And,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  boys  who  show 
a  decided  bent,  the  decision  will  be  so  far  easier  and  more 
precise. 

IIL  In  seeking  to  minimize  the  present  chaos  in  the  choice  of 
employment,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  elementary  education 
is  doing,  and  what  it  may  be  expected  to  do  in  the  wise  direction 
of  choice,  and  in  practical  equipment  for  work.  The  report  on 
the  education  and  early  employment  of  Lancashire  children 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  contains  a  serious  indictment, 
founded  upon  the  combined  and  consistent  evidence  of  represen¬ 
tative  employers  of  boy-labour,  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
present  elementary  school  course;  and  that  indictment  will,  I 
think,  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  carefully  observed  the 
average  outcome  of  such  teaching.  Boys  leave  school,  and  leave 
school  with  satisfactory  records,  not  only  totally  unequipped 
for  the  simplest  forms  of  work,  but  with  their  general  intelli¬ 
gence  so  poorly  developed  that  they  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  small  resources  of  knowledge  which  the  school  has  given 
them.  They  have  learned,  it  is  true,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
work  examples  in  arithmetic.  But  so  unintelligent  have  been 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  indifferently  has  what  they 
have  learned  been  assimilated,  that  they  are  totally  incapable 
of  turning  their  knowledge  to  account  in  new  and  unfamiliar 
ways.  They  can  write ;  but  they  cannot  write  a  letter  or  even 
address  an  envelope.  They  can  “  do  sums ;  ”  but  they  cannot 
apply  the  principles  involved  to  the  practical  needs  of  oflBce 
work.  They  can  read;  but  their  reading  has  not  developed 
their  general  intelligence,  or  given  them  any  taste  for  literature.* 
Again,  either  through  incapacity,  imperfect  sympathy,  or  the 
impossibility  of  individual  dealing  arising  from  the  numbers 
of  children  to  be  taught,  teachers  do  not  seem  able  to  form  any 
clear  idea  as  to  the  capabilities  of  particular  boys,  and  are 

'  I  am  not  quoting  from  the  Report,  but  indicating  the  general  impression 
produced,  and  emphasizing  it  with  examples  of  my  own. 
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therefore  unable  to  give  any  intelligent  guidance  in  the  choice 
of  employment. 

We  need,  then,  to  work  towards  strictly  practical  ideals  of 
elementary  education  as  a  general  equipment  for  working  life ; 
and  such  ideals  might,  I  think,  be  summarized  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings : — 

(i.)  Generally  speaking,  a  boy  should  not  leave  school  until 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  exemption  might  be  granted,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  to  a  boy  who  might  have  the 
opportunity  at  an  earlier  age  of  entering  upon  work  for  which 
he  seemed  fitted,  and  in  which  a  sure  prospect  was  offered. 

(iL)  In  accordance  with  the  leading  principle  of  Pestalozzi, 
that  to  the  educator  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  is  sacred, 
teachers  should  be  trained  to  keen  and  careful  observation  of 
the  early  indications  of  character  in  the  boys  they  teach,  noting 
the  results  of  such  observation  in  a  book ;  so  that,  not  only 
could  they  adapt  their  teaching  to  individual  needs,  but  might 
also  be  able  to  give  a  boy  on  leaving  school  sound  advice  as  to 
the  work  he  should  take  up. 

(iii.)  Resisting  the  temptation  to  include  in  the  curriculum  a 
number  of  subjects  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  taught,  elementary  education  should  concentrate 
itself  mainly  upon  the  thorough,  practical,  and  intelligent  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  for  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  teacher  these  subjects  would  be  found  adequate  instru¬ 
ments  of  mental  development;  and  would,  moreover,  liberally 
interpreted,  include  such  general  knowledge,  as  might  form 
an  introduction  and  a  stimulus  to  further  studies  to  be  pursued 
by  the  pupil  himself  in  after  years;  while  a  boy  would  leave 
school  having  at  any  rate  mastered  three  subjects  necessary  as 
an  equipment  for  any  work,  and  as  a  foundation  for  any  study. 

(iv.)  Leaving  school  at  fourteen,  the  next  year  of  a  boy’s 
life  should  be  spent  in  settling  down  to  work,  growing  familiar 
with  new  surroundings  and  new  ideas,  and  acquiring  such 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  as  an  intelligent  boy  would 
gain  in  the  course  of  his  daily  routine.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
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that  knowledge  should  be  supplemented  by  attendance  at 
continuation  classes  in  technical  or  commercial  subjects ;  and 
thus  the  rush  of  new  ideas  into  the  boy’s  mind  with  his  new 
work  would  have  time  to  settle  down  into  the  ordered  furniture 
of  his  thought,  before  he  was  required  to  study  theoretically  on 
the  same  lines. 

These  ideals  do  not  seem  too  remote  to  be  practically  pursued ; 
and,  could  they  but  be  realized,  we  should  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  early  employment. 

IV.  Meanwhile,  I  think  that  something  might  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  choice  and  in  the  organization  of  boy* work  by 
the  establishment  of  labour  registries  specially  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  boys.  Such  registries  might  be  organized  in  connexion 
with  an  elementary  school  or  group  of  schools ;  or  in  connexion 
with  a  single  parish  or  group  of  parishes.  In  the  days  of  its 
small  things,  at  any  rate,  the  registry  might  be  managed  by  a 
local  committee  of  voluntary  workers.  The  members  of  the 
committee  could  make  it  their  'study  to  master  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  of  boy-work,  and  the  conditions  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  boy-work  sufficiently  adjacent  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  boys  with  whom  they  would  have  to  deal.  They 
could  then  apply  to  those  conditions  generally,  and  to  particular 
cases  as  they  arose,  such  test  questions  as  I  have  suggested 
earlier  in  this  paper,  and  such  other  rules  as  experience  might 
dictate. 

It  could  be  made  known  to  employers  of  boy -labour  in  the 
locality  that  a  registry  for  boy  workers  had  been  established, 
and  that,  as  real  care  would  be  taken  in  recommending  the 
fittest  boys  for  any  particular  work,  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  registry. 
Similarly,  the  establishment  of  the  registry  could  be  made 
known  to  parents  by  means  of  a  circular  setting  forth  in  a 
short  form  some  of  the  dangers  of  launching  boys  hastily  upon 
the  working  world ;  and  in  the  elementary  schools,  boys  them¬ 
selves  might  be  told  of  the  new  venture,  and  urged  to  have 
their  names  entered  on  its  books. 

A  boy,  then,  on  leaving  school  and  seeking  work,  might  apply 
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to  the  registry.  He  would  first  be  carefully  examined  as  to 
physical  fitness,  and  his  school  standard  and  record.  A  further 
simple  test  might  then  be  applied  as  to  the  following  points : — 

(а)  Handwriting — the  question  on  this  point  being,  not  the 
formation  of  letters  in  strict  obedience  to  the  mysterious  canons 
of  writing  masters,  but  how  far  the  writing  was  capable  of 
development  into  a  useful  “  hand,”  and  also  what  general 
indications  it  gave  as  to  character  and  individuality  ;  for,  with¬ 
out  committing  one’s  self  to  the  arbitrary  conclusions  of  the 
graphologist,  there  are,  even  in  the  writing  of  boys,  broad  indi¬ 
cations  which  reveal  themselves  to  reasoned  observation. 

(б)  Memory,  with  special  regard  to  accuracy  and  order.  This 
would  most  simply  be  tested  by  requiring  the  boy  to  rewrite 
in  his  own  words  a  story  or  description  read  over  to  him. 
Accuracy  of  memory  would  show  itself  in  his  recollection,  not 
only  of  the  incidents,  but  sometimes  even  of  the  phrases  in 
which  they  were  described ;  while  order  or  disorder  of  memory 
would  be  indicated  by  his  sense  of  the  sequence  of  the  com¬ 
position.  There  are  boys  whose  memories  are  accurate,  but  dis¬ 
ordered,  so  that  their  production  would  contain  all  the  points 
of  the  original  narrative,  but  contain  them  in  inverted  or 
confused  arrangement. 

(c)  Observation,  which  in  a  boy  means  a  general  mental 
alertness,  might  also  be  tested  in  some  simple  way,  such  as 
asking  the  boy  to  name,  after  looking  round,  the  objects  in  the 
room,  or  the  names  and  sequences  of  the  streets  in  a  familiar 
locality. 

(d)  Partly  from  the  boy  himself,  and  partly  from  his  parents, 
might  next  be  elicited  such  information  about  his  tastes  aud 
pleasures,  his  hobbies  and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his 
leisure  time,  as  would  be  a  valuable  help  in  indicating  his 
natural  bent.  Mechanical  aptitude,  for  instance,  shows  early, 
and  shows  in  play ;  or  a  decided  taste  for  reading  would  draw 
our  inferences  perhaps  in  another  direction. 

(e) .  Lastly,  the  boy  himself  would  be  carefully  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  questioned  concerning  his  own  wishes  and  ideas  as  to 
work.  Crude  enough  probably  these  would  be ;  but  something 
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should  be  gained  from  them  after  patient  sifting  of  the  essential 
from  the  non-essential  in  his  answers,  for  much  of  a  boy’s  conver¬ 
sation  consists  of  the  non-essential  vdth  the  essential  wrapped  up 
in  a  remote  comer. 

Such  a  simple  examination  having  been  made,  the  boy’s  name 
would  then  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  registry,  together 
with  notes  gleaned  from  the  observations  made.  Meanwhile 
employers  would  probably  bo  glad  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  registry  to  secure  suitable 
boys. 

But  the  employer  also  would  have  to  pass  through  a  searching 
examination.  Advertisements  for  boys  which  one  reads  in  the 
papers,  after  reciting  some  special  qualification,  sometimes  con¬ 
clude  with  the  words,  “  None  other  need  apply.”  I  would  the  day 
could  come  when  advertisements  for  employment  for  boys,  after 
reciting  definite  prospect  as  a  »ine  qua  non,  could  as  proudly  end 
with  the  exclusion.  '*None  other  need  apply.”  The  questions 
which  should  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  conditions  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  boy-work  in  any  particular  case  I  have  already  indicated 
earlier,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Probably,  if 
respectable  employers  could  only  be  made  to  realize  the  awful 
importance  of  a  boy’s  first  step  in  the  working  world,  they  would 
not  shrink  from  considering  with  care  and  answering  with  frank¬ 
ness  any  questions  which  might  be  put  to  them ;  and  the  expert 
inquiries  of  the  registry  might  in  the  long  run  succeed  in 
establishing  an  ideal,  and  awakening  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
in  men  who  perhaps  have  sinned,  not  wilfully,  but  in  sheer 
ignorance  and  thoughtlessness. 

Apart  from  such  organized  effort,  more  humbly  but  not  less 
usefully,  there  is  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  matter  by  indi¬ 
vidual  sympathy  and  individual  effort.  Ignorance  is  at  the  root 
of  the  evil ;  and,  could  we  but  succeed  in  bringing  home  to  the 
minds  of  parents,  employers,  and,  in  their  degi-ee,  of  boys  them¬ 
selves,  the  fatal  dangers  which  attend  the  careless  plunge  into 
the  working  world,  many  an  opportunity  of  helpful  service 
would  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  ignored 
them  in  the  past  through  blindness  or  imperfect  understanding. 
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I  do  not  forget,  nor  do  I  wish  to  extenuate,  the  many  and 
serious  difficulties  which  attend  the  attempt  to  make  such 
reasoned  and  careful  choice  of  employment  as  I  have  indicated. 
They  are  varied  and  formidable.  The  scope  of  choice  is  very 
small ;  and  there  are  factors — such  as  the  restrictions  of  trade 
unions,  and  the  exigencies  of  local  conditions — ^which  yet  further 
narrow  the  limits  of  choice  in  particular  cases.  I  am  not  fond 
enough  to  imagine  that  any  scheme  devised  or  any  care  expended 
can  generally  and  finally  avert  the  dangers  of  mistaken  or 
hasty  choice. 

But  so  vital  are  the  issues  involved  that  to  succeed  even 
in  individual  cases  is  worth  any  effort  or  patience  expended. 
For  indeed  we  shall  not  succeed  in  realizing  ourselves,  or 
inducing  others  to  realize,  the  pathetic  and  vital  urgency  of  this 
question  if  we  merely  think  of  working  boys  in  the  mass.  In 
masses  individuality  is  lost ;  and  individuality — the  sacred  right 
of  each  boy  to  realize  the  unique  possibilities  of  his  single  life — 
is  the  key-note  of  the  question.  Let  us  look  closer.  Let  us 
not  look  at  the  restless  crowds  of  boys — eager,  light-hearted, 
and  volatile — who  bustle  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  industrial 
armies  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  seem  a  kind  of  replica  of 
the  huge  world  of  modem  business  whose  servants  they  are.  But 
concentrate  thought.  Think  of  one.  Follow  him  to  his  home 
where  his  mother  is  so  full  of  pride  in  her  bonny  lad,  and  yet,  it 
may  be,  so  hopelessly  ignorant  as  to  what  he  were  best  to  do. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  locked  up  in  that  boy,  which  only  need 
development  and  thoughtful  care  to  unlock  them  and  turn  them 
to  account  And  then  look  at  that  grim  picture  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  unemployable,  in  whose  bleak  ranks  hundreds  as 
well  loved  and  as  full  of  hope  as  he  have  taken  their  place. 
Surely  we  must  own  the  urgency  of  the  question,  and  how  warm 
it  is  with  the  dearest  vital  interest ;  and  recognize  that,  if  we  can 
save  even  one  such  boy  from  the  easy  mistake  which  may  mean 
so  much,  we  shall  be  doing  not  only  an  individual  but  a  social 
good,  for  we  shaU  be  saving  to  the  community  the  priceless  asset 
of  a  human  life. 


Spenceb  J.  Qibb. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS  AT  BUDAPEST. 


rpHE  Co-operative  Congress  at  Budapest,  which  certainly  was 
the  brightest,  liveliest,  and  most  widely  representative 
Congress  ever  yet  held  by  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance,  promises  to  rank  also  as  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  fruitful  in  results — a  veritable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
co-operation,  decisively  affecting  the  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  great  region  of  the  East.  Site,  surroundings,  and 
the  remarkable  medley  of  nations  sending  delegates  combined  to 
lift  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  kind.  It 
seemed  a  real  “  world’s  gathering  ”  in  the  cause  of  co-operation. 

The  origin  of  the  Congress  helps  to  explain  the  result.  Count 
Karolyi,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  co-operators,  had,  of 
course,  invited  the  Alliance  to  the  Hungarian  capital  with 
specifically  Hungariw  interests  in  view.  Hungarian  co-opera¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  is,  makes  a  fine  enough  show  in  the  eyes  of 
Essex  farmers  and  others  who  may  skim  over  the  surface  without 
penetrating  into  the  essence  of  things,  but  at  bottom  it  is 
little  more  than  a  hot-house  plant,  without  as  yet  much  inherent 
strength.  Hungary  is  a  country  of  magnates,  disposing  of  enor¬ 
mous  possessions,  many  of  them  noble-hearted  men,  who — some 
decades  ago — gave  their  whilom  serfs  their  freedom  without  com¬ 
pulsion  and  without  compensation,  following  merely  a  generous 
impulse  of  their  own,  but  remaining  at  heart  magnates  all  the 
same,  and  desiring — as  how  should  it  occur  to  them  to  do  other¬ 
wise  ? — the  lead  in  all  national  movements.  Hungarian  co¬ 
operation  is  specifically  their  creation,  well-intended — of  course 
purely  agricultural ;  there  is  scarcely  any  co-operation  yet  in 
the  towns — patronized,  spoon-fed,  and,  since  its  development 
on  a  larger  scale.  State-subsidized.  In  his  very  interesting 
paper  on  Hungaiiau  co-operation  contributed  to  the  Congress 
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volume,  Count  Meulith,  speaking— and  no  doubt  speaking  fairly 
for  his  own  class  of  generously  minded  and  philanthropic 
great  landlords — frankly  contends  that  on  other  lines  than 
those  of  State  aid  and  patronage  co-operation  is  not  possible 
in  Hungary.  Patronage  and  State  help  have  pushed  Hungarian 
co-operation  a  good  bit  forward.  But,  all  the  same,  besides 
being  a  mere  surface  growth,  a  precarious  crop  grown  from  seed 
cast  “  upon  stony  places,”  without  any  “  deepness  of  earth  ”  or 
independent  stamina  to  give  it  a  life  of  its  own,  it  is  found  to 
move  forward  only  heavily  and  slowly.  There  are  the  dry 
bones;  but  the  breath  is  wanting  to  make  them  really  live. 
Count  Kdrolyi  and  his  friends  desired  to  vivify  it  with  such 
breath,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  called  upon  the  West, 
as  the  man  of  Macedonia  called  upon  St.  Paul,  to  "  come  over 
and  help  us !  ”  The  West  was  to  show  a  sample  of  its  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit.  It  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  Magyars — by  the  word 
spoken,  by  the  figures  of  statistical  charts  to  be  displayed,  and 
by  specimens  of  wares  co-operatively  manufactured — what  it 
has  accomplished,  and  what  co-operation  is  capable  of  producing. 

After  the  Congress  had  been  decided  upon,  a  further  special 
cause  arose  for  welcoming  it  in  Budapest.  The  Hungarian 
Parliament  passed  a  co-operative  law  which  for  inapt  and  absurd 
provisions  really  stands  altogether  by  itself — placing  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bewildering  host  of 
various  authorities,  knowing  nothing,  any  of  them,  about  co¬ 
operation,  and,  for  audit  and  superintendence,  under  that  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  which  have  interests  of  their  own, 
running  directly  counter  to  those  of  co-operation.  In  addition, 
it  forbids  sales  to  non-members.  Undoubtedly  Count  Kdrolyi 
might  fairly  count  upon  the  International  Congress,  representing 
long  experience  and  matured  opinion  in  many  countries,  to 
strengthen  his  hands  for  an  agitation  aimed  at  the  reversal  of 
this  inconvenient  law.  He  wanted  the  Congress,  moreover,  to 
give  a  stimulus  to  co-operation  in  Hungary,  and  more  specifically 
to  that  distributive  co-operation  in  rural  districts  (almost  all 
Hungary  is  rural)  which  somehow  will  not  move  forward.  And, 
lastly,  if  he  did  not  do  so  himself,  quite  evidently  his  friends  and 
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allies  wbhed  the  Congress  to  pronounce  with  no  uncertain  voice 
in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  State  aid,  which  the  present 
Hungarian  Government  is  reported  loth  to  concede,  but  without 
which,  liberally  dispensed,  these  people  will  have  it  that  co¬ 
operation  is  not  practicable  in  Hungary. 

The  Alliance  Committee  as  a  matter  of  course  took  a  different 
view.  However,  on  its  own  side  as  on  the  other,  every  con¬ 
sideration  pointed  to  its  ready  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
There  was  much  desired  help  that  it  could  give  quite  consis¬ 
tently  with  its  own  views.  Extending  the  sway  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Hungary  must  be  its  own  proper  object,  as  well  as  Count 
Karolyi’s.  And  while  extending  it  in  Hungary,  it  might  at  the 
same  time  also  utilize  the  opportunity  offered  for  securing  to 
itself  new  adherents  and  fresh  supporters  over  a  far  wider  area. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  graceful  and  generous  hospitality  for  which 
Himgarians  are  known  all  the  world  over,  which  makes  it 
popiilar  almost  above  all  places  as  a  gathering-site  for  con¬ 
gresses.  Though  not  itself  the  “  gate  of  the  East,”  it  is  near  it, 
and  even  more  picturesque  and  favoured  by  nature.  What  with 
its  gay  costumes,  the  bright  eyes  and  dusky  features  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  brilliant  sunshine  ripening  sub-tropical  produce  in 
profusion,  it  bears  all  the  attractive  impress  of  an  Eastern  city. 
All  the  east  of  Europe  lies  grouped  around  it,  as  round  a  natural 
centre,  within  easy  reach  and  almost  at  its  beck. 

There  is  much  work  still  to  be  accomplished  for  co-operation 
in  that  wide  East  Everywhere,  from  Poland  and  Bohemia, 
eastward  to  far  Japan,  there  is  a  natural  predisposition  to 
co-operative  methods.  People  have  organized  their  own  racy 
forms  of  semi-co-operation  to  apply  them  somehow.  However, 
artels,  watagas,  zadrugas,  droujinas,  akbaras,  niddhis,  hokotus, 
and  whatever  else  there  may  be,  are  in  point  of  fact  only  imper¬ 
fect,  half-developed  forms  of  co-operative  orgeinization.  Western 
tuition  and  Rochdale  inspiration  are  needed  to  make  them  per¬ 
fect  The  Alliance  might  well  beat  the  big  drum  at  Budapest, 
and  summon  Eastern  nations  to  come  to  its  school  and  be  taught. 

Once  more,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  co-operation  that  co- 
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operative  laws  in  all  countries  should,  where  bad,  be  improved 
and  made  workable.  And  since  Providence  placed  in  its  way 
an  opportunity  for  using  its  influence  in  favour  of  a  good  law, 
the  Alliance  could  scarcely  decline  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

With  State  help  and  patronage,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
pernicious  heresy  which  insists  upon  such  things — which  have 
spoilt  co-operation  in  a  good  many  places  and  made  genuine 
co-operation  in  '>ssible  there — the  Alliance  could  obviously  have 
nothing  to  do.  However,  it  might  render  very  useful  service 
indeed  in  bringing  home  their  error  to  well-meaning  but  misled 
Hungarians,  and  showing  them  the  right  path  by  pronouncing 
strongly  against  State  aid. 

All  this  is  what  actually  has  been  done,  and  done  under 
circumstances  which  made  the  doing  of  it  emphatic  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

The  gathering  brought  together  was  magnificent,  not  only  as 
regards  numbers ;  for  it  embraced  practically  all  co-operators  of 
distinguished  authority.  Never  before  has  such  an  assembly 
been  seen  in  the  province  of  co-operation.  Leaders  of  various 
sections,  who  had  previously  carefully  avoided  one  another  on 
every  occasion,  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  rubbing 
shoulders  amicably  and  listening  to  each  others’  remarks.  The 
debating  was  of  a  high  order,  even  brilliant,  as  every  one  who 
was  able  to  follow  it  has  admitted.  Every  school  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  took  part,  and  struggled  for  the  mastery  with  an  amount  of 
vigour  and  verve  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  audience. 
With  the  assent  of  those  who  had  been  present,  a  few  days  after, 
at  a  Co-operative  Congress  at  Vienna,  I  jocularly  compared  the 
Congress  to  a  “  battle  of  the  nations.” 

Count  Kdrolyi’s  apt  proposal  that  we  should  support  the 
word  spoken  by  a  large  display  of  statistical  information  in 
the  exhibition,  showing  how  co-operation  has  triumphed  in  the 
West,  was  not  as  fully  carried  out  as  might  have  been  desired. 
The  Hungarian  director  of  the  exhibition.  Dr.  Horvath,  had 
with  admirable  skill  made  the  most  of  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
The  Hungarian  exhibits  were  most  interesting  and  peculiar. 
If  Elastern  co-operation  is  not  advanced  in  method  or  prolific  in 
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products,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  quaint  and 
picturesque.  The  curious  furniture  exhibited  by  the  “Szeklers” 
— who  trace  their  descent  straight  back  to  the  Huns  of  Attila — 
the  bright  and  oddly  shaped  clothing,  the  outlandish  felt  boots 
(produced  by  double  co-operation,  namely,  first  that  of  the 
makers  of  the  felt,  and  next  that  of  the  makers  of  the  boots), 
the  unconventional  implements,  tools,  etc.,  and,  once  more,  the 
models  of  grain-storage  houses,  and  the  rich  variety  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  displayed,  made  this  section  most  attractive. 
But  that  was  really  not  what  bad  been  asked  for.  It  was 
exhibits  from  the  West  that  had  been  wanted.  However, 
barring  our  English  Wholesale  Society,  which  had  incurred 
considerable  expense  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  nobody 
seemed  to  have  made  a  great  efibrt  to  exhibit  what  was  desired. 
Nevertheless,  there  was,  all  things  considered,  a  very  fair  show, 
including  various  statistical  diagrams — ^among  them  those  of 
our  Board  of  Trade,  prepared  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and 
a  valuable  album,  with  charts,  sent  by  the  Luxemburg  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  there  was,  apart  from  our  Western 
nations,  a  veritable  Babel  of  “  peoples,  nations,  and  languages :  ” 
Magyars,  Czechs,  Slovenians,  Russians,  Poles  of  every  district. 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  Croats,  Roumanians,  and  Greeks.  And 
they  all  listened  attentively,  and,  no  doubt,  took  home  with 
them  a  great  deal  of  instruction. 

It  had  appeared  to  me  that  a  good  way  of  pushing  the  lesson 
well  home,  and  making  the  discussion — necessarily  limited  in 
length  and  contents — fully  useful,  would  be  to  supplement  the 
speeches  by  carefully  collected  information  supplied  in  the  form 
of  reports  or  papers  bearing  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  The 
printed  matter — issued  in  three  languages,  viz.  English,  French, 
and  German — which  was  at  any  rate  supposed  to  have  been 
read  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  debates,  or  else  listened 
to  by  them,  accordingly  fills  many  a  lacuna  occurring  in  the 
discussion.  In  addition  we  always  have  a  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  co-operation  in  various  countries  contributed  by 
leading  co-operators  in  each  country ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  also  had  three  interesting  papers  on  the  Women’s  co-operative 
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movement,  particularly  on  its  development  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  reports  on  co-operative  education 
in  the  several  countries,  which  show  that  a  good  deal  more  is 
already  being  done  under  this  head  than  is  popularly  supposed. 

The  collection  of  such  information  alone  fully  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  Alliance,  and  shows  it  to  be  worth  its  salt. 

One  distinct  portion  of  the  Congress  volume  deals  specifically 
with  the  condition  of  co-operation  in  backward  countries — more 
particularly  in  those  of  the  East,  for  which  the  Congress  was 
mainly  intended — the  causes  of  such  backwardness,  and  the 
measures  held  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  develope  co-operation, 
the  whole  being  put  in  the  shape  of  uniform  questions  and 
answers.  Of  course  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  question 
sheets  issued  have  been  filled  up  and  returned.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  done  to  justify  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  establish  a  regular  service  of  commimications,  which  promises 
to  prove  helpful  for  the  development  of  co-operation.  The  hearty 
reception  accorded  to  M.  Duca’s  paper  dealing  with  this  particular 
question,  and  containing  interesting  information  on  co-uperation 
and  its  slow  advance  in  Roumania,  aiibrds  some  kind  of  evidence 
that  our  action  in  this  direction  was  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Whatever  some  German  pedants  may  aflSrm  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  for  co-operators  of  the  West  to  sit  idly  by  while  co¬ 
operation  “  evolves  ”  itself  at  a  snail’s  pace  in  the  torpid,  back¬ 
ward  East.  It  is  their  business  to  stimulate  and  guide  it  forward. 
The  Congress  readily  accepted  my  motion  to  the  efiTect  that  we 
should  make  the  many  new  channels  of  communication  opened 
with  the  East  permanent,  and  regularly  collect  information  and 
dispense  counsel  and  help,  putting,  as  M.  Parini  aptly  added, 
assistance  from  the  well-developed,  wealthy  co-operation  of  the 
West,  if  possible,  in  the  place  of  the  leading-strings  and  feeding- 
bottles  so  often  clamoured  for  from  the  State. 

So  much  for  one  question,  which,  though  unquestionably 
important  for  the  Alliance,  was  in  truth  only  an  afterthought 
and  annex  to  the  original  programme. 

The  two  questions  placed  foremost  upon  the  programme,  and 
of  special  interest  to  Hungarians,  were  those  of  State  aid. 
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and  of  distributive  co-operation  in  rural  communities.  It  is 
very  evident — among  other  things  from  the  paper  contributed 
by  Count  Mailath,  and  the  motion  put  forward  on  behalf  of  his 
magnate  friends  by  M.  Dombtbr — that  the  leading  Hungarians 
present  desired  us  to  pronounce  unreservedly  in  favour  of  State 
aid,  thus  strengthening  their  hands  for  the  demands  to  be 
made  upon  their  Government,  which  was  reported  to  me  to  be 
distinctly  hostile  to  co-operation,  and  unwilling  to  assist  it.  I 
have  failed  altogether  to  extract  any  evidence  of  such  hostility 
from  the  most  reasonable  remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Tisza,  at  the  banquet  given  to  us  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Hungary.  There  is  not  a  word  in  his  speech  to 
which  any  British  co-operator  would  not  readily  subscribe. 
He  fully  recognized  the  social  and  economic  importance  of 
co-operation,  and  declared  that  his  Government  would  do  all 
that  it  could  to  advance  and  further  it.  But,  if  unhampered, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  insisted  that  co-operation  should  also  be 
“  free  ”  and  “  independent.” 

The  cause  of  State  aid  was  rather  feebly  pleaded  by  a  French¬ 
man,  Count  Rocquigny.  The  distinguished  statesman  whom  I 
had  originally  selected  for  the  task — and  who  could  not  at  the 
time  undertake  it  because  a  general  election  was  supposed  to 
be  imminent  in  Italy — M.  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  put  the  case  more  strongly.  Count  Rocquigny,  very 
rightly,  appeared  to  understand  that  he  would  be  pleading 
before  an  unsympathetic  tribunal,  and  accordingly  put  his  case 
most  apologetically.  State  help,  as  a  permanent  institution,  so 
he  admitted,  is  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Co-operation  must  in  the  end  mean  self-help.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  poor  people — in  all  countries  outside  Great 
Britain — who  have  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  stuff  in  them  to 
produce  co-operation  without  help  and  training,  and  these  people 
he  considers  it  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  State  to  assist  and  dry- 
nurse.  He  makes  a  distinction  in  this  respect  among  various 
forms  of  co-operation.  Distributive  co-operation,  for  instance, 
since  it  requires  no  capital,  he  assumes  to  need  no  help.  But 
production,  credit,  co-operation  in  agriculture,  could  not  possibly 
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be  reared  up  without  proper  spoon-feeding.  It  is  a  lame  argu¬ 
ment  altogether,  which  failed  all  the  more  to  convince  because 
it  was  so  very  apologetically  put  forward,  insinuated  in  a  truly 
coaxing  way,  rather  than  boldly  maintained.  As  against  the 
British  proof  that  co-operation  is  possible  without  State  aid, 
that  indeed  it  thrives  all  the  better,  and  produces  all  the  more 
satisfactoiy  results  for  being  unaided,  mere  assertions,  reinforced 
by  question-beg^ng  examples  quoted  from  countries  in  which 
self-help  pure  and  simple  has  never  been  tried,  are  absolutely 
without  force.  At  the  Congress  the  State-aiders  mustered  in 
great  strength.  They  put  forward  some  of  their  arguments 
considered  most  conclusive.  By  the  mouth  of  Baron  Storck, 
the  State-appointed  chief  of  a  great  State-aided  “  co-operative  ” 
organization  in  Austria,  which  distributes  subventions  to  those 
who  will  humour  the  authorities  by  pretending  to  co-operate, 
they  denounced  in  the  roughest  and  bewailed  in  the  most 
sympathetic  terms  our  hopeless  ignorance  and  wrongheadedness 
which  make  us  fail  to  perceive  that  State  aid  is  the  true  essence 
of  co-operation,  the  one  pillar  upon  which  it  must  rest  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Congress,  disregarding  such  idle  talk,  stood  staunchly 
by  self-help,  and  showed  forbearance  to  the  State-aid  argument 
only  to  the  extent  of  accepting  my  pleading,  that  at  its  gathering 
there  should  be  “  neither  victor  nor  vanquished,”  and  disposing 
of  the  question  by  "passing  to  the  vote  of  the  day,”  which 
means  non-suiting  the  State-aiders  without  actually  pronouncing 
judgment  against  them. 

The  result  is  one  that  we  may  well  be  thankful  for.-  It  will 
not,  indeed,  put  a  stop  to  State  aid  abroad,  where  it  is  practised 
for  political  purposes.  But  it  has,  as  self-help  co-operators  of 
Hungary  have  gratefully  owned  to  me,  dealt  an  effective  blow 
to  State-aid  pleading  in  their  country,  and  throughout  Europe 
it  places  State  aid  prima  facie  in  the  wrong.  It  may  help  to 
keep  State  aid,  which  some  of  our  would-be  agricultural  co- 
operators,  although  publicly  disclaiming  any  expectation  of  it, 
are  silently  sighing  for,  out  of  our  country. 

The  Congress  was  easily  persuaded  to  denounce  the  pre¬ 
posterous  subjection  in  Hungary  of  co-operative  organizations 
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to  nondescript  authorities,  such  as  local  judges,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  like,  accepting  our  British  example  of  a 
“  Regbtrar  of  Friendly  Societies  ”  as  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  a  single,  undoubtedly  competent  authority. 

However,  I  confess  to  some  compunction  for  endorsing  Count 
Kdrolyi’s  plea  for  the  permission  to  sell  to  non-members.  In 
support  of  that  plea  once  more  the  example  of  Great  Britain  is 
quoted.  However,  conditions  are  strikingly  diflFerent  in  the  two 
countries.  Our  British  stores  sell  only  to  a  very  small  extent  to 
non-members,  with  the  object  of  making  members  of  them,  by 
means  of  the  dividend  which  automatically  pays  for  the  share. 
Hungarian  distributive  societies  pay  no  dividend,  but  sell  at 
the  lowest  price  possible.  That  is  “Army  and  Navy”  co¬ 
operation,  not  “Rochdale;”  and  it  misses  the  most  important 
point  in  co-operation,  and  should  therefore  be  replaced  by  the 
better  form  as  soon  as  possible.  The  object  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  claim  to  be  allowed  to  sell  to  non-members 
sugg>3st8  accordingly  is,  not  that  of  making  more  people  co- 
operators,  but  of  weakening  the  influence  of  Liberal  tradesmen 
upon  rural  folk  in  favour  of  that  of  Conservative  magnates,  on 
the  principle  of  “  Codlin’s  your  friend,  not  Short”  Since  the 
leaders  of  Hungarian  co-operation  have  obtained  from  iis,  on  the 
ground  of  British  example,  support  for  their  claim  to  sell  to  non¬ 
members,  I  think  the  least  that  we  can  expect  from  them  in 
return  is  that  they  should  justify  our  plea  by  adopting  the 
Rochdale  system,  and  so  bringing  our  plea  into  line  with  their 
claim. 

In  respect  of  their  demand  for  the  establishment  of  distri¬ 
butive  co-operation  in  rural  districts,  the  Hungarians  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  opinions  fully  as  divided.  How¬ 
ever,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  British  co-operators  in  large 
numbers,  they  easily  carried  their  point,  to  the  gain  of  co- 
operators  all  over  the  world.  The  Hungarian  proposition,  in 
truth,  had  come  to  me,  from  such  a  quarter,  as  an  entire,  but 
most  welcome  surprise.  All  over  the  Continent  the  section 
of  society  which  the  Hungarian  magnates  may  be  taken  to 
represent — that  is,  that  of  Conservative,  aristocratic  patrons  of 
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cooperation — is  decidedly  hostile  to  rural  store  co-operation. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  abroad,  a  question  more  fiercely  discussed, 
more  persistently  wrangled  over  than  this,  which  to  our  British 
minds  appears  so  very  simple,  viz.  whether  the  poor  people  of 
the  country  are,  like  those  of  the  towns,  to  be  allowed,  or  not, 
to  procure  for  themselves  the  articles  of  living  cheaply,  and  at 
the  same  time  automatically  to  lay  by  and  accumulate  a  little 
nest-egg.  Reason  pleads  that,  being  presumably  in  greatest  need 
of  such  altogether  harmless  self-help,  they  should  be  allowed, 
nay  urged,  to  practise  it.  However,  this  is  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  remarkable  difierence  of  Continental  views  from  our 
own,  which  is  only  too  often  ignored  by  our  co-operators, 
becomes  strongly  apparent.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  co-operators, 
who  represent  a  great  power  and  greater  authority,  will  not 
permit  it,  because,  in  spite  of  altered  times,  they  still  hold  slavishly 
fast  by  Schulze  Delitzsch’s  original  narrow  aim.  At  a  period 
when  large  manufacture  was  just  beginning  to  encroach  upon 
small  trade,  and  the  working  classes  were  still  too  weak  in  fibre 
to  rouse  themselves  to  an  effort,  and  consequently  were  generally 
ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  Schulze-Delitzsch  came  forward 
to  assist  the  small  traders  in  their  obviously  unequal  contest.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  movement  became  almost 
distinctively  a  middle-class  movement,  a  monopoly  almost  of  the 
trading  classes,  pressed  into  the  working  classes’  service  only  so 
far  as  may  prove  consistent  with  its  primary  object.  That 
is  why  there  is  now  found  to  be  such  ample  room  and  such  ready 
support  for  the  new  distinctively  working-class  co-operative 
movement  in  Germany,  formed  in  opposition  to  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  Union,  whose  leaders  vainly  denounce  it  as  “socialist” — 
everything  that  aims  at  benefiting  the  working  classes  without 
patronage  being  in  the  present  day  held  to  be  “socialist”  in 
Germany.  The  agricultural  co-operators,  on  the  other  hand,  dis¬ 
countenance  rural  distribution,  because,  for  obvious  reasons,  they 
are  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Government  authorities,  with 
whom  they  have  a  sort  of  unwritten  understanding,  which  says 
that,  if  they  will  only  be  hons  enfants,  and  do  nothing  contrary 
to  Government  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  support  it,  they  shall 
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in  return  have  Government  countenance  and  assistance  from  the 
ratepayer’s  pocket.  Now,  Continental  Governments  promote 
co-operation  in  agriculture,  and  subsidize  it,  because  they  want 
rural  votes  to  be  given  in  their  favour.  And  in  purchasing  such 
votes  they  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  others,  to  wit,  in  this  case, 
the  traders’,  whose  opposition  to  co-operation  abroad  is  now  even 
more  active  and  more  pronounced  than  it  was  among  ourselves 
in  the  days  of  Sir  T.  Chambers’  annual  parliamentary  fulmi- 
nations.  The  German  authorities  have  never  favoured  dis¬ 
tributive  co-operation  either  in  town  or  country.  And  how 
carefully  the  Austrian  try  to  bar  it  out  from  agricultural  co¬ 
operation  appears  from  some  stringently  prohibitive  regulations 
reported  in  the  Congress  volume  by  oflBcial  informants.  The 
French  agricultural  syndicates  likewise  would  rather  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie,  and  not  arouse  the  resentment  of  traders.  Accordingly, 
practically  along  the  whole  line,  rural  distributive  co-operation  is 
tabooed  and  ruled  out  of  court.  Only  the  East  Swiss,  the  Danish 
Brugsforeninger,  and  some  few  Italians  are  left  to  struggle  in 
vindication  of  rural  folks’  right  to  buy  cheese  and  bread  in 
common.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  British  standpoint,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  when  Count  Kdrolyi’s  proposal  came  to  put  this 
question  on  the  programme,  I  jumped  at  it  with  alacrity,  and 
took  care  to  entrust  its  pleading  to  a  competent  advocate.  Here 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  vindicating  poor  country  folks’ 
right  which  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  allowed  to  pass 
unimproved. 

The  result  has  been  what  might  have  been  desired.  The 
opener  of  the  debate  did  not  indeed  do  full  justice  to  his 
question.  He  was  to  show  Hungarians,  eager  to  apply  co¬ 
operative  distribution,  how  to  do  so.  Instead  of  this  he  argued 
as  if  the  Hungarians  still  required  winning  over  to  his  own  view. 
There  are,  as  it  happens,  excellent  examples  to  hold  up  for 
Hungarian  imitation.  Apart  from  the  admirable  work  done 
under  this  head  in  Lincolnshire  by  Mr.  Mclnnes,  by  radiation, 
so  to  speak,  from  town  centres,  and  the  wholly  independent 
organization  which  has  proved  richly  successful  in  Denmark, 
there  is  no  better  example  at  present  to  quote  than  that  of 
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the  Verhand  oetachweizerischer  landwirthachaftlicher  Genoasen- 
achxiften,  which  I  desired  to  hold  up  as  a  model  in  the  resolution. 
However,  there  happens  to  be  war  in  Switzerland.  And  since 
the  agricultural  societies  have  broken  away  from  Dr.  Hans 
Muller’s  Union,  they  must  not,  so  it  appears,  be  particularly 
recommended  in  what  was  formally  his  resolution.  It  does  not 
matter.  The  examples  are  on  record.  The  contention  over 
this  much-gnawed  bone  proved  hot,  and,  being  feebly  presided 
over  on  the  first  day,  the  meeting  got  a  little  out  of  hand. 
However,  the  debate  was  telling,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
all  sides  fought  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  listeners.  And  in  the  end  the  supporters  of  rural  distributive 
co-operators  carried  their  point  with  fiying  colours.  The  lesson 
is  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  the  East,  and  even  nearer  home. 

In  striking  contrast  with  such  fierce  warfare,  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  question  on  the  programme,  upon  which  really  most  discussion 
had  been  looked  for,  was  disposed  of  almost  without  debate. 
It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  to  ourselves,  of  great  interest 
to  credit  co-operators  abroad.  I  will  not  here  enter  into  the 
considerations  which  make  it  of  pressing  interest  abroad.  They 
are  admitted;  and  that  is  why,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  most 
leading  authorities  abroad.  Dr.  Heiligentadt,  President  of  the 
State-endowed  Central  Co-operative  Societies’  Bank  of  Prussia, 
had  firmly  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  had  used 
his  infiuence  with  others  to  make  them  come.  The  resolution 
adopted  presses  home  the  reasonable  opinion  that  central  banks 
should  make  it  their  first  care  to  accumulate  a  considerable 
capital  of  their  own,  and  that  by  such  means  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  the  mischief  now  unduly  prevalent,  arising  from  their 
relying  beyond  the  proper  measure  on  credit.  Among  ourselves, 
there  is  Ireland  debating  whether  or  not  to  establish  a  central 
bank,  to  focus  and  assist  the  business  of  local  agricultural  banks, 
which  have  been  found  so  useful.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  utility  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies’  Bank  might 
not  be  extended  by  cultivation  of  new  business.  There  is  India 
taking  its  place  in  the  co-operative  banking  movement,  and  the 
question  will  there  in  all  probability  soon  arise  whether  there 
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is  to  be  a  central  bank.  There  is  Egypt,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  destined  to  become  a  country  of  co-operative  banks,  but 
soon  went  astray  into  a  much  less  promising  path,  presumably 
owing  to  Lord  Cromer’s  familiarity  with  the  Indian  takavi. 
The  **  Agricultural  Bank  ”  of  Egypt,  although  doing  some  limited 
economic  good,  can  never  educate  the  people  and  make  them 
thrifty,  as  co-operative  banks  could,  nor  can  it  provide  all  the 
money  that  is  wanted,  should  the  practice  of  borrowing  and 
employing  spread  over  all  the  country.  And  there  is  Cyprus 
unhappily  disposed  to  tread  in  Egypt’s  footsteps. 

The  highest  authorities  on  central  banking  had  announced 
themselves  for  Budapest,  and  the  printed  matter  prepared 
supplied  abundant  subjects  for  keen  debate.  Unhappily,  at  the 
banquet,  the  chairman  had  omitted  to  propose  complimentary 
toasts  to  Austria  and  the  German  Empire.  And  although 
Austria  still  makes  it  its  boast  that — 

“  Aastrise  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo,” 

and  Germany  claims  a  “decisive  say’’  on  every  question  of 
“  world  policy  ”  that  may  arise,  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries 
present  considered  the  petty  slight  put  upon  them  too  serious 
a  matter  to  ignore.  They  formally  advised  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Alliance,  that  they  could  not,  after  that,  further  attend  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  case  truly  of  canis  peccatum  sus  dependit 
The  Alliance,  and  co-operation,  were  made  to  suffer  for  a  mistake 
committed  personally  by  the  chairman.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  In  the  main  it  does  not  matter  much,  since  the 
question  is  very  fully  discussed,  from  all  points  of  view,  in  the 
Congress  volume. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  Congress  may  be  accepted  as 
having*  done  exceedingly  good  work,  and  accomplished  very 
much  to  further  the  progress  and  extension  of  co-operation,  not 
only  in  Hungary,  but  in  all  the  East.  Moreover,  it  has  brought 
into  friendly  touch  with  one  another  leading  men  of  all  schools 
of  co-operation,  whom  nothing  else  could  have  called  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  useful. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Co-operative  Congress,  1904. — Wl^at  impressed  me  as  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Stratford  Co-operative  Congress  were  the 
earnest  stirring  address  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney;  the  largest  and  most 
varied  Co-operative  Exhibition  ever  held  in  England ;  the  record 
attendance  of  delegates  ;  the  inaugural  address — which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  Mr.  Greening’s  farewell  to  co-operators  as  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  the  harmonious,  businesslike,  and  almost  purely  co-operative 
character  of  th.  'roceodings ;  and,  lastly,  the  unique*  public  welcome 
which  the  West  Ham  authorities  gave  to  the  co-operators  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  regular  and  important  part  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  is  the 
Exhibition  of  Co-operativo  Manufactures,  which  not  only  indicates  the 
march  and  yearly  progress  of  this  phase  of  co-operation,  but  affords 
co-operators  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  pronouncement  of  opinion, 
and  it  may  be  of  admonition,  from  public  men  who  take  wide  views  of 
'  social  and  industrial  reform.  This  time  the  Congress  secured  the 
brilliant  services  of  the  bishop  of  Stepney,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  mayor  of  Stratford.  The  bishop’s  speech  showed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  co-operative  movement,  with  regard  to  both  its 
initial  principles,  and  the  practical  methods  and  personnel  of  its 
founders.  He  said  that  he  found  his  way  to  that  platform  through  a 
pathway  bristling  with  protests  from  the  opponents  of  co-operation,  who, 
he  thought,  were  making  a  great  mistake  if  such  protests  were  meant 
to  serve  any  legitimate  interests  of  the  private  traders.  His  address 
was  a  clear  call  not  to  forget  the  ideals  of  the  brave  old  days  of  the 
co-operativo  pioneers.  He  made  a  strong  appeal  to  strengthen  the 
educational  side  of  the  movement,  while  extending  its  distributive  and 
productive  enterprises.  The  bishop’s  telling  words  received  additional 
influence  and  power  from  his  patently  earnest  and  sincere  manner,  and 
his  strong  and  strenuous  personality.  There  were  evidences  all 
through  the  following  week  that  the  address  retained  its  high  promi¬ 
nence  as  one  of  the  most  influential  events  of  the  Congress. 

The  Exhibition  itself  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  important 
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ever  held  in  the  movement.  The  growing  number  of  societies,  which 
seek  to  show  their  goods  at  these  exhibitions,  was  more  marked  on  this 
occasion  than  any  other  during  my  ten  years’  experience.  The  array 
of  large  and  expensive  exhibits  indicated  the  growth  'and  assured 
success  of  an  increasing  number  of  productive  societies.  The  Whole¬ 
sale  side  of  the  Exhibition  has  always  shown  what  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  ean  do  by  way  of  a  grand  display  ;  and  this  year  the  Labour 
Co-partnership  societies  also  made  it  evident  that  they  too  are 
approaching,  one  by  one,  the  large  scale  of  business  enterprise. 

As  a  deliberative  assembly,  this  year’s  Congress  was  marked  by  an 
unusually  large  attendance  of  delegates.  No  less  than  1500  tickets 
were  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  and,  judging  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hall,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  delegates  were  actually 
present.  The  attractiveness  of  London  may  have  been  an  extra  induce¬ 
ment  ;  but,  in  fact,  year  after  year,  co'operators  are  sending  an  ever¬ 
growing  band  of  representatives  to  their  annual  parliament.  Stratford 
itself,  as  part  of  East  London,  has  no  rivals,  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  for  presenting  in  their  full  significance  of  complexity  and 
extent  all  those  perplexing  social  problems  which  it  is  the  avowed 
mission  of  co-operation  to  study  and  remedy. 

Councillor  A.  W.  Golightly  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Congress, 
and  his  tact,  firmness,  and  urbanity  eontributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
dispatch  of  business,  and  the  success  of  the  Congress  generally. 
Following  on  a  short  address  from  him,  came  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
Greening’s  inaugural  address,  which  on  both  general  and  personal 
grounds  proved  an  interesting  and  important  pronouncement.  There  is 
hardly  any  phase  of  modern  English  co-operation  in  the  inception  of 
which  Mr.  Greening  has  not  had  some  part,  and  in  his  review  of  the 
present  position  of  the  co-operative  movement  he  drew  out  intimate 
knowledge  and  long  and  wide  experience.  The  address  derived  special 
significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  Mr.  Greening’s  farewell  as  an 
official  member  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  In  the  marvellous  growth 
of  co-operation  from  year  to  year  he  saw  what  was  “  nothing  short  of  a 
social  miracle.”  From  the  statistics  of  actual  profits  he  showed  the 
great  superiority  of  co-operative  efficiency  over  that  of  competitive  or 
ordinary  trade.  He  dwelt  on  the  educational  and  social  value  of 
co-operation  ;  and,  after  pointing  out  that  co-operation  secured  its  pros¬ 
perity  by  the  “  unseen  activities  stimulated  in  an  army  of  members  and 
committeemen  by  the  operation  of  a  partial  partnership,”  he  proceeded 
to  establish  a  strong  case  for  extending  this  partnership  to  all  the 
workers  in  the  co-operative  movement.  He  supported  his  view  by 
references  to  the  great  success  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
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and  of  the  late  M.  Godin’s  factory  at  Guise,  where  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  are  still  carrying  on  the  scheme  of  labour  co-partnership,  though 
the  practical  genius  of  the  founder  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Greening 
made  two  important  suggestions  for  immediate  application.  One  was 
that  a  joint  board  of  the  Productive  Federation  and  Co-operative  Whole¬ 
sale  Society  should  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
respective  territories  for  the  encouragement  of  co-operative  production. 
The  other  was  that  the  educational  machinery  of  the  co-operative 
movement  should  include  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Co-operative  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  either  of  the  schemes  is 
yet  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  unless  Mr.  Vivian’s  subsequent 
suggestion  be  taken  up — namely,  to  make  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
instituted  by  the  Christian  Socialists  of  1848,  into  the  nucleus  of  such 
a  Co-operative  University. 

After  the  inaugural  aildress  the  Co-operative  Congress  receives 
delegates  from  other  bodies,  including  foreign  co-operative  associations, 
English  trade  unions,  and  the  teaching  profession.  It  then  addresses 
itself  to  the  detailed  business  of  its  programme.  This  year’s  pro¬ 
gramme  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  purely  co-operative  subjects,  and 
with  the  internal  policy,  organization,  and  efficiency  of  the  movement. 
There  was  little  or  no  indication  of  attempts  to  ‘‘capture”  the  Congress 
for  the  furtherance  of  interests  foreign  to  its  own  avowed  and  special 
objects.  There  was  also  a  notable  absence  of  controversial  matters 
among  the  members.  The  movement  seems  to  have  decided  to  put 
such  questions  as  profit-sharing,  and  the  place  of  the  worker  in  the  co¬ 
operative  system,  to  the  test  of  actual  business  practice.  Thus  the  two 
sets  of  co-operative  business  relations  will  be  allowed  to  work  side  by 
side,  and  the  final  decision  will  lie  with  the  practical  verdict  of  experi¬ 
ence,  each  party  doing  its  own  propaganda  work  without  collision  inside 
the  Congress. 

Even  when  the  Congress  turned  from  the  routine  of  business  pro¬ 
posals  and  resolutions  to  the  discussion  of  more  distinctly  educational 
questions,  the  disposition  to  keep  to  its  own  special  objects  was  very 
remarkable ;  as,  for  instance,  in  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Wood,  on 
“  Reserve  Funds  and  Depreciation,”  Mr.  Wood,  as  an  auditor  and  an 
accountant  of  long  standing,  was  eminently  qualified  to  guide  co- 
operators  in  considering  this  most  important  aspect  of  practical 
co-operation  :  his  paper  was  a  revelation  of  the  complex  mechanism  of 
co-eperative  finance,  and  should  be  of  great  service  to  local  committees 
and  secretaries. 

In  previous  years,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  CoK)perative 
Union  have  had  their  special  task  of  rousing  interest  in  co-operative 
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education  relegated  to  an  evening  meeting  ;  but  this  important  duty  has 
now  gained  official  recognition,  and  found  a  place  in  the  ordinary 
sittings  of  Congress.  Mr.  Rae’s  paper  on  the  “  Relations  of  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Education  to  Public  Bodies,”  was  in  the  main  an  extension  and 
exposition  of  the  educational  programme  of  the  Education  Committee. 
As  an  educational  pronouncement  it  impressed  me  as  taking  a  some¬ 
what  lower  level  than  usual.  It  showed  the  same  general  tendency 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Congress  proceedings,  and  urged  that 
in  educational  work  the  co-operative  movement  should  be  more  self- 
sufficing,  and  should  keep  to  its  own  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Stratford  displayed  a  strong  disposition 
to  open  its  arms  to  receive  co-operation  more  widely  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  any  previous  Congress  town.  The  handsome  reception 
which  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  West  Ham  gave  to  the  Stratford 
Congress  distinguished  it  above  all  previous  co-operative  gatherings  in 
England.  With  great  courage,  with  great  tact,  and  with  no  less 
liberality,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Stratford  have  shown  how  the 
great  municipalities  may  follow  the  example  of  the  French  public  bodies, 
in  acknowledging  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  English  citizens, 
who  are  playing  no  small  part  in  the  betterment  of  English  society  and 
English  enterprise. 

R.  Halstead. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Leeds. — Some  of  the  critics  of 
this  Congress  have  found  fault  with  the  delegates  for  not  restricting 
themselves  to  matters  with  which  they  are  directly  concerned,  instead 
of  making  incursions  into  the  general  field  of  politics.  For  my  own 
part  I  welcome  it  as  a  good  sign  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  confine 
their  deliberations  to  questions  having  a  direct  relation  to  fair  wages, 
regular  and  sufficient  employment,  and  reasonable  hours — a  sign  that 
they  are  taking  a  broader  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  labour  question  is  in  its  essence  a  moral  one,  and  the  altruistic 
spirit  shown  at  the  Congress  is  welcome  as  indicating  that  the  working 
classes  are  recognizing  the  fact  and  acting  upon  it. 

The  growth  of  trade  unionism  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  whereas, 
when  the  Congress  last  met  in  Leeds,  thirty-one  years  ago,  it  was 
attended  by  132  delegates,  representing  750,000  members  of  trade  unions, 
there  were  at  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  of  1904, 473  delegates,  repre¬ 
senting  a  membership  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.  Yet,  great  as 
has  been  the  growth  of  organized  labour,  labour  as  a  whole  presents 
nothing  like  a  united  front  to  the  solidarity  of  capital.  There  yet 
remains  a  vast  proportion  of  unorganized  labour  (computed  as  three  to 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  4  2  H 
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one),  consisting  largely  of  women  and  children,  the  helpless  prey  of 
the  sweater,  and  an  element  of  great  social  weakness  and  peril. 

To  counteract  the  tariff  reform  propaganda,  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  have  circulated  in  large  numbers  a  monthly  leaflet,  dealing 
each  month  with  a  different  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Congress 
adopted  with  virtual  unanimity  a  strong  protest  against  any  departure 
whatever  from  free-trade  principles,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  working¬ 
men  to  saner  methods  of  grappling  with  our  social  problems. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  housing  question. 
At  a  conference  held  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Horsfall,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Citizens’  Association,  showed 
how  much  we  have  fallen  behind  Germany  in  this  matter.  English¬ 
men  have  so  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  slums  as  necessary 
blots  upon  our  civilization,  that  they  are  inclined  to  be  incredulous 
about  all  plans  for  doing  away  with  them.  Despite  municipal  and 
other  action,  the  evil  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  It  is 
said  that  in  Leeds  alone  there  are  forty-three  thousand  persons  who 
are  suffering  from  overcrowding.  Yet  an  effectual  system  of  checking 
it  has  been  adopted  in  Germany.  There  the  local  authorities  of  every 
town  and  village  can  buy  as  much  land  as  they  like,  and  when  they 
like,  without,  as  in  this  country,  being  hampered  and  hindered  in  every 
direction  by  Government  red  tape.  There  the  Government  not  only 
permits,  but  encourages  those  authorities  to  buy  as  much  land  as  they 
can  before  it  becomes  too  dear.  Even  Berlin,  wonderfully  rapid  as  its 
growth  has  been,  has  ten  times  as  much  land  per  head  as  Manchester. 
German  municipalities  are  empowered  to  prepare  town  extension  plans 
covering  all  the  ground  in  their  area,  and  to  compel  landowners  to 
build  houses  and  leave  open  spaces  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
plans,  all  new  streets  being  wide  and  tree-planted.  In  America,  also, 
the  law  casts  like  obligations  upon  landowners.  In  Germany,  under 
this  system,  slums  are  impossible.  Sir  John  Gorst  complains  with 
good  reason  that  municipal  action  in  this  country  is  paralyzed  by  over¬ 
centralization.  “We  have,”  he  says,  “  no  real  local  self-government, 
no  home  rule.”  On  the  second  day  of  the  Congress,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  empowering  public  authorities  “  to 
carry  on  any  work  or  business  on  behalf  of  the  people,  so  as  to  steady 
the  volume  of  trade,  and  provide  work  at  fair  rates  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle.”  On  the  fifth  day,  the  Congress  reaffirmed  the 
I  resolution,  and  declared  besides  that,  in  the  interests  of  housing  reform, 

I  cheaper  loans  and  less  costly  methods  for  enabling  municipalities  to 

I  obtain  land  were  absolutely  essential.  It  also  demanded  an  amend- 

(  ment  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  of  1883,  for  the  provision  of  an  efiicient 
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service  of  workmen’s  trains,  and  a  uniform  system  of  cheap  railway- 
fares  and  season  tickets  for  workmen  in  every  industrial  centre,  with 
an  adequate  extension  of  workmen’s  trams.  These  facilities,  together 
with  extended  powers  to  municipalities,  and  freedom  to  use  them, 
would,  the  Congress  believed,  “  go  very  far  to  remove  from  our  midst 
those  evils  which  at  present  exact  so  great  a  death  toll  from  the 
working  population.”  The  only  check  to  this  sanguine  anticipation  is 
the  actual  fact  that  there  are  many  municipalities  so  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  social  reform  that  they  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
anything  like  an  adequate  use  of  the  powers  they  already  possess. 

Most  closely  connected  with  the  housing  question  is  that  of  physical 
deterioration,  resulting  from  overcrowding  and  defective  sanitation. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  excellent  presidential  address,  strongly  condemned  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  question.  The  select 
committee  upon  it  have  recorded  their  belief  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
dealing  drastically  with  this  problem.”  One  of  their  recommendations 
is  compulsory  registration  of  property  owners,  “  which  would,”  as  Mr. 
Bell  said,  **  probably  reveal  some,  strange  people  as  owners  of  slum 
property.”  But  the  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  sees 
only  “  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  out  ”  even  this  modest  instalment 
of  reform.  The  president  of  the  Congress  also  referred  to  the  com> 
mittee’s  advocacy  of  an  experimental  effort  for  fixing  a  standard  in 
some  of  the  worst  districts,  and  notifying  that,  after  a  given  date,  no 
crowding  in  excess  of  such  standard  would  be  permitted.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  will  be  done  until  the  industrial  classes  and  all  social 
reformers  take  care  to  send  men  to  Parliament  who  will  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  causes  of  physical  deterioration  is  the 
semi-starvation  of  thousands  of  children,  who  will  in  their  turn  help  to 
perpetuate  a  feeble  and  sickly  breed  of  men  and  women.  Dr.  Hall, 
who  has  taken  a  lead  in  obtaining  free  meals  for  poor  school  children 
in  Leeds,  having  examined  many  thousands  of  them,  found  a  vast  pro¬ 
portion  suffering  from  malnutrition.  In  some  of  the  London  Board 
Schools  the  proportion  is  90  per  cent.,  and  the  total  number  of  under¬ 
fed  children  in  London  alone  is  reckoned  at  122,000.  The  Congress 
determined  to  urge  that  at  least  one  free  meal  a  day  should  be  provided 
in  State-supported  schools.  Doubtless  this  is  but  a  partial  and  super¬ 
ficial  palliative,  and  the  objections  to  it  are  obvious,  but  I  agree  with 
Sir  John  Gorst  that  we  must  try  to  save  the  children  at  whatever  risk 
of  “  undermining  parental  responsibility.” 

The  Congress  repeated  once  more  its  protest  against  that  most 
prolific  cause  of  sweating  and  excessive  hours  of  work,  particularly  in 
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the  clothing  trades — the  system  of  giving  out  homework  to  women 
and  children,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  the  safeguard  of  official 
inspection  and  sanitary  regulations.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  abo 
carried  on  the  subject  of  fair  wages  in  Government  workshops  and 
dockyards.  A  delegate  of  the  Shipwrights'  Union,  Alderman  Jones, 
mayor  of  Cardiff,  declared  that  despite  the  House  of  Commons’  fair 
wage  resolution,  the  Government,  instead  of  being  a  model  employer, 
was  the  greatest  sweater  in  the  country.  On  March  23,  Mr.  Shackle- 
ton  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  urging  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  standard  rate  of  wages  to  its  unskilled  workers,  but 
the  motion  was  talked  out.  The  mover  attributed  this  failure  to  the 
interposition  of  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  moved  an  amendment  substituting 
“  trade  union  ”  for  “  standard,”  as  a  less  ambiguous  term.  Mr.  Burns 
made  a  sharp  retort  in  the  daily  press,  and  quoted  Hansard  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Shackleton  himself  welcomed  the  amendment.  Squabbles  of 
this  kind  can  only  do  harm  to  the  labour  cause,  which  has  need  of 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  cohesion  of  all  its  friends.  Mr.  Bell,  in 
his  presidential  address,  while  congratulating  the  Labour  party  in 
Australia  on  having  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  Labour  Ministry, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  “  if  labour  will  but  organize  itself  and 
get  rid  of  its  bickerings,  no' Coalition  Gx>vernment  in  this  or  any  other 
country  will  stand  against  it.”  The  estrangement  which  appears  to 
exist  between  socialist  and  other  workers  in  the  ranks  of  labour  is 
surely  needless.  The  basis  of  trade  unionism  is,  after  ail,  socialistic, 
and  socialism  itself  has  its  individualistic  side,  so  that  it  is  a  falbcy  to 
suppose  that  the  principles  of  individualism  and  collectivism  are  hope¬ 
lessly  at  variance.  I  regret  to  note  that  the  Congress  reversed,  upon 
a  mere  technicality,  a  part  of  its  policy  making  for  unity.  After 
having  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  a  Labour  Representation  Committee, 
to  include  delegates  from  various  socialist  bodies,  the  Congress  adopted 
without  debate  a  recommendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  proposed  outside  co-operation  for  securing  a 
better  representation  of  organized  labour  in  Parliament.  There  are 
now  about  forty-five  labour  candidates,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  bbour 
interest  will  never  be  adequately  represented  so  long  as  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  to  be  opened  with  a  golden  key.  Mr. 
Henderson’s  motion  of  May  11,  for  the  payment  of  members’  and 
returning  officers’  expenses,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six,  but 
time  is  on  the  side  of  this  reform. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillet’s  motion  for  international  representation  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  defeated.  The  Congress  protested  against  conscription, 
foreign  unskilled  labour  in  British  mines,  and  the  Gt>vernment  sanction 
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of  the  Sooth  African  Labour  Ordinance.  Compulsory  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes,  even  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  optional  with 
any  society  to  register  under  the  compulsory  clause,  was  rejected  on  a 
card  vote  by  869,000  to  383,000,  but  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  of  Labour  was  carried  without  dissent.  The  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Taff  Vale  decision,  was  read  a  second  time  last  session  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-seven,  but  its  further  progress  was  blocked.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  one  of  the  test  labour  questions  at  the  general  election. 

Among  other  subjects  the  Congress  found  time  to  discuss  and  to 
pass  resolutions  upon  were — the  establishment  of  a  labour  newspaper 
(for  which  £10,000  is  said  to  be  required)  ;  the  grievances  of  post- 
office  employees  ;  the  inclusion  of  shop  assistants,  warehousemen,  and 
clerks  in  Labour  Bills  ;  the  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill ;  the  State  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  Sunday  labour  on  railways  ;  the  care  of  the 
blind  ;  co-operation  and  trade  unions  ;  old  age  pensions  ;  precautionary 
regulations  in  mines  ;  the  amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act ;  and  child  insurance. 

If  one  thing  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  1904,  it  is  that  the  Liberal  party  will  emphatically  be 
upon  its  trial  when  it  next  comes  into  power,  and  will  be  judged 
mainly  by  the  sincerity,  if  not  the  success,  of  its  efforts  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  of  the  great  social  problems  which  confront  us.  The 
result  will  show  whether  it  is  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  social 
reformers  and  of  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country. 

Fred.  B.  Mason. 

The  Reports  op  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission. — 
There  was  once  a  time  when  Englishmen  .believed,  perhaps  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  their  educational  system  was  the  best  in  the  Avorld,  or 
at  least  the  best  for  them  ;  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  their  warrant,  and  at  that  time  Matthew  Arnold’s  protests  against 
the  deficiencies  of  English  education  were  a  vox  clamaiitis  in  deserto ; 
it  might  be  added,  however,  that  a  prophet  must  understand  the 
people  to  whom  he  preaches  if  he  is  to  succeed,  and  that  Arnold  was 
too  much  wrapt  up  in  himself  to  understand  the  English  people.  But 
the  time  of  that  prosperity  has  passed,  probably  never  to  return,  and 
the  stern  logic  of  facts  is  convincing  those  Englishmen  who  can  see  (by 
no  means  the  whole  community)  that  they  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
methods  of  foreign  nations  ;  the  motive  of  materialistic  profit  is  not 
the  highest  for  educational  improvements,  but  it  is  an  effective  one,  at 
least  to  some  extent. 
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It  was  this  motive,  on  its  higher  side,  which  prompted  Mr.  Mosely  to 
organize  this  commission  ;  he  was  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the 
American  engineers  in  South  Africa,  and  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  New  World  “  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-aeaded  men  to 
the  Cape  ”  (p.  vi.).  It  was  to  test  his  own  conclusions  that  he  organized 
bis  commission  of  educational  experts.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  it  was  very  characteristic  of  our  old-fashioned  English  methods 
that  an  important  inquiry  like  this  should  be  initiated  by  a  private 
individual,  and  taken  in  hand  by  commissioners  who  vary  in  occupa¬ 
tion  from  bead-masters  and  professors  to  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  report  opens  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  whole  com¬ 
mission,  followed  by  detailed  reports  from  individuals  ;  as  these  cover 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  royal  octavo  size,  there  is 
obviously  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  them.  To  any  one  interested 
in  education,  either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  citizen,  the  labour  of  working 
through  the  whole  will  be  well  repaid  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  of  a  labour, 
and  it  may  be  asked  whether  Mr.  Mosely,  having  done  so  much,  canuot 
do  a  little  more.  Could  he  not  issue  the  main  results  of  his  commission 
in  an  attractive  booklet  of  some  150  pages  at  most  ?  These  could  be 
illustrated  by  the  best  pieces  of  the  reports,  quoted  in  extenso — e.g. 
Principal  Reichel’s  account  of  the  Dewey  Experimental  School  at 
Chicago  (p.  279).  Above  all,  the  book  should  have  an  index.  As  the 
report  stands,  it  is  rather  open  to  the  objection  which  our  consuls 
make  against  our  English  merchants  ;  the  goods  are  excellent,  but  they 
are  not  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  and  the  quantity  is  rather 
overwhelming  for  the  ordinary  person. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  real  misfortune  if  this  report  failed  to  reach 
English  public  opinion,  and  especially  English  educational  opinion. 
Whether  we  have  more  to  learn  from  America  than  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  is  a  very  open  question,  but  we  are  far  more  likely 
to  learn  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter ;  for  between  English 
local  government  and  the  highly  organized  central  administration  of 
Germany  and  France  there  is  little  sympathy,  but  in  America  the 
educational  experiments  have  been  worked  out  by  the  people  for 
themselves. 

The  main  points  on  which  the  commissioners  unanimously  lay  stress, 
as  being  deserving  of  English  imitation,  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  enthusiasm  for  education  which  marks  all  classes  of  the 
community.  This  is  by  far  the  most  promising  feature  in  their  report. 
It  is  shown  by  the  enormous  gifts  which  American  wealth  bestows  on 
education  ;  it  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  buildings  which  are  provided 
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even  for  elemeatary  education  (cf.,  e.g.,  p.  311,  Professor  Rhys  on  the 
schools  of  Pittsburgh) ;  it  is  shown,  above  all,  by  the  eagerness  to 
learn,  which  is  said  to  mark  the  American  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl. 
The  English  pupil  has  often  to  be  “  driven  ;  ’’  the  schoolboy  at  all 
events  (whatever  may  be  the  case  with  girls)  expects  this  :  but  in 
America  he  is  “  led.”  “  In  my  examination  of  schools  of  different 
types,”  says  Dr.  Gray  (p.  171),  “I  never  stumbled  across  a  really 
idle  boy.” 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  this  point  is  the  fact — insisted  on  again 
and  again — that  education  in  America  is  the  way  to  direct  commercial 
success.  We  are  told  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  to  “  college-bred  men  ”  has  changed ;  at  the 
present  time  the  graduates  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools 
are  eagerly  competed  for  by  the  heads  of  the  business  world,  and  the 
application  of  the  highest  knowledge  to  practice  is  being  more  and 
more  developed. 

(3)  The  growing  importance  attached  to  manual  work  in  American 
schools.  The  educational  value  of  this,  in  the  early  part  of  the  course 
at  any  rate,  is  well  pointed  out  by'  Principal  Reichel  in  the  opening 
pages  of  his  report. 

(4)  The  co-ordination  of  American  schools,  so  that  the  competing 
claims  of  different  educational  bodies  are  harmonized.  The  com¬ 
munity  knows  what  it  wants,  and  sets  to  work  to  get  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  report  of  the  commission  is  all 
praise ;  the  poor  payment  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  men  to  remain  in  the  profession,  are  mentioned  in  the  general 
report,  and  are  dwelt  upon  continually  by  individual  commissioners. 
“  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  make  it  their  life  profession  ” 
(p.  165)  is  one  opinion.  One  or  two  of  the  commissioners  also  speak 
strongly  of  the  poor  results  of  all  the  educational  machinery  ;  Mr.  C. 
Rowley,  for  instance,  says,  “  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  influence  their 
universal  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  schools  can  have  had,  while  both 
makers  and  users  are  satisfied  with  such  a  flood  of  solid  but  unshapely 
articles  ”  (p.  346)  ;  and,  to  turn  to  a  more  serious  point  still,  “  the  utter 
vulgarity,”  “  the  degrading  sensationalism,”  etc.,  of  the  Sunday  press 
seem  poor  results  of  the  public-school  system.  But,  take  it  as  a  whole, 
the  verdict  on  American  education  is  very  favourable,  and  one  and  all 
of  the  commissioners  echo  in  various  terms  the  warning  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  “  Wake  up,  John  Bull.”  Will  he  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late? 

It  should  have  been  particularly  mentioned  that  Canada  is  included 
in  the  field  of  the  Report.  The  engineering  department  at  McGill 
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University,  Montreal  (p.  304),  and  the  agricultural  department  at 
Guelph,  in  Ontario  (p.  295),  are  especially  praised,  and  are  full  of 
lessons  for  England. 

J.  Wells. 

The  Indian  Co-opekative  Act. — After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry 
and  consideration,  the  Indian  Government  has  at  length  passeil  an 
Act  authorizing  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  in  our  great 
Eastern  dependency.  That  Act  was  badly  wanted,  for  hitherto  co¬ 
operative  societies  have  in  India  had  nothing  but  the  Companies  Act 
under  which  to  take  shelter.  Nevertheless,  one  scarcely  knows  whether 
to  bd  thankful  that  a  first  step  has  been  taken,  or  to  regret  that  the 
first  step  taken  is  so  very  much  in  the  wrong  direction. 

To  begin  with,  the  Government  appears  to  desire  the  cherry,  which 
it  is  gradually  making  up  its  mind  to  swallow,  to  serve  it  for  a  good 
many  bites.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  one  Co-operative 
Act,  which,  but  for  one  little  omission  (rather  than  defect),  might  be 
made  to  apply  to  absolutely  all  forms  of  co-operative  societies,  and 
apply  to  them  well.  In  India,  with  very  much  less  to  legislate  upon, 
there  must  needs  be  a  special  Act  for  credit  societies  only.  Meanwhile 
productive  and  distributive  societies,  which  are  equally  needed,  and  are 
really  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  credit  societies,  must  be  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  !  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the 
Government’s  almost  avowed  wish  that  credit  societies  should  be 
formed  in  towns,  in  order  that  from  the  towns  knowledge  of  credit 
co-operation,  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  same  may  be  spread  about 
the  country  ;  and  nothing  would  help  so  much  to  establish  co-operative 
credit  in  towns  as  vigorous  and  healthy  co-operative  distribution.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  fiscal  proposals  have,  moreover,  as  Professor  Ambika 
Charan  Ukil  reports  to  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  given 
a  really  powerful  fillip  to  co-operative  production,  less  from  economic 
than  from  patriotic  considerations.  Give  those  co-operators  an  Act 
and  their  co-operation  will  prosper. 

It  is  true,  that,  originally,  too  much  by  a  good  deal  of  an  Act  was 
proposed,  combining  quite  enough  matter  for  five.  Lord  Curzon  wisely 
overruled  that  proposal.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  legislators  should 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  Here  is  a  good,  a  tempting, 
opportunity  deliberately  thrown  away. 

In  the  next  place,  although  the  Act  proclaims  excellent  intentions, 
as  did  to  an  even  greater  extent  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s  admirable 
remarks  on  introducing  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Curzon’s  references,  the 
provisions  actually  emiiodied  in  the  measure  tell  of  a  lamentable  lack 
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of  practical  familiarity  with  co-operative  banking.  Obviously  local 
circumstances,  in  respect  of  which  the  Indian  Council  are  likely  to  be 
the  best  judges,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  However,  regard  for 
local  circumstances  must  not  be  allowed  to  override  respect  for  the 
teaching  of  experience  altogether.  Co-operative  creilit  means  a 
sharpening  and  quickening  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  It 
cannot  succeed  without  that.  But  here  are  those  would-be  co-operators 
made  responsible,  indeed,  for  the  liabilities  incurred,  and  responsible 
up  to  the  hilt  —  for  the  Act,  which  most  unwisely  discriminates 
between  “  urban  ”  and  **  rural  ”  societies,  allows  the  former  to  adopt 
either  limited  or  unlimited  liability,  but  compels  the  latter,  without 
choice,  to  submit  to  unlimited.  In  the  Raiffeisen  societies,  as  no  one 
has  more  persistently  insisted  than  myself,  unlimited  liability  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  However,  it  is  a  harsh  measure  to  compel  people 
to  submit  to  it  or  else  forego  the  benefits  of  co-operation  altogether. 
And,  then,  elsewhere  that  unlimited  liability  is  balanced  and  safe¬ 
guarded,  as  it  must  be,  by  other  conditions,  such  as  an  absolute  absence 
of  dividend,  and  the  steady  accumulation  of  surplus  in  a  reserve  fund. 

But  not  only,  quite  inconsistently  and  very  unwisely,  have  the 
Indian  legislators  broken  down  this  bulwark.  The  prospect  of  dividend 
is  'dangled  before  expectant  eyes,  at  any  rate  for  the  future.  No 
co-operator  would  recognize  even  an  imitation  of  a  Raiffeisen  society 
in  such  “  banks  ”  as  seem  to  be  contemplated.  However,  the  worst  is 
that  all  this  responsibility  is  unaccompanied  by  freedom  of  action. 
Everything  is  made  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the  **  registrar,” 
and  beyond  him,  of  the  “  collector,”  who,  as  Anglo-Indians  know,  is 
in  his  own  district  a  little  Jupiter.  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  the 
poor  are  not  yet  ripe  for  administering  their  own  little  affairs.  One 
could  readily  believe  this  at  a  distance,  if  the  very  same  people  who 
bring  in  the  “  registrar.”  and  the  “  collector  ”  to  begrandmother  them 
did  not  in  the  same  breath  affirm  so  very  loudly  and  positively  that 
the  “  nidhis  ”  and  akbaras  ”  and  other  indigenous  credit  institutions, 
which  want  of  close  knowledge  represents  as  almost  absolutely 
identical  with  Raiffeisen  co-operation,  conclusively  prove  the  Indians 
to  possess  greater  natural  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  co-operation  than 
any  other  people.  Then  why  treat  them  as  altogether  incapable  away 
from  the  registrar’s  leading  strings  ?  The  distinction  made  between 
“  urban  ”  and  rural  ”  societies,  which  is  thoroughly  capricious,  and 
which  in  this  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  uphold,  shows  how  little 
the  principles  of  co-operative  credit  have  been  mastered  in  Calcutta. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  well-intentioned  and 
active  Indian  civil  servant  (who  has  rendered  admirable  service  to  the 
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cause)  consulted  me  about  co-operative  credit  for  India,  he  had  not 
time  on  his  journey  home  to  visit  any  European  co-operative  banks 
except  one  of  a  very  questionable  order,  which  few  people  allow  to  be 
co-operative,  though  it  is  a  very  good  business  bank  and  therefore 
flush  of  money.  To  save  its  co-operative  **  face,”  with  that  money  it 
tries  to  start  rural  banks  all  around  it.  They  are  not  good,  and  they 
do  not  multiply.  No  one  need  wonder  at  this,  because  pure  business 
at  one  end  and  charity  at  the  other  can  never  between  them  make  good 
co-operation,  and  you  generally  spoil  good  principles  by  trying  to  blend 
two  which  are  not  to  be  reconciled.  However,  my  friend,  quite  new 
to  the  matter,  was  much  taken  with  this  quite  exceptional  attempt  at 
combination,  which  he  thought  would  suit  Indian  circumstances.  We 
now  see  the  result. 

Arbitrary  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  officer,  even 
if  he  be  an  Indian  ”  collector,”  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  will 
use  it,  Seeing  what  the  Act  is,  one  may  well  hope  that  the  newly 
appointed  registrars  will  not  let  their  charges  feel  their  leading  strings 
too  much,  but  will  rather  encourage  them  to  walk  as  if  there  were  none. 
In  that  case  we  may  look  for  useful  results.  However,  even  in  that 
case,  much  more  in  any  other,  will  the  new  Act  want  amending  long 
before  its  paper  has  worn  yellow.  In  the  mean  time  one  may  console 
one's  self  with  the  reflection  that  at  any  rate  the  Act  shows  that  co¬ 
operation  is  allowed  in  Calcutta  to  have  entered  into  the  sphere  of 
practical  economics  for  India,  which  badly  wants  it. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Cen$us  of  England  and  fVales,  1901,  General  Report  with 
Appendices  (Cd.  2174,  fol.,  332  pp.,  2s.  8d.),  completes  a  great 
work.  It  is  a  disappointing  document  on  the.  whole,  and  it  care¬ 
fully  follows  the  somewhat  wooden  traditions  of  the  last  few  decades. 
While  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  confine  the  tables  in  the  body  of  the 
work  to  administrative  areas,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  being 
so  abstemious  in  the  General  Report.  F'inding  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  is  falling  off,  the  authors  of  the 
Report  simply  indulge  in  a  conjecture  as  to  the  overflow  of  London 
beyond  this  boundary,  and  apparently  never  think  of  adding  together 
the  population  of  a  ring  of  districts  outside  the  Police  District.  Of  a 
greater  Manchester  or  a  greater  Liverpool  they  have  no  knowledge. 
The  Potteries  find  no  place  in  the  census.  Instead  of  an  intelligent 
attempt  to  compare  the  relative  growth  of  important  social  and  economic 
aggregations  of  human  beings,  we  find  nothing  but  a  rigid  adherence 
to  municipal  and  urban  districts.  What  can  be  the  use  of  a  table  pro¬ 
fessing  to  show  the  different  rates  of  increase  in  towns  of  various  size, 
when  London  is  placed  in  one  group,  W est  Ham  in  another,  Willesden 
and  Tottenham  in  a  third.  East  Ham  and  Walthamstow  in  a  fourth  ? 
or  when  Manchester  is  in  a  different  class  from  Salford,  Liverpool 
from  Birkenhead,  Birmingham  from  Aston  and  King’s  Norton  ?  If 
the  authors  of  the  Report  had  made  any  attempt  to  group  towns  and 
their  suburbs  together,  or  had  even  taken  the  less  laborious  course  of 
reading  the  Economic  Review  for  July,  1901,  (pp.  366-368),  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  table  they  give  is  entirely  misleading.  The  fact  is 
that,  in  the  ten  years  in  question,  towns  of  different  sizes  grew  at  very 
much  the  same  rates  ;  where  they  differed,  it  seems  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  particular  industries  in  the  different  classes, 
rather  than  to  their  size. 

Similar  woodenness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  migration 
between  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Much  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  fluctuations  of  this  movement  can  be  found  in  the 
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Board  of  Trade  emigration  and  immigration  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  supplemented  by  the  Irish  census  and  emigration  returns, 
and  by  estimates  for  the  movement  between  England  and  Scotland. 
But  the  General  Report  persists  in  the  policy  of  ignoring  the  only 
useful  parts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  in  reprinting  the 
absolutely  useless  and  untrustworthy  recorded  numbers  of  British 
and  Irish  emigrants  and  immigrants  to  and  from  places  outside 
Europe.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  net  military  and  naval  emigration  on  p.  17,  but  the 
omission  of  any  table  corresponding  to  Table  5  in  the  General  Report 
for  1891,  and  the  absence  of  details,  make  it  impossible  to  be  certain 
as  to  this. 

The  section  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  siges  is,  however, 
interesting  and  valuable.  It  points  out  a  fact  which  has  often  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  but  very  little  elsewhere — namely,  that  an 
increasing  number  of  births  is  necessary  for  the  continuous  increase  of 
population — and  that,  when  the  number  of  births  becomes  stationary, 
the  effect  is  communicated  gradually  up  the  scale  of  ages,  so  that  first 
the  number  of  the  children  becomes  stationary,  then  that  of  the  young 
people,  then  that  of  the  middle-aged,  and  finally  that  of  the  old.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  considerable  certainty  some 
interesting  phenomena.  Owing  to  recent  changes  in  the  number  of 
births,  “  it  would  be  rash  to  look  for  an  increase  much  exceeding  5  per 
cent,  during  the  current  decennium  in  the  numbers  living  between  10 
and  25  years  of  age. 

“In  regardi to  the  population  under  10  years  of  age,  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  period  1901-1911  than  it 
did  in  the  preceding  20  years,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  indication  of 
such  a  change.  The  births  in  the  two  years  following  the  date  of 
the  last  census  exceed  those  in  the  two  years  following  the  census  of 
1891  by  only  3*32  per  cent.  Unless,  therefore,  a  substantial  increase 
occur  in  the  birth-rate,  it  appears  probable  that  the  number  of  persons 
under  25  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  found  at  the  next 
census  to  have  increased  by  some  proportion  differing  very  little  from 
5  per  cent. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  two  sections — children  below  the 
age  of  15  years,  and  persons  above  that  age.  The  former  have 
increased  by  only  3*67  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  by  as  much  as  16*74 
per  cent,  during  the  intercensal  period  1891-1901.  The  more  rapid 
rate  of  growth  will  be  limited  to  a  section  which  will  be  above  25 
years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  current  decennium,  to  a  section  which 
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will  be  above  35  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  next  decenniam, 
and  so  on.  Should  the  present  slow  rate  of  increase  of  births  continue, 
the  slower  rate  of  growth  will  during  the  current  decennium  extend  to 
a  section  including  all  the  population  below  25  years  of  age  ;  and 
eventually  it  will  extend  over  the  whole  population.  Moreover,  when 
this  slower  rate  has  begun  to  affect  the  section  of  the  population  at  ages 
over  20  years,  a  further  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  must  be  looked  for, 
with  still  slower  growth  of  population  as  a  prospective  result. 

“  Excluding  the  modifying  effects  (1)  of  migration,  (2)  of  changes  in 
the  rates  of  mortality,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  must  approximate  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
births.  If  the  births  increase  at  the  constant  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  total  population  must  eventually  incr^se  at  the  same  rate  ; 
and  this  is  true  whatever  the  rates  of  mortality,  provided  these  latter 
be  stationary.” 

The  “Occupations”  is  necessarily  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  of 
the  census  returns,  and  the  census  authorities  have  made  it  more  so 
than  it  need  be  by  their  levity  in  making  changes  in  the  definitions  and 
classifications,  and  still  more  by  their  inexcusable  habit  of  preserving 
secrecy  as  to  the  nature  of  these  alterations.  It  now,  in  1904,  comes 
out  that,  in  the  census  of  1891, “Domestic  Servant — Indoor”  included 
for  the  first  time  “  daughters  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  head 
of  a  family  who  were  described  as  assisting  in  household  duties.”  To 
make  this  change  at  all  was  stupid,  to  make  it  without  letting  any  one 
know  that  it  had  been  made  was  wicked.  To  make  it  by  a  change 
in  the  clerks*  instructions,  and  then  say  (Gen.  Rep.,  1891,  p.  37) 
“these  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1881,”  is  what  can  scarcely  be 
described  in  parliamentary  language.  The  present  census  very  properly 
returns  to  the  pre-1891  practice,  and  the  domestic -servant  figures  of 
the  1891  census — the  worst  of  all  the  censuses — have  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  present  Report  appears  to  be  franker,  but  the  changes 
are  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  confidence  in 
anything  when  we  find  that  even  so  apparently  palpable  an  entity  as 
the  domestic  servant  can  be  created  or  caused  to  vanish  away  by 
instructions  to  clerks. 

Under  “Birthplaces”  the  censuses  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  individual  attention  to  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania, 
while  lumping  together  the  whole  of  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  present  census  has  followed  their  practice  so  far 
as  the  tables  are  concerned,  but  in  the  literary  part  of  the  General 
Report  the  total  is  broken  up  into  several  divisions,  not  only  for  1901 
but  also  for  1891,  as  follows  ; — 
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PERSONS  ENUMERATED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  WHO  WERE 
BORN  IN  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


RirtbpUoe. 

18»I. 

1901. 

India,  Burmah.  and  Ceylon  . . 

Austi^ia  and  New  Zealand  . . 

50,929 

5.5,362 

16,911 

25,999 

Cimada  and  Newfoundland  . . 

16,.394 

18,829 

South  Africa . 

7,461 

12,706 

West  Indies  . 

8,689 

8,680 

Gibraltar  and  Malta . 

7,619 

8,518 

Other  places  . 

3,624 

5,998 

Total  . . 

111,627 

136,092 

The  largeness  of  the  number  of  natives  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
Burmah  is  rather  surprising.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  show  how 
the  total  is  divided  between  persons  who  would  commonly  be  regarded 
as  Europeans  on  the  one  hand,  and  persons  who  would  be  regarded  as 
Asiatics  on  the  other.  The  Householder’s  Schedule  does  not  ask  him 
to  state  his  colour. 

The  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  and  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Boards  for  1903  (Cd.  2112, 142  pp.,  7rf.),  gives  comparative 
statistics  for  the  last  five  years  which  show  a  continuous  decrease  in 
the  number  of  industrial  disputes. 


Yew. 

Nnmbcr  of 
disputes 
beginning  in 
each  yew. 

Number  of  vorkpeopie  affected  by  disputes 
beginning  in  each  yew. 

Aggregate  dura¬ 
tion  in  working 
days  of  all  dis¬ 
putes  in  each 
yew. 

Directly. 

IxkUrectlj. 

Total. 

1899 

719 

138,058 

42,159 

180,217 

2,516,416 

648 

135,145 

53,393 

188,538 

3,152,694 

642 

111,437 

68,109 

179,546 

4,142,287 

442 

116,824 

139,843 

256,667 

3,479,255 

1903 

387 

93,515 

23,386 

116,901 

2,338,668 

Spread  over  the  entire  body  of  workpeople,  the  amount  of  working 
time  lost  in  1903  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  day  per  head.  The 
causes  and  results  of  the  disputes  in  1903  are  given  in  detail  (pp.  15-16). 
In  questions  of  remuneration  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  workers  involved 
were  entirely  successful ;  71  per  cent,  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and 
21  per  cent,  compromised.  Only  1445  workers  succeeded  in  getting 
an  increase  as  the  result  of  a  dispute,  and  only  574  successfully  resistetl 
a  decrease,  out  of  26,431  workers  concerned.  When  some  trade  union 
principle  was  at  stake,  the  workers  were  very  successful,  only  297  out 
of  17,602  involved  being  entirely  unsuccessful.  Comparative  statistics 
for  five  years  give  the  following  results  : — 
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1  Number  of  workpeople  directly  effected  by  disputes  begiiiniug  in — 

ISM.  1 

19M. 

1901.  1 

1903.  1 

1M3. 

For  increase  of  wi^es  . . 
Against  decrease  of  wages 

73,696 

1  6,826 

57,269 

7,385 

19,886 

14,852 

j  15,208 
26,053 

;  14,412 
12,019 

The  table  on  p.  18  gives  details  of  the  methods  bj  which  the  disputes 
were  settled.  Only  26  disputes  out  of  the  387  were  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  conciliation,  the  majority,  266,  being  settled  by  direct  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  disputants  or  their  representatives.  Seven  disputes 
not  involving  stoppage  of  work  were  also  settled  under  the  Conciliation 
Act  in  1903,  while  six  disputes  involving  stoppage  were  settled  by 
arbitrators  appointed  under  the  same  Act.  The  most  valuable  work 
of  conciliators  and  arbitrators,  however  appointed,  is  in  preventing 
disputes,  full  details  of  which  are  given. 

The  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Honrs  of  labour 
in  1903  (Cd.  2199,  140  pp..  Id.)  supplements  the  information  of  the 
former  Report.  Rates  of  wages  have  continued  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  which  commenced  with  the  century.  It  has  been  checked  some¬ 
what  in  the  coal-mining,  iron  and  steel,  and  ship-building  trades,  but 
has  extended  itself  to  trades  not  previously  affected,  e.g.  the  glass 
trades.  The  coal-miners  dominate  these  statistics,  as  in  previous 
years. 


Number  of  c(mU-  Amount  of  decrease 

Year.  miners  affected.  in  weekly  wages. 

1901  704,681  £57.081 

1902  .  735,524  £73,872 

1903  .  752,190  £32,488 


The  downward  movement  has  continued  into  1904,  and  threatens  to 
be  the  cause  of  a  serious  dispute.  Altogether  in  1903,  21,327  workers 
secured  increases  amounting  to  £1,541  per  week,  and  874,721  suffered 
losses  amounting  to  £39,868  per  week. 

The  changes  were  thus  arranged,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
workpeople  involved — 


(1)  Under  sliding  scales . 23,119 

(2)  By  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  . .  . .  675,742 

(3)  By  other  methods  .  197,737 


896,598 


The  inevitable  coal-miners  account  for  667,580  of  the  cases  under 
the  second  head.  Another  important  grouping  of  the  figures  is — 
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Per  cent. 

(1)  Changes  aflfected  without  stoppage  . .  . .  882,850  . .  . .  98-5 

(2)  „  „  after  „  ..  ..  13,748  ..  1-5 

890,598  ..  ..  100  0 

The  only  workers  who  continue  steadily  to  improve  their  conditions 
are  the  employees  of  public  authorities.  The  movement  towards 
making  model  employers  of  our  public  bodies  is  one  with  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  express  sympathy.  There  is,  however,  a  much- 
needed  movement  that  so  far  has  not  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  it  deserves — that  which  seeks  to  make  model  employees  of  the 
servants  of  public  bodies.  A  healthy  public  spirit  is  needed  to  prevent 
“  the  Government  stroke  ”  becoming  the  technical  name,  here  as  in 
New  Zealand,  of  a  serious  offence  against  humanity.  The  following 
table  is  therefore  important : — 

WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES. 


Yew. 

Nninber  of  worken 
effected. 

Net  emonnt  of  increate 
per  week  In  wages. 

1894 

9,229 

£  f. 

680  16 

1895 

6,935 

588  17i 

1896 

14,523 

882  o; 

1897 

1,513  19 

189S  •  •  •  • 

12,139 

856  11 

1899 

19,524 

1,147  19 

1900 

31,743 

2,592  7 

1901 

27,628 

1,832  13 

1902 

7,871 

1903 

8,650 

511  13 

1904  (first  haU)*  • 

3,960 

298  0 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  changes  given  on  pp.  48,  49, 
reveals  one  curious  feature.  The  total  number  of  separate  individuals 
in  London  affected  by  changes  in  rates  of  wages  was — 


Great  staple  trades .  0 

Miscellaneous  trades  . 1,097 

Employees  of  public  authorities . 495 

1,592 


The  detailed  list  of  the  changes,  pp.  102-122,  does  not  contain  a 
single  reference  to  the  metropolis.  London  very  successfully  escaped 
either  the  trough  of  the  economic  wave  or  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Labour 
Department. 

The  collection  of  Papers  respecting  the  Local  Taxation  of  Personal 
Property  in  Certain  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  (Cd. 
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2098,  123  pp.,  1«.  1(£.)  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  local 
finance.  His  Majesty’s  representatives  are  informed  that  it  is  suggested 
that  the  basis  of  local  taxation  at  home  may  be  widened  by  empowering 
local  authorities  to  levy  an  income  tax  and  a  death  duty,  and  that  “  it  is 
supposed  ”  that  such  taxes  may,  in  fact,  be  levied  elsewhere,  and  thus 
the  problems  connected  therewith  “  may,  in  some  degree,  have  been 
solved.”  It  appears  that  the  taxation  of  persons,  personal  property, 
and  incomes  for  local  purposes  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
while  only  two  cases  are  quoted  (Austria,  pp.  6-8,  Ohio,  p.  75)  where 
death  duties  are  levied  for  local  purposes.  The  papers  are  preceded 
by  a  memorandum  which  is  in  effect  an  analysis  of  them  under  appro¬ 
priate  heads,  greatly  facilitating  their  study.  An  inhabitant  of  Ixelles, 
a  suburb  of  Brussels,  pays  for  local  purposes  as  follows  : — 

A.  Taxes  collected  by  the  Central  Government  by  its  own  officials 
on  its  own  assessments  and  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  ix. 
surtaxes,  ^  centimes  additionnels,”  ranging  from  20  to  142  per  cent,  of 
the  Government  taxes,  e.g. — 

(i.)  Personal  tax  on  (a)  rent  of  house  occupied,  (5)  doors  and 
windows,  (c)  furniture,  (d)  servants,  (e)  horses.  The  two  latter  are 
progressive. 

(iL)  Tax  on  the  area  of  ground — a  “  land-tax.” 

(iii.)  “  Patente,”  or  tax  on  trade  or  industry,  varying  according  to 
(rt)  its  value  :  (5)  number  of  workmen  employed  ;  (c)  population  of 
locality  ;  (d)  profits  earned  (in  certain  cases). 

B.  A  tax  collected  by  the  local  authorities  of  Ixelles — a  personal  tax 
on  presumed  fortune  or  income.  This  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
tax  plus  the  surtax  by  a  variable  factor,  60  if  it  is  less  than  400  francs, 
55  if  from  400  to  800  francs,  50  if  from  800  to  1200,  45  if  more  than 
1200.  To  the  income  thus  obtained  a  graduated  scale  is  applied  to 
find  the  taxable  income  :  the  first  1000  francs  is  exempt  ;  the  second 
1000  pays  on  two-tenths  ;  the  third  1000  on  three-tenths  ;  the  tenth 
and  subsequent  thousands  pay  on  ten-tenths.  The  taxable  income  thus 
obtained  pays  a  fixed  and  uniform  quota  of  1  per  cent. 

Compared  with  our  rough-and-ready  system  of  local  rates,  this 
system  appears  very  complicated,  and  capable  of  raising  more  problems 
than  it  solves  ;  but  it  .apparently  does  solve  the  crucial  problem  of 
approximating  local  burdens  much  more  nearly  to  local  taxpaying 
capacities. 

The  annual  volume  of  Reports  on  the  Finances,  Administration,  and 
Condition  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  1903  (Cd.  1951, 100  pp,,  10^.) 
is,  as  in  previous  years,  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  results  of  apply¬ 
ing  Western  administrative  methods  to  an  Eastern  population.  The 
VoL.  XIV.— No.  4.  2  1 
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account  of  the  finances  shows  the  following  results  : — 1903,  revenue, 
£E. 12, 464,000  ;  expenditure,  £E. 11,720,000;  surplus,  £E.744,000.* 
The  Egyptian  debt  on  December  31,  1903,  was  £102,187,000. 

It  is  well  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  or  otherwise  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  fiscal  changes  would  have  been  provided 
with  a  fine  weapon  from  this  Egyptian  armoury.  The  abolition  of 
duties  should  in  theory,  and  usually  does  in  practice,  result  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  reaping  the  benefit  in  reduced  prices.  In  1902,  the  octroi 
duties  of  9  per  cent,  ad  valorem  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  producing 
£E.2,000,000  a  year  were  abolished,  and  the  prices  of  meat,  fruit, 
butter,  eggs,  fowls,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  both  towns  at  once  rose  con¬ 
siderably,  a  phenomenon  which  disturbed  even  so  experienced  a  financier 
as  Lord  Cromer.  Inquiry  shows  that  the  rise  of  price  was  directly 
due  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  for  (1)  the  levying  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  caused  the  articles  to  be  valued  as  low  as  possible,  and  this  had 
some  efiect  in  lowering  the  selling  price ;  (2)  sellers  of  the  articles 
were  obliged  either  to  part  with  them  for  what  they  could  get  from  the 
middlemen,  or  take  them  home  and  pay  the  duty  over  again  when  they 
brought  them  in  again  for  sale,  and,  as  most  of  the  produce  was  perish¬ 
able,  they  adopted  the  former  alternative.  That  the  abolition  of  an 
indirect  tax  on  consumption-goods  should  prove  disadvantageous  to 
their  consumers  is  a  point  that  has  never  been  established  theoretically, 
and  the  case  will  probably  find  its  way  into  the  text-books  of  economics. 
More  incomprehensible  still  is  the  statement  made  a  few  pages  later 
in  another  connexion,  that  ‘‘  the  abolition  of  octroi  duties  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce.”  Lord  Milner  might 
well  call  Egypt  the  “  Land  of  Paradox.” 

Another  interesting,  though  not  paradoxical,  feature  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Egypt  is  that  the  increase  and  congestion  of  the  population 
are  introducing  competitive  rents.  The  Government  is  taking  measures 
to  protect  the  fellaheen  from  being  driven  under  by  economic  forces, 
and  we  at  home  may  derive  instruction  from  future  reports.  There  is 
a  small  collection  of  family  budgets  (pp.  71-74),  and  a  footnote  gives 
this  glimpse  into  village  life  in  Egypt  from  the  income  side  of  one  not 
published  in  full,  ^For  signing  a  petition  against  •  the  omdeh,  P.T.5.” 
An  ** omdeh”  is  a  village  magistrate,  and  **P.T.5”  equals  Is.  Oid. 
nearly. 

The  Report  on  the  Industrial  Development  of  Italy  (F.O.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Series,  No.  610,  19  pp.  1^.)  supplements  the  information 
contained  in  the  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Italy  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review.  The  general  economic  progress  made  by 
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Italy  is,  indeed,  described  as  the  **  natural  reflection  ”  of  her  improred 
financial  position.  The  metaphor  is  rather  an  obscure  one,  but  the 
facts  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  people 
who  are  old-fashioned  enough  in  their  economics  to  rejoice  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  a  customer-nation.  The  Report  traces  this 
prosperity  to  “  the  flow  of  gold  from  abroad  to  Italy  ”  which  “  is 
constant.”  Italian  emigrants  no  longer  seek  permanent  homes  in 
South  America,  but  temporary  ones  in  North  America,  whence  they 
remit  their  savings  to  local  banks  at  home  against  the  day  of  return. 
Half  a  million  Italians  emigrate  annually  ;  each  emigrant  is  estimated 
“  to  mean  an  average  influx  of  gold  into  Italy  of  £16  to  £30.”  It 
is  a  wide  range  for  an  average,  but  even  at  the  lowest  figure  the 
influx  of  gold  amounts  nearly  to  four  million  pounds.  Apparently,  if 
half  the  population  could  be  induced  to  emigrate  and  remit  their  quota 
of  gold,  the  rate  of  industrial  progress  would  become  positively  alarm¬ 
ing.  It  is  strange  to  find  the  inadequate  analysis  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  pamphlet  lingering  on  in  a  twentieth-century  blue-book.  The 
frugality,  ingenuity,  and  energy  of  the  industrial  population,  which 
are  less  emphatically  noted,  together- with  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  are  sufiScient  explanations  of  the  progress,  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  implies : — 


I  Valae  in  miUions  of  poonda. 


The  Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series  also  provides  us  with 
three  Reports  relating  to  Germany,  entitled,  Technical  Instruction 
in  Germany,  Special  Schools  and  Courses  for  Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Electro-technics  (Cd.  1767 — 5,  8vo,  83  pp.,  4jrf.) ;  Textile 
Technical  Schools  and  Development  of  the  Textile  Industries  (Cd. 
1767 — 6,  8vo,  91  pp.,  orf.) ;  and  Technical  Schools  for  Special 
Branches  of  the  Metal  Industries  (Cd.  1767 — 7,  8vo,  49  pp.,  3(/.). 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1893. 

1903. 

Increase. 

1893. 

1903. 

Incresse.  |l 

Materials  necessary  to  industry— 

Raw . 

16 

26 

10 

7 

8 

1 

Partly  manufactured 

8 

14 

6 

14 

20 

6 

Manufactured  products 

11 

14 

3 

5 

12 

7 

Food  stuffs  . 

12 

14 

2 

11 

14 

3 

Total  .. 

47 

68 

21 

37 

54 

17 
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METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  ADVANCE.  Short  Stadies  in  Social 

Practice  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Loch.  B.A. 

[192  pp.  Crown  8to.  3s.  6d.  Macmillan.  London,  1904.] 

These  studies  are  the  outcome  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  in  which  suggestions  were  made  for  social  reform  and 
the  prevention  of  distress.  In  this  letter  (which  is  here  reprinted)  the 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  puts  his  point  of  view 
with  his  usual  directness  and  incisiveness.  “No  small  part  of  our 
indecision  and  failure  in  dealing  with  social  difficulties  is  due  to  our 
lack  of  any  clearly  conceived  social  purpose.  Our  real  purpose,  I  take 
it,  is  to  make  and  keep  our  people  competent.”  To  make  the  people 
more  competent,  “  our  appeal  must  be  made,  not  to  their  weakness,  but 
to  their  strength,  however  elemental  or  undisciplined  that  strength  may 
be.”  The  principle  of  adding  strength  to  strength  affects,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  whole  question  of  relief  and  the  use  of  means.  “  Relief, 
or  even  increased  wage  or  income,  will  not  help  the  people  (of  what¬ 
ever  class  they  may  be),  but  will  rather  weaken  them,  if  it  does  not 
coincide  with  some  movement  on  their  part  which  makes  for  better 
social  habit”  (p.  1).  Unexceptionable  sentiments  unexceptionably 
expressed,  even  if  we  may  think  that  the  means  which  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  Mr.  Loch  and  bis  associates  are  somewhat  restricted  in  scope. 

That  the  methods  of  social  advance  advocated  in  these  studies 
are,  within  their  limits,  of  great  value,  needs  no  demonstration. 
Some  of  the  essays,  indeed,  go  further,  and  open  up  inquiries  of  a 
wider  range.  Sir  George  Livesey,  for  instance,  is  of  opinion  that  “  the 
great  weakness  of  this  country  is  that  our  great  working  population, 
speaking,  of  course,  generally,  have  no  share  in  its  vast  accumulated 
property.  They  are  not  property  owners  ”  (p.  1 10).  Mr.  Nunn, 
again,  observes  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
“  is  known  to  depend,  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  practicable,  upon  wide- 
reaching  reforms  in  our  social,  fiscal,  industrial,  and  educational 
systems  ”  (p.  98).  Mr.  Loch,  himself,  speaks  of  “  the  condition  of  the 
dependent  classes  ”  (p.  147),  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  more  than  the 
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recipients  of  relief.  Most  of  the  writers,  however,  are  satisfied  with 
a  more  negative  conception  of  economic  independence  :  ”  so  far  as 
the  “  poor  ”  can  preserve  their  independence  “  in  all  the  ordinary  con¬ 
tingencies  of  life  and  in  the  strain  of  hard  times  ”  they  may  be  said  to 
be  “  in  a  position  of  independence  ”  (p.  137).  I  must  confess  that 
Sir  George  Livesey  goes  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  is  not 
aware,  of  course,  that  he  is  “talking  Socialism,”  because  he  under¬ 
stands  by  Socialism  a  condition  of  things  in  which  “  the  State  is  to 
provide  and  do  everything  for  ”  the  working  classes  :  whereas.the  point 
of  Socialism  is,  in  fact,  to  “make  them  property  owners.”  We  may 
also  raise  questions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  specific  he  prescribes  for 
the  disease  ;  but  his  diagnosis  is  none  the  le.ss  fundamental.  Mr. 
Urwick,  again,  in  his  admirable  suggestions  towards  a  “school  of 
sociology  ”  gives  expression  to  some  searchings  of  heart  that  are  not 
always  felt  in  the  school  of  thought  which  he  here  represents.  “  The 
terms  in  which  our  truths  are  expressed  often  belong  to  a  past  age  ; 
have  we  not  all  been  at  times  uneasily  conscious  that  the  mere  apneal 
to  fundamental  principles  of  self-help,  independence,  thrift,  and  the 
like,  has  lost  much  of  its  force,  and  that  these  principles  must  be 
recast,  brought  into  new  connections  with  current  ideas  and  ways  of 
thinking,  clothed  in  new  language  ?  ”  There  must  be  “  some  remodel¬ 
ling  of  our  system  of  teaching,  some  widening  of  our  horizon, 
some  amplifying  of  our  ideal  for  the  trained  worker”  (pp.  182,  183). 
If  the  new  school  of  sociology  and  social  economics  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Urwick’s  suggestive  programme,  it 
stands  for  a  method  of  social  advance  that  would  take  us  a  good  way 
beyond  the  methods  indicated  by  Mr.  Loch’s  introduction.  These 
methods  take  a  certain  industrial  organization  for  granted,  and  are 
simply  directed  to  promote  prosperity  within  the  lines  of  the  existing 
system. 

The  papers  cover  a  variety  of  topics,  all  of  them  handled  with 
knowledge  and  understanding ;  special  attention  being  given  to 
“incompetence  in  the  rearing  of  children.”  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s 
address  on  “Agriculture  and  the  Unemployed  Question,”  and  Mr. 
Nunn’s  paper  on  “  Municipal  Bureaux”  are  particularly  instructive. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  a  congenial  subject  in  “  Past  Experience  of  Relief 
Works  ;  ”  her  essay  on  “  Wages  and  Housekeeping  ”  is  more  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  pi'actical  as  well  as  the  most 
intimate  study  in  the  volume.  The  possibilities  of  the  friendly  society, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  co-operative  movement  on  the  other,  are  set 
out  to  great  advantage. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  picture  of  the  model 
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housekeeper  consumed  with  the  problem  of  reaching  **  a  position  of 
independence  ”  has  another  side.  We  have  heard  even  of  the  narrow¬ 
ing  and  materializing  effect  of  the  co-operative  movement ;  and  when 
Mr.  Loch  pleads  for  an  arrangement  bj  which  the  poor  may  be  made 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  rates,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  prospects 
of  a  civic  life  dominated  by  the  ideals  of  economic  prudence  is 
altogether  attractive.  Is  there  no  fear  that  the  small  virtues  will  not 
be  the  enemy  of  the  larger  ?  There  is  at  least  one  redeeming  virtue 
about  the  ^  undisciplined  ’’  poor :  they  are  sensitive  to  one  another’s 
needs,  and  have  at  least  the  rudimentary  feeling  of  solidarity.” 
A  life  devoted  to  single-minded  concentration  on  ”  the  means  of 
livelihood  ”  may  not  only  miss  “  the  means  of  life,”  but  contract  its 
horizon  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  only  a  very  narrow  gate  that  is 
opened  to  **  the  dependent  classes,”  but  it  is  a  gate  that  may  not  open 
out  on  very  much  beyond.  That  the  discipline  of  the  individual  which 
is  demanded  is  at  the  same  time  an  education  in  the  responsibilities 
of  social  life  is  no  doubt  the  higher  truth  of  the  gospel  of  self-help ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Urwick  remarks,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  “  the  incurable 
tendency  of  the  popular  mind  to  seize  upon  the  least  true  portion  of 
any  new  theory.” 

The  theory  is  indeed  not  new,  but  it  is  expressed  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  with  a  novel  insistence.  Their  efforts,  moreover, 
have  been  deservedly  successful,  “  but  the  moment  of  success  is  not 
seldom  the  moment  of  greatest  danger.”  There  are  indications,  as 
already  suggested  (and  as  appears  from  Mr.  Loch’s  almost  ditbyrambic 
epilogue  “  If  citizens  be  friends  ”)  of  the  view  that  the  principle  of 
charity  may  cover  a  multitude  of  things  not  generally  associated  with 
the  application  of  it ;  that,  properly  understood,  it  is  ”  the  law  of 
preservation  in  communities.”  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  faith 
that  is  in  charity,  then  it  seems  all  the  more  necessary  that  there 
should  be,  as  Mr.  Urwick  suggests,  some  resetting  of  its  principles, 
some  widening  of  its  horizon.  More  especially,  some  attention  might 
be  given  to  the  use  ef  collective,  as  well  as  of  individual  intelligence 
and  effort :  at  present  it  only  figures  under  the  somewhat  sinister 
form  of  “  large  communal  expenditure,”  or  of  ”  economic  oppression.” 
Yet  even  Mrs.  Bosanquet  refers  with  approbation  to  the  action  of 
municipal  authorities  in  organizing  and  standardizing  the  supply  of 
milk ;  though  she  prefers  to  look  to  the  co-operative  society  for  the 
solution  of  this  as  of  other  problems.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  of 
bureaucratic  sympathies  even  among  the  opponents  of  collectivism : 
they  do  not  go  very  far  at  present ;  but  Mr.  Mackay  does  not  regard 
the  idea  of  the  creation  of  a  civil  service  for  the  administration  of  the 
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poor  law  as  unreasonable,  and  Mr.  Loch  would  like  to  nationalize 
the  administration  of  charities.  Other  writers  make  considerable 
demands  on  the  action  of  the  State  and  public  authority — on  ‘‘  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.”  “  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,”  we 
are  asked,  “should  the  great  body  of  sorely-burdened  ratepayers 
continue  to  be  bled  by  the  few  hundreds  all  because  of  the  fetish  of 
the  ‘liberty  of  the  subject’?”  (p.  61).  If  more  stress  were  laid 
on  this  side  of  the  matter  I  should  be  ready  to  allow  that  these  studies 
begin  at  the  right  end,  and  no  Socialist  would  dissent  from  the  view 
that  “  without  intelligence  and  a  clear  purpose  neither  personal 
devotion,  nor  religious  feeling,  nor  excited  philanthropy,  nor  large 
communal  expenditure,  can  prevent  or  remove  our  distress.” 

SiDNET  Ball. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS.  By  Henry  Rogers  Seager, 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  University 
[xxi.,  565  pp.  8vo.  Holt.  New  York,  1904.] 

The  passman  is  indeed  to  be  envied  for  the  time  and  trouble  writers 
on  all  subjects  now  take  to  help  him  through.  Finding  the  “  presen¬ 
tation  of  economics  to  college  classes  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty,” 
Professor  Seager  in  the  present  volume  attempts  to  combine  the 
lecture  and  the  text-book  method,  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  get  a  clear  idea  of  economic  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
such  practical  information  as  is  acquired  “  more  quickly  and  more 
surely  from  the  printed  page.”  In  this  limited  but  by  no  means 
elementary  aim,  he  has  succeeded.  The  student  is  “  introduced  ”  to 
the  whole  science,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  author  if  he  does  not  there¬ 
after  claim  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance.  The  various  issues  are 
clearly,  concisely,  and  suggestively  put,  the  object  evidently  being  to 
stimulate  the  mind  of  the  student  rather  than  force  conclusions  on  him. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  book,  perhaps,  is  the  treatment  given 
to  distribution.  Its  laws  have  not,  in  Professor  Seager’s  opinion, 
received  adequate  treatment  in  most  text-books,  and  although  the 
subject  is  difficult — or  rather  because  it  is  difficult — he  considers  “  a 
serious  effort  to  instruct  a  class  in  these  laws  a  most  valuable  exercise 
in  economics.”  For  want  of  space,  the  usual  elementary  discussion  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  is  omitted,  and  instead  are 
inserted  two  chapters  on  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Modern  Industry  ” 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  on  the  plea  that  some  historical 
perspective  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  contemporary 
problems.  Some  interesting  pages  also  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  development  of  the  different  industries  and  productions  of  the 
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United  States,  arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  illustrated  by  statistics 
of  their  relative  importance,  and  by  a  geographical  map  of  the  pro* 
ductive  areas. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows.  After  a  preliminary 
survey,  the  subject  of  consumption  is  taken  up,  starting  from  the 
psychological  standpoint  of  human  wants  and  the  law  of  diminishing 
utility.  This  naturally  leads  the  way  to  a  discussion  of  value  and 
price,  on  the  lines  of  the  Austrian  school  as  modified  by  the  specialist 
work  done  in  this  direction  by  American  and  English  economists. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  thb  marginal  utility  of  goods 
and  the  marginal  disutility  of  labour  that  has  yet  been  presented.  The 
subject  of  distribution  is  approached  by  an  analysis  of  the  various 
expenses  of  production  which  constitute  normal  price.  The  connexion 
of  production  and  distribution  is  thus  suggested  :  “  From  the  point  of 
view  of  production,  rent,  wages,  and  interest  are  expenses,  while  com¬ 
petitive  and  monopoly  profits  are  surpluses  due  to  deviations  of  market 
prices  from  the  normal.  From  the  point  of  view  of  distribution,  all 
five  are  shares  into  which  the  net  product  of  a  country’s  industries — 
that  is,  the  gross  product  less  the  deduction  required  to  replace  and 
maintain  the  fund  of  capital  goods — is  divided.  The  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  to  explain  what  causes  at  last  analysis  determine  the  size 
of  these  different  shares  ”(p.  162).  His  thesis  is  that  “competition 
tends  to  secure  for  each  factor  in  production  a  share  of  the  product 
equal  to  what  it  itself  produces,"  and  he  illustrates  this  by  a  comparison 
of  the  factors  of  production  at  the  margin  of  indifference,  taking  a 
society  in  an  imaginary  state  of  normal  equilibrium.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  these  3U0  pages.  Professor  Seager  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Professor  Marshall’s  first  volume ;  that  is,  the  main  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  science.  Thereafter  money,  credit,  banking,  and  various 
“  unsettled  monetary  problems  ’*  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  chapter  on  foreign  exchange  and  the  tariff  question  is  of  special 
interest  at  the  present  time,  as  showing  the  view  taken  by  scientific 
thinkers  who  are  in  a  position  to  observe  dispassionately  the  practical 
workings  of  a  tariff  in  the  most  highly  protected  country  in  the  world. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  are  stated  in  an  impartial  manner,  and 
tend  to  corroborate  the  view  that  protection,  whatever  blessings  it 
may  confer  on  the  few,  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  offering  too  many 
temptations  to  the  unscrupulous.  Apart  from  the  impossibility  of 
giving  equal  treatment  to  all,  the  complexities  of  drawing  up  a  tariff 
are  so  great  that  the  only  solution  in  many  cases  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  “testimony  of  interested  persons  as  to  the  amount  of  protection 
their  businesses  require."  One  of  the  dangers  to  which  Professor 
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Seager  draws  attention  is  the  encouragement  given  to  the  formation 
of  trusts.  ‘‘  Indications  are  not  lacking,”  he  says  (p.  380),  that  the 
first  breaches  in  the  American  tariff  wall  will  be  through  lowered 
duties  on  trust-made  goods.”  An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  history  of  monopolies  and  trusts  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  bring  them  under  state  control. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “  Plans  of  Economic  Reform,”  four  proposals 
for  the  reform  of  our  industrial  system  are  discussed — namely,  profit- 
sharing,  co-operation,  land  nationalization,  and  socialism.  The  space 
given  to  these  subjects  is,  of  course,  far  too  small  to  do  them  justice. 
The  most  notable  thing  in  the  cliapter  is  the  collocation  of  these  four 
as  “  the  proposals  that  seem  at  the  present  time  to  merit  most  serious 
consideration.”  One  may  question  if  any  English  economist  would 
give  such  a  position  to  at  least  the  two  latter. 

This  Introduction  to  Economics  suffers  from  the  limitation  of  its 
purpose.  It  is  quite  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  written  in  a 
most  attractive  style.  It  reduces  many  difficult  points  to  their  simplest 
expression.  Its  usefulness  is  increased  by  the  full  references  for  col¬ 
lateral  reading  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  Professor  Seager  most  usefully  as  a  text-book  for  bis  own 
students,  and  the  students  of  Columbia  University  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  such  a  teacher.  But,  as  a  book  for  outside 
readers,  it  is  too  short  for  adequate  discussion  of  principles  or  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  practical  problems,  and  too  long  for  a  text-book. 

C.  H.  M.  Archibald. 

REVIEW  OF  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING 
TO  CANADA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903.  Edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  M.  Wroxg  and  H.  H.  Lavgtox.  L’’niversity 
of  Toronto  Studies,  voL  viii.  [xii.  225  pp.  Demy  8vo.  $1.00. 
King.  London,  1904.] 

This  review  presents  in  a  convenient  shape  compendious  notices  of 
the  historical  publications  relating  to  Canada  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  last  year.  Of  the  six  sections  into  which  it  is 
divided,  economists  will  find  the  first  and  fourth  the  most  interesting, 
and  of  these  two,  although  the  fourth  bears  the  heading  ^  Geography, 
Statistics,  and  Economics,”  the  first,  which  is  entitled  “  Canada’s 
Relations  to  the  Empire,”  contains  the  more  instructive  matter.  For, 
while  geographical  publications  bulk  most  largely  in  the  former  section, 
the  latter  furnishes  a  summary  of  the  fiscal  controversy  prepared  by  a 
detached  observer.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  is  a  Canadian,  and  that 
Canada  is  the  colony  likely  to  be  most  speedily  and  beneficially  affected 
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by  aa  Imperial  fiscal  policy,  as  she  is  also  the  colony  whose  trading 
connexion  with  the  mother-country  is  most  seriously  menaced  by 
present  probabilities.  But  it  is  none  the  less  refreshing  to  Englishmen 
plunged  in  the  tempestuous  cross-currents  of  the  actual  controversy 
to  learn  how  the  matter  is  regarded  by  those  watching  the  discussion 
from  afar. 

That  the  view  here  presented  is  characterized  by  sobriety  and 
acumen  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  studies  it.  That  the  author 
shows  considerable  independence  in  the  judgments  passed  on  the  validity 
and  pertinence  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  either  side  will  be  no 
little  recommendation  to  those  who  are  genuinely  desirous  to  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  wish  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chafi*.  That  he 
is  very  careful  to  balance  the  probable  gain  and  the  possible  loss, 
whether  economic  or  political,  both  to  the  mother-country  and  to 
various  sections  of  the  colony,  will  not  detract  from  the  cogency  of  the 
conclusions  which  are  reached ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sketch  he 
contrives  to  impart  a  freshness  to  the  debate  which  might  be  thought 
impossible,  and  to  advance  many  incisive  comments,  and  even  to 
suggest  novel  points  of  view. 

I  have  only  space  to  quote  one  or  two  sentences  ;  but  they  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  results  of  this  thorough,  unbiassed  ex¬ 
amination  of  fiscal  literature.  **  To  sum  up,  unquestionably,"  we  are 
told,  ^public  opinion  in  Canada  favours  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy." 

.  .  .  The  people  in  Canada  who  watch  this  debate  most  closely 
are  the  manufacturers,  and  upon  them  a  striking  efiect  has  already 
been  produced.  They  were  getting  ready  to  demand  higher  pro¬ 
tection  against  even  Great  Britain.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
appealed  sufficiently  to  the  popular  imagination  to  make  proposals  for 
increased  barriers  against  Great  Britain  untimely,  and  now  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will,  on  the  whole,  .be  glad  if  they  retain  what  they  already 
enjoy."  .  .  .  *‘  Commercially  Canada  has  probably  more  to  gain  by 
preferential  trade  than  by  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  or  by  a 
policy  of  isolation.  Politically  she  has  everything  to  gain  from  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  British  Empire  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
his  great  objective."  .  .  .  “There  are  few  serious  opponents  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  in  Canada."  The  prospect  of  annexation  by  the 
United  States  is  “one  that  Canadians,  with  few  exceptions,  contem¬ 
plate  with  dismay  and  dread  ;"  and  the  reason  for  this  is  largely 
because  Canadians  “  bold  fast  to  the  tradition  of  British  methods  of 
government  and  British  administration  of  law."  .  .  .  “  There  are  no 
desperadoes  in  the  Canadian  West  who  successfully  defy  the  law,  there 
are  no  lynchings  in  Canada,  there  is  no  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
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constituted  authorities  in  suppressing  outbreaks  of  mob  violence.”  Tet 
we  must  move  on  or  we  fall  back.  Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  this,  and 
with  characteristic  energy  he  has  taken  up  the  Imperial  propaganda.” 
.  .  .  *'  Canada,  having  taken  her  step,  has  nothing  to  do  but  look  on, 
her  sympathies  being,  on  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.” 

These  are  weighty  utterances  ;  and  they  are  the  more  weighty 
because  the  lips  from  which  they  proceed  show  no  reluctance  to  criticize 
and  even  to  condemn  some  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
supporters  and  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  By  the  side  of  these  cool 
deliberate  declarations,  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  and  the  articles 
written  on  this  side  of  the  water  appear  but  idle  ephemeral  trifling  with 
a  serious  problem,  which  cannot  be  dismissed  but  must  be  solved,  and 
concerns  the  interests  of  future  generations  even  more  intimately  than 
the  times  in  which  we  ourselves  are  now  living. 

L.  L.  Price. 

LE  PROLETARIAT  RURAL  EN  ITALIE.  Ligues  et  Greves 
des  Paysans.  Par  le  Comte  de  Rocquigny.  [291  pp.  Crown 
8 VO.  3  frs.  50  c.  Rousseau.  Paris,  1904.]  • 

The  possibility  of  agricultural  labourers  improving  their  lot  by 
combination  and  strikes  has  been  recently  denied  by  two  distinguished 
German  authorities.  Dr.  Hasbach  and  Dr.  von  Philippovich.  They 
kept  their  eyes  rigidly  fixed  upon  the  agricultural  labourers’  agitation 
led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  in  this  country,  the  incidents  of  which  have 
been  a  little  obscured  by  lapse  of  time.  Oddly  enough,  while  passing 
this  not  quite  correct  judgment  upon  an  English  event  of  the  already 
rather  dim  past,  these  two  learned  men  appear  to  have  altogether 
overlooked  what  was  happening  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
writing  in  the  lower  Languedoc  and  in  Italy,  with  results  fortunately 
wholly  at  variance  with  their  conclusion.  Fortunately,  for  there  were 
just  and  hard  grievances  to  be  remedied,  as  every  one  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  from  Signor  Sonnino,  the  capitalist  leader  in 
opposition,  downward,  has  freely  acknowledged. 

Agricultural  wages — when  there  was  work  to  be  got — at  I'lo  frs. 
as  compared  with  1*80  frs.  in  Germany,  2‘65  frs.  in  France,  and 
2*75  frs.  in  England  ;  on  the  top  of  this,  taxation  taking  from  the 
labourer  a  full  fourth  of  his  pitiable  earnings  ;  wretched  dwellings  in 
the  south  of  Italy  at  exorbitant  rents,  because,  thanks  to  absenteeism, 
there  are  no  villages,  and  agricultural  labourers  must  trudge  miles 
and  miles  to  the  nearest  town  where  alone  they  can  find  a  domicile — 
such  was,  in  the  very  words  of  Count  Rocquigny,  not  a  socialist  or 
a  democrat,  but  a  man  of  ^  law  and  order,”  the  position  of  the  Italian 
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labourer  before  the  strikes.  Flesh  and  blood  would  not  stand  it. 

**  Funds  at  par,”  the  proud  boast  of  Italian  statesmen,  afforded  the 
po^r  sufferer  no  consolation.  Some  modicum  of  justice  must  be  got. 
Seeing  no  other  remedy  open  to  them,  the  men — aye,  even  the  women, 
for  there  are  women’s  leagues — combined,  and  struck  work. 

It  was  a  damaging  blow  to  their  employers.  For,  though  they  bad 
long  been  indifferent,  probably  they  were  not  positively  bard  hearted. 
They  admitted  the  justice  of  the  labourer’s  complaints.  They  even 
allowed  their  demands  to  be  ‘‘moderate.”  Of  course  they  combined 
in  their  turn  and  acted  for  their  own  common' defence,  ordering  labour- 
saving  machinery  by  the  hundred  from  the  United  States  and  from 
Germany.  However,  they  met  the  strikers  without  resentment,  and 
bear  them  no  malice  after  all  is  over.  And  they  have  been  signally 
beaten.  The  fact  is  that  they  could  not  refuse  to  yield,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  in  a  position  to  yield  without  compulsion.  The 
State  which  flaunts  its  “Funds  at  par”  in  the  face  of  all  capitalist 
Europe,  taxes  them  in  their  turn  at  the  rate  of  a  full  third  of  their 
income.  What  would  you  have  in  a  country  which,  being  by  nature 
agricultural,  has  conceived  the  ambition,  by  means  of  heavy  taxation  and 
exaggerated  protection,  to  make  itself  industrial,  and  to  neglect  all  its 
magniflcent  agricultural  opportunities?  Latifutidia  perdidere  Italiam. 
“  A  country  of  large  population  and  petty  cultivation,  in  which  labour 
is  superabundant  and  capital  scarce,”  that  is  how  M.  Henri  Sagnier 
accurately,  but  not  exhaustively,  describes  agricultural  Italy  of  to-day. 

However,  be  their  employers  as  embarrassed,  as  over-acred  and 
under-moneyed  as  they  please,  the  men  who  toil  must  be  fed.  They 
have  won  along  the  whole  line — not  any  of  those  fabulous  sums  which 
have  been  paraded  with  questionable  judgment,  and  more  questionable 
truth,  before  wondering  Europe,  the  48  million  francs  of  M.  Giolitti, 
the  75  million  francs  to  which,  as  Count  Kocquigny  criticizes  with 
some  bitterness,  the  English  authors  of  Italy  of  To-day  have  magnified 
this  in  itself  mythical  sum.  The  cause  of  the  poor  toilers,  who  have 
after  all  only  advanced  one  step  on  what  must  necessarily  be  a  long 
march  to  the  obtainmeiit  of  their  just  demands,  is  not  to  be  served  by 
such  grotesque  and  transparent  exaggeration.  But  they  have  gained 
something — somewhat  better  wages,  and  improvements  in  the  system 
of  tenure,  here  and  there  a  return  to  the  mezzadria  from  oppressive 
money-rent.  Above  all  things,  they  have  secured  a  very  much  improved 
locus  standi.  They  have  now  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  are 
no  longer  a  quantiti  n^gligeable.  For  a  long  time  back  it  has  been 
M.  Luzzatti’s  intention  to  extend  the  powers  of  labourers’  societies  to 
obtain  contracts  of  public  work.  He  has  at  length  carried  that  measure 
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thid  year,  because  Parliament  felt,  after  those  due  anni  di  agitazione 
ngraria,  that  something  must  be  yielded  to  the  oppressed  class.  M. 
Luzzatti  was  even  permitted  to  include  among  the  beneficiaries  the 
small  peasantry,  who  are  now  placed  in  a  position  to  supplement  their 
miserable  wages  and  their  heavily  taxed  income  from  their  petty 
holdings  by  contracts  for  work. 

Count  Roequigny  has  rendered  a  signal  service  in  telling  in  his  own 
perspicuous  manner  the  story  of  these  strikes — this  is  probably  the 
narrative  of  the  strike  movement  which  it  will  be  most  convenient 
for  English  readers  to  consult.  It  ought  to  lie  read  in  conjunction 
with  M.  M.  Auge  Laribe’s  Le*  Greret  Agricoles  dans  le  Midi.  Count 
Roequigny’s  sympathies  are  not  altogether  with  the  strikers.  They 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led — small  blame  to  them  ;  there  was 
no  one  else  to  lead  them — by  people  who  call  themselves  “  socialists,” 
possibly  without  at  all  appreciating  the  meaning  and  bearing  of 
socialist  principles.  They  felt  the  shoe  pinch,  and  would  have  it 
eased  somehow.  However,  that  at  once  discredits  them  with  Count 
Roequigny's  informants,  some  of  whom  he  names,  and  who,  it  may 
be  explained,  are  profoundly  distrusted  by  the  working  class,  and 
whose  opinion  he  has  accepted  rather  too  readily  and  too  unquestion- 
ingly.  All  the  same,  he  gives  facts  with  great  impartiality,  and  his 
narrative  is  true.  He  does  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  thanks  to  these 
strikes,  the  “  flapping”  which  they  have  given  to  the  larger  agriculturists, 
rousing  them  to  the  actualities  of  the  case,  that  Italian  agriculture 
has  at  length  become  more  scientific  and  generally  better.  One  of  the 
very  tit-bits  of  the  book,  which  many  readers  will  be  thankful  to 
Count  Rociquigny  for  including,  is  a  truly  ailmirable  ‘‘annexe”  on 
agriculture,  the  position  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  agricultural 
strikes  in  Lombardy,  by  M.  Carlo  Contini.  That  concise  and  instructive 
paper  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  English 
readers. 

Hexky  W.  VV'olff. 

SUCCESS  AMONG  NATIONS.  By  Du.  Emil  Reich,  [xiii., 
270  pp.  Hvo.  10«.  6(f.  net.  Chapman  Hall.  London,  1904]. 

The  author's  purpose  is  “  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  human  forces 
that  have  raised  some  nations  to  the  glory  of  success,”  and  also  “  to 
draw  a  few  lessons  from  history  as  to  the  probable  course  of  events 
regarding  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  America.”  In  accordance 
with  his  plan.  Dr.  Reich  proceeds  first  to  deal  with  success  in  general, 
economic,  intellectual,  imperial,  and  religions  ;  and  then  to  review 
prominent  modern  nations  in  particular,  pointing  out  their  special 
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qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  estimating  their  chances  of  future  success 
as  national  entities.  He  claims  to  be  equipped  for  the  task,  not  only 
with  an  academic  knowledge  of  the  various  literatures,  but  also  with 
that  more  intimate  knowledge  which  is  only  attained  by  the  study  of 
each  nation  in  its  own  land.  His  qualifications  are  undoubtedly  high 
and  peculiar ;  he  has  combined  the  experience  of  the  traveller  with 
the  love  of  the  student  of  history  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
one  who  finds  so  much  gloom  in  the  English  family  circle  has  always 
been  able  to  fathom  national  eccentricities  or  penetrate  to  the  core  of 
national  life. 

It  is  an  ambitious  project,  embracing  as  it  does  all  nations  and 
eras ;  and  250  pages,  printed  in  large  type,  do  not  allow  of  much 
expatiation.  In  order  to  cover  the  ground,  the  author  is  obliged 
to  be  continually  hurrying  forward ;  and  in  his  chapters  on  the  im¬ 
perialism  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Venice  he  degenerates  into  what  is 
little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  names  and  dates.  On  ground  that 
is  less  well  worn  his  step  is  lighter.  Indeed,  he  walks  all  too  briskly 
for  bis  reader,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  deals 
with  highly  contentious  matter  in  the  most  drastic  manner,  and  cuts 
the  Gordian  knots  in  a  paragraph.  The  following  typically  dogmatic 
statements  are  taken  from  the  heading  of  one  of  his  chapters,  ‘‘  Cause 
of  universal  religions  is  exclusively  personality.  The  futility  of 
modern  so-called  higher  criticism  ;  *’  while  the  subsequent  discussion  is 
far  too  brief  to  justify  them,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  In  the 
same  arbitrary  fashion  he  settles  the  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  contro¬ 
versy,  where  he  is  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  elenchi.  Nor  is 
he  always  happy  in  his  choice  of  terminology.  He  gives  prominence 
to  a  distinction  between  ^  volitional  ”  and  **  intellectual  ”  nations.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  the  old  antithesis  of  the  /3ios  irpaxTtxos  and  the  /3tos 
OtfopftfTiKot  in  modern  garb,  the  distinction  is  sound  enough  ;  and  if  that 
is  all  that  is  meant,  it  is  strange  that  the  word  ^  practical  ”  was  not 
employed  for  the  word  “  volitional.'’  In  so  far  as  it  is  anything  else, 
it  implies  an  unsound  abstraction  of  will  from  motive.  Close  argument 
and  logical  niceties  are  not  strong  points  with  Dr.  Reich  ;  though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  ungracious  to  impute  it  to  him  for  unrighteousness,  for  the 
genius  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  struck  in  this  phrase  of  the  preface — 
**  There  is  little  danger  of  exaggeration  in  stating  that  most  opinions 
held  by  one  modern  nation  on  the  others  are  wrong."  It  is  the  r6le  of 
the  iconoclast  that  the  writer  most  aflfects,  and  in  which  be  is  most 
successful  and  engaging.  He  prefers  to  destroy  rather  than  to  rein¬ 
force  accepted  theories ;  and  if  an  old  theory  does  commend  itself  to 
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him,  it  is  for  an  original  reason.  Does  the  world  hold  that  race  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  nation  and  the  man  ?  Dr. 
Reich  declares  that  the  racial  theory  has  been  ridden  to  death.  Does 
the  world  dwell  upon  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  in  a  country  ?  Dr. 
Reich,  by  way  of  counterblast,  emphasizes  the  unique  advantages  of 
their  situation,  citing  as  witnesses,  not  only  the  Jewish  people,  but 
also  and  less  legitimately  Themistocles  and  Lysander,  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  woman,  and  the  other  a  child  of 
the  periceci,  or  resident  aliens  !  He  is  even  of  so  provocative  a  temper 
that  he  must  needs  dub  Mithridates  **  heroic.”  To  the  Egyptians  he 
ascribes  “intellectual  nonentity,”  and  will  allow  them,  in  company 
with  the  Assyrians  and  Aztecs,  nothing  but  economic  success  ;  while 
perhaps  his  pet  theme  is  “  the  absolute  error  of  all  considerations  of 
mass  in  history.”  Less  often  he  appears  as  the  idolater  :  “  Throngh- 
out  antiquity,”  he  says,  “  one  nation  alone  can  be  said  to  have  made 
real  intellectual  progress.  Put  their  hands,  put  their  minds  to  what 
they  would,  the  Greeks  almost  inevitably  produced  perfection.”  This 
is  strong  language  in  the  light  of  the  pages  of  Thucydides. 

But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  press  Dr.  Reich’s  language  too  closely. 
It  is  the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  it  contains  much  truth  ;  and  a 
modified  form  of  many  of  his  theses  may  be  confidently  adopted.  If 
the  love  of  paradox  has  made  him  perverse,  it  has  also  made  him 
striking  and  effective.  He  is  as  brilliant  as  he  is  unequal ;  and  some 
of  his  dicta  are  as  original  and  memorable  as  others  are  commonplace. 
Those  who  will  not  take  his  new  views,  must  at  least  do  him  the 
courtesy  of  reconsidering  the  old  views.  But,  most  of  all,  he  merits 
sympathy  for  his  determined  attack  upon  prejudice.  May  the 
following  pages,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  nations,  and  so  to  the  promotion  of  the  noblest  rims 
of  civilization,”  and  the  prayer  is  justified  by  the  following  pages.  He 
is  a  fair  and  fearless  critic,  a  bystander  of  nations  ;  it  is  the  bystander 
who  proverbially  sees  most  of  the  game,  and  as  such  his  words  must 
be  treated  with  respect.  Dr.  Reich  may  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  shot  a  bolt  not  altogether  in  vain. 

Hugh  R.  P.  Gamox. 

LA  TERRE  ET  L’ ATELIER :  JARDINS  OUVRIERS.  Par 
Louis  Riviike.  (219  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2  fr.  Lecoffe.  Paris, 
1904.> 

This  is  the  second  book  on  this  interesting  subject  written  by 
M.  Louis  Riviere,  the  first  having  been  published  in  1899.  It  begins 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  land  and  the 
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artisan  in  the  olden  times.  The  rural  inhabitants,  whether  freemen  or 
serfs,  applied  themselves  both  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  to 
various  industries  for  supplying  the  things  needed  for  domestic  use, 
especially  tissues  and  wearing  apparel  generally.  Gradually,  the 
handicraftsmen  abandoned  their  isolation,  and,  collecting  together  in 
the  towns,  formed  trade  guilds  and  established  monopolies.  Yet  the 
combination  of  agricultural  with  industrial  labour  continued  to  exist, 
despite  the  havoc  wrought  by  frequent  wars :  and  this  alliance  was 
strengthened  and  extended  by  the  economic  policy  originated  by 
Colbert  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These,  old  rural  industries  largely 
survived  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empira  In 
some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  for  instance,  the 
art  of  weaving  is  still  practised,  and  the  country  people  still  cling  with 
affection  to  their  traditional  occupations  in  the  face  of  modern  industrial 
organization  and  concentration,  and  the  supplanting  of  hand  labour 
by  machinery.  The  institution  of  workmen’s  gardens  is  therefore  a 
revival  of  the  old  accord  between  the  workshop  and  the  laud  which 
has  never  been  entirely  broken. 

The  Societc  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  seems  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  movement  by  aiding  the  cultivation  of  communal 
lands  which  had  lain  waste,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people  who  had  the  right  to  use  them.  An  official  inquiry  in  1875 
revealed  the  fact  that  strikes  were  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  district 
of  Sedan,  partly  because  a  great  number  of  workpeople  were  engaged 
both  in  industrial  and  agricultural  labour.  The  founder  of  the  well- 
known  CEuvre  de  Sedan  was  Mmc.  Felicie  Harvieu,  a  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  found  time,  amid  the  cares  of  business  and  of  a  large 
family,  to  carry  on  this  beneficent  enterprise.  The  principles  upon 
which  she  based  it  were  these  :  (1)  that  men  are  not  made  to  beg,  but 
to  work  ;  (2)  that  men  have  a  right  to  live  of  and  by  their  work,  and 
that  charity  ought  not  to  consist  in  giving  them  the  **  bread  of  alms  ” 
but  the  **  bread  of  labour."  The  work  grew  until,  fourteen  years  after 
its  inception,  Mme.  Harvieu  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  develope 
into  the  formation  of  6592  workmen’s  gardens,  benefiting  forty  thousand 
persons. 

The  principle  of  mutual  aid  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  movement. 
At  first  many  workmen  held  aloof,  fearing  that  it  was,  after  all,  but 
a  subtle  form  of  almsgiving,  until  Mme.  Harvieu  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  it  was  really  a  method  of  co-operation.  In  order  to 
encourage  its  growth,  the  Ligue  Fran^aise  du  Coin  de  Terre  et  du  Foyer 
was  founded  in  1896 ;  it  was  authorized  by  a  ministerial  decree  in 
1897,  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  and 
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is  actively  supported  in  its  work  by  a  large  section  of  the  French 
press.  In  nothing  has  the  activity  of  the  new  spirit  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  France — the  Neo-Catholicism,  as  it  has  been  called — 
been  more  strikingly  manifest  than  in  this  work  of  extending  la  petite 
culture  jardinUre.  It  is  the  growing  recognition  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  great  social  institution  as 
well  as  the  centre  of  spiritual  life,  that  affords  a  sure  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  France  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England. 
“  The  work  of  leg  jarding  ouvrierg,’*  said  I’Abbe  Vaillant,  “  is  truly 
for  a  priest  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  its  pastoral  work.  He 
finds  there  a  means  of  entering  into  relations  with  those  workmen 
who  have  become  estranged  from  Liim  because  religion  has  been 
depicted  to  them  under  false  colours.  When  the  toiler  realizes  for 
himself  all  there  is  in  a  priest’s  heart  of  goodness,  of  eharity,  of  self- 
abnegation,  prejudices  are  dissipated,  sympathy  is  quickly  aroused, 
and  from  the  person  of  the  priest  this  feeling  arises  towards  Him  of 
whom  he  is  the  instrument  and  perfect  image  ”  (p.  166). 

A  curious  indication  of  the  state  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  in 
France  is  the  tendency  to  cultivate  the  old  Christian  virtues  under  new 
names.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  growing  spirit  of  charity,  only  it  is 
called  “solidarity.”  In  commenting  upon  this  tendency  at  the  last 
Congrig  deg  Jarding  Ouvrierg,  a  speaker  sensibly  remarked,  “  Disons- 
nous  solidares,  mais  soyons  eharitables.”  The  volume  before  ns  con¬ 
tains  a  remarkable  coneurrence  of  testimony  to  the  exeellent  moral  and 
physical,  as  well  as  material,  benefits  resulting  from  the  Workmen’s 
Garden  movement.  One  great  thing  it  does  is  to  keep  the  workman 
from  the  public-house.  He  contracted  the  habit  of  going  there  chiefly 
because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  return  home  from  work  to  a  single 
room,  often  overheateil,  with  a  depressing  atmosphere,  fretful  children, 
and  their  mother  weary,  and  sometimes  peevish.  But  in  the  garden 
there  is  room  for  all.  Every  one  is  busy,  the  last  moments  of  daylight 
are  utilized,  they  replenish  their  lungs  with  pure  air,  and  go  to  bed  to 
sleep  soundly.  Again,  though  the  work  of  organization  costs  very 
little,  it  is  most  efficacious  in  transforming  the  worker  himself  from  a 
passive  recipient  of  charity  into  the  active  agent  of  his  own  social 
elevation.  The  gardens  have  also  proved  of  great  assistance  in  enabling 
men  to  tide  over  periods  of  industrial  depression.  Of  course  discordant 
voices  are  sometimes  heard.  There  are  French  socialists  who  think 
they  see  in  the  movement  a  subtle  device,  by  means  of  this  supplemen¬ 
tary  labour  on  the  land,  for  making  it  easier  for  employers  to  underpay 
their  workpeople.  There  may  possibly  be  some  foundation  for  this 
apprehension. 
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It  has  been  a  recognized  principle  of  the  Workmen’s  Garden  move¬ 
ment  to  give  the  preference  to  large  families,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  they  are  usually  the  most  necessitous,  and  secondly,  to  do 
something  to  check  the  artificial  restrictions  upon  the  birth-rate  which 
in  France  constitute  a  great  national  peril.  The  Napoleonic  code  seems 
to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  tendency  towards  depopulation,  by 
enforcing  an  equal  division  of  property,  at  the  death  of  parents,  among 
all  the  children.  Beneficial  as  the  operation  of  this  law  has  been  in 
some  respects,  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  it  has  had  an  injurious 
effect,  by  subdividing  holdings  already  top  small  to  admit  of  reason¬ 
able  subdivision,  discouraging  the  useful  ambition  to  found  family 
property,  and  so  weakening  an  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  law  in  this  respect,  but  further 
amendment  is  still  needed.  In  France  there  are  said  to  be  eight  millions 
of  small  landowners,  of  whom  five  millions  are  in  the  rural  districts 
and  three  millions  in  the  towns.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these 
figures  with  John  Bright’s  uncontested  assertion  that  one-half  of  the 
soil  of  England  belongs  at  most  to  two  thousand  persons.  The  French 
decennial  statistics  for  1892  showed  that  71  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
holdings  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  that  the 
remaining  29  per  eent.  were  cultivated  by  farmers  and  mitayert^  the 
latter  giving  part  of  the  produce  as  rent.  While,  during  the  ten  years, 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  small  and  medium  holdings, 
yet  the  number  of  very  small  holdings  of  less  than  one  hectare  (about 
2^  acres)  had  slightly  increased,  the  increase  being  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Jardins  Owners  movement.  The  persistently  conservative  force 
of  the  French  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  the  midst  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  destruction  of  this  element 
of  stability  would  probably  be  disastrous. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  L'  (Ewre  des  Jardins  Owriers  is  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  establish,  costs  so  little  to  maintain,  is  so  simple  to 
direct,  and  is  so  beneficent  in  its  effects,  that  the  idea  of  imitating  it 
comes  quite  naturally  to  generous  people  who  see  it  in  operation. 
The  organizers  of  the  movement  have  associated  with  it  a  number  of 
excellent  awres  annexes,  for  encouraging  industry  and  thrift,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  tempered  by  friendly  co-operation  and  self-denial. 
Facilities  are  given  to  workmen,  not  merely  for  becoming  the  owners 
of  their  plots  of  garden  ground,  but  also  for  enabling  them  to  build 
their  own  cottages  upon  them.  Upon  the  rather  paradoxical  principle 
that  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent  ought  to  have  a  house  of 
his  own,  many  persons  who,  when  destitute,  were  granted  allotments, 
have  been  enabled  to  build  cottages  and  become  their  own  landlords  ! 
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Saint  Etienne  lurnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  grouping  of  such 
institutions.  There,  under  the  inspiration  of  Fere  Volpette,  have 
successively  risen  up,  for  the  use  of  the  gardeners  and  their  families,  a 
dispensary  ;  a  veatiare,  providing  winter  clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets 
for  the  most  necessitous  ;  an  auvre  de  mariages,  to  legalize  illicit 
unions  ;  a  course  of  instructions  for  backward  children,  and  of  studies 
for  young  people  ;  a  bureau  for  giving  legal  advice  ;  a  labour  registry 
office  ;  a  savings  bank  ;  and  a  workshop  for  men  temporarily  out  of 
work.  Friendly  societies  have  also  been  founded  in  many  places,  and 
horticultural  societies  for  encouraging  and  instructing  cultivators. 
Window  gardening  is  another  branch  of  the  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  gratifying  results. 

I  must  not  extend  a  review  already  too'  long,  by  touching  on 
M.  Louis  Riviere’s  interesting  survey  of  the  movement  in  other 
countries — Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  England,  Scandinavia,  etc., — except  to  express  regret  that  it 
has  not  made  better  progress  in  our  own  country,  and  that  we  are  so 
much  behind  France  in  this  respect.  When  we  think  of  the  congested 
state  of  our  great  cities  and  their  noisome  slums,  and  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  their  inhabitants, — when  we  think  of  what  might 
be  done  for  them,  and  what  great  possibilities  the  railway,  the  bicycle, 
and  the  electric  tramway  open  out  for  reviving  the  connexion  between 
industrial  labour  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  for  re-peopling 
our  deserted  villages, — it  is  hard  not  to  feel  impatient  and  indignant  at 
the  prevalence  among  us  of  that  apparent  indifference  to  evil  which 
has  been  rightly  called  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 

Fred.  B.  Mason. 

I  LAVORATORI  DELLE  RISAIE.  Di  Dott.  Giovanni  Loren- 
zoNi.  [182  pp.  4to.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro  della  Societa  Umanitaria. 
Milano,  1904.] 

If  we  would  see  how  dear  food  benefits  the  working  classes  by 
providing  “  sufficiency  ”  of  well-paid  labour,  we  should  go  to  Italy. 
There  we  find  fiscal  orthodoxy  of  the  new  type  in  full  swing.  Not 
even  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  could  be  more  strenuously  zealous  for 
inflated  national  credit  than  Italian  ministers  of  the  Treasury,  and  taxes 
on  food  like  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  are  almost  the  backbone  of  taxation. 

What  is  the  result  ?  There  is  no  country  with  a  proportionately 
larger  figure  of  annual  emigrants.  And  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
rise  the  plaints  of  the  starving  workman  and  his  family.  Oh,  how  one 
could  wish  to  see  those  high  quotations  for  Consols  turned  into  food 
for  the  labourers,  something  of  a  living  wage,  healthy  dwellings  and 
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the  removal  of  those  ail  too  manifest  symptoms  of  disease  from  the 
labouring  class’s  cheeks  and  eyes — just  as  Thackeray  wished  that  he 
could  convert  that  showy  footman  of  a  “  genteel  ”  poor  family  into 
mutton-chops  for  the  anaemic  young  ladies  1  There  is  a  harsh  sound 
to  working-men’s  ears  in  the  minister’s  statement — “tutto  sara  sub¬ 
ordinate  alia  necessita  del  credito  publico.” 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  labourers  employed  in 
the  Italian  rice-swamps  before  in  these  very  pages.  They  are  some¬ 
thing  of  an  epitome  of  Italian  working-class  suffering.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  occupation  which  makes  them  so.  In  Professor 
Lorenzoni’s  carefully  prepared  book  we  find,  among  the  evidence  which 
he  has  collected,  medical  opinions  from  the  rice  country  itself,  to  the 
effect  that  the  occupation  is  not  deadly,  as  has  been  supposed,  but,  with 
proper  food,  reasonable  hours,  and  decent  housing,  perfectly  compatible 
with  health.  However,  under  the  present  prevalence  of  need,  these 
requisites  are  not  forthcoming.  The  starving  labourer,  his  wife  and  his 
children  of  tender  age,  are  bound  to  accept  what  they  can  get  in  the 
way  of  work  from  the  “  sweating  ”  contractor,  whom  landed  proprietors 
persist  in  employing,  because  it  simplifies  things  so  much !  That  sim¬ 
plicity  they  may  one  day  find  written  up  as  a  record  against  themselves. 

The  Societa  Umanitaria  of  Milan  is  giving  its  attention  to  these 
sad  but  important  labour  questions.  It  does  not  content  itself  with 
studying  them  only,  with  the  help  of  painstaking  and  intelligent  in¬ 
quirers  such  as  Professor  Lorenzoni,  who  has  in  this  instance  produced 
a  sadly  gruesome  tale.  It  also  tries  to  interfere  for  the  sufferers*  good. 
I  have  related  in  these  pages  how  the  working  population,  enrolling 
themselves  as  brdccianti  and  insisting  upon  collective  bargaining,  have, 
though  at  the  cost  at  first  of  considerable  self-denial,  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  strong,  in  extorting  better 
terms  from  the  employers,  crowding  out  the  middleman,  putting  a  stop 
to  child  labour.  Alas,  after  the  dragonades  of  1898  they  have  not  the 
same  power  as  before.  M.  Cerruti  is  trying  to  mend  matters  i>y  means 
of  a  law  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Professor  Lorenzoni 
shows  that  that  law  could  not  do  much  good.  The  Societa  Umani¬ 
taria  proposes  to  put  itself,  with  purely  philanthropic  objects,  in  the 
place  of  the  middleman,  contract  with  the  owners  of  the  rice-farms, 
contract  with  the  labourers,  and  put  everything  on  a  humane  footing. 
One  can  only  hope  that  it  will  succeed,  and  get  rid,  to  Italy’s  credit, 
of  this  shameful  plague-spot.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  the 
only  province  of  employment  in  which  the  Societk  Umanitaria  is 
exerting  itself  with  humane  aims.  It  appears  to  have  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  covering  a  wide  field. 


Henuy  W.  Wolff. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Arthch  V. 
Woodworth,  Ph.D.  [pp.  208.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnen- 
scliein.  Loudon,  1903.] 

Dr.  Woodworth  has  written  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Christian  social 
movement,  dating  from  its  beginning  under  Maurice  and  Kingsley. 
The  originality  of  his  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  draws  the  con¬ 
necting  line  of  thought  between  the  early  Christian  Socialists,  and  the 
present  Christian  Social  Union  ;  while  he  also  uses  some  material  not 
hitherto  embodied  in  the  works  on  the  subject. 

The  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  social  conditions  of  this 
country  in  the  year  1848.  It  was  a  time  of  great  depression  and 
anxiety,  when  the  discontent  of  the  working  classes  took  the  form  of 
Chartism.  The  Church  showed  little  sympathy  with  the  general  dis¬ 
content,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  Christianity  might  become  entirely 
separated  from  the  aspirations  of  the  poor.  But  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
with  their  friends  and  followers,  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle, 
made  great  efforts  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  working  men,  and  to 
guide  their  conduct.  The  author  here  gives  an  account  of  their  actual 
work  in  this  direction — the  literature  issued,  the  classes  held — till,  in 
1850,  the  name  Christian  Socialist  was  first  adopted.  The  name  has 
been  adversely  criticized,  both  then  and  since.  It  was  chosen  by 
Maurice  in  order  to  show  that  socialism  could  be  Christianized ;  but 
his  conception  of  socialism  was  by  no  means  revolutionary  :  it  simply 
meant  the  reverse  of  the  Laissez  faire  system  of  heartless  competition. 
In  spite  of  this  moderation,  the  use  of  the  word  “  Socialism  ”  at  all 
was,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  offence  to  many.  The  author  does  not 
give  his  own  view  of  the  question,  but  goes  on  to  describe  the  early 
attempts  at  co-operative  production.  He  points  out  how  these  actual 
schemes  ended  in  failure,  though  the  Christian  Socialists  continued  to 
exert  a  permeating  influence.  This  influence  was  largely  due  to  the 
character  of  Maurice  himself,  who  always  insisted  upon  the  religious 
basis  of  their  work.  Therefore,  though  the  society  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  time,  it  succeeded  in  upholding 
the  highest  ideal  of  social  effort. 

The  next  clumpier  devils  with  the  period  of  transition  between  the 
years  1854  and  1877.  Hero,  there  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  the 
work  done  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  T.  Hughes,  and  E.  V.  Neale  ;  but  the 
author  does  not  show  quite  clearly  the  true  position  of  co-operation. 
The  failure  of  these  co-coperative  schemes  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  failure  of  co-operation — as  he  seems  to  imply  ;  and  many  think 
even  now  that  there  may  be  a  future  for  co-operative  production.  Dr. 
Woodworth  does  not  admit  this  possibility,  but  dwells  rather  upon  other 
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economic  tendencies,  and  shows  how  the  Christian  Socialists  failed  in 
their  practical  schemes,  though  they  continued  to  have  far-reaching 
influence  upon  thought  and  conduct. 

Meanwhile,  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  social  conditions, 
and  these  are  here  ably  described.  The  labouring  classes  entered  upon 
a  new  era,  best  exemplified  in  their  own  trade  unions ;  and  in  the 
world  of  thought  there  was  a  succession  of  upheavals,  caused  by  the 
development  of  science,  and  the  revival  of  religion  under  several  forms. 
Dr.  Woodworth’s  account  of  these  movements  is  both  interesting  and 
open-minded  ;  he  gives  most  space  to  the  effect  of  Etsays  and  Reviews. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  treatment  of  the  labour  question  may  be  thought 
too  summary  and  optimistic.  He  then  connects  these  greater  questions 
with  the  subject  of  his  book  by  showing  how,  through  all  these  storms, 
the  influence  of  Maurice  lived  on ;  and  how  his  insistence  upon  the 
development  of  character  proved  to  be  the  bond  between  the  divergent 
schools  of  thought.  The  present  Christian  Social  Union  became  the 
direct  outcome  of  these  movements  ;  and  it  now  forms  a  method  by 
which  practical  work  can  be  done,  though  even  now,  and  within  the 
Church  itself,  the  principles  of  action  are  not  identical. 

A  whole  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew — its 
start  under  Mr.  Headlam  in  1877,  its  views  and  activities  up  to  the 
present  time.  Again,  Dr.  Woodworth  keeps  his  own  opinion  quite  in 
the  background,  though  his  narrative  shows  clearly  that  the  Guild 
would  be  likely  to  absorb  only  a  small  section  of  thinkers,  and  that  it 
has  declined  in  numbers.  The  author  next  describes  the  Christian 
Social  Union  as  it  now  exists,  its  constitution,  its  methods  of  study, 
and  its  practical  work.  His  account  is  moderate  in  tone,  but  not  with¬ 
out  quiet  enthusiasm.  The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  he 
assigns  too  great  a  place  to  this  one  society  in  relation  to  the  world 
in  general.  This  criticism  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  society ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  principles  are  followed  by  many  who 
have  not  heard  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  therefore  but  one  of  many 
forces  which  “  make  for  righteousness.” 

The  book  ends  with  a  summary  and  a  full  bibliography.  Dr.  Wood- 
worth  urges  ^  brotherliness,”  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  social  life.  He 
has  h  ^je  in  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  Christian  Social  Union,  for, 
except  within  broad  outlines,  it  does  not  commit  itself  to  opinions. 

“  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow ; 

But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold.” 

The  members  give  themselves  to  study,  and  to  advancing  step  by 
step  in  the  right  direction  of  social  conduct. 


M.  W,  Middleton. 
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i  LES  CARTELLS  DE  L’AGRICULTURE  EN  ALLEMAGNE. 

Par  A.  SoDCHOX.  [354  pp.  Crowa  8vo.  4  frs.  Colin.  Paris, 

1903.] 

Alike  to  the  stadent,  and  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  who  is 
interested  in  the  future  of  British  agriculture,  Professor  Souchon’s 
book  should  appeal.  The  question  of  agricultural  depression  has 
become  a  perennial  one  ;  and  any  treatise  which  helps  to  solve  that 
question  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  economic  literature.  But 
the  book  before  us  has  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
at  the  present  time,  because  it  throws  valuable  light  on  the  vexed 
question  of  free  trade  and  protection.  It  appears  that  agricultural 
cartells,  like  those  of  Germany,  can  only  exist  in  protected  countries. 
Professor  Souchon  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite  decision  ; 
his  book  is  rather  a  collection  of  evidence,  to  which  the  reader  sits  as 
judge,  and  sums  up  for  himself.  But  the  writer  is  obviously  in  favour 
of  co-operation  as  a  principle  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  co-opera¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  found  in  the  cartell,  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  of 
protection.  And  herein  we  find  what  must  prove  a  very  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  fiscal  question.  In  spite  of  the  high  duty  levied  on 
all  imported  corn  by  the  German  douane,  German  corn  has  lost  its 
place  in  the  world-market.  Duties  alone  have  failed  to  reinstate  it. 
Where  it  has  partly  been  able  to  bold  its  own,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  Landwirthe.  This  points  to  the  probability 
that  in  England,  where  agricultural  depression  is  undoubtedly  worse, 
a  2t,  duty  on  corn  alone  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  remedy  the  dis¬ 
tress.  The  question  to  be  solved  is  whether  co-operation  from  within 
and  protection  from  without  might  together  give  the  required  result. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Professor  Soucbon’s  observations  is 
that  overproduction  is  likely  to  swamp  both. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  cartell  in  Germany,  each  instance,  whether 
it  be  cereals,  meat,  butter  and  milk,  alcohol  or  sugar,  is  carefully 
examined  and  attested  by  statistics,  which  in  many  instances  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1903.  As  a  result  of  this  examination  we 
find,  to  quote  Professor  Souchon’s  own  words,  “  in  the  first  place,  in 
regard  to  cereals,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Komhduser  have 
rendered  considerable  services  to  the  Landwirthe.  But  still  their  suc¬ 
cess  hitherto  can  only  be  reckoned  as  fragmentary  ;  and  it  is  only  with 
obvious  exaggeration  that  one  can  speak  of  results  as  having  any 
permanent  value.  The  same  applies  to  the  meat  cartell.  As  for  milk, 
the  agriculturists  will  continue  to  pass  through  a  period  involving  great 
sacrifices  until  the  end  of  the  Milchs  A'n>5r”(pp.  101, 102,  115,  seq.). 
“The  sugar  aud  alcohol  cartels  alone  have  maintained  themselves 
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long  enough  and  with  Bufficient  stability  to  enable  us  to  draw  some 
salutary  lessons  for  the  future,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  success 
of  similar  combines,  as  a  remedy  against  agricultural  depression.” 

Ou  the  face  of  it,  these  concluding  remarks  do  not  promise  much  for 
the  cartel  systetr.  But  elsewhere  Professor  Souchon  points  out  that 
the  oldest  of  them  has  only  been  in  existence  twenty  years.  Cartells 
are  always  unpopular,  and  consequently  one  and  all  have  hod  to  meet 
with  strenuous  opposition.  Further,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
commercial  classes  in  the  State  have  made  the  matter  more  difficult 
for  the  agrarians. 

Examined  in  detail,  we  find  that  the  cartells  in  cereals  have  failed, 
where  there  has  been  failure,  chiefly  through  a  lack  of  readiness  to 
combine,  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  commissionaires.  This  only 
means  that  co-operation  is  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  the  old  difficulty  is 
still  at  work — viz.  that  where  distributive  co-operation  succeeds,  as 
in  baking  establishments,  productive  co-operation,  which  in  this  case 
includes  corn-growing,  shows  a  tendency  to  be  dominated  by  middle¬ 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  where  Komhduser  have  been  established, 
after  the  model  of  the  American  elevator,  there  has  been  prosperity, 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  proprietors.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
necessity  for  a  large  increase  in  Komhduser  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  only  by  improved  means  of  transit,  and  greater  facilities  for  storing, 
which  may  insure  that  the  corn  arrives  at  its  destination  undamaged, 
that  Germany  can  hope  to  meet  American  competition.  The  Molkerei- 
genoisentchafl  is  purely  a  local  matter,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  commodity  itself.  That  of  alcohol,  which  has  been  most 
successful  from  its  own  point  of  view,  acting  as  it  does  as  a  check  on 
superproductiou,  does  not  concern  us  in  England,  since  the  alcohol 
trade  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  The 
German  sugar  trade  has  made  a  great  fight  for  existence,  and  is  not 
vanquished  yet.  But  the  Brussels  Convention  has  struck  it  a  blow, 
from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  recover,  and  which  may  prove  favourable 
to  our  West  Indian  possessions. 

Altogether  the  cartell  in  Germany  has  so  far  shown  the  possibilities 
of  the  system  rather  than  any  very  tangible  results.  It  was  feared 
that  it  would  tend  to  monopolize  eertain  trades,  as  the  trusts  in 
America  have  done ;  but,  hitherto,  experience  has  shown,  as  in  the 
milk  and  sugar  cartells,  that  competition  is  too  strong.  Hence  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  consumer  is  in  no  immediate  danger  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  mitigate 
over-production,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  potato-growing  and  the 
alcohol  trade.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  they  have  received 
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State  recognition,  as  in  Bavaria,  their  members  have  undoubtedly  been 
able  to  face  years  of  depression  with  greater  security  ;  and  the  Bund 
der  Landwirthe  has  done  invaluable  work  in  the  way  of  education,  in 
the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  the  establishing  of  agricultural  banks, 
and  in  facilitating  the  buying  of  machinery  by  the  poorer  farmers. 
Such  is  some  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  cartells.  But,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Souchon,  **  the  time  of  their  universal  recognition 
is  very  far  from  us.  Can  it  be  that  we  shall  ever  reach  it  ?  It  would 
be  imprudent  either  to  affirm  or  deny  such  a  contingency.  It  may  be 
that  the  germs  which  we  see  to-day  will  never  come  to  the  birth.  It 
may  be  we  shall  live  to  see  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  world  of 
agriculture  spring  from  these  beginnings  ”  (p.  243). 

A.'  Revell  Reynolds. 

LECTURES  ON  COMMERCE.  Delivered  before  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Edited  by  Henry  Rand  Hatfield.  [387  pp.  8vo.  $1.50  net. 
University  Press.  Chicago,  1904.] 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  to  be  issued  by 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  consists  of  lectures  on  commerce  by  men  who  have 
attained  high  positions  in  their  respective  callings,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority. 

The  Report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  has  aroused  a  lively  interest 
in  this  country  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
desire  to  profit  by  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it.  In  one  of  the 
newest  cities  of  a  comparatively  new  country  it  was  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  educationists  would  deal  with  the  problem  boldly,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  detachment  from  old-world  traditions ;  or,  if  not  entirely 
unfettered  by  them,  at  any  rate  following  them  only  so  far  as  they 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  practical  requirements  of  American  life 
and  the  absorbing  desire  “  to  get  on  in  the  world.”  While  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  neglected  in  the  national 
system  of  education,  it  would  appear  that  they  hold  a  subordinate 
place,  and  that  the  utilities  are  more  thought  of  than  the  humanities. 
We  are  told  that  the  essential  feature  of  all  the  schools  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  their  essentially  practical  character. 
They  aim  at  turning  out  young  people  “  capable  of  -  doing  some 
definite  piece  of  work.”  If  the  object  be  not  the  highest,  it  is  certainly 
good  of  its  kind. 

There  are  at  least  three  characteristics  of  the  American  system  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  more  of  in  this  country  :  first,  the 
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educational  enthusiasm  which  inspires  it ;  secondly,  its  complete  or* 
ganization  and  co-ordination  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  close  connexion  between 
theory  and  practice  which  distinguishes  it.  Mr.  Hatfield,  in  the 
preface,  claims  that  higher  commercial  education  has  evidently  gained 
a  place  in  American  universities  from  which  it  may  never  be  displaced.” 
He  admits  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  yet  in  a  stage  of  transition,  and 
that  its  future  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  confidence.  This  view 
is  borne  out  in  the  introductory  lecture  by  Professor  Laughlin,  who 
confesses  that  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  all  its  splendid  foundations  and  endowments,  “has,  in 
its  relations  to  the  professions,  practically  been  confined  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  men  and  women  for  the  single  profession  of  teaching,”  and 
mainly  to  the  formation  of  an  advanced  normal  school  for  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges  (p.  7).  So  much  has  this  limitation  affected 
undergraduate  work  that  the  student  hardly  ever  “  goes  on  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philosophy  who  has  any  other 
aim  than  teaching  ”  (p.  8).  “  It  is  startling  to  think  how  little  intlnence 
the  universities  of  to-day  have  had  in  training  the  great  men  in  the 
constituencies  of  banking,  railways,  insurance,  trade  and  industry, 
diplomacy,  journalism,  and  politics.”  This  is,  of  course,  a  confession 
of  partial  failure  in  a  system  intended  to  educate  and  fit  men  for  all 
kinds  of  professional  and  commercial  activity,  though  it  is  possible 
the  failure  may  prove  but  temporary.  It  is  claimed  that  “the  new 
learning  ”  has  a  disciplinary  and  **  cultural  ”  value  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  old.  The  claim  is  an  enormous  one,  and  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
experience.  If,  as  Professor  Laughlin  suggests,  the  only  aim  lof  a 
liberal  education  were  “  to  cultivate  intellectual  grip  and  power,”  the 
claim  might  perhaps  be  conceded,  but  it  should  surely  be  something 
far  higher  than  that.  Both  the  editor  and  Professor  Laughlin  contend 
that  the  bringing  of  the  man  of  affairs  into  contact  with  the  literary 
student  in  university  life  will  mutually  benefit  each.  “  If  it  cannot 
train  for  business,”  says  Mr.  Hatfield,  “  the  university  can  at  least  be 
itself  educated  by  the  business  man,  who  brings  new  points  of  view, 
fresh  intellectual  vigour,  helpful  criticisms,  and,  at  times,  stimulating 
errors.”  “  If,”  remarks  Professor  Laughlin,  “  there  is  any  health  in 
the  old  studies,  they  will  hold  their  own  in  contact  with  the  new.  .  .  . 
The  university  will  draw  to  itself  new  constituencies  without  losing 
the  old  ones ;  it  will  fit  for  all  instead  of  a  few  professions  ;  it  will 
bring  force  to  the  cultural  elements  and  culture  to  the  forceful 
elements”  (p.  17).  No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth  and 
common  sense  in  this  contention,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  adapt  their  system  of  cj  cation  to  the  national  genius 
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and  character ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hesitate  a  doubt 
whether  they  do  not  need  to  strengthen  the  element  of  culture  rather 
than  that  of  force,  of  which  latter  quality  they  seem  already  to  have  a 
sufficient  store. 

Professor  Laughlin  draws  a  highly  important  distinction,  supported 
by  an  admirable  illustration,  between  the  mere  accumulation  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  that  mastery  of  fundamental  principles  which  fits  men  to 
make  intelligent  use  of  it.  His  illustration  is  that  of  a  man  who  may 
be  taught  to  make  one  particular  kind  of  steam-engine  only,  and  of 
another  taught  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  other  principles  which 
he  could  apply  to  different  types  of  steam-engines,  ‘‘and  make  a  different 
engine  for  a  different  purpose  ”  (p.  22).  Another  remark  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  conveys  a  lesson  which,  if  rather  trite,  has  been  but  very 
imperfectly  learnt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  “  Money-getting 
should  be  accepted  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself  ;  training 
for  money-getting  should  be  thought  of  as  secondary  to  the  creation  of 
superior  tastes,  qualities,  and  intelligence  by  which  the  higher  things 
of  life — things  not  to  be  bought  by  money — could  be  discovered  and 
enjoyed  ”  (p.  23). 

The  main  heads  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  lectures  are 
railways,  trade  and  industry,  and  banking  and  insurance.  Mr.  Franklin 
H.  Head’s  lecture  on  the  steel  industry  is  remarkable  for  the  lucid 
simplicity  of  his  descriptions  of  the  various  steel-making  processes. 
Of  the  vast  importance  of  the  invention  of  steel  rails,  due  to  their 
exceeding  durability  compared  with  iron  rails,  Chicago  itself  is  a 
striking  example,  the  marvellous  growth  of  that  city  being  primarily 
attributable  to  the  use  of  steel  rails,  which  provided  the  means  of 
cheap  railway  transport.  With  truly  American  magnitude  of  belief  in 
the  future  of  his  own  country,  Mr.  Head  anticipates  that  “  with  the 
great  advantages  of  cheap  iron  and  cheap  transport,  made  possible  by 
the  invention  of  steel  rails,”  the  United  States  will  become  “  the 
dominant  commercial  nation  of  the  world  ”  ! 

The  lecture  on  “  The  Commercial  Value  of  Advertising,”  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Mahin,  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  So  is  the  lecture 
on  Fire  Insurance,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dean,  which  ends,  oddly  enough, 
with  a  quotation  from  Amiel's  Journal  on  the  essentially  mysterious 
nature  of  woman  ! 

Fbed.  B.  Mason. 

PORTS  AND  DOCKS.  By  Douglas  Owen.  [179  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  2«.  6(i.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

This  volume  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  a  modern  port.  The  leading  features  of  the  principal  ports  are 
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described,  and  the  special  circumstances  which  hare  caused  the 
prosperity  or  decline  of  each.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  Port  of  London,  and  here  the  author  urges  the  necessity  of  increased 
facilities  for  the  prompt  unloading  of  vessels,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
river  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing  modern  ships.  In  the  latter 
respect,  London  can  learn  much  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  which 
would  have  become  almost  useless  for  modern  ships  but  for  the  free 
use  of  the  dredger. 

The  success  of  the  North  European  ports,  and  the  keen  competition 
offered  by  them,  make  it  necessary  to  take  prompt  measures  to  bring 
the  Port  of  London  up  to  date,  and  prepare  it  for  the  increasing  com¬ 
petition  of  the  future.  Trade  will  flow  to  those  ports  which  have  the 
best  accommodation  for  large  vessels,  the  greatest  facilities  for  prompt 
loading  and  discharge,  and,  above  all,  the  best  inland  communications 
by  rail,  river,  and  canal  with  large  centres  of  population.  The 
prosperity  of  a  port,  and  of  the  trading  community  connected  with  it, 
is  vitally  dependent  on  its  efiiciency.  In  the  case  of  London  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  rivalry  with  other  ports  is  international,  and  the  city  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  position  as  an  international  distributing  centre,  in 
spite  of  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation,  unless  the  port  can  offer 
at  least  the  same  facilities  as  its  rivals. 

Mr.  Owen  believes  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  our  canals,  if 
only  they  could  I>e  freed  from  the  obstructive  control  of  the  railway 
companies.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  convey  barges 
of  500  or  1000  tons  capacity,  such  as  arc  used  on  the  great  rivers  and 
waterways  of  Holland  and  Germany.  He  also  takes  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  considering  that  the  money  spent 
on  this  undertaking  is  repaid  by  the  reductions  which  it  has  obtained 
in  railway  rates,  and  the  increased  trade  which  it  brings  to  the  district 
which  it  serves.  The  contention  that  one  of  the  main  uses  of  the 
canal  is  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  railway  rates  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
tyranny  which  the  Railway  Association  exercises  over  English  trade. 

Turning  to  details,  the  statement  that  at  Liverpool  every  ship  enters 
or  leaves  the  docks  by  locking-in  or  out  is  not  accurate,  as  the  locks 
are  for  the  most  part  only  used  by  very  small  steamers,  and  tugs  and 
barges  (which  latter  are  not  altogether  unknown  at  Liverpool,  with  its 
considerable  cross-river  and  up-river  traffic),  and  all  vessels  of  any  size 
enter  or  leave  dock  through  the  open  gates  at  high  water.  Nor  can  I 
agree  with  another  statement  in  this  volume,  that  London  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  cheap  port  for  cargo,  as  the  experience  of  importers  is  that  the 
charges  are  considerably  heavier  than  at  Liverpool,  in  spite  of  the 
dues  and  porterage-charges  at  the  latter  port. 
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Tbo  moral  of  the  book  is  a  call  for  greater  efficiency  and  more 
adequate  facilities  in  our  ports  as  in  other  departments  of  commerce,  in 
order  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  competition  of  modern  trade. 

G.  D.  Lewis. 

A  MODERN  BGilOTlA.  By  Debobah  Primbose.  [223  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  6g.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

These  pictures  of  life  in  a  country  parish  give  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  Rector  of  Snorum  End  and  his  wife.  They  are  drawn  with  real 
insight,  keen  humour,  and  kindly  feeling.  The  account  of  the  English 
west-country  rustic  (whoso  dialect  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
conversations  of  this  volume)  is  one  which  no  one  who  knows  him 
will  fail  to  recognize  ;  and  the  political  or  educational  reformer  who 
wishes  to  know  what  material  he  has  to  deal  with,  will  not  go  far 
wrong  if  he  accepts  the  views  which  this  book  suggests.  Now  and 
then,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  to  feel  that  had  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Primrose  been 
brought  up  from  tbo  first  among  the  Boeotians,  they  would  have 
regarded  some  few  things  rather  differently,  and  found  rather  more 
heart  in  their  people  :  the  poems  of  the  Rev.  William  Barnes,  in  the 
Dorset  dialect,  are  at  least  equally  true  to  life,  and  be  loved  these 
people  and  saw  more  love  in  them  than  seems  to  have  been  discoverable 
at  Snorum  End.  Still  it  is  not  possible  to  dispute  the  general  truth  of 
the  descriptions  in  this  book.  Here  is  a  typical  passage  :  **  From  the 
more  glaring  vices  they  are  on  the  whole  conspicuously  free,  but  some¬ 
times  one  feels  one  could  bear  them  to  be  drunkards  or  even  worse,  if 
only  they  would  love.  But  these  passionless,  empty  natures  are  ^o 
difficult  of  access,  so  far  remote  from  all  that  lends  grace  and  beauty 
and  attractiveness  to  human  character,  that  I  often  feel  inclined  to  sit 
down  in  profound  pessimism  ”  (p.  30). 

And  why  is  it  so  ?  Here  the  writer  exactly  strikes  the  truth  :  It  is  a 
certain  poverty  of  character  which  meets  one  in  these  people,  a  poverty 
by  no  means  their  own  fault,  engendered  by  years  of  oppression  and 
unceasing  toil,  years  in  which  the  mind  and  heart  have  lain  fallow, 
while  the  poor  drudge  of  a  body  has  sweated  and  laboured,  and  money 
has  been  scarce,  and  the  children  many,  and  the  master  hard  and  exacting, 
and  all  the  finer  human  faculties  have  never  hod  opportunity  todevelope. 
'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  though  eat  bread  ’ — how  literally  here 
is  the  curse  fulfilled  !  And  when  man  in  the  press  of  his  life  lives  by 
bread  alone,  and  knows  no  other  need,  be  is  in  truth  poor,  and  deserves 
compassion  rather  than  reproach  or  criticism  ”  (p.  33). 

Here  the  onlooker  will  say  that  there  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
religious  and  educational  work.  Let  him  inquire  of  Mistress  Deborah 
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Primrose.  The  services  of  the  Church  of  England  are  (to  put  it  more 
strongly  even  than  she)  utterly  unfitted  for  such  congregations  as  those 
of  Snorum  End,  “  half  of  whom  are  children  in  age,  and  all  children  in 
mind  ; "  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  church-going  is  a  matter  of  pleasing 
the  parson,  and  chapel-going  of  punishing  him.  And  as  for  education, 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  English  rural  schools  knows  that  the 
education  there  given  is  in  great  measure  useless,  and  even  worse.  The 
pages  of  this  book  will  supply  some  very  amusing  illustrations  ;  but  the 
facts  are  a  tragedy,  and  yet  seem  to  be  unknown  to  those  who  ought 
most  to  know  them,  our  educational  administrators.  They  might  learn 
them  from  Mrs.  Primrose. 

The  book  is  full  of  quaint  stories,  told  in  a  variety  of  tones,  but  never 
unkindly  ;  it  is  delightfully  written  ;  and  it  ought,  if  it  gets  half  the 
attention  it  deserves,  to  do  a  most  useful  work. 

A.  W.  Pickabd-Cambridge. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES.  Edited  hy  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  [xv.,  232 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«.  &d.  Longmans.  London,  1903.] 

A  work  on  British  industries,  addressed  especially  to  business  men 
and  students,  has  untold  possibilities  of  dullness  for  the  average  reader  ; 
the  very  title  makes  him  slirink  from  it  as  he  would  from  an  essay 
on  bimetalism  or  some  kindred  subject.  But  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  this  is  not  only  a  useful  but  a  readable  work.  It  contains  much 
that  will  interest  the  ^  man  in  the  street  **  as  well  as  the  specialist  and 
the  social  reformer. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  ten  addresses,  which  were 
delivered  during  the  winter  of  1902,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham.  They  were  intended  to  supplement  the 
instruction  given  by  the  permanent  teachers  to  the  students  of  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce.  The  lecturers  without  exception  were  men  of 
recognized  authority  in  their  respective  fields. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  perhaps  the  lectures  on  the  “  Midland  Iron 
and  Steel  Wages  Board"  and  on  ** British  Shipping  and  its  Present 
Position  "  will  prove  most  interesting.  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  the  secretary 
of  the  Employers’  Association,  describes  the  constitution  and  working 
of  the  Wages  Board.  It  consists  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
men,  and  is  the  machinery  for  settling  the  industrial  affairs  of  every 
individual  operative."  Its  success  has  been  most  remarkable,  for 
<<  amidst  ail  the  labour  troubles  for  the  last  thirty  years  our  methods 
of  treating  the  relations  of  employers  and  their  operatives  has  proved 
successful,  not  a  single  strike  having  occurred  during  that  time." 
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Mr.  Ginsburg  has  some  opportune  remarks  on  British  shipping.  He 
points  out  that  while  the  absolute  number  of  bottoms  has  decreased  in 
the  mercantile  marine,  its  tonnage  has  increased.  ‘‘  Whereas  our 
effective  tonnage  expressed  in  terms  of  steam  was  but  1,016,000  tons 
half  a  century  ago,  it  is  now  equal  to  7,704,000  tons.”  The  lecturer 
concludes  with  the  reassuring  opinion  that  “  I  do  not  fancy  that  the 
Shipping  Trust  will  be  found  a  very  serious  danger  to  British  trade.” 

But  undoubtedly  most  who  read  this  book  will  do  so  to  find  out 
whether  these  level-headed  business  men  regard  our  commerce  as  on 
the  increase  or  decline.  Certainly  the  writers  of  these  essays  give  no 
support  to  the  view  that  our  industries  are  on  the  downward  path. 
Their  verdict  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  editor  expressly  states  that 
it  was  given  before  the  fiscal  question  became  acute.  Naturally, 
among  eight  writers,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  free  trade,  but  on  the  whole  their  utterances  on  British 
commerce  are  marked  with  a  cheery  optimism.  Mr.  Jeans,  speaking 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  declares  that  he  cannot  believe  “  that 
we  are  ever  likely  to  see  the  day  when  the  qualities  of  inventiveness, 
energy,  enterprise,  and  capacity  for  seizing  opportunities  will  not,  if 
continued  and  adapted  to  modern  conditions,  keep  us  well  to  the  front 
as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  not  least  so  among  the  nations  that 
manufacture  iron  and  steel.”  The  lecturer  on  the  cotton  industry 
states  that  “  it  still  holds  its  foremost  place  as  a  producer  for  the 
open  markets  of  the  world,”  and  adds  that  “there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  its  continued  progress,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  free  trade.”  And  Mr.  Hooper  concludes  that  “  as  long  as 
Yorkshire  manufacturers,  dyers,  and  merchants  maintain  their  present 
enterprise,  inventiveness,  and  vigour,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition.”  If  we  may  apply  these  words  to  British  trade  as 
a  whole,  they  probably  represent  the  real  facts  of  the  case  more  truly 
than  many  eloquent  jeremiads  on  the  downfall  of  British  commerce. 

C.  F.  Garbett. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONS.  By  Mark 
Warren,  [ix.,  28  pp.  6d.  King.  London,  1903.] 

This  pamphlet  claims  to  be  an  epitome  of  statistics  showing  the 
comparative  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  author  vigorously  defends 
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th^  present  position  ond-lotiire'  prospects  of  English  trade,  which  he 
considers,  in  no  need  of  protection.  **  As  regards  commercial  expansion, 
other  nations  are  -advancing  at  a  great  rate ;  this  .notwithstanding, 
England,  so  far  from  exhibiting  signs  of  decay,  shows  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  development.*’-  It  is  difficult  perhaps  to  follow  the  writer 
.when  he  argues  that  self-disparagement  is  a  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  Englishmen  (p.  - 21),  and  that  owing  to  this  and  the  unpatriotic 
attitude  of  the  English  press  (p.  22)  the  triumphs  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  and  industries  are  (»refully  advertised  among  ourselves, 
while  English  successes  are  as  carefully  CQUcealed.. .  Was  self-depre¬ 
ciation  the  most  notable  feature  of  our  Jubilee  rejoicings  of  1887  and 
1897,  or  of  our  preparations  for  the  Boer'Wjir?  Has  not  one  read 
in  British  newspapers  occasional  rejoicings  oyer  the  .victory  of  an 
English  manufacturer — when  it  occurs  ?  Only  those  to  whom  rising 
imports  are  in  themselves  a  satisfactory  test  of  commerce  will  be 
wholly  content,  we  fancy,  with  some  parts  of  the  argument  in  chapters 
ii.-iv.  Lastly,  what  are  the  populatiou  statistics  on  which  Mr.  Warren 
bases  his  estimate  of  the  British  colonies  and  Mother  Land  being  only 
10,800,000  less  than  the  United  States?  Greater  Britain  (Home  and 
Colonies)  includes  some  53,000,000  white  people;  the  United  States 
over  70,000,000,  deducting  8,000,000  negroes,  and  not  reckoning  the 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  Republic 
(Philippines,  etc.). 

THE  TARIFF  PROBLEM.  By  W.  J.  Asiilet,  Professor  of 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Second  Edition, 
with  an  additional  Chapter.  [269  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3<.  6d. 
King.  London,  1904.] 


The  first  edition  of  The  Tariff  Problem  has  already  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  these  pages  {^Economic  Review,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  107).  It 
only  remains  to  mention  that  Professor  Ashley  has  added  a  ninth 
chapter,  containing  just  over  fifty  pages,  to  the  second  edition,  inv/ 
which  he  briefly  discusses  a  few  particular  questions  which  have  ^ 
arisen  during  the  course  of  the  present  controversy.  Among  the 
points  dealt  with  are  the  importance  of  our  foreign  investments,  the 
loosening  hold  of  British  shipping  on  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
the  way  in  which  England’s  position  as  a  great  commercial  entrepot  is 
being  threatened  by  the  protective  policy  of  other  countries.  The  author 
also  refers  to  some  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  his  earlier  book, 
as,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  statistical  use  of  the  year  1872,  and 
reinforces  his  appeal  to  social  reformers  by  some  additional  arguments.  ^ 
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